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PREFACE TO THE THIRD VOLUME OF 
“MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK” 
COMPRISING -“BARNABY RUDGE ” 

If the object an authoi has had, m wilting a book, cannot be 
discovered fiom its peiusal, the probability is that it is eithei 
\eiy deep, or veiy shallow Hoping that mine may he some- 
wheie between these two extremes, I shall saj veiy little about 
it, and that, only m lefeience to one point 

No account of the Goidon Biots having been to my know- 
ledge mtioduced into any Woik of Fiction, and the subject 
piesenting veiy extiaoidmaiy and remaikable featuies, I was 
led to pioject this tale 

It is unnecessary to say that these shameful tumults, while 
they i effected indelible disgiace upon the time m which they 
oceuned, and all who had act or pait in them, teach a good 
lesson That what we falsely call a religious ciy, is easily 
raised by men who have no lehgion, and who m then daily 
piactice set at nought the commonest pi maples of light and 
wrong, that it is begotten of intoleiance and peisecution, 
that it is senseless, besotted, mvetei ate, and unmerciful, all 
History teaches us * But peihaps we do not know it in oui 
hearts too well, to profit by even so humble and familiar an 
example as the “No Popeiy ” Biots of seventeen huiidied and 
eighty • 

Howevei i jjeifectly these disturbances aie set foith m the 
following pages, they aie impartially painted by one who has 
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no sympathies with the Roman Chinch, although he acknow- 
ledges, as most men do, some esteemed fnci^ds among the 
followers of its creed 

It may be observed that, m the description of the principal 
outiagcs, reference has been made to the bffst authorities of 
that time, such as they are, and that the account given m 
this talc, of all the mam features of the Riots, is substantially 
collect 

It may be further remarked, that Mr Dennis's allusion to 
the flourishing condition of his trade in those days, have 
then foundation m Truth, not ip the Author’s fancy Any 
fde of old Newspapers, or odd volume of the Annual Register, 
will piove this with terrible ease 

Even the case of Mary Jones, dwelt upon with so much 
picasme by the same chaiactei, is no effort of imagination 
The facts weie stated exactly as they aie stated here, nr the 
House of Commons Whether they affouled as much enter- 
tainment to the merry gentlemen assembled ihcie, as some 
other most affecting cncumstanccs of a similar natme 
mentioned by Sn Samuel Romilly 7 , is not iccoidcd 

It is a great pleasiue to me to add m this place — for which 
I have lescrved the acknowledgment — tint foi a beautiful 
thought, in the last chapter but one of The Old Ciu unity 
Shop I am indebted to Mr Rogeis It is taken from his 
thanmng Talc “ Genevi i 

e< \nd long might’sl thou Imp scon 
An old mm w mdenng as nt </n<sf, of Mtnelhnuf* 
bomethmg he could not hud— -he knew not wh it’* 

DtvONsiiiPR Ti uuvct, York Gaie, Novembo , 1811. 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST CHEAP 
EDITION OF “BARNABY RUDGE” 

As it is Mi Wdteitoni opinion that ravens aie giadually 
becoming extinct in England, I offcx a few woids heie about 
mine 

The raven m this stoiy is a compound of two great originals, 
of whom I have been, at different times, the pioud possessoi 
.The hist was m the bloom of his youth, when he was dis- 
comecl m a modest retnement in London, by a fnend of 
mine, and given to me He had fiom the hist, as Sn Hugh 
Evans sajs of Anne Page, “ good gifts, 1 ’ which he improved 
by study and attention in a most exemplaiy mamiei He 
slept in a stable — geneially on horseback~and so teinfied a 
Newfoundland dog by his pieteinaltuial sagacity, that he has 
been known, by the meie super lonty of his genius, to walk off 
unmolested with the dog’s dinner, from before his face lie 
was rapidly using in acqunements and virtues, when, m an 
evil hour, his stable was newly painted He obseived the 
workmen closely, saw that they weie caieful of the paint, and 
immediately burned to possess it On then going to dmnei, 
he ate up all they had left behind, consisting of a pound 01 
two of white lead,^md this youthful mdiscietion terminated 
in death. 

While I w r *is yet inconsolable foi his loss, anothei fnend of 
mine m l r oikshue discovered an older and more mftec^iavm 
at a village public-house which he pi e\ ailed upon the landloid 
to pavt witlf fdl a consideiation, and sent up to me. The 
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fust act of this Sage, was, to administer to the effects of his 
piedecessoi, by dismteiimg all the cheeie and halfpence he 
had biuied m the gaiden — a woik of immense labour and 
xeseaich, to which he devoted all the eneigjes of his mind 
When he had achieved this task, he applied himself to the 
acquisition of stable language, in which he soon became such, 
an adept, that he would peich outside my window and drive 
imagmaiy lunses with gieat skill, all clay Peihaps e\en I 
uevei saw him at his best, foi his foimei mastei sent his duly 
with him, “and if I wished the bud to come out veiy stiong, 
would I be so good as show hum a di unken man ” — which I 
never did, having (unfoitunalely) none but sobei people at 
hand But I could haiclly have icspccled him moie, what- 
ever the stimulating influences of this sight might have been 
He had not the least icspect, I am sony to say, foi me m 
letum, 01 foi ail} body but the cook, to whom he was 
attached — but only, I feai, as a policeman might have been 
Once, I met him unexpectedly, about half a mile oil*, walking 
clown the middle of the public sticet, attended by a pietty 
laige ciowd, and spontaneously exhibiting the whole of his 
accomplishments Ills gtavity undei those tiymg cncum- 
stances, I nevei can foi get, 1101 the cxtiaoidmaiy gallantly 
with which, lefusnig to be hi ought home, he defended himself 
behind a pump, until ovei powered by numheis It may have 
been that he was too blight a genius to live long, or it may 
have been that he took some pernicious substance into his 
bill, and thence into his maw — which is not impiobable, 
seeing that he new-pointed the gieatei pail of the gaiden 
wall by digging out the moitai, bioke countless squaies of 
glass by sci aping away the putlv all lound the fiames, and 
toie up and swallowed, m splinters, thr gieatei pait of a 
wooden stancase of six steps and a landing — but aftei some 
three yeais he too was taken ill, and died befole the kitchen 
fire. He kept his eye to the last upon the meat as itaoasted, 
and suddenly turned ovei on his back with a sepulclual ciy 
of “ Cuckoo 1 ” Since then I have been ravenless" 
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Of the stoiy of Bai naby Radge itself, I do not think I can 
say anything hfeie, moie to the puipose than the following 
passages from the oiigmal Preface 

“ No account (jf the Goidon Riots having been to my know- 
ledge intioduced into any Woik of Fiction, and the subject 
presenting veiy extiaoidinary and lemaikable featuies, I was 
led c to project this Tale 

“ It is unnecessaiy to say, that those shameful tumults, while 
they xeflect indelible disgiace upon the time in which they 
oceuued, and all who had act 01 pait in them, teach a good 
lessen That what we falsely call a religious ciy is easily 
raised by men who have mo leligion, and who in then daily 
piactice set at nought the commonest pnnciples of light and 
wiong , that it is begotten of mtoleiance and peisecution , that 
it is senseless, besotted, mveteiate, and unmeiciful , all Histoiy 
teaches us But peihaps we do not know it m oui hearts too 
well, to piofit by even so humble an example as the 4 No 
Popeiy 9 nots of Seventeen Hundied and Eighty. 

“Howevei impeifectly those distuibances aie set foith m 
the following pages, they aie impaitially painted by one who 
has no sympathy with the Romish Chuich, although he acknow- 
ledges, as most men do, some esteemed fnends among the 
folio weis of its cieed 

“ It may be obsei ved that, in the description of the pnncipal 
outvages, reference has been had to the best authorities of that 
time, such as they ai e , and that the account given in this Tale, 
of all the mam featuies of the Riots, is substantially conect 

“ It may be fui ther xemaiked, that Mi Dennis's allusions to 
the flourishing condition of his tiade in those days, have then 
foundation in Tiuth, and not in the Author’s fancy Any file 
of old Newspapers, o* odd volume of the Annual Register, will 
prove this, with teuible ease 

“Even the fcase of Maiy Jones, dwelt upon with so much 
pleasuie |py the same character, is no effort of invention The 
facts were stated, exactly as they are stated heie, m the House 
of Commons. 0 Whether they afforded as much entertainment 
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to the meuy gentlemen assembled there, as some otliei most 
affecting cncu instances of a similai natfiie mentioned by Sir 
Samuel Rounlly, is not lecoidcd 11 

That the case of Maty Jones may speak the mote emphati- 
cally foi itself, I now subjoin it, as lelatecf by Sn William 
Mciedith m a speech m Pailiament, “ on Fiequent Executions,*’ 1 
made m 1777 

6 Undei tins act, 11 the Shop-lifting Act, “one Maiy Jones 
wa^> executed, whose case I shall just mention, it was at the 
time when pi ess- wai rants were issued, on the ahum about 
Falkland Islands The womanV husband was piessed, then 
goods sei/ed foi some debts of his^ and she, with two small 
children, turned into the sheets a-begging It is a uicuni- 
stance not to be foigotten, that she was \eiy \oung (undei 
nineteen), and most lemaikably handsome She went to a 
lmen-diapei 1 s shop, took some coaise linen oft the countei, 
and slipped it under her cloak , the shopman saw hci, and sta 
laid it down for this she was hanged Ilei defence was (I 
ha\e the tual in my pocket), “that she had li\ed m ciedit, 
and wanted foi nothing, till a piess-gang came and stole hei 
husband fiom her , but, since then, she had no bed to lie on , 
nothing to give her children to eat, and they w r eie almost 
naked, and peihaps she might ha\e done something wiong, 
fot she haully knew what she did 1 11 The parish oflieeis 
testified the truth of this story, but it seems, there had been 
a good deal of shop lifting about Ludgate , an example was 
thought necessary, and this woman was hanged for the com- 
fort and satisfaction of shopkeepers in Ludgate Street When 
brought to receive sentence, she behaved m such a fiantie 
manner, as proved hei mind to be in adisliacted and despond- 
ing stale, and the child was sucking at r hei bieast when she 
set out foi T) burn 11 


~ L<£n t don, Manh , 1849, 
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BARNABY' RUDGE 


CHAPTER I 

In the year 1775, there stood upon the holders of Eppxng Forest, 
at a distance of about twelve miles from London — measuring fiom 
the Standard in Cornhill, or rather from the spot on 01 near to 
which the Standard used to be m days of yore — a house of 
ptiblic entertainment called the Maypole, which fact was demon- 
strated to all such travellers as could neither read noi write (and at 
that time a vast number both of travellers and stay-at-homes w r ere 
in this condition) by the emblem reared on the roadside ovei 
against the house, which, if not of those goodly proportions that 
Maypoles were w r ont to piesent in olden times, .was a fair young 
ash, thirty feet m height, and straight as £ny arrow r that evei English 
yoeman drew 

The Maypole — by which term from hencefoith is meant the 
house, and not its sign — the Maypole w r as an old building, wnth 
mor£ gable ends than a lazy man would care to count on a sunny 
day , huge zig-zag chimneys, out of which it seemed as though even 
smoke could not choose but come in more than naturally fantastic 
shapes, imparted to it m its tortuous progress, and vast stables, 
gloomy, ruinous, and empty The place was said to have been 
built m the da>s of King Henry the Eighth, and theie was a 
legend, not only that Queen Elizabeth had slept there one night 
while upon a hunting Excursion, to wit, m a certain oak-panelled 
100m with a deep bay window^, but that next morning, while stand- 
ing on a mounting block before the door with one foot m the 
stirrup, the virgin monarch had then and theie boxed and cuffed an 
unlucky page for some neglect of duty The matter-of-fact and 
doubtful folks, of whom there were a few among the Maypole 
customers, as unluckily there always are m every little community, 
were inclined to look upon this tradition as rather apocryphal , but, 
whenever the landlord of that ancient hostelry appealed to the 

B 
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mounting block itself as evidence, and triumphantly pointed out 
that there it stood m the same place to thaj: very day, the doubters 
ne\er failed to be put down by a large majority, and all true 
believers evulted as m a victory 

Whether these, and many other stories of the like nature, were 
true or untrue, the Maypole was really an old house, a very old 
house, perhaps as old as it claimed to be, and perhaps older, which 
will sometimes happen with houses of an uncertain, as with ladies 
of a certain, age Its windows were old diamond-pane lattices, its 
iloots were sunken and unevcrf, its ceilings blackened by., the hand 
of time, and heavy with massive beams. Ovei the doonvay was an 



ancient poich, quaintly and giotcsqucly caned, and hue on 
summer evenings the more favoured customers smoked and diank 
— ay, and sang many a good song too, sometimes — reposing on two 
grim-lookmg high-backed settles, which, like the twin dragons of 
some fan y tale, guarded the entrance to the mansion 
^ Ip the chimneys of the disused 100ms, swallows had built their 
nests for many a long year, and fiom earliest spnng to latest autumn 
whole colonies of sparrow's chuped and twitteied m the caves 
Theie weie moic pigeons about the dieaiy stable yai d and out- 
buildings than anybody but the landlord could lcckon up f ihe 
wheeling and ending flights of lunts, fan! ails, tumble! s, and pouters, 
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were perhaps not quite consistent with the grave and sobei character 
of the building, but the, monotonous cooing, which never ceased to 
be laised by some among them all day long, suited it exactly, and 
seemed to lull it to rest. With its overhanging stones, drowsy little 
panes of glass, and fiont bulging out and projecting over the path- 
way, the old house Tooked as if it were nodding m its sleep Indeed, 
it needed no very great stretch of fancy to detect 111 it other lesem- 
bjances to humanity. The bucks of which it was built had ongmally 
beefl a deep dark red, but had giown yellow and discoloured like 
an old man’s skin, the stuidy timbers had decayed like teeth, and 
heie and there the ivy, like a warm gaiment to comfoit it m its age, 
wrapt its green leaves closely round the time-wom walls 

It was a hale and heai ty age though, still and m the summer or 
autumn evenings, when the glow* of the setting sun fell upon the oak 
and chestnut trees of the adjacent forest, the old house, partaking 
of its lustre, seemed their fit companion, and to have many good 
years of life in him yet 

The evening with which w e have to do, w r as neither a summer nor 
an autumn one, but the twilight of a day 111 Maich, when the wind 
howled dismally among the bare blanches of the tiees, and rumbling 
11* the wide chimneys and driving the ram against the wirdows of 
the Maypole Inn, gave such of its fiequenters as chanced to be 
theie at the moment an undeniable reason foi prolonging then stay, 
and caused the landlord to prophesy that the night would certainly 
clear at eleven o’clock pieciselyv — which by a lemaikable coinci- 
dence was the hour at which he alwajs closed his house 

The name of him upon whom the spmt of prophecy thus de- 
scended was John Willct, a buily, laige-headed man with a fat face, 
which betokened profound obstinacy and slowness of apprehension, 
combined with a very stiong reliance upon his own merits It was 
JohruWillet’s ordinal y boast m his moie placid moods that if he 
weie slow he w r as sure , which asseition could, m one sense at least, 
be by no means gainsaid, seeing that he was m eveiythmg un- 
questionably the reverse of fast, and withal one of the most dogged 
and positive fellow r s m existence — always suie that what he thought 
01 said or did was right, and holding it as a thing quite settled and 
01 darned by the laws of nature and Providence, that anybody who 
said or did or thought otherwise must be inevitably and of necessity 
wrong 

Mr Willet walked slowly up to the window, flattened his fat nose 
against the cold glass, and shading his eyes that his sight mighUiot 
be affected, by the luddy glow of the file, looked abroad Then he 
walked slowly back to his old seat m the chimney comer, and, 
composing himsdf in it with a slight shiver, such as a man might 
give way to<md so acqune an additional ichsh foi the warm blaze, 
said, looking round upon his guests , 
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£ It’ll clear at eleven o’clock No sooner and no later Not 
before and not arterwards ’ 

* How do > ou make out that ? ’ said a little man m the opposite 
corner c The moon is past the full, and she uses at rune ’ 

John looked sedately and solemnly at his questioner until he had 
brought his mind to bear upon the whole of Ins observation, and 
then made answer, m a tone which seemed to imply that the moon 
v as peculiarly his business and nobody else’s f 

‘Never you mmd about the^moon Don’t you trouble yourself 
about her You let the moon alone, and I’ll let }ou alone * 

£ No offence I hope?’ said the little man 

Again John waited leisurely until the observation had thoroughly 
penetrated to his brain, and then replying, c No offence as yd ,’ 
applied a light to his pipe and smoked m placid silence, nowand 
then casting a sidelong look at a man wrapped m a loose riding-coat 
with huge cuffs ornamented with tarnished siher lace and large 
metal buttons, w r ho sat apart from the regular frequenters of the 
house, and wearing a hat flapped over his face, which was still 
further shaded by the hand on which his foiehead rested, looked 
unsociable enough 

There w r as anothei guest, who sat, booted and spuned, at some 
distance fiom the fire also, and w r hose thoughts — to judge from his 
folded arms and knitted brows, and from the untasted liquor before 
him — were occupied with other matters than the topics undei dis- 
cussion or the persons who discussed them This was a >oung man 
of about ught-apd-twenty, rather above the middle height, and 
though of a somewhat slight figuie, gracefully and stiongly made 
He wore lus ow r n dark hair, and was accoutred in a riding-diess, 
which together wuth his large boots (resembling in shape and fashion 
those worn by oui Life Guardsmen at the present day), showed 
indisputable tiaces of the bad condition of the roads But travel- 
stained though he was, he was well and even richly attired, and 
without being over-dressed looked a gallant gentleman 

Lying upon the table beside him, as he had carelessly thiown 
them down, were a heavy iiclmg-whip and a slouched hat, the latter 
worn no doubt as being best suited to the inclemency of the weather 
1 here, too, were a pair of pistols in a holster-case, and a short 
udmg-cloak Little of his face w r as visible, except the long dark 
lashes winch concealed his downcast e>es, but an air of careless 
ease and natural gracefulness of demeanour perva4ecl the figure, and 
M2e*ned to comprehend even those slight accessories, which were all 
handsome, and m good keeping 

Towards this young gentleman the eyes of Mr Willct wandered 
but once, and then as if m mute inquiry whether lie had observed 
his silent neighbour It was plain that John and the young gentle- 
man had often met before Finding that his look was not returned, 
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or indeed observed by the person to whom it was addiessed, John 
gradually concentrated ♦the whole power of his eyes into one locus, 
and brought it to bear upon the man m the flapped hat, at whom 
he came to stare m course of time with an intensity so remarkable, 
that it affected his fireside cronies, who all, as with one accord, took 
their pipes from their lips, and stared with open mouths at the 
stranger likewise 

* The sturdy landlord had a large pair of dull fish-like eyes, and 
the *little man who had hazarded the remark about the moon (and 
who was the parish-clerk and bell-nfiger of Chigwell , a village hard 
by) had little round black shiny eyes like beads , moreover this little 
man wore at the k*nees of his rusty black breeches, and on his lusty 
black coat, and all down his long flapped waistcoat, little queer 
buttons like nothing except his*e>es, but so like them, that as they 
twinkled and glistened m the light of the fire, which shone too m 
his bright shoe-buckles, he seemed all eyes from head to foot, and 
to be gazing with every one of them at the unknown customer 
No wonder that a man should grow restless under such an inspection 
as this, to say nothing of the eyes belonging to short Tom Cobb the 
general chandler and post-office keepei, and long Phil Parkes the 
nger, both of whom, infected by the example of their companions, 
regarded him of the flapped hat no less attentively 

The stranger became restless , perhaps from being exposed to 
this raking fire of eyes, perhaps from the nature of his previous 
meditations — most probably fiom the latter cavse, for as he changed 
his position and looked hastily round, he started to find himself the 
object of such keen regard, and darted an angry and suspicious 
glance at the fireside group It had the effect of immediately 
diveitmg all eyes to the chimney, except those of John Willet, who 
finding himself, as it were, caught in the fact, and not being (as has 
beem already observed) of a veiy ready nature, remained staring at 
his guest m a particularly awkward and disconcerted manner 
c Well ? ’ said the strangei 

Well Theie was not much m well It was not a long speech 
c I thought you gave an ordei,’ said the landlord, after a pause of 
two or thiee minutes for consideration 

The stranger took off his hat, and disclosed the haid featuies of 
a man of sixty or thereabouts, much weather-beaten and worn by 
time, and the naturally harsh expression of which was not improved 
by a dark handkerchief which was bound tightly round his head, 
and, while it served the purpose of a wig, shaded his forehead^ and 
almost hid. his eyebrows If it were intended to conceal or drvert 
attention from a deep gash, now healed into an ugly seam, which 
when it .was fii^t inflicted must have laid bare his cheekbone, the 
object ^as <but indifferently attained, for it could scarcely fail to be 
noted at a glance His complexion was of a cadaveious hue, and 
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he had a guzzly jagged beaid of some thicc weeks* date Such was 
the figuie (very meanly and poorly clad) B at now lose from the 
seat, and stalking across the room sat down m a corner of the 
chimney, which the politeness or fears of the little cleik very readily 
assigned to him , 



‘ A highwayman t ’ wluspeied Tom Cobb to Paihes the' ranger 
‘ Do y° u oppose highwaymen don’t diess handsomer than that? ’ 
replied Parkes 1 It’s a better business than you think for, Tom, and 
highwaymen don’t need or use to be shabby, take my w6id for it ’ 
Meanwhile the subject of their speculations had done due honoui 
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to the house by calling for some drmk, which was promptly supplied 
by the landlord’s son J<*e, a broad-shouldered strapping young fellow 
of twenty, whom it pleased his father still to consider a little boy, 
and to treat accordingly Stretching out his hands to warm them 
by the blazing fire^the man turned his head towards the company, 
and after running his eye sharply over them, said m a voice well 
suited to his appearance 

4 What house is that which stands a mile or so from here ? ’ 

4 *Pubhc-house ? ’ said the landlord, with his usual deliberation. 

4 Public-house, father t* exclaimeS Joe, 4 where’s the public-house 
withm a mile or sp of the Maypole * He means the great house — 
the Wanen — naturally and of course The old led brick house, sir, 
that stands m its own grounds— * ’ 

4 Aye,’ said the stranger 

4 And that fifteen or twenty years ago stood m a park five times 
as broad, which with other and richer property has bit by bit changed 
hands and dwindled away — more’s the pity 1 ’ pursued the young man. 

4 Maybe,’ was the leply 4 But my question related to the owner 
What it has been I don’t caie to know, and what it is I can see for 
myself ’ 

* The heir-appaient to the Maypole pressed his finger on his lips, 
and glancing at the young gentleman alieady noticed, who had 
changed his attitude when the house was first mentioned, replied m 
a lower tone, 

4 The ownei’s name is Haredale, Mr Geoffrey Haiedale, and ’ — 
again he glanced in the same direction as before — 4 and a worth} 
gentleman too — hem 1 ’ 

Paying as little regard to this acftnomtory cough, as to the 
significant gestuie that had preceded it, the sti anger pursued Ins 
questioning 

4 i turned out of my way coming here, and took the footpath that 
ciosses the grounds Who was the young lady that I saw entering 
a carnage * His daughter ? ’ 

4 Why, how should I know, honest man* ’ replied Joe, contriving 
m the course of some arrangements about the health, to advance 
close to his questioner and pluck him by the sleeve, 4 1 didn’t see 
the young lady you know Whew 1 There’s the w ind again- — and 
ram — well it is a night* 1 5 

4 Rough weather indeed 1 ’ observed the strange man 

4 You’re used to it*’ said Joe, catching at anything which seemed 
to promise a diveision of the subject. ^ 

4 Pretty* well,’ returned the other ‘About the young lady — -has 
Mr Haredale a daughter * ’ 

4 No, 110,’ safd the young fellow fietfully, 4 he’s a single gentleman 
■ — he’s^r-be quiet, can’t you, man* Don’t }0u see this talk is not 
relished yonder ? ’ 
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Regai dless of this whispered remonstrance, and affecting not to 
hear it, his tormentor provokmgly contmuedr 

c Single men have had daughters before now Perhaps she may 
be his daughter, though he is not mairied ’ 

‘ What do you mean?’ said Joe, adding in an undei tone as he 
approached him again, ‘ You’ll come in for it presently, I know you 
will 1 ’ 

‘ I mean no haim ’ — returned the traveller boldly, ‘ and have said 
none that I know of I ask a few questions — as any stranger may, 
and not unnaturally — about the" inmates of a remarkable house m a 
neighbourhood which is new to me, and you are r as aghast and dis- 
turbed as if I were talking treason against King George Perhaps 
you can tell me why, sir, for (as I say) I am a stranger, and this is 
Greek to me ^ ’ 

The latter observation was addiessed°to the obvious cause of Joe 
Willet’s discomposure, who had risen and was adjusting his riding- 
cloak preparatory to sallying abroad Briefly replying that he could 
give him no information, the young man beckoned to Joe, and 
handing him a piece of money m payment of his reckoning, hurried 
out attended by young Willet himself, who taking up a candle 
followed to light him to the house door * 

While Joe was absent on this errand, the elder Willet and his 
thiee companions continued to smoke with profound gravity, and in 
a deep silence, each having his eyes fixed on a huge copper boiler 
that was suspended over the fire After some time John Willet 
slowly shook his head, and thereupon his friends slowly shook 
theirs, but no man withdrew his eyes from the boiler, or altered 
the solemn expression of his* countenance in the slightest degree 
At length Joe returned — very talkative and conciliatory, as though 
with a strong presentiment that he was going to be found fault with 
4 Such a thing as love is t ’ he said, drawing a chair near the <fiie, 
and looking round for sympathy ‘ He has set off to w r alk to 
London, — all the way to London His nag gone lame in riding out 
here this blessed afternoon, and comfortably littered down in our 
stable at this minute , and he giving up a good hot supper and our 
best bed, because Miss Haredale has gone to a masquerade up 
m town, and he has set his heart upon seeing her 1 I don’t think I 
could persuade myself to do that, beautiful os she is, — but then I’m 
not m love, (at least I don’t think I am,) and that’s the whole 
difference ’ 

‘ He is m love then ? ’ said the stranger 

^Rather,’ replied Joe ‘He’ll never be more in love.- and may 
very easily be less ’ 

‘ Silence, sir > ’ cried his father 
‘ What a chap >ou are, Joe t ’ said Long Parkes 
e Such a inconsiderate lad 1 ’ murmured Tom Cobb. 
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4 Putting himself forwaid and wringing the very nose off his own 
father’s face ' ’ exclaimed the parish-clerk, metaphorically 
4 What have I done? ’ reasoned poor Joe 

4 Silence, sir 1 ’ returned his father, 4 what do you mean by talking, 
when you see people that are more than two or three times your 
age, sitting still and silent and not di earning of saying a v ord ? ’ 

4 Why that’s the proper time for me to talk, isn’t it?’ said Joe 
rebelliously 

4 The proper time, sir'’ retoited his father, ‘the proper time’s no 
time ’ * 

4 Ah to be suie ' ’ muttered Parkes, nodding gravely to the other 
two who nodded likewise, observing under their breaths that that 
was the point 

‘The pioper time’s no time* sir,’ repeated John Willet, 4 when I 
w r as your age I never talked, I never wanted to talk I listened and 
improved myself, that’s what / did ’ 

4 And you’d find youi father rather a tough customer m argey- 
ment, Joe, if anybody was to try and tackle him,’ said Parkes ~ 

4 Foi the matter o’ that, Phil 1 ’ obseived Mr Willet, blowung a 
long, thm, spnal cloud of smoke out of the corner of his mouth, and 
faring at it abstractedly as it floated aw r ay , 4 For the matter o’ that, 
Phil, argeyment is a gift of Natur If Natur has gifted a man with 
pow r ers of argeyment, a man has a right to make the best of ’em, 
and has not a right to stand on false delicacy, and deny that he is 
so gifted, for that is a turning of his back o*t Natur, a flouting of 
her, a slighting of hei precious caskets, and a proving of one’s self 
to be a swme that isn’t worth her scattering pearls befoie ’ 

The landlord pausing here for a ^ery long time, Mr Parkes 
naturally concluded that he had brought his discourse to an end , 
and therefore, turning to the }oung man wuth some austerity, 
exckumed 

4 You hear what youi father says, Joe? You wouldn’t much like 
to tackle him m argeyment, I’m thinking, sir ’ 

‘If,’ said John Willet, turning his eyes from the ceiling to the 
face of his mtermpter, and uttering the monosyllable m capitals, to 
apprise him that he had put m his oar, as the \ulgar say, wuth 
unbecoming and irreverent haste , 4 If, sir, Natur has fixed upon 
me the gift of argeynrent, w r hy should I not own to it, and rather 
glory in the same? Yes, sir, I am a tough customer that way 
You are right, sij My toughness has been proved, sir, m this room 
many and many a time, as I think you know r , and if- you don’t 
know,’ added John, putting his pipe in his mouth again, 4 so much 
the better, foi I an’t proud and am not going to tell you ’ 

A general mtirmur from his three cronies, and a general shaking 
of heacjs afr the copper boiler, assured John Willet that they had had 
good expenence of his powers and needed no further evidence to 
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assure them of his superiority John smoked with a little more 
dignity and surveyed them m silence 

‘It’s all very fine talking,’ mutteied Joe, who had been fidgeting 
m his chair with divers uneasy gestures ‘ But if you mean to tell 
me that I’m never to open my lips — ’ r 

f Silence, sir 1 ’ roared his father i No, you never are When 
your opinion’s wanted, you give it When you’re spoken to, you 
speak When your opinion’s not wanted and you’ie not spoke to, 
don’t give an opinion and don’t^you speak. The world’s undergone 
a nice alteration since my time, certainly. My belief is that there 
an’t any boys left — that there isn’t such a thirjg as a boy — that 
there’s nothing now between a male baby and a man — and that all 
the boys went out with his blessed Majesty King George the 
Second ’ 

f That’s a very tiue observation, aWays excepting the young 
princes,’ said the pansh-cleik, who, as the representative of church 
and state m that company, held himself bound to the nicest loyalty 
4 If it’s godly and righteous for boys, being of the ages of boys, to 
behave themselves like boys, then the young princes must be boys 
and cannot be otherwise ’ 

‘ Did you ever hear tell of mermaids, sir > ’ said Mi Willet 

{ Certainly I have,’ replied the clerk 

‘Very good,’ said Mr Willet ‘ Accoidmg to the constitution of 
meimaids, so much of a mermaid as is not a woman must be a fish 
According to the constitution of young princes, so much of a young 
prince (if anything) as is not actually an angel, must be godly and 
righteous Therefore if it’s becoming and godly and righteous 
m the young princes (as it' is at their ages) that they should be 
boys, they are and must be boys, and cannot by possibility be 
anything else ’ 

This elucidation of a knotty point being received with such marks 
of approval as to put John Willet into a good humour, he contented 
himself with repeating to his son his command of silence, and 
addressing the stranger, said 

4 If you had asked your questions of a grown-up person — of me 
oi any of these gentlemen — you’d have had some satisfaction, and 
wouldn’t have wasted breath Miss Haredale is Mr Geoffrey 
Haredale’s niece ’ 

‘ Is her father alive ? ’ said the man, carelessly 

‘ No,’ rejoined the landloid, c he is not alive, and -he is not dead — ’ 
ot dead t ’ cried the other 

‘ Not dead m a common sort of way,’ said the landlord 

The cronies nodded to each other, and Mi Parkes remarked m 
an under tone, shaking his head meanwhile as who ‘should'say, £ let 
no man contradict me, for I won’t believe him,’ that John WilRt 
was m amazing force to-night, and fit to tackle a Chief Justice 
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The stiangei suffeied a shoit pause to elapse, and then asked 
abruptly, £ What do yoc* mean ? ’ 

£ Moie than you think foi, friend/ returned John Willet £ Pei- 
haps there’s moie meaning m them words than you suspect ’ 

‘ Perhaps there js/ said the strange man, gruffly , £ but what the 
devil do you speak in such mysteries for? You tell me, first, that a 
man is not alive, nor yet dead — then, that he’s not dead m a 
common sort of wa> — then, that you mean a great deal more than 
I think for To tell you the truth, you may do that easily , for so 
far as I can make out, you mean nothing What do } ou mean, I 
ask again ? ’ % 

‘That,’ returned the landlord, a little brought down fiom his 
dignity by the stianger’s surliness, £ is a Maypole story, and has 
been any time these foui-and-twenty years That story is Solomon 
Dais}’s story It belongs to the house, and nobody but Solomon 
Daisy has ever told it under this roof, or ever shall — that’s moie ’ 
The man glanced at the parish-clerk, whose air of consciousness 
and importance plainly betokened him to be the peison referred to, 
and, observing that he had taken his pipe from his lips, after a \eiy 
long whiff to keep it alight, and was evidently about to tell his story 
Without further solicitation, gathered his laige coat about him, and 
shrinking further back was almost lost m the gloom of the spacious 
chimney coiner, except when the flame, stiugglmg from under a 
great faggot, whose weight almost crushed it foi the time, shot 
upw r ard with a strong and sudden glare, and ^illumining his figure 
foi a moment, seemed afteiwards to cast it into deeper obscurity 
than before 

By this flickering light, which made lire old room, with its heav> 
timbeis and panelled walls, look as if it were built of polished ebony 
* — the wind roaring and howling without, now rattling the latch and 
creaking the hinges of the stout oaken door, and now dnvmg at the 
casement as though it w^ould beat it m — by this light, and under 
circumstances so auspicious, Solomon Daisy began his tale 

4 It w r as Mi Reuben Haredale, Mr Geoffiey’s elder bi other — ’ 
Here he came to a dead stop, and made so long a pause that e\ en 
John Willet grew impatient and asked w r hy he did not proceed 
£ Cobb,’ said Solomon Daisy, dropping his voice and appealing to 
the post-office keeper, •' what day of the month is this ? ’ 

£ The nineteenth ’ 

£ Of March,’ said the clerk, bending fonvard, £ the nineteenth of 
March, that’s very stiange ’ 

In a low* voice they all acquiesced, and Solomon went on * 

‘ It was Mr Reuben Haredale, Mr Geoffrey’s elder brother, that 
tw r enty-t\ro years ago was the owner of the Warren, which, as Joe 
has said — i?ot that you lemember it, Joe, for a boy like you can’t do 
that, but because you have often heard me say so — was then a much 
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larger and better place, and a much more valuable property than it 
is now His lady was lately dead, and he was left with one child — 
the Miss Haredale you have been inquiring about — who was then 
scarcely a year old ’ 

Although the speaker addressed himself to the man who had 
shown so much curiosity about this same family f and made a pause 
here as if expecting some exclamation of surprise or encouragement, 
the latter made no remark, nor gave any indication that he heard ctr 
was interested m what was said Solomon therefore turned to his 
old companions, whose noses w^re brightly illuminated by the deep 
red glow from the bowls of their pipes , assured, by long experience, 
of then attention, and resolved to show his sense of such indecent 
behaviour 

‘ Mr Haredale,’ said Solomon, turning his back upon the strange 
man, £ left this place when his lady dic’d, feeling it lonely like, and 
went up to London, where he stopped some months , but finding 
that place as lonely as this — as I suppose and have always heard 
say — he suddenly came back again with his little gnl to the Warren, 
bringing with him besides, that day, only two women servants, and 
his steward, and a gardener * 

Mr Daisy stopped to take a whiff at his pipe, which was going 
out, and then proceeded — at first m a snuffling tone, occasioned by 
keen enjoyment of the tobacco and strong pulling at the pipe, and 
afterwards with increasing distinctness 

‘ — Bringing with kim two women servants, and his steward, and 
a gardener The rest stopped behind up m London, and were to 
follow next day r It happened that that night, an old gentleman who 
lived at Chig well-row, and had long been poorly, deceased, and an 
order came to me at half after twelve o’clock at night to go and toll 
the passing-bell ’ 

There was a movement in the little group of listeners, sufficiently 
indicative of the strong repugnance any one of them would have 
felt to have turned out at such a time upon such an errand The 
clerk felt and understood it, and pursued his theme accordingly 

* It was a dieary thing, especially as the grave-digger was laid up 
m his bed, fiom long working m a damp soil and sitting down to 
take his dinner on cold tombstones, and I was consequently under 
obligation to go alone, foi it w as too late t(> hope to get any other 
companion However, I wasn’t unprepared for it, as the old 
gentleman had often made it a request that the bell should be tolled 
as soon as possible after the breath was out of his tody, and he had 
been expected to go for some days I put as good a face upon it 
as I could, and muffling myself up (for it was mortal cold), started out 
with a lighted lantern m one hand and the key of the church m the 
other ’ 

At this point of the nanative, the diess of the stiange man rustled 
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as if he had turned himself to hear more distinctly Slightly point* 
mg over his shoulder, Salomon elevated his eyebrows and nodded 
a silent inquiry to Joe whether this was the case Joe shaded his 
eyes with his hand and peered into the corner, but could make out 
nothing, and so shook his head 

‘It was just sudh a night as this, blowing a hurricane, laming 
heavily, and very dark — I often think now, darker than I ever saw 
1$ before or since, that may be my fancy, but the houses were all 
clo£e shut and the folks m doors, and perhaps there is only one 
other man w ho know s how dark it raally w as I got into the church, 
chained the door back so that it should keep ajar — for, to tell the 
truth, I didn’t like \o be shut m there alone — and putting my lantern 
on the stone seat in the little corner where the bell-rope is, sat down 
beside it to trim the candle 

‘I sat down to trim the candle, and when I had done so I could 
not persuade myself to get up again, and go about my work I 
don’t know how it was, but I thought of all the ghost stories I had 
ever heard, even those that I had heard when I was a boy at school, 
and had foigotten long ago , and they didn’t come into my head 
one aftei anothei, but ail ciowding at once, like I recollected one 
stoiv the.e was m the village, how r that on a certain night m the 
}ear (it might be that very night for an} thing I knew), all the dead 
people came out of the giound and sat at the heads of their own 
graves till morning This made me think how r many people I had 
known, were buried between the church doos and the churchyard 
gate, and wdiat a dreadful thing it would be to have to pass among 
them and know them again, so earthy and unlike themselves I 
had known all the niches and arches 411 the church from a child , 
still, I couldn’t peisuade m}self that those were their natuial 
shadows which I saw on the pavement, but felt suie theie weie 
some ugly figures hiding among ’em and peeping out Thinking on 
m this way, I began to think of the old gentleman who was just 
dead, and I could have sworn, as I looked up the dark chancel, that 
I saw him m his usual place, wiapping his shroud about him and 
shivering as if he felt it cold All this time I sat listening and 
listening, and hardly dared to breathe At length I started up and 
took the bell-rope m my hands At that minute there rang — 1 ot 
that bell, for I had hazily touched the rope — but anothei 1 

4 I heaid the ringing of another bell, and a deep bell too, plainl} 
It was only for an instant and even then the wind carried the sound 
away but I heard it I listened for a long time, but it rang no 
more I # had heard of corpse candles, and at last I persteted 
myself that this must be a corpse bell tolling of itself at midnight 
for the dead *1 tolled my bell— how, or how long, I don’t know— 
and ran home to bed as fast as I could touch the ground 

‘ I was up early next morning after a restless night, and told the 
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story to my neiglibouis Some weie serious and some made light 
of it , I don’t think anybody believed it regil But, that morning, 
Mr Reuben Haiedale was found murdered m his bed-chamber, 
and m his hand was a piece of the cord attached to an alarm-bell 
outside the roof, which hung m his room and had been cut asunder, 
no doubt by the murderer, when he seized it. 

£ That was the bell I heard 

c A bureau was found opened, and a cash-box, which Mr Har$- 
dale had bi ought down that day, and was supposed to contain a 
large sum of money, was gone* The steward and gardener weie 
both missing and both suspected for a long time, but they were 
nevei found, though hunted far and wide And far enough they 
might have looked for poor Mr Rudge the steward, whose body—* 
scarcely to be recognised by his clothes and the watch and ring he 
wore — was found, months afterwards, art the bottom of a piece of 
water m the grounds, with a deep gash m the breast where he had 
been stabbed with a knife He was only partly dressed , and people 
all agieed that he had been sitting up reading m Jhis own room, 
where there were many traces of blood, and was suddenly fallen 
upon and killed before his master 

‘ Eveiybody now knew that the gardener must be the miudere^ 
and though he has never been heard of from that day to this, he will 
be, mark my words The cnme was committed this day two-and- 
twenty years — on the nineteenth of March, one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-th^ee On the nineteenth of March m some 
yeai — no matter when — I know it, I am suie of it, for we have 
always, m some stiange way 01 other, been bi ought back to the 
subject on that day ever sin^e — on the nineteenth of March m some 
year, sooner or later, that man will be discovered 7 


CHAPTER II 

1 A strange stoiy * 7 said the man who had been the cause of the 
narration — e Sti anger still if it comes about as you predict. Is 
that alP 7 r 

A question so unexpected, nettled Solomon Daisy not a little 
By dmt of relating the story very often, and ornamenting it (accord- 
ing to village report) with a few flounshes suggested by the various 
hearers from time to time, he had come by degiees to Ml it with 
gieat effect, and c is that alP 7 after the climax, was not w r hat he 
was accustomed to e 

‘ Is that all ? 7 he lepeated, c yes, that’s all, sir And enough too, 
I think , 7 ' ' 
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‘ I think so too My horse, young man > He is but a hack hired 
from a loadside posting house, but he must cany me to London 
to-night ’ 

‘ To-night 1 ’ said Joe 

‘To-night/ returned the othei ‘What do you staie at? This 
tavern would seem*to be a house of call for all the gaping idlers of 
the neighbourhood 1 7 

* At this remark, which evidently had lefeience to the sciutmy he 
hadnmdergone, as mentioned m the foiegomg chapter, the e>es of 
John Willet and his friends were dwerted with marvellous rapidity 
to the copper boiler again Not so with Joe, who, being a mettle- 
some fellow, returrred the stranger’s angry glance with a steady look, 
and lejomed 

‘ It is not a very bold thing to w onder at your going on to-night 
Surely you have been askcf such a harmless question m an inn 
befoie, and m better weather than this I thought you mightn’t 
know the way, as you seem stiange to this pa.it ’ 

‘ The w ay — 7 repeated the other, irritably 
‘Yes jDo you know it ? 5 

* I’ll — humph ^ — I’ll find it,’ replied the man, wa\ mg his hand and 
turning on his heel ‘ Landlord, take the reckoning here ’ 

John Willet did as he was desired, for on that point he was 
seldom slow, except in the paiticulais of gmng change, and testing 
the goodness of any piece of com that was pioffeied to him, by the 
application of his teeth or his tongue, or sqpie other test, oi m 
doubtful cases, by a long series of tests terminating m its rejection 
The guest then wrapped his garments about him so as to shelter 
himself as effectually as he could froyi the rough weathei, and 
without any word oi sign of farewell betook himself to the stable- 
yard Here Joe (who had left the room on the conclusion of their 
short dialogue) was protecting himself and the horse fiom the lam 
under the shelter of an old pent-house roof 

‘ He’s pretty much of my opinion , 7 said Joe, patting the horse 
upon the neck ‘ I’ll wager that your stopping here to-mght w ould 
please him better than it w r ould please me ’ 

‘He and I are of different opinions, as we June been moie than 
once on our w r ay here,’ was the short reply 

‘So I w r as thinking ^before you came out, for he has felt your 
spurs, poor beast ’ 

The stranger adjusted his coat-collar about his face, and made 
no answer 

‘ You’ll know me again, I see,’ he said, marking the young fel&Ts 
earnest gaze, when he had sprung into the saddle 

‘The man’s worth knowing, master, who travels a load he don’t 
know, mouyted on a jaded hoise, and leaves good quarters to do it 
on suclf a night as this 7 
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4 You have sharp eyes and a sharp tongue I find J 
4 Both I hope by nature, hut the last gr^ws rusty sometimes for 
want of using 7 

£ Use the first less too, and keep their shaipness for your sweet- 
hearts, boy,’ said the man 



oo saying he shook his hand from the bridle, stiuck hpn roughly 
on the head with the butt end of his whip, and galloped away * 
dashing through the mud and darkness with a headlong speed, which 
few badly mounted hoi semen would have cared to venture, even 
had they been thoroughly acquainted with the country ; and which, 
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to one who knew nothing of the way he rode, was attended at every 
step with great hazard and danger 

The roads, even within twelve miles of London, were at that time 
ill paved, seldom repaired, and very badly made The way this 
rider traversed had been ploughed up by the wheels of heavy 
waggons, and rendered rotten by the frosts and thaws of the 
preceding winter, or possibly of many winters Great holes and 
gaps had been w r orn into the soil, which, being now filled with water 
frorg the late rains, w r ere not easily distinguishable even by da} , 
and a plunge into any one of thegi might have brought down a 
surer-footed horse than the poor beast now r urged forward to the 
utmost extent of his pow r ers Sharp flints and stones rolled fiom 
under his hoofs continually , the rider could scarcely see beyond 
the animal's head, or farther «on either side than his ow r n arm 
w r ould have extended At that time, too, all the roads m the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis were infested by footpads or 
highwaymen, and it was a night, of all others, in which any evil- 
disposed person of this class might hav e pursued his unlawful calling 
with little fear of detection 

Still, the traveller dashed forward at the same reckless pace, 
regardless alike of the dirt and wet which flew about his head, the 
profound darkness of the night, and the piobability of encounteung 
some desperate chaiacters abroad At e\ei> turn and angle, even 
where a deviation from the direct course might have been least 
expected, and could not possibly be seen until he w r as close upon it, 
he guided the bridle with an unerring hand, arid kept the middle of 
the road Thus he sped onward, raising himsejf in the stmups, 
leaning his body forward until it almost touched the horse's neck, 
and flourishing his heavy whip above His head with the fervour of 
a madman 

There are times when, the elements being in unusual commotion, 
those who are bent on daring enterprises, or agitated by great 
thoughts, whether of good or evil, feel a mjsterious sympathy with 
the tumult of nature, and aie roused into corresponding violence 
In the midst of thunder, lightning, and storm, many tremendous 
deeds have been committed , men, self-possessed before, have given 
a sudden loose to passions they could no longer control The 
demons of wrath and despair have striven to emulate those who ude 
the whirlwind and duefit the storm , and man, lashed into madness 
with the roaring winds and boiling waters, has become for the time 
as wild and merciless as the elements themselves 

Whether the travellei was possessed by thoughts which the fuuupf 
the night had heated and stimulated into a quicker current, 01 was 
merely impelled by some strong motive to reach his journey’s end, 
on he swept more like a hunted phantom than a man, nor checked 
his pace urftil, arm mg at some cross roads, one of which led b} a 

c 
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longer route to the place whence he had lately staited, he bore 
down so suddenly upon a vehicle which was coming towards him, 
that m the effoit to avoid it he well-nigh pulled his horse upon his 
haunches, and nanowly escaped being thrown 

4 Yoho ' ’ cried the voice of a man. 4 What’s that ? who goes 
there ? ’ r 

4 A friend ' * replied the tiavellei 

4 A friend 1 ’ repeated the voice 4 Who calls himself a fuend and 
lides like that, abusing Heaven’s gifts m the shape of hoisefleshpand 
endangering, not only his own neck (which might be no great 
matter) but the necks of other people * ’ 

4 You have a lantern there, I see,’ said the tra'Veliei dismounting, 
lend it me for a moment You have wounded my horse, I think, 
with your shaft or wheel ’ r 

4 Wounded him t ’ cried the other, 4 if I haven’t killed him, it’s no 
fault of yours What do you mean by galloping along the king’s 
highway like that, eh D 5 

4 Give me the light,’ returned the travellei, snatching it from his 
hand, 4 and don’t ask idle questions of a man who is m no mood 
for talking ’ 

4 If you had said you were m no mood for talking before, <T 
should perhaps have been in no mood foi lighting,’ said the voice 
4 Hows’ ever as it’s the poor hoise that’s damaged and not you, 
one of you is welcome to the light at all events — but it’s not the 
crusty one ’ 

The traveller letuined no answ r ei to this speech, but holding the 
light near to his panting and leekmg breast, examined him m limb 
and caicass Meanwhile, tjie othei man sat very composedly in his 
vehicle, which was a kind of chaise with a depository foi a laige 
bag of tools, and watched his pioceedmgs with a careful eye 

The lookei-on was a round, red faced, sturdy yeoman, with a 
double chin, and a voice husky with good living, good sleeping, 
good humour, and good health He was past the prime of life, 
but Father Time is not always a hard paient, and, though he tarnes 
foi none of his childien, often lays his hand lightly upon those 
who have used him well, making them old men and w r omen in- 
exorably enough, but leaving then heaits and spirits young and in 
full vigour With such people the grey he^d is but the impiession 
of the old fellow’s hand m giving them his blessing, and every 
wrinkle but a notch m the quiet calendar of a well-spent life 

The pei son whom the tiavellei had so abruptly encounteicd was 
oFtfns land bluff, hale, hearty, and m a gieen old age^ at peace 
with himself, and evidently disposed to he so with all the world 
Although muffled up m divers coats and handkerchiefs,— one of 
which, passed over his ciown, and tied m a convenient crease of 
his double chin, secured his three-cornered hat and bob-wig fiom 
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blowing off his head— theie was no disguising his plump and com- 
fortable figure , neither *hd certain dirty fingei-maiks upon his face 
give it any other than an odd and comical expression, through 
which its natural good humom shone with undimimshed lustre 
‘ He is not hurt/ said the tra\ eller at length, raising his head and 
the lantern together 

‘You ha\e found that out at last, ha\e you?’ lejomed the old 
man ‘ My eyes have seen more light than y ours, but I w ouldn’t 
change with y ou ’ 

‘ What do } ou mean ? 7 

‘Mean 1 I could have told you he wasn’t hurt, fix e minutes 
ago Give me the light, friend , ride forw ard at a gentler pace ; 
and good night ’ 

In handing up the lantein, the man necessarily cast its rays full 
on the speaker’s face Then eyes met at the instant. He suddenly 
dropped it and crushed it w ith his foot 

‘ Did you nevei see a locksmith before, that you stait as if you 
had come upon a ghost?’ cued the old man m the chaise, ‘or is 
this,’ he added hastily, thrusting his hand into The tool basket and 
drawing out a hammei, ‘a scheme for lobbing me? I know these 
roads, fnend When I tia\el them, I carry nothing but a few 
shillings, and not a ci own’s worth of them I tell you plaml}, to 
save us both tiouble, that theie’s nothing to be got fiom me 
but a pietty stout arm considering my yeais, and this tool, which, 
mayhap from long acquaintance with, I can* use pretty briskly 
You shall not have it all your own way, I piomise you, if you play 
at that game ’ With these words he stood upon the defensive 
‘I am not what you take me foi, Gabriel Vaiden,’ leplied the 
other 

‘Then what and who are you?’ returned the locksmith ‘You 
know my name it seems Let me know yours ’ 

‘ I have not gamed the information fiom any confidence of yours, 
but from the inscription on your cart which tells it to all the town,’ 
leplied the traveller 

‘ You ha^e better eyes foi that than you had for your horse, then,’ 
said Yarden, descending nimbly from his chaise, ‘who are you ? 
Let me see your face ’ 

While the locksmith* alighted, the traveller had regained his 
saddle, from which he now confronted the old man, who, moung 
as the horse moved in chafing under the tightened rein, kept close 
beside him , 

‘ Let me «ee youi face, I say ’ 

‘ Stand off 1 * 

‘ No masquerading tucks,’ said the locksmith, ‘ and tales at the 
club to-mor?ow r , how Gabnel Yaiden was frightened by a surly 
voice and a dark night Stand — let me see y our face.’ 
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Finding that further resistance would only involve him in a 
personal struggle with an antagonist by m means to be despised, 
the traveller threw back his coat, and stooping down looked steadily 
at the locksmith 

Perhaps two men more powerfully contrasted, never opposed 
each other face to face The ruddy features of the locksmith so 
set off and heightened the excessive paleness of the man on horse- 
back, that he looked like a bloodless ghost, while the moisture, 
which hard riding had brought out upon his skin, hung thele m 
dark and heavy drops, like * dews of agony and death The 
countenance of the old locksmith lighted up with the smile of one 
expecting to detect m this unpromising stranger ^ome latent rogueiy 
of eye or lip, which should reveal a familiar person m that arch 
disguise, and spoil his jest Thb face of the other, sullen and 
fierce, but shrinking too, was that of a man who stood at bay , 
while his firmly closed jaws, his puckered mouth, and more than 
all a certain stealthy motion of the hand within his breast, seemed 
to announce a desperate purpose very foreign to acting, 01 child’s 
pla.y 

Thus they regarded each other fox some time, in silence 
4 Humph 1 ’ he said when he had scanned his features , 4 1 don’t 
know you ’ 

4 Don’t desire to?’ — returned the othei, muffing himself as 
before 

4 1 don’t,’ said G^bnel , 4 to be plain with you, friend, you don’t 
carry m your countenance a letter of recommendation ’ 

4 It’s not my •wish,’ said the traveller 4 My humour is to be 
avoided ’ * 

4 Well,’ said the locksmith bluntly, 4 1 think you’ll have youi 
humour ’ 

4 1 will, at any cost,’ rejoined the traveller 4 In proof of it, lay 
this to heart — that you were never m such peril of youi life as you 
have been within these few moments, when you aie within five 
minutes of breathing your last, you will not be nearer death than 
you have been to-night 1 ’ 

4 Aye i ’ said the sturdy locksmith 
4 Aye 1 and a violent death ’ 

4 From whose hand ? ’ 

4 From mine,’ replied the traveller 

With that he put spurs to his horse, and rode away , at first 
plashing heavily through the mire at a smait tiot, but gradually 
i easing in speed until the last sound of his horse’ s # hoofs died 
away upon the wind, when he was again hurrying on at the same 
furious gallop, which had been his pace when tire lockgmith first 
encountered him , 

Gabriel Varden remained standing m the road with the broken 
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lantern in his hand, listening m stupefied silence until no sound 
reached his ear but ths moaning of the wind, and the fast-falling 
ram , when he struck himself one or two smart blows m the breast 
by way of rousing himself, and broke into an exclamation of 
surprise 

6 What m the name of wonder can this fellow be 1 a madman ? a 
highwayman ? a cut-throat ? If he had not scoured off so fast, 
v/t’d have seen who was m most danger, he or I I never nearer 
deatli than I have been to-night i I hope I may be no nearer to it 
for a score of years to come — if so ,* I’ll be content to be no farther 
from it My stars 1 — a pietty brag this to a stout man — pooh, 
pooh 1 ’ 

Gabriel resumed his seat, and looked wistfully up the road by 
which the traveller had come murmuring m a half whisper 

‘The Maypole — two miles to the Maypole I came the other 
load from the Warren after a long day’s work at locks and bells, on 
purpose that I should not come by the Maypole and break my 
piomise to Martha by looking m — theie’s resolution ' It would be 
dangerous to go on to London w ithout a light , and it’s four miles, 
and a good half-mile besides, to the Halfwa} -House , and between 
this and that is the very place where one needs a light most Two 
miles to the Maypole’ I told Maltha I wouldn’t, I said I 
wouldn’t, and I didn’t — there’s resolution ’ ’ 

Repeating these two last words very often, as if to compensate 
for the little resolution he was going to show by piquing himself on 
the great resolution he had shown, Gabriel Varden quietly turned 
back, determining to get a light at the Maypole, and to take nothing 
but a light 

When he got to the Maypole, however, and Joe, responding to 
his well-know T n hail, came running out to the horse’s head, leading 
the door open behind him, and disclosing a delicious perspective of 
warmth and brightness — when the ruddy gleam of the fire, sti earn- 
ing through the old red curtains of the common room, seemed to 
bring with it, as part of itself, a pleasant hum of voices, and a 
fragrant odour of steaming grog and rare tobacco, all steeped as 
it were in the cheeiful glow — when the shadows, flitting across the 
curtain, showed that those inside had lisen from their snug seats, 
and were making room m the snuggest corner (how well he knew 
that corner ’) for the honest locksmith, and a broad glare, suddenly 
streaming up, bq^poke the goodness of the crackling log from which 
a brilliant tram of sparks was doubtless at that moment whirling up 
the chimney m honour of his coming — when, superadded to ihese 
enticements, there stole upon him from the distant kitchen a gentle 
sound of frying, with a musical clatter of plates and dishes, and a 
savouiy smell that made even the boisterous wind a perfume — 
Gabriel felt his firmness oozing rapidly away. He tried to look 
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stoically at the tavern, but his features would relax into a look of 
fondness He turned his head the other *e,vay, and the cold black 
country seemed to frown him off, and drive him for a refuge into 
its hospitable arms 

4 The merciful man, Joe/ said the locksmith, 'is merciful to his 
beast* I’ll get out for a little while ’ 

And how natural it was to get out i And how unnatural it seemed 
for a sober man to be plodding wearily along thiough miry roads, 
encountering the rude buffets of the wind and pelting of the ram, 
when there was a clean floor ceveied with cusp white sand, a well- 
swept hearth, a blazing fire, a table decorated with white cloth, 
blight pewter flagons, and othei tempting prep&iations for a well- 
cooked meal — when there were these things, and company disposed 
to make the most of them, all read/ to his hand, and entreating him 
to enjoyment f 


CHAPTER III 

Such were the locksmith’s thoughts when fiist seated in the snug 
corner, and slowly recovering from a pleasant defect of vision — 
pleasant, because occasioned by the wind blowing in his eyes — 
which made it a majtter of sound policy and duty to himself, that 
he should take refuge from the weathei, and tempted him, foi the 
same reason, to aggravate a slight cough, and declare he felt but 
poorly Such were still his thoughts more than a full hour afterwards, 
when, supper over, he still sat with shining jovial face in the same 
warm nook, listening to the cricket-like chirrup of little Solomon 
Daisy, and beanng no unimportant or slightly lespected part m the 
social gossip round the Maypole file 

4 1 wish he may be an honest man, that’s all,’ said Solomon, 
winding up a variety of speculations relative to the stranger, con- 
cerning whom Gabnel had compared notes ^\ith the company, and 
so raised a grave discussion , e I wish he may be an honest 
man ’ 

c So we all do, I suppose, don’t we ? ’ observed the locksmith, 

£ I don’t,’ said Joe 
£ No 1 ’ cried Gabriel 

£ No He struck me with his whip, the cowaicl, when he was 
m ted and I afoot, and I should be better pleased thatjie turned 
out what I think him ’ 

£ And what may that be, Joe ? ’ 

£ No good, Mr Vaiden You may shake your head, «fathei, but 
I say no good, and w ill say no good, and I would say no good 
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a hundred times ovei, if that would bung him back to have the 
drubbing he deserves ’ * 

4 Hold your tongue, sir,’ said John Wilier 

4 1 won’t, father It’s all along of you that he ventui ed to do 
what he did Seeing me treated like a child, and put down like a 
fool, he plucks up a heart and has a fling at a fellow that he thinks 
- — and may well think too — hasn’t a giain of spmt But he’s 
mistaken, as I’ll show him, and as I’ll show all of you before long ’ 

4 Does the boy know what he’s a saying of 1 ’ cried the astonished 
John Willet * 

4 Fathei,’ returned Joe, 4 1 know 7 what I say and mean, w 7 ell — better 
than you do when' you hear me I can bear with you, but I cannot 
bear the contempt that your ti eating me m the way you do, brings 
upon me from others every day* Look at other young men of my 
age Have they no liberty, no will, no right to speak ? Aie they 
obliged to sit mum-chance, and to be ordeied about till they are 
the laughing-stock of young and okP I am a bye-word all ovei 
Chigwell, and I say — and it’s fairer my sa}mg so now 7 , than waiting 
till you are dead, and I have got jour money — I say, that before 
long I shall be driven to break such bounds, and that when I do, 
3 * won’t be me that jou’ll have to blame, but your own self, and 
no other ’ 

John Willet was so amazed by the exasperation and boldness of 
his hopeful son, that he sat as one bewildered, staling in a ludicrous 
mannei at the boiler, and endeavounng, but ^uite ineffectually, to 
collect his tardy thoughts, and invent an answei The guests, 
scarcely less disturbed, weie equally at a loss, and at length, with 
a variety of muttered, half-expressed ^condolences, and pieces of 
advice, rose to depart, being at the same time slightly muddled 
w T ith liquor 

The honest locksmith alone addressed a few words of coherent 
and sensible advice to both parties, urging John Willet to remembei 
that Joe w r as neaily arrived at man’s estate, and should not be luled 
with too tight a hand, and exhorting Joe himself to beai with his 
father’s caprices, and lather endeavoui to turn them aside by 
temperate remonstrance than by ill-timed rebellion This advice 
was received as such advice usually is On John Willet it made 
almost as much implosion as on the sign outside the door, w r hile 
Joe, who took it m the best part, avowed himself more obliged than 
he could well express, but politely intimated his intention neverthe- 
less of taking his own course uninfluenced by anybody 

4 You b ave always been a very good friend to me, Mi Vaiden,’ 
he said, as they stood without, m the porch, and the locksmith w r as 
equipping himself for his journey home , 4 1 take it \eiy kind of you 
to say c all -this, but the time’s nearly come when the Maypole and I 
must part company ’ 
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fi Roving stones gather no moss, Joe/ said Gabnel 
£ Nor mile-stones much/ leplied Joe ‘ f m little better than one 

here, and see as much of the woild ’ 

‘ Then, what would you do, Joe ? ’ pui sued the locksmith, stroking 
his ohm reflectively ‘ What could you be ? -v^here could you go, 
you see?’ 

‘ 1 must trust to chance, Mi Varden * 

‘ A bad thing to trust to, Joe I don’t like it I always tell my 
girl when we talk about a husband for her, never to trust to chance, 
but to make sure beforehand that she has a good man and true, and 
then chance will neither make her nor break her. What are you 
fidgeting about there, Joe ? Nothing gone in the harness I hope? ’ 

‘ No, no/ said Joe — finding, however, something very engrossing to 
do m the way of strapping and buckling — ‘ Miss Dolly quite well ? ’ 

‘ Hearty, thankye She looks pretty enough to be well, and good 
too ’ 

‘ She’s always both, sir — * 

‘ So she is, thank God ' ’ 

‘ I hope/ said Joe after some hesitation, £ that you won’t tell this 
story against me — this of my having been beat like the boy they’d 
make of me — at all events, till I have met this man again and settle® 
the account It’ll be a better stoiy then ’ 

‘Why who should I tell it to?’ returned Gabnel ‘They know 
it here, and I’m not likely to come acioss anybody else who would 
care about it ’ e 

£ That’s tiue enough/ said the young fellow with a sigh £ I quite 
forgot that Yes/ that’s true * ’ 

So saying, he raised his*' face, which w r as very red, — no doubt 
from the e\eition of strapping and buckling as aforesaid, — and 
giving the reins to the old man, who had by this time taken his 
seat, sighed again and bade him good night 

‘Good night 1 ’ cried Gabriel ‘Now think better of what we 
have just been speaking of, and don’t be rash, there’s a good fellow r > 
I have an interest m you, and w ouldn’t have you cast yourself away 
Good night ' ’ 

Returning his cheery faiewell with cordial good-will, Joe Willet 
lingered until the sound of wheels ceased to vibiate m his ears, and 
then, shaking his head mournfully, re-entered the house 

Gabriel Varden went his way towards London, thinking of a great 
many things, and most of all of flaming terms m which to relate his 
adventure, and so account satisfactorily to Mrs Varden for visiting 
the Maypole, despite certain solemn covenants between himself 
and that lady Thinking begets, not only thought, but drowsiness 
occasionally, and the more the locksmith thought, tne more sleepy 
he became * 

A man may be veiy sober— -or at least firmly set upon his legs 
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On that neutral ground which lies betw een the confines of perfect 
sobriety and slight tipsmess — and yet feel a strong tendency to 
mingle up present circumstances with others which have no manner 
of connection w ith them , to confound all consideration of persons, 
things, times, and ^places, and to jumble his disjointed thoughts 
together m a kind of mental kaleidoscope, producing combinations 
as unexpected as they are tiansitory This was Gabriel Varden’s 
state; as, nodding m his dog sleep, and leaving his horse to pursue 
a road with which he was well acquainted, he got over the ground 
unconsciously, and drew nearer and*neaier home He had roused 
himself once, when, the horse stopped until the turnpike gate was 
opened, and had cued a lusty 1 good night 1 ’ to the toll-keeper, but 
then he awoke out of a dream about picking a lock m the stomach 
of the Great Mogul, and even when he did wake, mixed up the 
turnpike man with his mother-in-law who had been dead twenty 
}ears It is not surprising, therefore, that he soon relapsed, and 
jogged heavily along, quite insensible to his progress 

And, now, he approached the gieat city, which lay outstretched 
before him like a daik shadow on the giound, reddening the sluggish 
an with a deep dull light, that told of labynnths of public w T ays and 
sBops, and swarms of busy people Approaching nearer and nearer 
yet, this halo began to fade, and the causes which produced it 
slowly to develop themselves Long lines of poorly lighted streets 
might be faintly traced, with here and there a lighter spot, where 
lamps weie clustered round a square or market, or round some 
great building , after a time these grew r moie distinct, and the lamps 
themselves weie -visible, slight yellow specks, that seemed to be 
rapidly snuffed out, one by one, as intervening obstacles hid them 
from the sight Then, sounds arose — the striking of church clocks, 
the distant bark of dogs, the hum of traffic in the streets, then 
outlines might be traced — tall steeples looming m the air, and piles 
of unequal roofs oppressed by chimneys , then, the noise sw elled 
into a louder sound, and forms grew more distinct and numeious 
still, and London — visible m the darkness by its own faint light, 
and not by that of Heaven — was at hand 

The locksmith, however, all unconscious of its near vicinity, still 
jogged on, half sleeping and half waking, when a loud cry at no 
great distance ahead, reused him with a start 

For a moment or tw r o he looked about him like a man who had 
been transported*, to some stiange country m his sleep, but soon 
recognising familial objects, rubbed his eyes lazily and might have 
relapsed again, but that the cry was repeated — not once or twice or 
thrice, but many times, and each time, if possible, with increased 
vehemence Thoroughly aroused, Gabriel, who was a bold man 
and not easily daunted, made straight to the spot, urging on his 
stout little horse as if for life 01 death* 
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The matter indeed looked sufficiently serious, for, coming to the 
place whence the cries had proceeded, he ^descried the figuie of a 
man extended m an appaienily lifeless state upon the pathway, 
and, hovering lound him, another person with a torch m his hand, 
v hich he waved in the air with a wild impatience, redoubling mean- 
while those cries for help which had brought the locksmith to 
the spot 

‘ What’s heie to do ? ’ said the old man, alighting. { How’s this*— 
what — Bainaby ? ’ 

The beaiei of the torch shdok his long loose hail back fiom his 
eyes, and thrusting his face eagerly into that of the locksmith, 
fixed upon him a look which told his history at once 

‘You know me, Barnaby?’ said Varden 

He nodded — not once or twice, but a scoie of times, and that 
with a fantastic exaggeration which would have kept his head m 
motion foi an hour, but that the locksmith held up his finger, and 
fixing his eye sternly upon him caused him to desist , then pointed 
to the body with an inquiring look 

‘Theie’s blood upon him,’ said Barnaby with a shudder £ It 
makes me sick 1 ’ 

‘ How came it there ? ’ demanded Varden 

‘ Steel, steel, steel 1 ’ he replied fiercely, imitating w ith his hand 
the thrust of a swoid 

‘ Is he robbed ? ’ said the locksmith 

Barnaby caught hem by the arm, and nodded ‘ Yes , ’ then pointed 
towards the city 

‘ Oh t ’ said the old man, bending over the body and looking 
round as he spoke into Barrnaby’s pale face, stiangely lighted up by 
something that was not intellect ‘ The robber made off that way, 
did he? Well, well, never mind that just now Hold your toich 
this way — a little farther off — so Now stand quiet, while I tiy to 
see what harm is done ’ 

With these words, he applied himself to a closer examination of 
the prostrate form, while Bainaby, holding the torch as he had been 
directed, looked on in silence, fascinated by interest oi curiosity, 
but repelled nevertheless by some strong and secret honor which 
convulsed him m every nerve 

As he stood, at that moment, half shrinking back and half bending 
forward, both his face and figure weie full m the strong glare of the 
link, and as distinctly revealed as though it had* been luoad day 
He was about three-and-twenty years old, and though rather spare, 
of a fan height and strong make His han, of which he had a great 
profusion, was red, and hanging m disoidei about his face and 
shoulders, ga\e to his lestless looks an expiession quite unearthly — 
enhanced by the paleness of his complexion, and the glassy lustre 
of his laige piotiudmg eyes Staitlmg as his aspect was, the features 
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were good, and there was something even plaintive m his wan and 
haggard aspect But, te absence of the soul is far more ternble 
m a living man than m a dead one, and m this unfoitunate being 
its noblest powers were wanting 

His diess was of gieen, clumsily trimmed heie and there — 
apparently by his own hands — with gaudy lace, brightest where the 
cloth was most worn and soiled, and poorest where it was at the 
best A pair of tawdry ruffles dangled at his wrists, while his tin oat 
was lieaily baie He had ornamented his hat with a cluster of pea- 
cock’s featheis, but they were limp* and bioken, and now trailed 
negligently down his back Girt to his side was the steel hilt of an 
old sword without blade 01 scabbard , and some parti-coloured ends 
of ribands and poor glass toys completed the ornamental portion of 
his attire The flutteied and cpnfused disposition of all the motley 
scraps that foimed his diess, Bespoke, m a scaicely less degree than 



his eager and unsettled manner, the disorder of his mind, and by a 
grotesque contrast set off and heightened the more impressrv e w lld- 
nesa of his face 

1 Barnaby,’ said the locksmith, after a hast} but careful inspection, 
'this man is not dead, but he has a wound m his side, and is m a 
fainting-fit ’ 

6 1 know him, I know jnm 1 ’ cried Barnaby, clapping his hands 

{ Know him ? ’ repeated the locksmith. 

' Hush * ’ said Barnaby, laying his fingers upon his lips c He 
went out to-day a wooing I wouldn’t for a light guinea that he 
should nev^r go a wooing again, for, if he did, some eyes would 
grow dim that are now as bright as — see, when I talk of eyes, the 
stais come out 1 * Whose eyes aie they? If they are angels’ eyes, 
why do they. look down here and see good men hurt, and only wink 
and sparkle all the night > ’ 
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4 Now Heaven help this silly fellow/ murmured the perplexed 
locksmith , 4 can he know this gentleman & His mother’s house is 
not far off , I had better see if she can tell me who he is Barnaby, 
my man, help me to put him m the chaise, and we’ll ride home 
togethei ’ r 

4 I can’t touch him 1 ’ cried the idiot falling back, and shuddering 
as with a strong spasm , £ he’s bloody 1 ’ 

‘It’s m his nature I know/ muttered the locksmith, £ it’s crtfel 
to ask him, but I must have help. Bamaby — good Barnaby— dear 
Barnaby — if you know this gentleman, for the sake of his life and 
everybody’s life that loves him, help me to raise him and lay him 
down ’ 

4 Covei him then, wrap him closje — don’t let me see it — smell it 
* — hear the word Don’t speak the wqrd — don’t 1 ’ 

4 No, no, I’ll not There, you see he’s covered now Gently 
Well done, well done t ’ 

They placed him in the carnage with great ease, for Bamaby 
was strong and active, but all the time they were so occupied he 
shivered from head to foot, and evidently expenenced an ecstasy 
of tenor 

This accomplished, and the wounded man being covered wrth 
Vai den’s own great-coat which he took off for the purpose, they 
proceeded onward at a brisk pace Barnaby gaily counting the 
stars upon his fingers, and Gabriel inwardly congratulating himself 
upon having an adventure now, which would silence Mrs Yarden 
on the subject of the Maypole, for that night, or there was no faith 
m woman 


CHAPTER IV 

In the venerable suburb — it was a suburb once — of Clerkenwell, 
towards that part of its confines which is nearest to the Charter 
House, and in one of those cool, shady streets, of which a few, 
widely scattered and dispersed, yet remain in such old parts of the 
metropolis, — each tenement quietly vegetating like an ancient 
citizen who long ago retired from business, and dozing on m its 
infirmity until m course of time it tumbles down, and is leplaced by 
some extravagant young heir, flaunting in stucco and ornamental 
work, and all the vanities of modern days, — m this quarter, and m 
a street of this description, the business of the present chapter 
lies 

At the time of which it treats, though only six-and-sixty years ago, 
a very large part of what is London now had no existence*. Even 
m the brains of the wildest speculators, there had sprung up no long 
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lows of streets connecting Highgate with Whitechapel, no assem- 
blages of palaces m the^swampy levels, noi little cities m the open 
fields Although this pait of tow r n was then, as now, parcelled out 
m streets, and plentifully peopled, it wore a different aspect There 
were gardens to many of the houses, and trees by the pavement side, 
with an air of freshfitess breathing up and dow r n, which in these da}s 
would be sought m vain Fields w T ere nigh at hand, through which 
thp New River took its winding course, and where there was merry 
haymaking in the summer time Nature was not so far removed, 
01 hard to get at, as m these days,* and although there were busy 
trades in Clerkenwell, and working jewellers by scores, it was 
a purer place, with faimhouses nearer to it than many modern 
Londoners w r ould readily believe, and lovers’ w T alks at no gieat 
distance, which turned into squahd courts, long before the lovers of 
this age were born, or, as the*phrase goes, thought of 

In one of these streets, the cleanest of them all, and on the shad} 
side of the wa> — for good housewives know that sunlight damages 
their cherished furniture, and so choose the shade rather than its 
intrusive glare — theie stood the house with which we have to deal 
It w as a modest building, not very straight, not large, not tall , not 
b^ld-faced, with great staring windows, but a shy, blinking house, 
w ith a conical roof going up into a peak over its garret window of 
four small panes of glass, like a cocked hat on the head of an elderly 
gentleman with one eye It was not built of buck or lofty stone, 
but of w r ood and plaster, it was not planned wqfh a dull and weari- 
some regard to regulanty, for no one window matched the other, or 
seemed to have the slightest reference to anything besides itself 
The shop — for it had a shop — was )( with reference to the first 
floor, where shops usuall} are , and there all resemblance between 
it and any other shop stopped short and ceased People who went 
m and out didn’t go up a flight of steps to it, or walk easily m upon 
a level with the stieet, but dived dowrn three steep stairs, as into a 
cellai Its floor was pav ed with stone and brick, as that of any othei 
cellar might be, and m lieu of window framed and glazed it had a 
great black wooden flap or shutter, nearly breast high from the giound, 
which turned back m the day-time, admitting as much cold air as 
light, and very often moie Behind this shop was a wainscoted 
parlour, looking first into a paved yaid, and beyond that again into 
a lPtle tenace garden,** raised some feet abo\e it Any stianger 
would have supposed that this wainscoted pailour, saving for the 
door of communication by which he had entered, was cut off and 
detached from all the world, and indeed most strangers on their 
first entrance were obseived to grow extremely thoughtful, as weigh- 
ing and pondering 111 their minds whether the upper rooms weie only 
approachable by ladders from without, never suspecting that two 
of the most unassuming and unlikely doors in existence, which the 
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most ingenious mechanician on earth must of necessity have sup- 
posed to be the doors of closets, opened out of this 100m — each 
without the smallest preparation, or so much as a quarter of an 
inch of passage — upon two dark winding flights of stairs, the one 
upward, the other downward, which were the sole means of com- 
munication between that chambei and the other poitions of the 
house 

With all these oddities, theie was not a neater, moie scrupulously 
tidy, or more punctiliously ordered house, m ClerkenweO, m 
London, m all England Theie were not cleaner windows, or 
whitei floors, 01 brighter stoves, or more highly shining articles 
of furniture m old mahogany , theie was not rfioie rubbing, scrub- 
bing, burnishing and polishing, m the whole street put togethei 
Nor was this excellence attained 1 * without some cost and tiouble 
and great expenditure of voice, as ttfe neighbouis were frequently 
reminded when the good lady of the house oveilooked and assisted 
in its being put to lights on cleaning days — which were usually from 
Monday morning till Saturday night, both days inclusive 

Leaning against the door-post of this, his dwelling, the locksmith 
stood early on the morning after he had met with the w r ounded man, 
gazing disconsolately at a great wooden emblem of a key, painted 
vivid yellow r to lesemble gold, w r hich dangled fiom the house-fiont, 
and swung to and fro with a mournful creaking noise, as if com- 
plaining that it had nothing to unlock Sometimes, he looked over 
his shouldei into £he shop, which w r as so dark and dingy with 
numeious tokens of his trade, and so blackened by the smoke of a 
little forge, near which his ’prentice w r as at woik, that it would have 
been difficult foi one unused to such espials to have distinguished 
anything but various tools of uncouth make and shape, gieat bunches 
of rusty keys, fragments of lion, half-finished locks, and suchlike 
things, which garnished the walls and hung m clusters fiom the 
ceiling 

Aftei a long and patient contemplation of the golden key, and 
many such backward glances, Gabriel stepped into the road, and 
stole a look at the upper windows One of them chanced to be 
thrown open at the moment, and a loguish face met his , a face 
lighted up by the loveliest pair of spaiklmg eyes that ever locksmith 
looked upon, the face of a pretty, laughmg, girl, dimpled and 
fresh, and healthful — the very impeisonation of good-humoui and 
blooming beauty 

‘ Hush 1 ’ she winspered, bending foiw r ard and pointing aichby to 
the window underneath ‘ Mothei is still asleep ’ 9 

‘Still, my clear,’ returned the locksmith m the same tone ‘You 
talk as if she had been asleep all night, instead offi little more than 
half an houi But I’m very thankful Sleep’s a Messing — no 
doubt about it ’ The last few woids he mutteied to himself 
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‘ How ciuel of you to keep us up so late this morning, and nc\ cr 
tell us wheie you were, 01 send us word 1 ’ said the gill 

£ Ah, Dolly, Dolly 1 ’ returned the locksmith, shaking his head, 
and smiling, c how cruel of you to lun up-stairs to bed 1 Come 
down to breakfast, madcap, and come down lightly, or you’ll wake 
your mother She ihust be tired, I am sure — I am ’ 

Keeping these latter woids to himself, and returning his daughter’s 
nod, he was passing into the workshop, with the smile she had 
awakened still beaming on his face, when he just caught sight of his 
’pientice’s brown paper cap duckm down to avoid observation, 
and shrinking from the window back to its foimer place, which the 
wearer no sooner reached than he began to hammei lustily 
* Listening again, Simon 1 ’ said Gabnel to himself ‘ That’s bad 
What m the name of wonder ddbs he expect the girl to say, that 
I always catch him listening '•when she speaks, and never at any 
other time * AJbad habit, Sim, a sneaking, undei handed way Ah t 
\ ou may hammer, but you won’t beat that out of me, if you work at 
it till youi time’s up 1 ’ 

So sajmg, and shaking his head giavely, he re-enteied the work- 
shop, and confronted the subject of these remarks 
*Theie’s enough of that just now,’ said the locksmith ‘You 
needn’t make any more of that confounded clatter Bieakfast’s 
read> ’ 

‘Sir,’ said Sim, looking up with amazing politeness, and a 
peculiar little bow cut shoit off at the neck £1 shall attend you 
immediately ’ 

‘I suppose,’ muttered Gabnel, ‘that’s out of the ’Prentice’s 
Garland, 01 the ’Prentice’s Delight, or t^e ’Prentice’s Warbler, or 
the ’Prentice’s Guide to the Gallows, or some such improving text- 
book Now he’s going to beautify himself— heie’s a precious 
locksmith t ’ 

Quite unconscious that his master was looking on from the dark 
comer by the parlour door, Sim threw off the paper cap, sprang 
from his seat, and m two extraordinary steps, something between 
skating and minuet dancing, bounded to a washing place at the 
other end of the shop, and there removed from his face and hands 
all traces of his previous work — practising the same step all the 
time with the utmost gravity This done, he drew from some con- 
cealed place a little sciap of looking-glass, and with its assistance 
arranged his hair, and ascertained the exact state of a little carbuncle 
on his nose Having now completed his toilet, he placed the 
fragment of muror on a low bench, and looked ovei his shoulder 
at so much of his legs as could be reflected m that small compass, 
with the greatest possible complacency and satisfaction 

Sim, as Iiq was called in the locksmith’s family, or Mi Simon 
Tappertif, as he called himself, and lequired all men to style him 
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aut of doors, on holidays, and Sundays out, — was an old-fashioned, 
thm-faced, sleek-haired, sharp-nosed, sm^ll-eyed little fellow, very 
little more than five feet high, and thoroughly convinced m his own 
mind that he was above the middle size , rather tall, m fact, than 
otherwise Of his figure, which was well enough formed, though 
somewhat of the leanest, he entertained the ^highest admiration 9 
and with his legs, which, in knee-breeches, were perfect curiosities 
of littleness, he was enraptured to a degree amounting to enthusiasm 
He also had some majestic, shadowy ideas, which had never.been 
quite fathomed by his mtimat^ friends, concerning the power of his 
eye Indeed he had been known to go so far as to boast that 
he could utterly quell and subdue the haughtiest beauty by a simple 
process, which he termed ‘ eyeing her over , ’ but it must be added, 
that neither of this faculty, nor of the power he claimed to have, 
through the same gift, of vanquishing and heaving down dumb 
animals, exen m a labid state, had he ever furnished evidence 
which could be deemed quite satisfactory and conclusive 

It may be mfeired from these pienuses, that m the small body 
of Mr Tappertit there was locked up an ambitious and aspuing 
soul As certain liquors, confined in casks too cramped in their 
dimensions, will ferment, and fiet, and chafe in their imprisonment, 
so the spiritual essence 01 soul of Mr Tappertit would sometimes 
fume within that precious cask, his body, until, with gieat foam and 
froth and splutter, it would force a vent, and cairy all before it It 
was his custom to remark, m reference to any one of these occasions, 
that his soul had §;ot mto his head , and m this novel kind of* 
intoxication many scrapes and mishaps befell him which he had 
fiequently concealed with no small difficulty from his worthy mastei 
Sim Tappeitit, among fihe othei fancies upon which his before- 
mentioned soul was for exer feasting and legahng itself (and which 
fancies, like the livei of Prometheus, grew as they weie fed upon), 
had a mighty notion of his order , and had been heaid by the 
servant-maid openly expressing his regiet that the ’pientices no 
longer earned clubs wherewith to mace the citizens that was his 
strong expiession He was likewise xepoited to have said that m 
former times a stigma had been cast upon the body by the execution 
of George Barnwell, to which they should not have basely submitted, 
but should have demanded him of the legislature — temperately at 
fiist , then by an appeal to arms, if neces&ny — to be dealt with as 
they in then wusdom might think fit These thoughts always led 
him to consider what a glorious engine the ’pt entices might yet 
become if they had but a master spmt at then head , and then he 
would darkly, and to the terror of his hearers, hint at certain reck- 
less fellows that he knew of, and at a certain Liop. Heait ready to 
become their captain, wffio, once afoot, would make the L'oid Mayor 
tremble on his throne 
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In respect of dress and personal decoration, Sim Tappertit was 
no less of an adventuiou* and enterprising chaiacter He had been 
seen, beyond dispute, to pull off ruffles of the finest quality at the 
corner of the street on Sunday nights, and to put them carefully m 
his pocket before returning home , and it was quite notorious that 
on all great holiday occasions it was his habit to exchange his plain 
steel knee-buckles for a pair of glittering paste, under cover of a 
fr^ndly post, planted most conveniently m that same spot Add 
to this that he was 111 years just twenty, m his looks much older, 
and m conceit at least two hundred* that he had no objection to 
be jested with, touching his admiration of his master’s daughter, 
and had even, when called upon at a certain obscure tavern to 
pledge the lady whom he honoured with his love, toasted, with 
many winks and leers, a fair creature whose Christian name, he 
said, began -with a D — , — and as much is known of Sim Tappertit, 
who has by this time followed the locksmith m to breakfast, as is 
necessary to be know r n in making his acquaintance 

It was a substantial meal, for, over and above the ordmaiy tea 
equipage, the board creaked beneath the weight of a jolly round of 
beef, a ham of the first magnitude, and sundiy toweis of buttered 
\^>ikshire cake, piled slice upon slice m most alluring order There 
was also a goodly jug of well-browmed clay, fashioned into the foim 
of an old gentleman, not by any means unlike the locksmith, atop 
of whose bald head was a fine white froth answering to his wig, 
indicative, be}ond dispute, of sparkling hom(f*brew r ed ale But, 
better far than fair home-brewed, or Yorkshire cake, or ham, or beef, or 
anything to eat or drink that earth or air or water can supply, there 
sat, presiding over all, the locksmith’s r#sy daughter, before whose 
dark eyes even beef grew insignificant, and malt became as nothing 
Fathers should never kiss their daughters when young men are 
by It’s too much There aie bounds to human endurance So 
thought Sim Tappertit when Gabriel drew those rosy lips to his — 
those lips within Sim’s reach from day to day, and yet so far off 
He had a respect for his master, but he wished the Yoikshire cake 
might choke him 

* Father,’ said the locksmith’s daughter, when this salute was over, 
and they took their seats at table, 4 wfflat is this I hear about last 
night ? ’ % 

4 All true, my dear , true as the Gospel, Doll ’ 

‘Young Mr Qiester robbed, and lying wounded m the road, 
when you came up 1 ’ 

4 Ay — My Edwaid And beside him, Barnaby, calling for help 
with all his might It was w r ell it happened as it did, for the road’s 
a lonely one, the' hour was late, and, the night being cold, and poor 
Barnaby^ even less sensible than usual from surprise and fnght, the 
young gentleman might have met his death m a very short time.’ 

D 
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C I dread to think of it ^ cried his daughter with a shudder, 
1 How did you know him > 7 f 

4 Know him 1 * returned the locksmith. 4 I didn’t know him— 
how could I ? I had never seen him, often as I had heard and 
spoken of him I took him to Mrs. Rudge’s ^and she no sooner 
saw him than the truth came out ’ 

4 Miss Emma, father — -If this news should reach her, enlarged 
upon as it is suie to be, she will go distracted ’ * 

4 Why, lookye there again, how a man suffers for being g'ood- 
natured,’ said the locksmith r Miss Emma was with her uncle at 
the masquerade at Carlisle House, where she had gone, as the 
people at the Warren told me, sorely against her will What does 
your blockhead father when he a^id Mis Rudge have laid their 
heads togethei, but goes there whence ought to be abed, makes 
interest with his friend the doorkeeper, slips him on a mask and 
domino, and mixes with the masqueis ’ 

4 And like himself to do so ' 1 cried the girl, putting her fair arm 
lound his neck, and giving him a most enthusiastic kiss 

4 Like himself'’ repeated Gabriel, affecting to grumble, but 
evidently delighted with the part he had taken, and with her praise 
‘Very like himself — so your mother said However, he mingled 
with the crowd, and prettily womed and badgered he was, I warrant 
you, with people squeaking, 44 Don’t you know me ? ” and 44 I’ve found 
you out,” and all that kind of nonsense m his ears He might have 
wandered on till n$w, but m a little loom theie was a young lady 
who had taken off her mask, on account of the place being veiy 
warm, and was sitting there alone ’ 

4 And that was she ? ’ sard his daughter hastily 
4 And that was she,’ replied the locksmith, 4 and I no sooner 
whispeied to her what the matter was — as softly, Doll, and with 
neaily as much ait as you could have used jouiself — than she gives 
a kind of sci earn and faints away ’ 

4 What did you do — what happened next ? ’ asked his daughter 
4 Why, the masks came flocking lound, with a general noise and 
hubbub, and I thought myself m luck to get clear off, that’s all,” 
rejoined the locksmith 4 What happened when I reached home 
you may guess, if you didn’t hear it Ah ' Well, it’s a pooi heait 
that never rejoices — Put Toby this way, my dear ’ 

This Toby was the brown jug of which previous mention has 
been made Applying his lips to the worthy old gentleman’s bene- 
volent forehead, the locksmith, who had all this time been ravaging 
among the eatables, kept them there so long, at the r same time 
raising the vessel slowly m the air, that at length Toby stood on his 
head upon his nose, when he smacked his lips, and set him on the 
table again with fond leluctance * 

Although Sim Tappertit had taken no shaie in this conversation, 
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no pait of it being addressed to him, he had not been wanting m 
such silent manifestations of astonishment, as he deemed most 
compatible with the favourable display of his eyes Regarding the 
pause which now ensued, as a particularly advantageous opportunity 
for doing great execution with them upon the locksmith’s daughter 



(who he hs*d no doubt was looking at him m mute admiration), he 
began to screw and twist his face, and especially those features, into 
such extraordinary, hideous, and unparalleled contortions, that 
Gabriel, who happened to look towards him, was stricken with 
amazement. 
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4 Why, what the devil’s the mattei with the lad ? 9 cried the lock- 
smith 4 Is he choking ? ’ f 

4 Who ? ’ demanded Sim, with some disdain 
c Who ? why, you/ returned his master 4 What do you mean by 
making those horrible faces over your breakfast 

4 Faces are matters of taste, sir/ said Mr Tappertit, rather dis- 
comfited , not the less so because he saw the locksmith’s daughter 
smiling r c 

4 Sim/ rejoined Gabriel, laughing heartily £ Don’t be a fool," for 
I’d rather see you m your sensed These young fellows/ he added, 
turning to his daughter, 4 are always committing some folly or 
another There was a quarrel between Joe Willet and old John 
last night — though I can’t say Joe ^as much in fault eithei He’ll 
be missing one of these mornings, and will have gone away upon 
some wild-goose errand, seeking his fortune — Why, what’s the 
matter, Doll > You are making faces now The girls are as bad 
as the boys every bit 1 ’ 

c It’s the tea/ said Dolly, turning alternately very red and very 
white, which is no doubt the effect of a slight scald — 4 so very 
hot ’ 

Mi. Tappertit looked immensely big at a quartern loaf on th <5 
table, and breathed hard 

4 Is that alP’ returned the locksmith 4 Put some more milk in 
it — Wes, I am sorry for Joe, because he is a likely young fellow, 
and gams upon ond* every time one sees him But he’ll stait off, 
you’ll find Indeed he told me as much himself 1 ’ 

4 Indeed f ’ cried Dolly in a famt voice 4 In — deed i ’ 

4 Is the tea tickling you? throat still, my dear ? ’ said the lock- 
smith 

But, befoie his daughter could make him any answei, she was 
taken with a troublesome cough, and it was such a \ ery unpleasant 
cough, that, when she left off, the tears were staitmg m her bright 
eyes The good-natured locksmith was still patting her on the 
back and applying such gentle iesroratives, when a message arnved 
from Mrs Vaiden, making known to all whom it might concern, 
that she felt too much indisposed to use after her great agitation 
and anxiety of the previous night, and therefore desired to be 
immediately accommodated with the little *black tea-pot of strong 
mixed tea, a couple of rounds of butteied toast, a middling-sized 
dish of beef and ham cut thin, and the Protestant Manual m two 
volumes post octavo Like some other ladies who m remote ages 
flourished upon this globe, Mrs Yarden was most devout when 
most ill-tempered Whenever she and her husband weie at unusual 
variance, then the Protestant Manual was m high feather. «* 

Knowing from experience what these requests portended, the 
triumvirate broke up, Dolly, to see the ordeis executed with all 
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despatch ^ Gabriel, to some out-of-door work in his little chaise , and 
Sim, to his daily duty i 3 l the workshop, to which retreat he carried 
the big look, although the loaf remained behind 

Indeed the big look increased immensely, and when he had tied 
his apron on, became quite gigantic It was not until he had 



seveial tipaes walked up and down with folded arms, and the longest 
strides he could take, and had kicked a great many small articles 
out of his wa% that his lip began to curl At length, a gloomy 
densiqn came upon his featuies, and he smiled , uttenng meanwhile 
with supreme contempt the monosyllable 1 Joe 1 1 
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‘ I eyed her over, while he talked about the fellow/ he said, c and 
that was of couise the reason of hei being confused Joe 1 ’ 

He walked up and down again much quicker than before, and if 
possible with longer strides , sometimes stopping to take a glance at 
his legs, and sometimes to jerk out, and cast fiom him, another 
4 Joe 1 5 In the course of a quarter of an hour or so he again 
assumed the papei cap and tiled to woik No It could not be 
done r 

‘ I'll do nothing to-day/ said Mr Tappertit, dashing it down 
again, 4 but gnnd I’ll grind up all the tools Grinding will suit 
my present humour well Joe 1 ’ 

Whin ~r-r~r The gnndstone was soon m motioh , the sparks weie 
flying off m showers This was the occupation for his heated spirit 
Whirr-r-r-r-i-r-r 

4 Something will come of this ! ’ said *Mr Tappertit, pausing as if 
m triumph, and wiping his heated face upon his sleeve Some- 
thing will come of this. I hope it mayn’t be human gore > ’ 

W hirr-r-r-i -l -r-r-r. 


CHAPTER V 

As soon as the business of the day was ovei, the locksmith sallied 
forth, alone, to visit the wounded gentleman and ascertain the 
progiess of his recovery The house wheie he had left him was m 
a by-street m Southwark, nq£ far from London Budge , and thithei 
he hied with all speed, bent upon returning with as little delay as 
might be, and getting to bed betimes 

The evening was boisterous — scarcely better than the previous 
night had been It was not easy for a stout man like Gabriel to 
keep his legs at the stieet corners, or to make head against the high 
wind, which often fanly got the better of him, and diove him back 
some paces, or, m defiance of all his eneigy, forced him to take 
shelter m an arch oi doorway until the fury of the gust was spent 
Occasionally a hat or wig, or both, came spinning and Bundling 
past him, like a mad thing , while the moje serious spectacle of 
falling tiles and slates, or of masses of brick and mortar or fragments 
of stone-copmg rattling upon the pavement near at hand, and 
splitting into fragments, did not mciease the pleasure of the 
journey, or make the way less dreary ^ 

4 A trying night for a man like me to walk m > 7 said the locksmith, 
as he knocked softly at the widow’s door 4 I ? d nTthcr he m old 
John’s chimney-corner, faith ! ’ # 

4 Who’s theie?’ demanded a woman’s voice from within, # Being 
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answered, it added a hasty word of welcome, and the door was 
quickly opened * 

She was about forty — perhaps two or three years older — with a 
cheerful aspect, and a face that had once been pretty It boie 
traces of affliction gjid care, but they weie of an old date, and Time 
had smoothed them Any one who had bestowed but a casual 
glance on Barnaby might have known that this v T as his mother, from 
tlie strong resemblance between them, but wheie m his face there 
was wuldness and vacancy, m hers there w r as the patient composure 
of long effort and quiet resignation » 

One thing about this face was very strange and startling You 
could not look upon it m its most cheerful mood without feeling 
that it had some extraordinary, capacity of expressing terroi It 
w r as not on the surface It was m no one feature that it lingered 
You could not take the eyes or mouth, or lines upon the cheek, and 
say, if this or that were otherwise, it would not be so Yet there it 
always lurked — something for evei dimly seen, but ever there, and 
never absent for a moment It w r as the faintest, palest shadow r of 
some look, to which an instant of intense and most unutteiable 
horror only could have given birth , but indistinct and feeble as it 
T^as, it did suggest w r hat that look must ha\e been, and fixed it m 
the mind as if it had had existence m a dream 

More faintly imaged, and wanting force and purpose, as it w ere, 
because of his darkened intellect, there w r as this same stamp upon 
the son Seen m a picture, it must have had* some legend with it, 
and would have haunted those who looked upon the camas They 
who knew the Maypole story, and could remember what the widow 
was, before her husband’s and his master’s murder, understood it 
well They recollected how the change had come, and could call 
to mind that when her son was born, upon the \exy day the deed 
was known, he bore upon his wrist what seemed a smear of blood 
but half washed out 

‘God save you, neighbour said the locksmith, as he followed 
her, with the air of an old friend, into a little paiiour where a 
cheerful fire was burning 

‘And you,’ she answered smiling ‘ Youi kind heait has brought 
30U heie again Nothing will keep you at home, I know of old, if 
there are friends to s ewe or comfort, out of doors ’ 

‘Tut, tut,’ returned the locksmith, rubbing his hands and warm- 
ing them c Yqji women are such talkeis. What of the patient, 
neighbour ? ’ 

‘ He is# sleeping now He was very restless towards daylight, 
and for some hours tossed and tumbled sadly But the fever has 
left him; and the doctor says he will soon mend He must not be 
removed until to-morrow ’ 

‘ He has had \1s1t01s to-day — humph ? ’ said Gabnel, sly ly 
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4 Yes Old Mr Chester has been here ever since we sent for him, 
and had not been gone many minutes wheif you knocked * 

‘No ladies?’ said Gabriel, elevating his eyebrows and looking 
disappointed 

‘ A letter,’ replied the widow 

‘ Come That’s better than nothing t ’ replied the locksmith 
‘ Who was the bearer ? ’ 

‘ Barnaby, of couise ’ 

‘ Barnaby’s a jewel > ’ said Varden , ‘ and comes and goes with 
ease where we who think ourselves much wiser would make but a 
poor hand of it He is not out wandering, again, I hope ? 5 

‘ Thank Heaven he is m his bed , having be # en up all night, as 
you know, and on his feet all day He was quite tired out Ah, 
neighbour, if I could but see him f oftener so — if I could but tame 

down that terrible restlessness ’ # 

‘ In good time,’ said the locksmith, kindly, ‘ m good time — don’t 
be down-hearted To my mind he grows wiser every day ’ 

The widow shook her head And yet, though she knew the 
locksmith sought to cheer her, and spoke from no conviction of 
his own, she was glad to hear even this praise of her poor be- 
nighted son 

‘ He will be a ’cute man yet/ resumed the locksmith ‘ Take 
caie, when we are growing old and foolish, Barnaby doesn’t put us 
to the blush, that’s all But our other friend,’ he added, looking 
under the table and about the floor — ‘ sharpest and cunmngest of all 
the sharp and cunning ones — where’s he ? ’ 

‘ In Barnaby’s room,’ lejomed the widow, with a famt smile 
‘ Ah 1 He’s a knowing Jplade 1 ’ said Varden, shaking his head 
6 1 should be sorry to talk secrets before him Oh t He’s a deep 
customer I’ve no doubt he can read, and write, and cast accounts 
if he chooses What was that ? Him tapping at the door ? ’ 

‘ No/ returned the widow ‘ It w r as in the street, I think Hark 1 
Yes There again i ’Tis some one knocking softly at the shutter 
Who can it be 1 ’ 

They had been speaking in a low tone, foi the invalid lay over- 
head, and the walls and ceilings being thm and pooily built, the 
sound of their voices might otherwise have distuibed his slumber 
The party without, whoever it was, could t$.ve stood close to the 
shutter without hearing anything spoken, and, seeing the light 
through the chinks and finding all so quiet, might have been per- 
suaded that only one person w r as there 

‘ Some thief or ruffian maybe/ said the locksmith c Gjye me the 
light ’ 

‘No, no/ she returned hastily ‘Such visitors h£ve never come 
to this poor dwelling Do you stay here You’re within call, at 
the woist I would rather go myself — alone ’ 
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‘Why?’ said the locksmith, unwillingly relinquishing the candle 
he had caught up from thh table 

‘Because — I don’t know why— because the wish is so strong 
upon me,’ she rejoined 4 There again— do not detain me, I beg of 
you!’ 

Gabriel looked at her, in great sui prise to see one 'who was usually 
so mild and quiet thus agitated, and with so little cause She left 
the room and closed the door behind her She stood for a moment 
as if hesitating, with her hand upon the lock In this short interval 
the knocking came again, and a voice close to the window— a voice 
the locksmith seemed to recollect, and to have some disagreeable 
association with — whispered 4 Make haste ’ 

The words were uttered m tha; low distinct voice which finds its 
way so readily to sleepers’ ears, and wakes them m a fright For 
a moment it startled even the locksmith, who imoluntarily drew 
back from the window, and listened 

The wind rumbling m the chimney made it difficult to heai what 
passed, but he could tell that the door was opened, that there was 
the tread of a man upon the cieakmg boards, and then a moment’s 
silence — broken by a suppressed something which was not a shriek, 
oi^gioan, or cry for help, and yet might have been either or all 
three , and the words £ My God 1 ’ uttered m a v oice it chilled him 
to hear 

He rushed out upon the instant There, at last, was that dreadful 
look — the very one he seemed to know so w ell <*and 5 et had ne\ ei 
seen before — upon her face There she stood, frozen to the ground, 
gazing with starting eyes, and livid cheeks, and e%ery feature fixed 
and ghastly, upon the man he had encounteied m the dark last night 
His eyes met those of the locksmith It was but a flash, an instant, 
a breath upon the polished glass, and he was gone 

The locksmith was upon him — had the skirts of his streaming 
garment almost m his grasp — when his arms w ere tightly clutched, 
and the widow flung herself upon the ground before him 

£ The other way — the other way,’ she cried £ He went the other 
way Turn — turn 5 ’ 

£ The other way ! I see him now,’ rejoined the locksmith, point- 
ing — £ ponder — there — there is his shadow passing by that light 
What — w r ho is this ? Lei me go ’ 

£ Come back, come back 1 ’ exclaimed the woman, clasping him 
£ Do not touch him on your life I charge you, come back He 
carries other lives besides his own Come back 1 ’ 

4 What dqes this mean ? ’ cried the locksmith 
4 No matter what it means, don’t ask, dont speak, don’t think 
about it He is'* not to be followed, checked, or stopped Come 
back 1 ’ * 

The old man looked at her m wonder, as she wnthed and clung 
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about him , and, borne down by her passion, suffered her to drag 
him into the house It was not until she r had chained and double- 
locked the door, fastened every bolt and bar with the heat and fury 
of a maniac, and drawn him back mto the room, that she turned 
upon him, once again, that stony look of horror, and, sinking down 
into a chair, covered her face, and shuddered, as though the hand 
of death were on her 


CHAPTER VI 

r 

Beyond all measure astonished by phe stiange occuriences which 
had passed with so much violence and rapidity, the locksmith gazed 
upon the shuddering figuie m the chair like one half stupefied, and 
would have gazed much longer, had not his tongue been loosened 
by compassion and humanity 

4 You aie ill , 7 said Gabriel c Let me call some neighbour 
m ’ 

1 Not for the world/ she rejoined, motioning to him with Her 
trembling hand, and holding her face aveited. £ It is enough that 
you have been by, to see this 7 

‘ Nay, more than enough — or less/ said Gabriel 

1 Be it so/ she rerturned. 4 As you like. Ask me no questions, I 
entreat you ’ 

4 Neighboui/ said the locksmith, after a pause * Is this fair, or 
reasonable, or just to yourself ? Is it like you, who have known 
me so long and sought my advice m all matters — like you, who from 
a girl have had a strong mind and a staunch heart ? ? 

4 1 have need of them/ she replied 4 I am growing old, both m 
years and care Perhaps that, and too much trial, have made them 
weaker than they used to be Do not speak to me ’ 

4 How can I see what I have seen, and hold my peace 1 ’ returned 
the locksmith c Who was that man, and why has his coming made 
this change m you > 9 

She was silent, but held to the chair as though to save herself 
from falling on the ground 

£ I take the licence of an old acquaintance, Maiy/ said the lock- 
smith, 4 who has ever had a warm regard for yew, and maybe has 
tried to pro\e it when he could Who is this ill-favoured man, and 
what has he to do with you ? Who is this ghost, that *s only seen 
in the black nights and bad weather ? How does he know, and 
why does he haunt, this house, whispering through chinks and 
crevices, as if there was that between him and you, Which neither 
durst so much as speak aloud of Who is he ? ’ 
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£ You do well to say he haunts this house/ returned the widow, 
faintly £ His shadow has' been upon it and me, m light and daih- 
ness, at noonday and midnight And now, at last, he has come m 
the body 1 ’ 

‘ But he wouldn’t l^ve gone in the body/ leturned the locksmith 
with some irritation, 4 if you had left my arms and legs at libeit) 
What riddle is it ^ ’ 

4 *It is one/ she answeied, using as she spoke, 4 that must lemam 
for ever as it is I dare not sa} more than that 7 
c Dare not * ’ repeated the wondering locksmith 
c Do not press me/ she replied 4 I am sick and faint, and e\ery 
faculty of life seems dead within me — No ' — Do not touch me, 
either ’ , 

Gabriel, who had stepped forward to render her assistance, fell 
back as she made this hasty exclamation, and regarded her m 
silent wondei 

4 Let me go my w r ay alone/ she said m a low \ oice, 4 and let the 
hands of no honest man touch mine to-night ’ When she had 
totteied to the door, she turned, and added with a stronger effort, 
‘This is a seciet, which, of necessity, I tiust to }ou You are a 
tri?e man As you have e\ei been good and kind to me, — keep it 
If any noise was heard abo\e, make some excuse — sa} an} thing but 
what you really saw r , and nevei let a w ord or look between us, recall 
this cncumstance I trust to }Ou Mind, I trust to )0u How 
much I trust, you never can conceive ’ 

Casting her eyes upon him for an instant she withdiew, and left 
him there alone 

Gabriel, not knowing w T hat to think, sfood staring at the door 
with a countenance full of surprise and dismay The more he 
pondered on what had passed, the less able he was to give it any 
favourable interpretation To find this widow woman, whose life 
for so many years had been supposed to be one of solitude and 
retirement, and who, m her quiet suffering character, had gained the 
good opinion and respect of all w T ho knew her — to find hei linked 
mysteriously with an ill-omened man, alaimed at his appearance, 
and yet fa\ ourmg his escape, w as a discov ery that pained as much 
as startled him Her reliance on his secrecy, and his tacit 
acquiescence, increased his distress of mind If he had spoken 
boldly, persisted m questioning her, detained her when she rose to 
leav e the room, m^de any kind of protest, instead of silentl} com- 
promising himself, as he felt he had done, he would have been more 
at ease * 

4 Why did I let her say it was a seciet, and she ti listed it to me 1 Y 
said Gabnel, putting his wig on one side to scratch his head with 
greater ease,* and looking ruefully at the fire C I ha\e no more 
readiness than old John himself W 7 h} didn’t I say firml), “You 
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have no right to such secrets, and I demand of you to tell me what 
this means,” instead of standing gaping sfc her, like an old mooncalf 
as I am 1 But there’s my weakness I can be obstinate enough 
with men if need be, but women may twist me lound their fingeis 
at their pleasuie ’ 

He took his wig off outright as he made this reflection, and, 
warming his handkerchief at the fire, began to rub and polish his 
bald head with it, until it glistened again * 

‘And yet,’ said the locksmith, softening under this soothing 
process, and stopping to smfle, ‘ it may be nothing Any drunken 
brawler trying to make his way into the house, would have alarmed 
a quiet soul like hei But then’ — and here r was the vexation — 

‘ how came it to be that man , hpw comes he to have this influence 
over her , how came she to favour his getting away from me , and, 
more than all, how came she not to say it was a sudden fright, and 
nothing more ? It’s a sad thing to ha\e, m one minute, reason to 
mistrust a person I have known so long, and an old sweetheart into 
the baigam , but what else can I do, with all this upon my mind * — 
Is that Barnaby outside there ? ’ 

4 Ay i ’ he cried, looking in and nodding, ‘ Sure enough it’s 
Barnaby — bow did you guess 

‘ By your shadow 7 ,’ said the locksmith 

£ Oho 1 ’ cried Barnaby, glancing over his shoulder 4 He’s a 
merry fellow, that shadow, and keeps close to me, though I am 
silly We have swell pranks, such walks, such runs, such gambols 
on the grass t Sometimes he’ll be half as tall as a church steeple, 
and sometimes no bigger than a dwarf Now, he goes on befoie, 
and now behind, and anpn he’ll be stealing on, on this side, or on 
that, stopping w hene\ er I stop, and thinking I can’t see him, though 
I have my eye on him sharp enough Oh 1 he’s a meny fellow 
Tell me — is he silly too i I think he is ’ 

4 Why ? ’ asked Gabriel 

‘ Because he never tues of mocking me, but does it all day long 
Why don’t you come ? ’ 

‘ Where > ’ 

4 Up-stairs He wants you Stay — wheie’s his shadow ? Come 

You’re a wise man , tell me that ’ 

‘Beside him, Barnaby, beside him, r I suppose,’ returned the 
locksmith 

‘ No ' ’ he replied, shaking his head 4 Guess jagam ’ 

4 Gone out a walking, maybe ? ’ 

‘He has changed shadows with a woman,’ the idiot jvhispered m 
his ear, and then fell back with a look of triumph 4 Her shadow’s 
always with him, and his with her That’s sport l think, eh ? ’ 

4 Barnaby,’ said the locksmith, with a grave look , Vcome hither, 
lad.’ 
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4 1 know what you want to say I know t’ he leplied, keeping 
away from him * But I ? m*cunnmg, I’m silent I only say so much 
to you — are you ready ?’ As he spoke, he caught up the light, and 
waved it with a wild laugh above his head 

4 Softly — gently,’ s^id the locksmith, exeiting all his influence to 
keep him calm and quiet 4 I thought you had been asleep ’ 

* So I have been asleep,’ he rejoined, with widely-opened eyes 
4 Tfiere have been great faces coming and going — close to my face, 
and then a mile away — low places to creep through, whether I 
would or no — high churches to fall down from — strange creatures 
crowded up together neck and heels, to sit upon the bed — that’s 
sleep, eh>’ 

£ Dreams, Barnaby, di earns,’ sai$ the locksmith 
4 Dreams > ’ he echoed softly* drawing closer to him 4 Those are 
not dreams ’ 

4 What are,’ leplied the locksmith, 4 if they aie not ? ’ 

4 1 dreamed,’ said Barnaby, passing his arm through Yai den’s, 
and peering close into his face as he answeied m a whisper, 4 1 
dreamed just now that something — it was m the shape of a man — 
followed me — came softly after me — -wouldn’t let me be — but was 
always hiding and crouching, like a cat in dark comers, waiting till 
I should pass, when it crept out and came softly after me — Did 
you ever see me run ? ’ 

4 Many a time, you know ’ 

4 You never saw r me run as I did m this dretm Still it came 
creeping on to worry me Nearer, nearer, nearer — I ran faster — 
leaped — spiung out of bed, and to the window — and there, m the 
street below — but he is waiting for us A*e you coming ? ’ 

4 What in the street below r , Barnaby?’ said Varden, imagining 
that he traced some connection between this vision and what had 
actually occuned 

Barnaby looked into his face, mutteied incoheiently, wa\ed the 
light abo\e his head again, laughed, and drawing the locksmith’s 
arm more tightly through his own, led him up the stairs in silence 
The) entered a homel) bedchamber, garnished m a scanty way 
with chairs, whose spindle-shanks bespoke then age, and other 
furmtuie of very little w orth , but clean and neatly kept Reclining 
m an easy-chair befoie the fire, pale and weak from waste of blood, 
was Edward Chester, the young gentleman who had been the first to 
quit the Ma)pole # on the pre\ious night, and who, extending his 
hand to the locksmith, welcomed him as his presen er and fnend 
4 Say no ijpiore, sir, say no more,’ said Gabriel 4 1 hope I would 
ha\e done at least as much for any man m such a strait, and most of 
all for you f sir *A certain young lady,’ he added, with some hesita- 
tion, 4 has done us many a kind turn, and w e naturally feel — I hope 
I give you no offence m sa) mg this, sn ? ' 
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The young man smiled and shook his head , at the same time 
moving m his chair as if m pam 

‘It’s no great matter/ he said, m answer to the locksmith's 
sympathising look, £ a mere uneasiness arising at least as much fiom 
being cooped up heie, as from the slight wou$d I have, or from the 
loss of blood Be seated, Mr Varden 

‘ If I may make so bold, Mr Edward, as to lean upon your chair/ 
returned the locksmith, accommodating his action to his speech, r and 
bending over him, £ Til stand here for the convenience of speaking 
low Barnaby is not in his quietest humour to-mght, and at such 
times talking never does him good/ 



They both glanced at the subject of this remark, who had taken a 
seat on the other side of the fire, and, smiling vacantly, was making 
puzzles on his fingers with a skein of string 

£ Pray, tell me, sii/ said Yarden, dropping his voice still lowei, 
6 exactly what happened last night. I have my reason for inquiring 
You left the Maypole, alone ? ’ 

‘And walked homeward alone, until I had nearly reached 
the place where you found me, when I heard the .gallop of a 
horse * 

6 Behind you ? ’ said the locksmith. 

c Indeed, yes — behind me. It was a single rider, who soon over* 
took me, and checking his horse, inquired the way to London/ 
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* You were on the alert, sir, knowing h6w many highwaymen there 
aie, scorning the roads midi directions? ’ said Varden 

‘ I was, but I had only a stick, having imprudently left my pistols 
m their holster-case with the landlord’s son I directed him as he 
desired Before the^words had passed my lips, he rode upon me 
funously, as if bent on trampling me down beneath his horse’s hoofs. 
In starting aside, I slipped and fell You found me with this stab 
and an ugly bruise or two, and without my puise — m which he 
found little enough for his pains And now r , Mr Vaiden,’ he added, 
shaking the locksmith by the hand, ‘ saving the extent of my grati- 
tude to you, you know as much as I ’ 

‘Except,’ said Gabriel, bending down yet more, and looking 
cautiously towards their silent neighbour, ‘ except m respect of the 
robber himself What like wsys he, sir? Speak low, if you please 
Barnaby means no harm, but I have watched him oftener than >ou, 
and I know r , little as you would think it, that he’s listening now * 

It required a strong confidence m the locksmith’s xeracity to lead 
any one to this belief, for every sense and faculty that Barnab} 
possessed, seemed to be fixed upon his game, to the exclusion of 
all othei things Something m the } oung man’s face expressed this 
opinion, for Gabnel repeated what he had just said, more earnesth 
than before, and with another glance towards Barnaby, again asked 
what like the man was 

‘The night w r as so dark,’ said Edward, ‘ the attack so sudden, and 
he so wrapped and muffled up, that I can hardly say It seems 
that — ’ 

* Don’t mention his name, sir,’ leturned the locksmith, following 
his look towards Barnaby, * I know ht saw him I want to know 
what you saw ’ 

‘All I remember is,’ said Edward, ‘ that as he checked his horse 
his hat w r as blown off He caught it, and replaced it on his head, 
which I observed was bound with a dark handkerchief A stranger 
entered the Maypole while I was there, w r hom I had not seen — for I 
had sat apart for reasons of m> own — and when I rose to lea^e the 
room and glanced round, he was m the shadow of the chimney and 
hidden from my sight But, if he and the robber were two diflex ent 
persons, their \oices were strangely and most remaikably alike, for 
directly the man addressed me m the road, I recognised his speech 
again ’ 

‘ It is as I fearec^ The \ery man was here to-night,’ thought the 
locksmith, changing coloui ‘ What dark history is this 1 ’ 

‘ Halloa cried a hoarse voice m his ear ‘ Halloa, halloa 
halloa ! Bow wow wow. What’s the matter here f Hal-loa i ’ 

The speaker — tvho made the locksmith start as if he had seen 
some supernatural agent — was a large raven, who had peiched upon 
the top of the easy-chair, unseen by him and Edwaid, and listened 
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with a polite attention and a most extraordmaiy appearance of com- 
prehending every word, to all they had said up to this point , turning 
his head from one to the other, as if his office were to judge between 
them, and it were of the very last importance that he should not 
lose a word ^ 

4 Look at him ' ’ said Varden, divided between admiration of the 
bud and a kind of fear of him 4 Was there ever such a knowing 
imp as that t Oh he’s a dreadful fellow t ’ r 

The raven, with his head very much on one side, and his bright 
eye shining like a diamond, preserved a thoughtful silence for a few 
seconds, and then replied m a voice so hoarse and distinct, that it 
seemed to come through his thick feathers rather than out of his 
mouth f 

4 Halloa, halloa, halloa t What’s e the matter here ! Keep up 
your spirits Never say die Bow wow avow I’m a devil, I’m a 
devil, I’m a devil Hurrah 1 ’ — And then, as if exulting m his 
infernal character, he began to whistle 

4 1 more than half believe he speaks the truth Upon my word I 
do,’ said Varden 4 Do you see how he looks at me, as if he knew 
what I w as saying ? 5 

To which the bird, balancing himself on tiptoe, as it were, afM 
moving his body up and down m a sort of grave dance, rejoined, 

4 I’m a devil, I’m a devil, I’m a devil,’ and flapped his wmgs against 
his sides as if he were bursting with laughter Barnaby clapped his 
hands, and fairly rolled upon the ground in an ecstasy of delight 
4 Stiange companions, sir,’ said the locksmith shaking his head, 
and looking from one to the other 4 The bird has all the wit ’ 

4 Stiange indeed 1 ’ said? Edvard, holding out his forefinger to the 
raven, who, in acknowledgment of the attention, made a dive at it 
immediately with his non bill 4 Is he old ?’ 

4 A mere boy, sir,’ replied the locksmith 4 A hundred and twenty, 
or theieabouts Call him down, Bamaby, my man ’ 

4 Call him 1 ’ echoed Barnaby, sitting upright upon the floor, and 
staring vacantly at Gabriel, as he thrust his hail back from his face 
4 But who can make him come > He calls me, and makes me go 
where he will He goes on befoie, and I follow He’s the mastei, 
and I’m the man Is that the truth, Grip ? ’ 

The raven gave a short, comfortable, confidential kind of croak , 
— a most expressive croak, which seemed to say, 4 You needn’t let 
these fellows into our secrets We understand ep.ch other It’s all 
right ’ 

‘/make him come?’ cried Barnaby, pointing to the bird 4 Him, 
who never goes to sleep, or so much as winks ! — Why, any time 
of night, you may see his eyes m my dark room," shining like two 
sparks And every night, and all night too, he’s broad awake, 
talking to himself, thinking what he shall do to-morrow, where we 
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shall go, and what he shall steal, and hide, and bury /make him 
come Ha ha ha 1 ’ « 

On second thoughts, the bird appeared disposed to come of him- 
self After a shoit survey of the ground, and a few sidelong looks 
at the ceiling and at everybody present in turn, he fluttered to the 
floor, and w ent to Carnaby — not in a hop, or w alk, 01 run, but in 
a pace like that of a very particular gentleman with exceedingly 
tight boots on, trying to walk fast over loose pebbles Then, 
stepping into his extended hand, and condescending to be held 
out at arm’s length, he gave vent Jo a succession of sounds, not 
unlike the drawing of some eight or ten dozen of long corks, 
and again asserted* his bumstone bnth and parentage with great 
distinctness 

The locksmith shook his heafl — peihaps in some doubt of the 
creature’s being really nothftig but a bird — perhaps m pity for 
Barnaby, w r ho by this time had him m his arms, and was rolling 
about, with hun, on the ground As he raised his e^es from the 
poor fellow he encounteied those of his mother, who had entered 
the room, and w r as looking on m silence 

She was quite white m the face, even to her lips, but had wholly 
^bdued her emotion, and wore her usual quiet look Varden 
fancied as he glanced at her that she shrunk from his e} e , and 
that she busied herself about the wounded gentleman to avoid him 
the better 

It w r as time he went to bed, she said He wq>s to be lemoved to 
his own home on the morrow, and he had already exceeded Ins 
time for sitting up, by a full hour Acting on this hint, the lock- 
smith prepared to take his leave 

4 By the bye,’ said Edward, as he shook him by the hand, and 
looked from him to Mrs Rudge and back again, ‘what noise was 
that below ? I heard your voice in the midst of it, and should have 
inquired before, but our other conversation drove it fiom my memoij 
What w r as it ? ’ 

The locksmith looked towards her, and bit his lip She leant 
against the chair, and bent her e)es upon the ground Barnaby 
too — he was listening 

— £ Some mad or drunken fcllow r , sir,’ Varden at length made 
answ er, looking steadily at the w ldow as he spoke ‘ He mistook 
the house, and tried to force an entrance 5 

She bieathed moie fieely, but stood quite motionless As the 
locksmith said ‘ Good night,’ and Barnaby caught up the candle to 
light him down the stairs, she took it from him, and charged him — 
with more ftaste and earnestness than so slight an occasion appeared 
to warrant — not to stir The raven followed them to satisfy himself 
that all was right below, and when they reached the street-door, 
stood on* the bottom stan drawing coiks out of number 
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With a ti enabling hand she unfastened the chain and bolts, and 
turned the key As she had her hand upofi the latch, the locksmith 
said m a low voice, 

‘ I have told a lie to-night, for your sake, Mary, and for the sake 
of bygone times and old acquaintance, when I would scorn to do 
so for my own. I hope I may have done no harm, or led to none 
I can’t help the suspicions you have forced upon me, and I am 
loth, I tell you plainly, to leave Mr Edward here. Take care he 
comes to no hurt I doubt the safety of this roof, and am glad he 
leaves it so soon Now, let m$ go 7 

For a moment she hid her face m her hands and wept, but 
resisting the strong impulse which evidently ifioved her to reply, 
opened the door — no wider than was sufficient for the passage of 
his body — and motioned him away A.s the locksmith stood upon 
the step, it was chained and locked behind him, and the raven, m 
furtherance of these precautions, barked like a lusty house-dog 

£ In league with that ill-looking figure that might have fallen from 
a gibbet — he listening and hiding here— Barnaby first upon the 
spot last night — can she who has always borne so fair a name be 
guilty of such crimes m seciet 1 ’ said the locksmith, musing 
‘Heaven forgive me if I am wrong, and send me just thought , 
but she is poor, the temptation may be great, and w r e daily hear of 
things as strange — Ay, bark away, my friend If theie’s any 
wickedness going on, that raven’s m it, Til be sw r om ’ 


CHAPTER VII 

Mrs Yarden was a lady of what is commonly called an uncertain 
temper — a phrase which being interpreted signifies a temper tolerably 
certain to make everybody more or less uncomfortable Thus it 
generally happened, that when other people were merry, Mis 
Yarden was dull , and that when other people were dull, Mrs Varden 
was disposed to be amazingly cheerful Indeed the worthy house- 
wife was of such a capricious nature, that she not only attained a 
higher pitch of genius than Macbeth, in respect of her ability to be 
wise, amazed, temperate and furious, loyal and neutral m an instant, 
but would sometimes ring the changes backw r aids^ and forwards on 
all possible moods and flights m one short quaiter of an hom , per- 
forming, as it weie, a kind of triple bob major on the peal of 
instruments in the female belfry, with a slalfulness and rapidity 
of execution that astonished all who heaid her 

It had been observed m this good lady (who did not want for 
personal attractions, being plump and buxom to look at, though 
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likehei fair daughtei, somewhat short m statuie) that this miceitamty 
of disposition strengthened and mcieased with her temporal pros- 
perity , and divers wise men and matrons, on friendly terms w ith 
the locksmith and his family, even went so far as to assert, that a 
tumble down somt half-dozen rounds in the woild’s ladder — such 
as the breaking of the bank in which her husband kept his money, 
or some little fall of that kind — w ould be the making of her, and 
could hardly tail to rendei her one of the most agreeable companions 
m existence Whether they were right or wrong m this conjectuie, 
certain it is that minds, like bodies, will often fall into a pimpled 
ill-conditioned state from mere excess of comfort, and like them, 
are often successfully cured by remedies m themselves \eiy nauseous 
and unpalatable * 

Mrs Varden’s chief aider*and abettor, and at the same time her 
principal victim and object of wrath, was her single domestic sen ant, 
one Miss Miggs, or as she w r as called, m confomnt} with those 
prejudices of society w hich lop and top from poor handmaidens all 
such genteel excrescences — Miggs This Miggs was a tall young 
lady, \eiy much addicted to pattens m private life, slender and 
shrewish, of a rather uncomfortable figure, and though not absolutely 
^di-looking, of a shaip and acid -usage As a geneial principle and 
abstract pioposition, Miggs held the male sex to be utter!} con- 
temptible and unwoithy of notice, to be fickle, false, base, sottish, 
inclined to perjuiy, and wholly undesen mg A hen particularly 
exasperated against them (which, scandal Said, was when Sim 
Tappeitit slighted hei most) she w r as accustomed to wish with great 
emphasis that the whole lace of women could but die off, m order 
that the men might be brought to know** the real \alue of the bless- 
ings by w hich they set so little store , nay, her feeling for her order 
ran so high, that she sometimes declared, if she could only ha\e 
good security for a fair, round number — say ten thousand — of young 
urgms following her example, she would, to spite mankind, hang, 
diown, stab, or poison herself, with a joy past all expression 

It was the voice of Miggs that gieeted the locksmith, when he 
knocked at his own house, with a shrill cry of A\ ho s there ? ’ 

4 hie, girl, me,’ returned Gabriel 

AVhat, already, sir t ’ said Miggs, opening the dooi with a look 
of surprise ‘ We were* just getting on our nightcaps to sit up,- — me 
and mistress Oh, she has been so bad 1 ’ 

Miggs said this w ith an air of uncommon candoui and concern , 
but the parlour-door was standing open, and as Gabriel \ery well 
knew for .whose eais it was designed, he regarded her with anything 
but an appro\ mg look as he passed m 

1 Master’s come home, mim, } cried Miggs, mnning befoie him 
into the parlour ‘You was wiong, mim, and I was right I 
thought he wouldn’t keep us up so late, two nights running, mini. 
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Master’s always considerate so far I’m so glad, mim, on your 
account I’m a little’ — here Miggs simpered — c a little sleepy 
myself, I’ll own it now, mim, though I said I wasn’t when you 
asked me It ain’t of no consequence, mim, of course ’ 

£ You had better,’ said the locksmith, who mo f st devoutly wished 
that Barnaby’s raven was at Miggs’ s ankles, £ you had better get to 
bed at once then ' 

4 Thanking you kindly, sir,’ leturned Miggs, £ I couldn’t take my 
lest in peace, noi fix my thoughts upon my prayeis, otherways than 
that I knew mistress was comfortable m her bed this night, by 
rights she ought to have been there, hours ago ’ 

£ You’re talkative, nnstiess,’ said Varden, pulling off his great-coat, 
and looking at her askew 9 

‘Taking the hint, sn,’ cued Miggs 4 with a flushed face, £ and 
thanking you for it most kindly, I will make bold to say, that if I 
give offence by having consideration for my mistress, I do not ask 
your pardon, but am content to get myself into trouble and to be 
in suffering ’ 

Here Mis Varden, who, with her countenance shrouded in a 
laige nightcap, had been all this time intent upon the Protestant 
Manual, looked lound, and acknowledged Miggs’ s championshipr 
by commanding her to hold her tongue 

Every little bone m Miggs’s throat and neck developed itself with 
a spitefulness quite alarming, as she replied, £ Yes, mim, I will ’ 

£ How do you find yourself now, my dear ? ’ said the locksmith, 
taking a chan near his wife (who had lesumed her book), and 
rubbing his knees haid as he made the mquny 

£ You’ie veiy anxious to know, an’t you^’ returned Mrs Varden, 
with her eyes upon the print £ You, that have not been neai me 
all day, and wouldn’t have been if I was dying t ’ 

£ My dear Martha — ’ said Gabriel 

Mrs Varden turned over to the next page , then went back again 
to the bottom line over leaf to be quite suie of the last words , and 
then w r ent on reading with an appearance of the deepest interest 
and study 

£ My dear Martha,’ said the locksmith, £ how can you say such 
things, when you know you don’t mean them ? If you v r ere dying t 
Why, if there was anything senous the matter with you, Martha, 
shouldn’t I be m constant attendance upon you ? ’ 

£ Yes 1 ’ cued Mis Varden, buistmg into tears, £ yes, you would 
I don’t doubt it, Varden Certainly you would * That’s as much 
as to tell me that you v r ould be hoveling lound me like a vulture, 
waiting till the breath w T as out of my body, that you might go and 
many somebody else ’ 

Miggs groaned m sympathy — a little short gioan, checked m its 
birth, and changed into a cough It seemed to say, £ I can’t help 
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it It’s wrung fiom me by the dreadful brutality of that monster 
master * 

‘ But you’ll break my heart one of these days,’ added Mrs Varden, 
with more resignation, ‘ and then we shall both be happy My only 
desire is to see D<*lly comfortably settled, and w hen she is, you may 
settle me as soon as you like ’ 

‘ Ah > ’ cried Miggs — and coughed again 

Poor Gabriel twisted his wig about in silence for a long time, and 
then said mildly, ‘ Has Dolly gone to bed?’ 

4 Your master speaks to you,’ stud Mrs Varden, looking sternly 
over her shoulder at Miss Miggs in waiting 

4 No, my dear, *L spoke to you/ suggested the locksmith 
c Did you hear me, Miggs cried the obdurate lady, stamping 
her foot upon the ground «You are beginning to despise me now, 
you are ? But this is example 1 ’ 

At this cruel rebuke, Miggs, whose teais were always read), for 
laige or small parties, on the shortest notice and the most reason- 
able terms, fell a civ mg -violently, holding both her hands tight 
upon her heart meanwhile, as if nothing less would pi event its 
splitting into small fiagments Mrs Vaiden, who likewise possessed 
that faculty in high pei faction, wept too, against Miggs, and with 
such effect that Miggs ga\e in after a time, and, except for an 
occasional sob, which seemed to threaten some remote intention of 
breaking out again, left her mistress m possession of the field Her 
superiority being thoioughly asserted, that la&y soon desisted like- 
w lse, and fell into a quiet melancholy 

The relief was so great, and the fatiguing occurxences of last 
night so completely overpowered the locksmith, that he nodded m 
his chair, and would doubtless have slept there all night, but for 
the voice of Mrs Varden, which, after a pause of some five minutes, 
awoke him with a stait 

£ If I am ever,’ said Mrs V — not scolding, but m a sort of mono- 
tonous remonstrance — £ m spirits, if I am ever cheerful, if I am 
ever more than usually disposed to be talkative and comfortable, 
this is the way I am treated ’ 

£ Such spirits as you was m too, mini, but half an hour ago 1 ’ cued 
Miggs £ I never see such company 1 * 

£ Because,’ said Mi% Vaiden, ‘because I nevei intei fere or inter- 
rupt, because I never question wheie anybody comes or goes, 
because my vvhple mmd and soul is bent on saving where I can 
save, and labouring m this house, — therefore, they try me as 
they do ^ 

‘Martha,’ urged the locksmith, endeavouring to look as wakeful 
as possible, ‘ what is it you complain of ^ I really came home with 
every wish and desire to be happy I did, indeed ’ 

‘ What do I complain of 1 ’ letoited his wife ‘Is it a chilling 
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thing to have one’s husband sulking and falling asleep dneclly he 
comes home — to have him freezing all one*!? warm-heartedness, and 
thi owing cold water over the fheside? Is it natural, when I know 
he went out upon a matter m which I am as much interested as 
anybody can be, that I should wish to know all £hat has happened, 
or that he should tell me without my begging and playing him to 
do it? Is that natuial, or is it not? ’ 

c I am very sorry, Martha, 7 said the good-natured locksmith £ f 
was really afraid you weie not disposed to talk pleasantly , I’ll tell 
you eveiythmg , I shall only be too glad, my dear ’ 

c No, Yaiden,’ returned his wife, rising with dignity ‘I daie say 
— thank you 1 I’m not a child to be collected one minute and 
petted the next — I’m a little too pld for that, Yaiden Miggs, 
carry the light You can be cheerful, IVJiggs, at least 5 

Miggs, who, to this moment, had been m the very depths of com- 
passionate despondency, passed instantly into the liveliest state 
conceivable, and tossing her head as she glanced towards the lock- 
smith, bore off her mistress and the light togethei 

* Now, who would think,’ thought Varden, shrugging his shoulders 
and drawing his chan neaiei to the fire, ‘ that that woman could 
evei be pleasant and agreeable ? And yet she can be Well, well/ 
all of us have our faults I’ll not be hard upon hers We have 
been man and wife too long for that ’ 

He dozed again — not the less pleasantly, peihaps, for his hearty 
temper While his eyes weie closed, the door leading to the upper 
stairs was paitially opened , and a head appealed, which, at sight 
of him, hastily drew back again 

4 I wish,’ mui mured Gab pel, waking at the noise, and looking 
round the loom, 4 I wish somebody would marry Miggs But that’s 
impossible t I wonder whether theie’s any madman alive, who 
would many Miggs 1 ’ 

This was such a vast speculation that he fell into a doze again, 
and slept until the fire was quite burnt out At last he roused 
himself, and having double-locked the street-door according to 
custom, and put the key m his pocket, went off to bed 

He had not left the room m darkness many minutes, when the 
head again appeared, and Sim Tappeitit entered, bearing m his 
hand a little lamp r 

4 What the devil business has he to stop up so late 1 ’ mutteied 
Sim, passing into the woikshop, and setting it down^upon the forge 
4 Here’s half the night gone already There’s only one good that 
has ever come to me out of this cursed old rusty mechanist tiade, 
and that’s this piece of ironmongery, upon my soul > ’ 

As he spoke, he diew from the right hand, or ralhei right leg 
pocket of his smalls, a clumsy large-sized key, which he inserted 
cautiously m the lock his master had secured, and softly opened the 
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door That done, he replaced his piece of secret woikmanship m 
his pocket , and leaving 11 the lamp burning, and closing the door 
carefully and without noise, stole out into the street — as little 
suspected by the locksmith m his sound deep sleep, as by Barnaby 
himself m his phantom-haunted dreams 



CHAPTER VIII 

Clear of the locksmith’s house, Sim^ Tappertit laid aside his 
cautious manner, and assuming m its stead that of a ruffling, 
swaggeimg, roving blade, who would rather kill a man than other- 
wise, and eat him too if needful, made the best of his wa> along 
the darkened streets 

Half pausing for an instant now and then to smite his pocket 
and assure himself of the safety of his master key, he hurried on to 
Barbican, and turning into one of the nai lowest of the nariow 
streets which diverged from that centre, slackened his pace and 
wiped his heated brow, as if the termination of his walk w ere near 
at hand 

It was not a very choice spot for midnight expeditions, being m 
truth one of more than questionable character, and of an appearance 
by no means inviting From the mam street he had entered, itself 
little better than an alle>, a low-browed dooiwa} led into a blind 
court, or yard, profoundly dark, unpa\ed, and reeking with stagnant 
odours -Into tins ill-favouied pit, the locksmith’s \agrant ’prentice 
groped hisnvay , and stopping at a house from whose defaced and 
lotten front the rude effigy of a bottle swung to and fro like some 
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gibbeted malefactor, struck thrice upon an ^ron grating with his foot 
After listening m vam for some lesponse to his signal, Mr Tappertit 
became impatient, and struck the giatmg thrice again 

A further delay ensued, but it was not of long duration The 
giound seemed to open at his feet, and a lagged head appeared 
£ Is that the captain ? ’ said a voice as ragged as the head 
4 Yes,’ replied Mr Tappertit haughtily, descending as he spok?, 

£ who should it be ? ’ 

* It’s so late, we gave you up,’ returned the voice, as its owner 
stopped to shut and fasten the grating £ You’re late, sir ’ 

£ Lead on,’ said Mi Tappertit, with a gloomy majesty, £ and make 
remarks when I require you Forward 1 ’ 

This latter w r ord of command was perhaps somewhat theatrical 
and unnecessary, inasmuch as the descent was by a very narrow, 
steep, and slippery flight of steps, and any rashness or departure 
from the beaten track must have ended m a yawning water-butt 
But Mr Tappertit being, like some other great commanders, favour- 
able to strong effects, and personal display, cried £ Forward ' ’ again, 
in the hoarsest voice he could assume , and led the way, with folded 
arms and knitted brows, to the cellar down below, where there wajs 
a small copper fixed in one corner, a chan or two, a form and table, 
a glimmering fire, and a truckle-bed, covered with a ragged patch- 
work rug 

£ Welcome, noble captain t ’ cried a lanky figure, rising as from 
a nap 

The captain nodded Then, throwing off his outer coat, he stood 
composed m all his dignity, and eyed his follower ovei 

£ What new s to-night ? ’^he asked, when he had looked into his 
very soul 

£ Nothing particular,’ replied the other, stretching himself — and 
he was so long already that it w r as quite alarming to see him do it 
— £ how come you to be so late ? ’ 
c No matter,’ was all the captain deigned to say in answer £ Is 
the room prepared ? ’ 

£ It is,’ replied the follower 
£ The comrade — is he here?’ 

£ Yes And a sprinkling of the others — you hear ’em ? ’ 
e Playing skittles 1 ’ said the captain mCodily £ Light-hearted 
revellers ' ’ 

There was no doubt respecting the particular amusement in which 
these heedless spirits were indulging, for even m the close and 
stifling atmosphere of the vault, the noise sounded like distant 
thunder It certainly appeared, at first sight, a singular spot to 
choose, for that or any other purpose of relaxation, if the other 
cellars answered to the one m which this brief colloquy took 
place j for the floois were of sodden earth, the walls and roof 
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of damp bare brick tap^tned w ith the tracks of snails and slugs , 
the air was sickening, tainted, and offensive It seemed, from one 
strong flavour which was uppermost among the various odours of 
the place, that it had, at no very distant period, been used as a 
stoiehouse for cheeses, a cucumstance which, while it accounted 
for the greasy moisture that hung about it, was agieeably suggestive 
of rats It was natuially damp besides, and little trees of fungus 
spiung from every mouldering cornel 

The proprietor of this charming retreat, and ownei of the lagged 
head before mentioned — for he ware an old tie-wig as baie and 
fiouzy as a stunted^ hearth-broom — had by this time joined them, 
and stood a little apart, rubbing his hands, wagging his hoary 
bristled chm, and smiling in silence His e}es were closed, but 
had they been wide open, it w»ould have been easy to tell, from the 
attentive expression of the face he turned towards them — pale 
and unwholesome as might be expected in one of his undergiound 
existence — and from a certain anxious raising and qun enng of the 
lids, that he was blind * 

£ E\ en Stagg hath been asleep,’ said the long comrade, nodding 
tow aids this peison 

4 Sound, captain, sound 1 ’ cued the blind man, ‘what does m\ 
noble captain dunk — is it biand), rum, usquebaugh^ Is it so iked 
gunpowder, or blazing oil ? Gi\e it a name, heart of oak, and wed 
get it for you, if it w as w me from a bishop’s cellar, or melted gold 
from King George’s mint ’ 

£ See,’ said Mr 1 appertit haughtil) , c that it’s something strong, 
and comes quick , and so long as you take care of that, } ou may 
bring it from the devil’s cellar, if ) ou like-* 

£ Boldly said, noble capta 1 1 1 ’ rejoined the blind man c Spoken 
like the ’Prentices’ Glory Ha, ha ! Fiom the devil’s cellar ? A 
brave joke 1 The captain joketh Ha, ha, ha ! ’ 

£ I’ll tell }Ou w r hat, my fine feller,’ said Mr. Tappertit, eyeing the 
host o\ er as he w r alked to a closet, and took out a bottle and glass 
as carelessly as if he had been in full possession of his sight, £ if 5 ou 
make that row, } ou’ll find that the captain’s ver> far from joking, 
and so I tell } ou ’ 

£ He’s got his e> es on me ’ ’ cried Stagg, stopping short on his 
way back, and affecting no screen his face with the bottle £ I feel 
’em though I can’t see ’em £ Take ’em off, noble captain Remove 
’em, for they pierce like gimlets ’ 

Mr Tappertit smiled grimly at his comrade, and twisting out 
one more# look — a kind of ocular screw — under the influence of 
which the blind # man feigned to undergo great anguish and torture, 
bade him; m a softened tone, approach, and hold his peace 

£ I obey*you, captain,’ cried Stagg, drawing close to him and 
filling out a bumper without spilling a drop, by reason that he held 
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his little finger at the brim of the glass, and stopped at the instant 
the liquor touched it, £ drink, noble governor Death to all masters, 
life to all ’prentices, and love to all fair damsels Drmk, brave 
general, and warm youi gallant heait 1 ’ 

Mi Tappertit condescended to take the glass from his outstretched 
hand Stagg then dropped on one knee, and gently smoothed the 
calves of his legs, with an air of humble admiration 

£ That I had but eyes ! ’ he cried, 4 to behold my captain’s 
symmetrical proportions 1 That I had but eyes, to look upon these 
twin invaders of domestic peac^ ' ’ 

£ Get out 1 ’ said Mr Tappertit, glancing downward at his favourite 
limbs £ Go along, will you, Stagg 1 ’ 

£ When I touch my own afterwards,’ cried the host, smiting them 
reproachfully, £ I hate ’em Comparatively speaking, they’ve no 
moie shape than wooden legs, beside these models of my noble 
captain’s ’ 

£ Yours 1 ’ exclaimed Mr Tappertit c No, I should think not 
Don’t talk about those precious old toothpicks in the same breath 
with mine, that’s rather too much Here. Take the glass. 
Benjamin Lead on To business t ’ 

With these w ords, he folded his arms again , and frowning witn 
a sullen majesty, passed with his companion through a little dooi 
at the upper end of the cellar, and disappeared , leaving Stagg to 
his private meditations 

The vault they entered, strewn with sawdust and dimly lighted, 
was between the outer one from which they had just come, and that 
m which the skittle-players were diverting themselves , as was mani- 
fested by the increased noise and clamour of tongues, which was 
suddenly stopped, however, and replaced by a dead silence, at a 
signal from the long comiade Then, this young gentleman, going 
to a little cupboard, returned with a thigh-bone, which m foimer 
times must have been part and parcel of some individual at least 
as long as himself, and placed the same m the hands of Mi. 
Tappertit , who, receiving it as a sceptre and staff of authority, 
cocked his three-cornered hat fiercely on the top of his head, and 
mounted a large table, whereon a chair of state, cheeifully ornamented 
with a couple of skulls, was placed ready for his reception 

He had no sooner assumed this position, than anothei young 
gentleman appeared, bearing m his arms a huge clasped book, who 
made him a profound obeisance, and delivering it to the long 
comrade, advanced to the table, and turning his back upon it, stood 
there Atlas-wise Then, the long comrade got upon the«table too , 
and seating himself m a lower chair than Mr Tappertit’s, with much 
state and ceremony, placed the large book on the shoulders of then 
mute companion as deliberately as if he had been a wooden desk, and 
piepared to make entries therein with a pen of corresponding size. 
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When the long comrade had made these piepaiations, he looked 
towards Mr Tappertit, afid Mr Tappeitit, flourishing the bone, 
knocked nine times therewith upon one of the skulls At the ninth 
stroke, a third young gentleman emerged fiom the dooi leading to 
the skittle-ground, anc^ bowing low, awaited his commands 



‘ ’Prentice 1 * said the mighty captain, c who waits without ? 5 

The ’prertf ice made answer that a strangei was m attendance, 
who claimed admission into that secret society of ’Prentice Knights, 
and a fiee participation m then rights, privileges, and immunities 
Thereupon Mr Tappertit flourished the bone again, and giving the 
othei skull a prodigious rap on the no«e, exclaimed { Admit him ! ’ 
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At these dread woids the 'prentice bow^d once more, and so with- 
drew as he had come 

There soon appeared at the same door, two other 'prentices, 
having between them a third, whose eyes were bandaged, and who 
was attired in a bag-wag, and a broad-skirt<£d coat, trimmed with 
tarnished lace , and who was gilded with a swoid, m compliance 
with the laws of the Institution regulating the introduction of 
candidates, which required them to assume this courtly dress, and 
kept it constantly m lavender, for their convenience One of the 
conductois of this novice held a rusty blunderbuss pointed towaids 
his eai, and the othei a very ancient sabre, jvith which he carved 
imaginary offenders as he came along m a sanguinary and anatomical 
manner A 

As this silent group advanced, Mi Tappertit fixed his hat upon 
his head The novice then laid his hand upon his breast and bent 
before him When he had humbled himself sufficiently, the captain 
ordeied the bandage to be removed, and proceeded to eye him 
over 

* Ha ' ’ said the captain, thoughtfully, when he had concluded 
this 01 deal 4 Proceed ’ ^ 

The long comrade read aloud as follows — 1 Mark Gilheit Age, 
nineteen Bound to Thomas Curzon, hosier, Golden Fleece, Aid- 
gate Loves Curzon’ s daughter Cannot say that Curzon' s daughter 
loves him Should think it probable Curzon pulled his ears last 
Tuesday w r eek ’ 

4 How r 1 ’ cried the captain, staitmg 
£ For looking at his daughtei, please you,' said the nouce 
4 Write Cuizon dowi*, Denounced,’ said the captain 4 Put a 
black cioss against the name of Curzon ’ 

4 So please you,’ said the novice, 4 that’s not the worst — he calls 
his ’prentice idle dog, and stops his beer unless he works to his 
liking He gives Dutch cheese, too, eating Cheshire, sir, himself, 
and Sundays out, are only once a month ’ 

4 This,’ said Mr Tappertit gravely, 4 is a flagrant case Put two 
black crosses to the name of Curzon ' 

4 If the society,’ said the novice, who was an ill-looking, one-sided, 
shambling lad, with sunken eyes set close together in his head — 4 if 
the society would burn his house down*~foi he’s not insured — oi 
beat him as he comes home from his club at night, or help me to 
carry off his daughter, and marry hei at the Fleat, whether she gave 
consent or no — ■' 

Mr Tappertit waved his grizzly truncheon as an admonition to 
him not to interrupt, and ordered three black crosses to the name of 
Curzon 

‘Which means,’ he said m giacious explanation* ‘vengeance, 
complete and temble 'Prentice, do you love the Constitution?’ 
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To which the novice (being to that end mstiucted by his attendant 
sponsois) replied e I do 1 * f 

‘The Church, the State, and everything established — but the 
masters ? ’ quoth the captain 

Again the novice s^id ‘ I do ’ 

Having said it, he listened meekly to the captain, who m rn 
address prepared for such occasions, told him how that undei that 
same Constitution (which was kept m a strong box somewhere, but 
vvheie exactly he could not find out, or he would have endeavoured 
to procure a copy of it), the J prentice # s had, in times gone b} , had 
frequent holidays of right, broken people’s heads by scores, defied 
their masteis, na), e*en achieved some glorious murders m the 
streets, which privileges had gradually been wiested fiom them, and 
in all which noble aspirations thpy were now restrained , how the de- 
grading checks imposed upon them were unquestionably attributable 
to the innovating spirit of the times, and how they united therefore 
to resist all change, except such change as would lestore those good 
old English customs, by which they would stand or fall After 
illustrating the wisdom of going backward, b> leference to that 
sagacious fish, the crab, and the not unfrequent practice of the mule 
awl donkey, he described their general objects, which were briefly 
vengeance on their T)iant Masters (of whose grievous and insup- 
portable oppression no ’pi entice could entertain a moment’s doubt) 
and the restoration, as aforesaid, of then ancient lights and hohdavs , 
for neither of which objects weie they now quite *ripe, being barely 
twenty strong, but which they pledged themselves to pursue with 
fire and sword when needful Then he described the oath which 
ever} member of that small remnant of a noble bod} took, and 
which was of a dreadful and impressive kmd, binding him, at the 
bidding of his chief, to resist and obstruct the Lord Mayor, sword- 
bearer, and chaplain , to despise the authont) of the sheriffs , and 
to hold the court of aldermen as nought , but not on an} account, 
m case the fulness of time should bung a general using of ’pi entices, 
to damage or in an} way disfiguie lemple Bai, which was strictly 
constitutional and alw ays to be approached vv ith rev erence Hav mg 
gone over these several heads with gieat eloquence and force, and 
having further infoimed the novice that this societ} had its origin m 
his own teeming brain, stipulated by a swelling sense of wrong and 
outrage, Mr Tappertit demanded whether he had strength of heart 
to take the mighty pledge required, 01 whether he would withdraw 
while retieat was }<!t m his power 

To this the novice made rejoinder, that he would take the vow, 
though it should choke him, and it was accordingly administered 
w ith many impressiv e circumstances, among which the lighting up 
of the two skplls with a candle-end inside of each, and a great many 
flouiishes*v\ith the bone, were chiefly conspicuous, not to mention 
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a variety of grave exercises with the blunderbuss and sabre, and 
some dismal groaning by unseen 'prentices without All these dark 
and direful ceremonies being at length completed, the table was put 
aside, the chair of state removed, the sceptre locked up m its usual 
cupboard, the doois of communication between the three cellars 
thrown freely open, and the ’Prentice Knights resigned themselves 
to merriment 

But Mr Tapper tit, who had a soul above the vulgar herd, r and 
who, on account of his gieatness, could only afford to be meiry now 
and then, threw himself on acbench with the air of a man who was 
faint with dignity He looked with an indifferent eye, alike on 
skittles, cards, and dice, thinking only of the r locksmith’s daughter, 
and the base degenerate days oit which he had fallen 

4 My noble captain neither games, nor sings, nor dances,’ said his 
host, taking a seat beside him 4 Drink, gallant general ' ’ 

Mi Tappertit drained the proffeied goblet to the diegs, then 
thrust his hands into his pockets, and with a lowenng visage walked 
among the skittles, while his followeis (such is the influence of 
supenor genius) restrained the aident ball, and held his little shins 
in dumb respect 

4 If I had been born a corsair or a pnate, a brigand, genteel high- 
wayman or patriot — and they’re the same thing,’ thought Mr. 
Tappeitit, musing among the nme-pms, 4 I should have been all 
right But to drag out a ignoble existence unbeknown to mankind 
m general — patieitce 1 I will be famous yet A voice within me 
keeps on whispering Gieatness I shall burst out one of these days, 
and w r hen I do, what pow r ei can keep me down? I feel my soul 
getting into my head at*the idea More drink there 1 ’ 

4 The novice,’ pursued Mi Tappertit, not exactly m a voice of 
thunder, for his tones, to say the tiuth, were rather cracked and 
shnll — but veiy impressively, notwithstanding — * 4 where is he?’ 

4 Plere, noble captain t ’ cued Stagg 4 One stands beside me who 
I feel is a sti anger ’ 

‘Have you,’ said Mr Tappertit, letting his gaze fall on the party indi- 
cated, who was indeed the new knight, by this time restored to his own 
apparel , 4 have you the impression of your street-door key m wax ?’ 

The long comrade anticipated the reply, by producing it fiom the 
shelf on which it had been deposited • 

4 Good,’ said Mr. Tappertit, scrutinising it attentively, while a 
breathless silence reigned around, for he hacj, constructed secret 
door-keys for the whole society, and perhaps owed something of his 
influence to that mean and trivial cncamstance — on* such slight 
accidents do even men of mind depend f — 4 This is easily made. 
Come hithei, friend’ 

With that, he beckoned the new knight apait, and pitting the 
pattern m his pocket, motioned to him to w r alk by his side. 
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4 And so,’ he said, when they had taken a few turns up and down, 

4 you — you love your master’s daughter ? ’ 

4 1 do,’ said the ’prentice £ Honoui bright No chaff, you 
know r ’ 

4 Have you,’ rejoiced Mi Tappertit, catching him by the wrist, 
and giving him a look which would have been expressive of the 
most deadly malevolence, but for an accidental hiccup that rather 
interfered with it , 4 have you a — a rival ? ’ 

4 Not as I know on,’ replied the ’pi entice 
4 If you had now — ’ said Mi Tappertit — 4 w r hat would you — 
eh ? — ’ 

The ’prentice looked fierce and clenched his fists 
4 It is enough,’ cried Mr Tapp^Ltit hastily, 4 we understand each 
other We are observed I tjiank y ou ’ 

So saying, he cast him off again , and calling the long comrade 
aside after taking a few hasty turns by himself, bade him immediately 
write and post against the wall, a notice, proscribing one Joseph 
Willet (commonly known as Joe) of Chigwell, foibidding all 
’Prentice Knights to succour, comfort, or hold communion with 
him , and lequirmg them, on pam of excommunication, to molest, 
ftfcrt, wrong, annoy, and pick quarrels with the said Joseph, 
whensoever and wheresoever they, or any of them, should happen 
to encounter him 

Having relieved his mind by this eneigetic proceeding, he con- 
descended to approach the festive board, and wmiming by degiees, 
at length deigned to preside, and even to enchant the company with 
a song After this, he lose to such a pitch as to consent to regale 
the society with a hornpipe, which he actually performed to the 
music of a fiddle (played by an ingenious member) with such 
surpassing agility and brilliancy of execution, that the spectators 
could not be sufficiently enthusiastic in their admiration , and their 
host protested, with tears 111 his eyes, that he had nev er truly felt his 
blindness until that moment 

But the host withdrawing — probabl} to weep in secret — soon 
letumed with the information that it wanted little more than an hour 
of day, and that all the cocks in Barbican had already begun to 
crow, as if their lives depended on it At this intelligence, the 
’Prentice Knights arose *n haste, and marshalling into a line, filed 
off one by one and dispersed with all speed to their seveial homes, 
leaving their leader to pass the grating last. 

4 Good night, noble captain,’ whisptied the blind man as he held 
it open for his passage out ‘Farewell, brave general B}e, bve, 
lllustnous commander Good luck go with yon for a— conceited, 
bragging, empty-headed, duck-legged idiot ’ 

With which parting words, coolly added as he listened to his 
receding footsteps and locked the grate upon himself, he descended 
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the steps, and lighting the fire below the little coppei, prepared, 
without any assistance, for his daily occupation , which was to 
retail at the aiea-head above pennyworths of bioth and soup, and 
savouiy puddings, compounded of such scraps as were to be bought 
m the heap for the least money at Fleet Market m the evening 
time, and for the sale of which he had neea to have depended 
chiefly on his private connection, for the court had no thoroughfare, 
and was not that kind of place m which many people were likely to 
take the air, or to frequent as an agreeable promenade 


chapIe^ IX 

Chroniclers are privileged to enter where they list, to come and 
go through keyholes, to ride upon the wind, to overcome, in their 
soarings up and down, all obstacles of distance, time, and place 
Thrice blessed be this last consideration, since it enables us to follow 
the disdainful Miggs even into the sanctity of her chamber, and to 
hold her in sw 7 eet companionship through the dreary watches of the 
night i 

Miss Miggs, having undone her mistress, as she phrased it (which 
means, assisted to undress her), and having seen her comfortably to 
bed in the back ropm on the first floor, withdiew to her own apart- 
ment, m the attic story Notwithstanding her declaration in the 
locksmith’s piesence, she was in no mood for sleep, so, putting her 
light upon the table and withdrawing the little window curtain, she 
gazed out pensively at tlfe wild night sky 

Perhaps she wondered what star was destined for her habitation 
when she had run her little course below, perhaps speculated which 
of those glimmering spheres might be the natal oib of Mr Tapper- 
tit , perhaps marvelled how they could gaze dow r n on that perfidious 
creature, man, and not sicken and turn green as chemists’ lamps , 
pei haps thought of nothing in particular Whatever she thought 
about, there she sat, until her attention, alive to anything connected 
w r ith the insinuating ’pi entice, was attracted by a noise m the next 
room to her own — his room , the room m which he slept, and 
dieamed — it might be, sometimes dieamea of her 

That he was not dreaming now, unless he w 7 as taking a walk m 
his sleep, was clear, foi every now and then thete came a shuffling 
noise, as though he w r ere engaged in polishing the whitewashed 
wall , then a gentle creaking of his door , then the faintest indication 
of his stealthy footsteps on the landing-place outside Noting this 
latter circumstance, Miss Miggs turned pale and shuddjeied, as mis- 
trusting his intentions , and more than once exclaimed, below her 
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breath, £ Oh 1 what a Piovidence it is, as I am bolted in ! ’ — which, 
owing doubtless to her alirm, was a confusion of ideas on her part 
between a bolt and its use , foi though theie was one on the dooi, 
it was not fastened 

Miss Miggs’ s sensf of hearing, howevei, having as shaip an edge 
as hei temper, and being of the same snappish and suspicious kind, 
very soon informed hei that the footsteps passed her dooi, and 
appeared to have some object quite separate and disconnected fiom 
herself At this discovery she became more alarmed than evei, 
and was about to give utterance to j:hose cries of £ Thieves ” and 
1 Muider 1 ’ which she had hitherto restrained, when it occuired to 
hei to look softly oufr, and see that hei fears had some good palpable 
foundation « 

Looking out accordingly and stretching her neck ovei the hand- 
lail, she descued, to her great amazement, Mr Tappertit completely 
diessed, stealing down-stairs, one step at a time, with his shoes m 
one hand and a lamp in the other Following him with her eyes, 
and going down a little way herself to get the better of an intei - 
venmg angle, she beheld him thrust his head m at the parloui -dooi , 
diaw it back again with great swiftness, and immediately begin a 
Tstieat upstius with all possible expedition 

‘ Heie J s mystencs 1 * said the damsel, when she was safe in hei 
own loom again, quite out of bitath fc Oh giacious, heies 
my steues ' J 

The piospect of finding am bocL out in anything, would have 
kept Miss Miggs awake under the influence of henbane Presently 
she heard the step again, as she would have done if it had been that 
ot a feather endowed with motion and vyalkmg down on tiptoe 
Then gliding out as before, she again beheld the retreating figuie of 
the prentice , again he looked cautiously m at the parlour-door, but 
this time instead of retreating, he passed m and disappeared 

Miggs was back m her room, and had her head out of the window, 
before an elderly gentleman could have winked and lecovered fiom 
it Out he came at the street-dooi, shut it caielullv behind him, 
tried it with his knee, and swaggeied oh, putting something m his 
pocket as he went along At tins spectacle Miggs cutd ‘ Gracious ’ ’ 
again, and then ‘ Goodness giacious ' ’ and then 1 Goodness giacious 
me ! ’ and then, candle m # hand, w ent dow n-stairs as he had done 
Coming to the workshop, she saw the lamp burning on the forge, 
and everything as Sim had left it 

4 Why I wish I rhay only have a walking funeral, and never be 
buried decent w ith a mourning-coach and feathers, if the boy hasn t 
been and made a key for his own self' cried Miggs 4 Oh the Lttle 
v lllain ’ J ♦ 

This conclusion was not aimed at without consideration, and 
much peeping and peeling about, nor was it unassisted by the 

F 
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iccollection that she had on seveial occasions come upon the 
’pi entice suddenly, and found him busy at* some mystenous occupa- 
tion Lest the fact of Miss Miggs calling him, on -whom she 
stooped to cast a favourable eye, a boy, should cieate sui prise in 
any breast, it may be obsei’ved that she mvanady affected to legaid 
all male bipeds under thirty as mere chits and infants , which 
phenomenon is not unusual m ladies of Miss Miggs’s tempei, and is 
indeed geneially found to be the associate ol such indomitable and 
sa\age vntue 

Miss Miggs delibeiated withui herself for some little time, looking 
haid at the shop-door w r hile she did so, as though hei e}es and 
thoughts weie both upon it , and then, taking a sheet of paper fiom 
a diawer, twisted it into a long thin spnal tube Havmg filled this 
mstiument with a quantity of smalF coal-dust fiom the foige, she 
appioached the dooi, and dropping on one knee befoic it, dev 
teiously blew into the keyhole as much of these fine ashes as the 
lock would hold When she had filled it to the bum m a vti) 
woikmanlike and skilful manner, she ciept up-stairs again, and 
< huckled as she went 

4 Iheie f ’ cued Miggs, mbbmg hei hands, ‘ now let’s see whether 
you won’t be glad to take some notice of me, mistei He, he, hd^ 
You’ll have eyes for somebody besides Miss Dolly now, I think 
A fat-faced puss she is, as ever I come across * ’ 

As she utteied this cnticism, she glanced appiovmgly at hei small 
mil 101, as w r ho should say, I thank my stars that can’t be said of 
me 1 — as it ceitamly could not , for Miss Miggs’s style of beauty 
was of that kind which Mi Tappeitit himself had not inaptly 
termed, in private, £ sciaggy ’ 

‘ I don’t go to bed this night t ’ said Miggs, wrapping hei self in a 
shawl, and di awing a couple of chans near the window 7- , flouncing 
down upon one, and putting hei feet upon the othei, 4 till you come 
home, my lad I wouldn’t , 5 said Miggs \iciously, ‘ no, not for five- 
and-foity pound * ’ 

With that, and with an evpiession of face m which a gieat number 
of opposite ingredients, such as mischief, cunning, malice, tnumph, 
and patient expectation, weie all mixed up together m a land of 
physiognomical punch, Miss Miggs composed herself to wait and 
listen, like some fan ogiess who had set a *rap and vas watching for 
a nibble from a plump young traveller 

She s?t there, with perfect composure, all night At length, just 
upon bieak of day, there was a footstep m the street, and presently 
she could heai Mr Tappertit stop at the door Then she could 
make out that he tried his ke> — that he was blowing into it — that 
he knocked it on the nearest post to beat the dust out — that he 
look it under a lamp to look at it — that he poked bits- of stick into 
the lock to deal it — that he peeped into the keyhole, first with one 
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e}e, and then with the other— that he tned the key again— that he 
couldn’t tmn it, and what was worse, couldn’t get it out— that he 
bent it — that then it was much less disposed to come out than 
befoie— that he gayc it a mighty twist and a gieat pull, and then it 
came out so suddenly that he staggered backwards— that he kicked 



the dooi — thache shook it — final!}, that he smote his forehead, and 
sat down on the step m despair 

When this crisis had armed, Miss Miggs, affecting to be 
exhausted with terror, and to cling to the window -sill for suppoit, 
put out her nightcap, and demanded m a faint \01ce who was there 
Mr Tappeitit cried e Hush ! 5 and, backing into the road, exhorted 
her m frenzied pantomime to secrec} and silence. 
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£ Fell me one thing/ said Miggs £ Is fl; thieves ^ ’ 

£ No — no — no 1 ’ cried Mr lappeitit 

£ r i hen,’ said Miggs, moie faintly than before, c it’s fire Where 
is it, sir ? It’s near this room, I know I’ve a good conscience, 
sii, and would much lather die than go down a ladder All I wish 
is, lespectmg my love to my manied sistei, Golden Lion Court, 
number twenty-sivm, second bell-handle on the ught-hand door- 
post ’ 

£ Miggs ! ’ cried Mr Tappertit, £ don’t you know me ? Sim, you 
know — Sim — ’ * 

£ Oh ' what about him i ’ cued Miggs, clasping her hands £ Is 
he m any danger > Is he m the midst of flames and blazes 1 Oh 
giacious, gracious 1 5 1 

Why I’m heie, an’t I?’ rejoined hSr Tappertit, knocking himself 
on the breast £ Don’t you see me > What a fool you are, Miggs t ’ 

£ There 1 ’ cried Miggs, unmindful of this compliment £ Why 
— so it — Goodness, what is the meaning of — If you please, mini, 
hei e’s — ’ 

£ No, no 1 * cried Mi Tappertit, standing on tiptoe, as if by that 
means he, in the street, were any nearei being able to stop the 
mouth of Miggs m the gariet 1 Don’t 1 — I’ve been out withoifT 
leave, and something or anothei’s the mattei with the lock Come 
down, and undo the shop window, that I may get m that way ’ 

£ I dursn’t do it, Simmun,’ cued Miggs — foi that was her pro- 
nunciation of his Chnstian name £ I duisn’t do it, indeed You 
know as well as anybody, how paiticular I am And to come down 
in the dead of night, when the house is w lapped in slumbeis and 
weiled m obscurity’ Ai>d theie she stopped and shivered, for hei 
modesty caught cold at the very thought 

£ But, Miggs,’ cried Mr Tappertit, getting under the lamp, that 
she might see his eyes £ My dailing Miggs — ’ 

Miggs screamed slightly 

£ — That I love so much, and never can help thinking of,’ and it 
is impossible to describe the use he made of his eyes when he said 
this — £ do — for my sake, do ’ 

£ Oh Simmun,’ cried Miggs, £ this is worse than all I know if I 
come down, you’ll go, and — ’ 

£ And what, my precious 1 ’ said Mr Tappeitit 
£ And try,’ said Miggs, hysterically, £ to kiss me, oi some such 
dreadfulness } I know you will • * 

£ I swear I won’t,’ said Mr Tappertit, with remarkable earnestness 
£ Upon my soul I won’t It’s getting broad day, ancl the watch- 
man’s waking up Angelic Miggs 1 If you’ll only come and let 
me in, I promise you faithfully and truly I won’t ’ * 

Miss Miggs, whose gentle heart was touched, did not wait for the 
oath (knowing how strong the temptation was, and feanng he might 
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forswear himself), but tirpped lightly down the stairs, and with her 
own fair hands drew back the rough fastenings of the workshop 
window Having helped the wayward ’prentice m, she faintly 
articulated the words ‘Simmun is safe 1 ’ and yielding to her 
woman’s nature, immediately became insensible 

c I knew I should quench her,’ said Sim, rather embanassed by 
this circumstance ‘ Of course I was certain it would come to this, 
bflt there was nothing else to be done — if I hadn’t eyed her ovei, 
she wouldn’t have come down Heie Keep up a minute, Miggs 
What a slippery figure she is t There’s no holding her, comfortably 
Do keep up a minute, Miggs, will you?’ 

As Miggs, however, was deaf to all entieaties, Mr Tappeitit 
leant her against the wall as ore might dispose of a walking-stick 
or umbrella, until he had secured the window, when he took her m 
his arms again, and, m short stages and with gieat difficulty — 
arising from her being tall, and his being short, and perhaps m 
some degree from that pecuhai physical conformation on which he 
had already remarked — carried her up-stairs, and planting her m 
the same umbrella and walking-stick fashion, just inside her own 
door, left her to her lepose 

4 He may be as cool as he likes,’ said Miss Miggs, recouping as 
soon as she w as left alone £ but I’m m his confidence and he can t 
help himself, nor couldn’t if he was twenty Simmunsts 1 


CHAPTER X. 

It was on one of those mornings, common 111 eailv spnng, when 
the year, fickle and changeable in its youth like all other cieattd 
things, is undecided wffiethei to step backwaid into w mtei 01 forward 
into summei, and 111 its unceitainty inclines now to the one and now 
to the other, and now to both at once — wooing summei in the sun- 
shine, and lingering still with winter in the shade — it was, 111 short, 
on one of those mornings, when it is hot and cold, wet and dn, 
bright and loweimg, sad and cheerful, withering and genial, in the 
compass of one short h$ur, that old John Pullet, who was d lopping 
asleep over the copper boiler, was roused by the sound of a horse’s 
feet, and glancing out at window, beheld a tia\eller of goodly 
promise, checking his bndle at the Maypole dooi 

He was none of your flippant young fellows, who would call for 
a tankard of mulled ale, and make themselves as much at home as 
if the} had ordered a hogshead of wine, none of your audacious 
young swaggerers, who would even penetrate into the bar— that 
solemn sanctuai} — and, smiting old John upon the back, inquire 
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if theie was nevei a pretty girl m the house, and wheie he hid his 
little chambermaids, with a hundred othtr impertinences of that 
nature , none of your free-and-easy companions, who would sciape 
their boots upon the hi e-dogs in the common room and be not at 
all particular on the subject of spittoons , none $f youi unconscion- 
able blades, requinng impossible chops, and taking unheai d-of 
pickles for gi anted He was a staid, giave, placid gentleman, 
something past the prime of life, yet upright m his carnage, for all 
that, and slim as a greyhound He was well mounted upon a 
sturdy chestnut cob, and had the giaceful seat of an experienced 
hoiseman , while his nding gear, though fiee fiom such foppenes 
as weie then in vogue, wars handsome and well' chosen He wore 
a ndmg-coat of a somewhat brighter green than might have been 
expected to suit the taste of a gentleman of his yeais, with a short, 
black velvet cape, and laced pocket-holes and cuffs, all of a jaunty 
fashion , his lmen, too, was of the finest kind, worked in a rich 
pattern at the wnsts and throat, and scrupulously white Although 
lie seemed, judging fiom the mud he had picked up on the way, 
to have come fiom London, his horse was as smooth and cool as 
his own lion-giey periwig and pigtail Neither man noi beast had 
turned a single hair , and saving for his soiled skirts and spatter- 
dashes, this gentleman, with his blooming face, white teeth, exactly- 
ordered dress, and peifect calmness, might ha\e come from making 
an elaborate and leisurely toilet, to sit for an equestrian portrait at 
old John Willed s ga^e 

It must not be supposed that John obseived these se\eial 
characteristics by olhei than \eiy slow degiees, 01 that he took m 
more than half a one at a time, 01 that he e\en made up his mind 
upon that, without a gieat deal of very senous consideration 
Indeed, if he had been distiacted m the first instance by question- 
ings and ordeis, it would have taken him at the least a fortnight 
to have noted what is here set down, but it happened that the 
gentleman, being stiuck with the old house, or with the plump 
pigeons w r hich were skimming and cuitseying about it, or with the 
tall maypole, on the top of which a w r eathercock, which had been 
out of order for fifteen years, performed a perpetual walk to the 
music of its own creaking, sat for some little time looking round 
in silence Hence John, standing with hi§: hand upon the horse’s 
bridle, and his great eyes on the rider, and with nothing passing to 
diveit his thoughts, had really got some of these little cncumstances 
into his biam by the time he was called upon to speak 

c A quaint place this,’ said the gentleman — and his voice w r as as 
rich as his diess £ Ai e } ou the landlord ? ’ 

c At your service, sn,’ replied John Willet * 

‘You can gi\e m} hoi^e good stabling, can you, undone an early 
dinnei (1 am not particular w T hat, so that it be cleanl) served), and 
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a decent 100m — of whicl\ there seems to be no lack m this gieat 
mansion,’ said the sti anger, again running his eyes o\ei the 
edenoi 

c You can ha\e, sn,’ returned John with a leadmess quite suipus- 
mg, £ anything y ou please ’ 

‘It’s well I am easily satisfied,’ returned the other with a smile, 
6 01 that might pio\e a haidy pledge, my fuend ’ And saying so, 
he* dismounted, with the aid of the block befoie the door, m a 
tw inkling 

‘ Halloa theie ' Hugh 1 oared John 4 1 ask youi pardon, sir, 
for keeping you standing m the porch, but my son has gone to 
town on business, and the boy being, as I may say r , of a kind of 
use to me, Pm lather put out when he’s aw r ay Hugh f — a dreadful 
idle aagrant fellow, sir, half d gipsy, as I think — alwajs sleeping 
m the sun 111 summei, and m the straw in wmtu time, sir — Hugh * 
Dear Loid, to keep a gentleman a waiting heie thiough him ’ — 
Hugh ’ I wish that chap was dead, I do indeed ’ 

4 Possiblv he is,’ letumecl the othei £ I should think it he weie 
In mg, he would fme heaid you by this time ’ 

4 In his fits of laziness he sleeps so desperate haid,’ said the 
custiacted host, ‘that ft \ou weie to fire oft cannon-balls into his 
exis, it wouldn’t wake him, sn ’ 

The guest made no remark upon this no\el cuie foi diowsiness, 
and lecipe foi making people In eh, but, with his hands cla c ped 
behind him, stood m the poich \ei\ much amused to see old John, 
with the biidle in his hand, warring between a stiong impulse to 
abandon the animal to his fate, and a halt disposition to lead him 
into the house, and shut him up in the padoui, while he waited on 
his mastei 

‘PillQi; the fellow, heie he is at list ' ’ cued John, in the ^ ay 
height and zenith of his distiess £ Did you heai me a calling, 
\ illam ? ’ 

The figure he addressed made no answei, but putting his hand 
upon the saddle, sprung into it at a bound, tinned the homes head 
tow aids the stable, and was gone m an mstmt 

‘Busk enough when he is awake,’ said the guest 

£ Busk enough, sn ” leplied John, looking at the place wheie the 
hoi sc had been, as if not«y et undeistanding quite, what had become 
ot him £ He melts, I think He goes like a diop of fioth You 
look at him, and tjieie he is You look at him again, and — them 
he isn’t ’ 

£ Having, in the absence of am mom woids, put this sudden 
climax to what he had faintly intended should be a long explanation 
oi the who?e life*and (hauctci of his man, the oiaeulai John Wftlet 
led tfu ^geiTtLman up his wide dismantled stancase into the 
Maypole’s best apaitment 
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It was spacious enough m all conscience, occupying the whole 
depth of the house, and having at either end a great bay window, 
as laige as many modern rooms, m which some few panes of 
stained glass, emblazoned with fragments of armorial bearings, 
though cracked, and patched, and shattered, yet remained ; 
attesting, by their presence, that the formei owner had made the 
very light subservient to his state, and pressed the sun itself into 
his list of flattereis , bidding it, when it shone into his chambei, 
reflect the badges of his ancient family, and take new hues and 
colours from their pride <* 

But those were old days, and now every little ray came and went 
as it would , telling the plain, bare, searching truth Although the 
best room of the inn, it had the fnelancholy aspect of grandeui m 
decay, and was much too vast for corfifort Rich rustling hangings, 
waving on the walls, and, better fai, the rustling of youth and 
beauty’s dress , the light of women’s eyes, outshining the tapeis and 
then own nch jewels , the sound of gentle tongues, and music, and 
the tread of maiden feet, had once been there, and filled it with 
delight But they were gone, and with them all its gladness It 
was no longer a home, children were never bom and bred there ^ 
the fireside had become mercenary — a something to be bought and 
sold — a very courtesan let who would die, or sit beside, or leave 
it, it was still the same — it missed nobody, cared for nobody, had 
equal warmth and smiles foi all God help the man whose heart 
ever changes with the woild, as an old mansion when it becomes f 
an inn t 

No effoit had been made to furnish this chilly waste, but before 
the bread chimney a colony of chairs and tables had been planted 
on a square of carpet, flanked by a ghostly screen, ennched with 
figures, grinning and grotesque After lighting with his own hands 
the faggots which were heaped upon the health, old John withdrew 
to hold grave council with his cook, touching the sti anger’s entertain- 
ment, while the guest himself, seeing small comfort m the yet 
unkmdled wood, opened a lattice m the distant window, and basked 
m a sickly gleam of cold March sun 

Leaving the window now and then, to rake the ciacklmg logs 
together, or pace the echoing room from end to end, he closed 
it w T hen the fire was quite burnt up, a-nd having wheeled the 
easiest chair into the warmest corner, summoned John Willet 

‘ Sn,’ said John 

He wanted pen, ink, and papei There w r as an old standish on 
the high mantel-shelf containing a dusty apology for all three 
Having set this before him, the landlord was letmng, when he 
motioned him to stay 

‘There’s a house not far fiom here,’ said the guest when he had 
written a few lines, ‘which }ou call the Waiien, I believe 
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As this was said m the^tone of one who knew the fact, and asked 
the question as a thing of couise, John contented himself with 
nodding his head m the affirmative , at the same time taking one 
hand out of his pockets to cough behind, and then putting it m 
again, * 



‘I want this note’— said the guest, glancing on what he had 
•written, and folding it, ‘convened there without loss of time, and 
an answer brought back heie Ha\e ^ou a messenger at ham] ? 
John w£s thoughtful for a minute or thereabouts, and then saul 

Yes , * 

« Let me see him/ said the guest 
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This was disconcerting , foi Joe being out, and Hugh engaged in 
rubbing down the chestnut cob, he designed sending on the errand, 
Barnaby, who had just then amved in one of his lambles, and who, 
so that he thought himself employed on a grave and senous business, 
would go anywhere $ 

‘ Why the truth is,’ said John after a long pause, ‘ that the peison 
who’d go quickest, is a soit of natural, as one may say, sn , and 
though quick of foot, and as much to be trusted as the post itsfelf, 
he’s not good at talking, being touched and flighty, sn ’ 

'You don’t,’ sud the guest, ..raising his eyes to John’s fat face, 

‘ you don’t mean — ivhat’s the fellow’s name — you don’t mean 
Barnaby ? 5 

‘Yes, I do,’ returned the landlord, his featuies turning quite 
expiessive with surpuse * 

‘ How comes he to be heie ’ mquned the guest, leaning back m 
his chair, speaking m the bland, e\en tone, from which he never 
varied, and with the same soft, courteous, never-changing smile 
upon his face ‘ I saw him m London last night ’ 

‘He’s, for ever, here one hour, and theie the next,’ returned old 
John, after the usual pause to get the question m his mind 
‘ Sometimes he walks, and sometimes urns He’s known along 
the road by eveiybody, and sometimes conies here m a cart 01 
chaise, and sometimes uding double He comes and goes, thiough 
wind, ram, snow, and hail, and on the darkest nights Nothing 
hurts him ’ 

‘ He goes often to the Warren, does he not ? ' said the guest 
caielessly ‘I seem to lemembei his mother telling me something 
to that effect yesterday But I w r as not attending to the good 
woman much ’ 

‘ You’ie light, sir,’ John made answci, ‘he does His father, su, 
was muideied in that house ’ 

‘ So I have heaid,’ letumed the guest, taking a gold toothpick 
from his pocket with the same sweet smile ‘ A \ery disagieeable 
cucumstance for the family ’ 

‘ Yeiy,’ said John with a puzzled look, as if it occurred to him, 
dimly and afai off, that this might by possibility be a cool way of 
ti eating the subject 

‘ All the circumstances after a muidei,’ <?aid the guest soliloquis- 
ing, ‘ must be dreadfully unpleasant — so much bustle and dis- 
turbance — no lepose — a constant dwelling upon^one subject — and 
the 1 mining m and out, and up and dowm stans, intolerable I 
wouldn’t have such a thing happen to anybod} I was neail) 
intei estcd in, on an) account ’Twould he enough to wear one’s 
life out — You were going to say, friend — ’ lie added* 'turning to 
John again 

‘Only that Mis Rudge h\es on a little pension fioin the famil ) 5 
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and that Bamaby’s as free of the house as any cat or dog about it, } 
answered John 4 Shall he do }our eirand, su ? ’ 

4 Oh yes/ replied the guest 4 Oh certainty Let him do it by 
all means Please to bung him here that I maj charge him to be 
quick If he object^ to come you may tell him it’s Mr Chester 
He will remember my name, I daie say ’ 

John was so \eiy much astonished to find who his \isitoi was, 
thafr he could expiess no astonishment at all, by looks or otheiwise, 
but left the room as if he weie m the most placid and imperturbable 
of all possible conditions It has b§en leported that when he got 
down-stans, he looked steadily at the boiler fox ten minutes by the 
clock, and all that trme never once left off shaking his head, foi 
yvhich statement there would seeir* to be some giound of tiuth and 
feasibility ? inasmuch as that listen al of time did certainly elapse, 
before he returned with Barnab} to the guest’s apaitment 

4 Come hithei, lad/ said Mr Chester 4 \ouknow Mi Geoffie\ 
Haiedale ? ’ 

Barnaby laughed, and looked at the landloid as though he would 
say, 4 You hear him?’ Tohn, who was gieatl} shocked at this 
bieach of decorum, clapped his finger to his nose, and shook his 
Taiad m mute lemonstiance 

4 He knows him, sn/ said John, fi owning aside at Baimbv, Ms 
w ell as } ou or I do ’ # 

4 1 haven’t the pleasuie of much acquaintance with the gentleman, 

» letumed his gue^t 4 You may haye Limit t*ie companson to 
3 oui self, mv fnend ’ 

Although this was said with the same eas\ affability, and the 
same smile, John felt himself put down, and liying the indignity at 
£arnab3’s doox, detei mined to kick his iaven, on the \eiy hist 
opportunity 

‘Give that/ said the guest, who had bv this time sealed the note, 
and who beckoned his messenger tow aids him as he spoke, ‘into 
Mi Haredale’s own hands Yait foi an answei, and bung it back 
to me — heie If 30U should find that Mi Haredale is engaged just 
now, tell him — can he lemembei a message, landloid?’ 

‘When he chooses, sir,’ replied John 4 He won’t foigct this 
one ’ 

4 How r aie 30U suie of t^at ? 5 

John meieh pointed to him as he stood with his head bent 
forwaid, and his earnest gaze fixed closeh on his questions s face , 
and nodded sagely # 

‘Tell him then, Bamab3, should he be engaged/ said Mi 
Chestei, 4 that I slnll he glad to wait lus convenience heie, and 
to see him (if he*will call) at any time this evening — At the woist 
I can have 1 bed here, Wdlct, I suppose?’ 

Old John, immensely flatteied £3 the peisonal notoiiety implied 
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m this familiar form of address, answered, with something like a 
knowing look, 4 1 should believe you could, sir,’ and was turning 
over m his mind various forms of eulogium, with the view of 
selecting one appropriate to the qualities of his best bed, when his 
ideas were put to flight by Mi Chester giving Barnaby the letter, 
and bidding him make all speed away. 

4 Speed ’ ’ said Barnaby, folding the little packet m his breast 
4 Speed 1 If you want to see hurry and mystery, come heie 
Here t ’ 

With that, he put his hand very much to John Willet’s hoiror, 
on the guest’s fine broadcloth sleeve, and led him stealthily to the 
back window 

4 Look down there, 5 he said *&of*ly , 4 do you mark how thev 
whisper m each other’s ears , then cfance and leap, to make believe 
they are m sport ? Do you see how they stop foi a moment, when 
they think there is no one looking, and mutter among themselves 
again, and then how they roll and gambol, delighted with the 
mischief they’ve been plotting? Look at ’em now See how they 
whirl and plunge And now they stop again, and whispei, cautiously 
togethei — little thinking, mind, how often I have lam upon the gias^ 
and watched them I say — what is it that they plot and hatch? 
Do you know ? ’ 

4 They are only clothes,’ returned the guest, 4 such as we weat , 
hanging on those lines to dry, and fluttering m the wind 5 

4 Clothes t ’ echded Barnaby, looking close into his face, and r 
falling quickly back 4 Ha ha 1 Why, how much bettei to be silly, 
than as wise as you t You don’t see shadow r y people there, like 
those that live m sleep — not you Nor eyes m the knotted panes 
of glass, nor swift ghosts when it blows hard, nor do you heai 
voices m the air, nor see men stalking in the sky — not you 1 I 
lead a mernei life than you, with all your cleverness You’ie the 
dull men We’re the blight ones Ha 1 ha 1 I’ll not change with 
you, clever as your aie, — not I i 5 

With that, he waved his hat above his head, and darted off 
4 A strange creature, upon my word > ’ said the guest, pulling out 
a handsome box, and taking a pinch of snuff 

4 He wants imagination,’ said Mr Willet, very slowly, and aftei 
a long silence , 4 that’s what he wants Fve tried to instil it into 
him, many and many’s the time, but’ —John added this m con- 
fidence— 4 he an’t made foi it , that’s the fact ’ # 

To lecoid that Mr Chester smiled at John’s remaik would be 
little to the purpose, foi he presei\ed the same conciliatoiy and 
pleasant look at all times He drew his chan nearer to the fire 
though, as a kind of hint that he would piefei to be •alone, and 
John, haung no reasonable excuse foi lemammg,* left him to 
himself 
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Yeiy thoughtful old John Willet was, while the dinner was pre- 
pa 1 mg, and if his brain w^ere e\er less cleai at one time than 
another, it is but leasonable to suppose that he addled it in no 
slight degiee by shaking his head so much that day That Mi 
Chester, between w T h%m and Mr Haredale, it w r as notorious to all 
the neighbourhood, a deep and bittei animosity existed, should 
come down there foi the sole purpose, as it seemed, of seeing him, 
ancf should choose the Maypole for then place of meeting, and 
should send to him expiess, were stumbling-blocks John could not 
overcome Ihe only lesource he hjid, was to consult the boilei, 
and w T ait impatiently for Barnaby 5 s return 

But Barnaby delayed be) ond all precedent The visitor’s dinner 
was ser\ed, lemoved, his wine w%s set, the fire leplemshed, the 
health clean swept, the light w 5 aned without, it grew dusk, became 
quite dark, and still no Barnaby appeared Yet, though John Willet 
was full of wonder and misgmng, his guest sat cross-legged in the 
eas) -chair, to all appeal ance as little ruffled in his thoughts as in 
his dress — the same calm, eas\, cool gentleman, without a caie or 
thought be) ond his golden toothpick 

4 Barnab)’s late,’ John \enturtd to obscne, as he placed a pan 
ot tarnished candlesticks, some tluee leet high, upon the table, and 
snuffed the lights the) held 

4 He is rathei so,’ replied the guest, sipping hi-> wine He will 
not be much longer, I daie say ' 

John coughed and raked the fiie together 

k As )oui roads bear no ^er) good charactei, if I mi) judge fiom 
my son’s mishap, though,’ said Mi Chestei, 4 and as I ha\e no 
fancy to be knocked on the head — which is not only disconcerting 
at the moment, but places one, besides, in a ridiculous position with 
lespect to the people who chance to pick one up — I shall stop here 
to-night I think you said you had a bed to spare ’ 

4 Such a bed, sir,’ letumed John Willet, 4 a), such a bed as few, 
even of the gentry s houses, own A fixter heie, sir Ihe heard 
say that bedstead is nigh two hundied)ears of age Your noble 
son — a fine )Oung gentleman — slept m it last, sn, half a >ear 
ago’ 

4 Upon my life, a lecommendation 1 ’ said the guest, shrugging 
his shouldeis and wheeling his chan nearer to the fire 1 See that 
it be well aired, Mr Willet, and let a blazing fire be lighted there 
at once This house is something damp and chilly ’ 

John raked the faggots up again, more from habit than presence 
of mind, or any reference to this remark, and was about to withdiaw, 
when a bounding step was heard upon the stair, and Barnaby came 
panting it . # 

4 He’ll ha^e his foot m the stmup 111 an hour’s time,’ he cried, 
advancing 4 He has been ndmg hard all da) — has just come 
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iiomc — but will be m the saddle again §-s soon as he has eat and 
diank, to meet his loving fiiend ’ 

£ Was that his message?' asked the visitoi, looking up, but 
without the smallest discomposuie — or at lept without the show 
of any 1 

£ All but the last woids,’ Bamaby lejomed £ He meant those 
I saw that, m his face ’ 

£ This lor >oui pains/ said the othei, putting money in his hand, 
and glancing at him steadfastly £ This foi your pains, sharp 
Bainaby ’ r 

£ foi Gup, and me, and Hugh, to shatc among us,’ he lejomed, 
putting it up, and nodding, as he counted it on his fingcis £ Grip 
oiu, me two, Hugh thiec , the *do£, the goat, the cats— well, we 
shall spend it pietty soon, I wain you Stay — Look Do you 
wise men see nothing there, now ? ’ 

He bent eagerly down on one knee, and gazed intently at the 
smoke, which was rolling up the chimney in a thick black cloud 
John Willet, who appeared to consider himself particulaily and 
< hiefly lefeired to under the teim wise men, looked that way like- 
wise, and with gieat solidity of feature ^ 

Now, wheie do they go to, when they spung so fast up theie,’ 
asked Barnuby , £ eh ? "Why do they head so closely on each 
othei’s heels, and why aie they alwa}S m a huriy — which is what 
you blime me foi, when I only take pattern by these busy folk 
about me Moie r of ’em 1 catching to each othei’s skirts, and as 
fast as they go, othei s come i What a meriy dance it is ! I would 
that Gup and I could frisk like that i ’ 

£ What has he m that basket at his back ? ’ asked the guest after 
a few moments, during which Bainaby was still bending down to 
look higher up the chimney, and earnestly w atching the smoke 
c In this?’ he answered, jumping up, before John Willet could 
leply — shaking it as he spoke, and stooping his head to listen £ In 
this? What is theie heie ? Tell him 1 ’ 

£ A devil, a devil, a devil 1 ’ cued a hoaise voice 
£ Heie’s money?’ said Barnaby, chmlung it in his hand, £ money 
for a tieat, Grip ' ’ 

£ Hurrah ! Hun ah 1 Hunah ' 5 replied the ia\en, £ keep up your 
spirits Never say die Bow r , wow, wow*’ 

Mi Willet, who appeared to enteitam strong doubts whether a 
customei m a laced coat and fine linen could b$ supposed to have 
any acquaintance even with the existence of such unpolite gentry 
as the bud claimed to belong to, took Barnaby off at this juncture, 
with the view of preventing any othei improper declarations, and 
quitted the 100m with his very best bow. 
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0 CHAPTER XI 

Thhu was gieat new -> that night foi the ltgufat Ma\polc customeis, 
to each of whom, as he straggled m to occup} his allotted ->eat m 
the* chimne) -coiner, John, with a most impiessive slowness of 
dehverv, and m an apoplectic whispei, communicated the fact thi t 
Mi Chcstci was alone m the laige eoom up-stans, and was waiting 
the arnval of Mr Geoltiey Haiedaie, to whom he had sent a lettei 
(doubtless of a thicStemng nature) by the hands of Bainaln, then 
and theie piesent «» 1 

Foi a little knot of smokers and solemn gossips, who had seldom 
an) new topics oi discussion, this was a peifect Godsend Heie 
was a good, dark-looking m)Stei) piogiessmg undei that \eiy loof 
— hi ought home to the fireside, as it were, and enjoyable without 
the smallest pains 01 tiouble It is extiaoidmarv what a zest and 
ielish it gave to the chink, and how it heightened the fla\oiu of the 
tobacco Evci\ mm smoled his pipe with a face of gn\e and 
seuous delight, and looked at Ins neighboui With a soit ot quit t 
( ongiatulauon Ea\, it was felt to be sudi a holidaj and special 
night that, on the motion of little Solomon Dais} even man (in- 
cluding John himself) put down his sixpence for a can ol flip, which 
giateful beverage was bxeweel with all despatch* and «et down m 
the midst of them on the buck flooi , both that it might simmei 
and stew befoie the fiie, and that its fragrant steam, rising up 
among them, and mixing with the wieaths of vapour fiom then 
pipes, might shroud them in a delicious atmosphere of their own, 
and shut out all the woild The vei} furniture of the room seemed 
to mellow and deepen in its tone, the ceiling and walls looked 
blackei and moie highly polished, the cuitams of a mddier red, 
the Are burnt cleai and high, and the crickets m the heaith-stone 
chnped with a moie than wonted satisfaction 

Theie were present two howevei, who showed but little mteiest 
m the general contentment Of these, one was Bainaby himself, 
who slept, 01, to avoid being beset with questions, feigned to sleep, 
m the chimney-corner, «the other, Hugh, who, sleeping too, lay 
stretched upon the bench on the opposite side, m the full glaie of 
the blazing fiie 

The light that fell upon this slumbering fonn, showed it in all its 
musculai and handsome proportions It was that of a } oung man, 
of a hale athletic figure, and a giant’s stiength, whose sunburnt face 
and swarthy thiolt, oveigrown with jet black hair, might have served 
a painter for «. model Looselv attired, m the coaisest and loughest 
gaib, with* sciaps of straw and ha} — his usual bed — clinging here 
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and theie, and mingling with his uncombed locks, he had fallen 
asleep m a posture as careless as his dress The negligence and 
disorder of the whole man, with something fierce and sullen m his 
features, gave him a picturesque appearance, that attracted the 
regards even of the Maypole customers who f knew him well, and 



caused Long Paikes to say that Hugh looked moie like a poaching 
rascal to-night than ever he had seen him yet 

‘ He’s waiting here, I suppose,’ said Solomon, £ to take„ Mr Haie- 
dale’s horse ’ 

1 That’s it, sir,’ replied John Willet. 4 He’s not often m the house, 
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}ou know He’s moie atyhis ease among horses than men I loot: 
upon him as a animal himself 5 

Following up this opinion with a shiug that seemed meant to sa} , 
£ we can’t expect everybod) to be like us,’ John put his pipe into 
his mouth again, ana smoked like one who felt his superiority over 
the general run of mankind 

£ That chap, sir,’ said John, taking it out again after a time, and 
pointing at him with the stem, £ though he’s got all his faculties 
about him — bottled up and corked down, if I may sa> so, some- 
wheres 01 another — ’ 

‘Vety good 1 ’ said Paikes, nodding his head £ A \eiy good 
expiession, Johnny * You’ll be tackling somebody presentlv 
You’ie m twig to-night, I see ’ - 

£ Take care,’ said Mr Willet, not at all grateful for the compli- 
ment, £ that I don’t tackle 3011, sir, which I shall certainly endeavour 
to do, if >ou interrupt me when I’m making observations — That 
chap, I was a saying, though he has all his faculties about him, 
somevheres or anothei, bottled up and coiked down, has no more 
imagination than Barnabv has And wh) hasn’t he?’ 

^ The three friends shook their heads at each other , sa\ mg by 
that action, without the trouble of opening their lips, ‘Do vou 
observe what a philosophical mind oui friend has^’ 

‘ Wh\ hasn’t he?’ said John, gentlv striking the table with his 
open hand £ Because the} was nevti drawed out of him when he 
was a bo} That’s why What would any of us have been, if oui 
fathers hadn’t drawed our faculties out of us 0 What would m} bov 
joe have been, if I hadn’t drawed his faculties out of him? — Do 
3 ou mind w hat I’m a sa> mg of, gentlemen ? ’ 

£ Vh ' w e mind v ou,’ cued Paikes £ Go on improving of us, J ohnny ’ 

£ Consequent^, then,’ said Mr Willet, ‘that chap, whose mother 
was hung when he was a little boy, along with six others, for passing 
bad notes — and it’s a blessed thing to think how many people are 
hung m batches every six weeks for that, and such-like otlences, as 
showing how Yiide awake our government is — that chap was then 
turned loose, and had to mind cows, and frighten buds aw a}, and 
what not, for a few pence to live on, and so got on b} degrees to 
mind horses, and to sleep m couise ol time in lofts and httei, 
instead of undei ha) stacks and hedges, till at last he come to be 
hostlei at the Maypole for his board and lodging and a annual tulle 
— that chap that can’t read nor write, and has never had much to 
do with an) thing but animals, and has never lived m any wa> but 
like the animals he has lived among, is a animal And,’ said 
Mr Willet, aiming at his logical conclusion, £ is to be treated 
accordingly* 

c W diet,’ said bolomon Dais), who had exhibited some impatience 
at the intrusion of so unwoithv a subject on then moie interesting 

G 
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theme, 4 when Mr Chestei come this morning, did he oidei the 
laigo 100m ? 7 

4 Pie signified, sn,’ scud John, 4 that he wanted a laigc apaitment 
Ye s Ceitamly ’ 

4 Why then, I’ll tell >ou what,’ said Solomon, speaking softly and 
with an earnest look 4 He and Mr Haredale aic going to fight a 
duel m it ’ 

Eveiybody looked at Mr Willet, after this alaimmg suggestion Mi 
Willet looked at the file, weighing m his own nnnd the effect which 
such an occunence would be likely to have on the establishment 
4 Well,’ said John, 4 I don’t know 7 — I am suie — I lemembei that 
when I went up last, he had putv.be lights upon the mantel-shelf’ 

4 It’s as plain,’ letumed Solomon,' 4 as the nose on Paikes’s face’ 
-—Mi Parkes, who had a laige nose, nibbed it, and lool ed as if lie 
considered this a peisonal allusion — 4 they’ll fight m that room 
You know by the newspapeis w 7 hat a common thing it is foi gentle 
men to fight m coffee-houses without seconds One of ’em will be 
wounded oi perhaps killed m this house ’ 

‘That was a challenge that Bainaby took then, eh?’ said John 
4 — Inclosing a slip of paper with the measure of his swoid upo^ 
it, I’ll bet a guinea,’ answeied the little man 4 We knov what soit 
of gentleman Mi Haiedale is You have told us what I 3 amab> 
.aid about his looks, when he came back Depend upon it, I’m 
light Now, mind 5 

The flip had tfad no flavoui till now The tobacco had been 
of meie English growth, compared with its piesent ta'-tc A duel 
in that great old rambling loom up-stairs, and the best bed oideied 
alieady for the w r ounded man 1 

4 Would it be swords oi pistols, now? ’ said John 
4 Hea\en knows Pcihaps both,’ letumed Solomon 4 The 
gentlemen weai swoids, and may easily have pistols m their pockets 
— most likely have, indeed If they fire at each othei without 
effect, then they’ll diaw, and go to woik in earnest ’ 

A shade passed ovei Mi Willet’s face as he thought of bioken 
windows and disabled fuimtuie, but bethinking himself that one of 
the parties would piobably be left alive to pay the damage, he 
bughtened up again 

4 And then,’ said Solomon, looking fnwn face to face, 4 then w r e 
shall have one of those stains upon the floor that nevei come out 
If Mi Haiedale wins, depend upon it, it’ll be a^deep one , oi if he 
loses, it will peihaps be deepei still, foi he’ll never give in unless 
he’s beaten down We know 7- him better, eh ? ’ 

4 Better indeed 1 ’ they whispered all together 
4 As to its ever being got out again,’ said Solomon, 4 -I tell you it 
nevei will, or can be Why, do you know that it haslDeen tiled, at 
a ceitam house we aie acquainted with ? ’ 
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‘ The V an en ’ ’ a *ed John ‘ No, sine 1 ’ 

‘\cs, suie-jes It’s onl) Known by \ciy few It has been 
vhispeied about though foi all tnat Ihey planed the boaid away, 
but theie it was r lhe\ went deep, blit it went deeper They put 
new boatds down, but theie was one great spot that came thiough 
still, and showed itself m the old place And — haik)C — draw neaier 
— Mr Geolhey made that room his stud\, and sits theie, alwa\ 
with his foot (as I ha\c heaid) upon it ^ and he belie\es, thiough 
thinking of it long and \ci) much, that it will ne\ci lade until he 
finds the man w ho did the deeel ’ 

As this leeital ended, and tbe\ /ll chew clo^ei lound the file, the 
t amp of a hoise was heard withejt 

4 The iciy man ’ cued John, staiting up ‘ Hugh f Hugh *’ 
The sleepci staggeied to his feet, and humed aftci him John 
quickly letumed, usheimg m with gieat attention and dtfcienee 
(lor Mi Haredale was his landloid) the long-expected who 

^tiode into the room clanking his heaw boots upon the fiooi , and 
looking keenly lound upon the bowing gioup, laued his hat in 
acknowledgment of then piofound icspeet 

‘You bi\e a stiangei hue, Millet, who sent to me,’ he said, m 
a \oice which sounded natmalb stern and deep ‘ Wheie is he ? 
‘In the great room upstairs, sn, amwcied John 
‘Show the wa\ Youi stancase is daik, I ki ow Gentlemen, 
good night ’ 

With that, he signed to the landloid to go oh hefoie and went 
clanking out, and up the stalls , old John, in his agitation, mgemousl > 
lighting e\ ei) thing but the wa) , and making a stumble at e\ei\ 
second step 

‘Stop ’ ’ he said, when the) icached the landing ‘ I can announce 
myself Don’t wait’ 

He laid his hand upon the door, enteied, and shut it heauh 
Mr Willet was b> no means disposed to stand there listening by 
himself, especially as the w alls w ere ver) thick , so descended, w ith 
much greater alacnt\ than he had come up, and joined his friends 
below 


CHVP1ER XII 

There was a buef pause m the stote-room of the Majpole, as Mr 
Haredale tried the lock to satisfy himself that he had shut the door 
securely, and, stnding up the dark chambei to where the screen 
inclosed ar little patch of light and warmth, presented himself, 
abruptly jina m silence, before the smiling guest 

If the two had no gieater s>mpathy m their inward thoughts than 
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m their outward bearing and appearance, The meeting did not seem 
likely to prove a very calm or pleasant one With no great dis- 
parity between them in point of years, they weie, m every other 
lespect, as unlike and far removed from each other as two men 
could well be The one was soft-spoken, delicately made, precise, 
and elegant , the other, a burly square-built man, negligently dressed, 
lough and abrupt m manner, stern, and, m his present mood, for- 
bidding both m look and speech The one preserved a calm and 
placid smile , the other, a distrustful frown The new-comer, indeed, 
appealed bent on showing byhis^everytone and gesture his determined 
opposition and hostility to the'Aman he had come to meet The 
guest who received him, on the c/her hand, seemed to feel that the 
contrast between them was all m his- favour, and to derive a quiet 
exultation from it which put him more at his ease than ever 

4 Haredale,’ said this gentleman, without the least appearance of 
embanassment 01 reserve, 4 I am very glad to see you ’ 

4 Let us dispense w ith compliments They are misplaced between 
us,’ returned the other, waving his hand, 4 and say plainly what we 
have to say You have asked me to meet you I am here Why 
do we stand face to face again ? ’ 

4 Still the same frank and sturdy character, I see * ’ 

4 Good or bad, sir, I am/ returned the othei, leaning his arm 
upon the chimney-piece, and turning a haughty look upon the 
occupant of the casy-chair, 4 the man I used to be I have lost no 
old likings or dishKings , my memory has not failed me by a hair’s- 
bicadth You asked me to give you a meeting I say, I am heie ’ 
4 Our meeting, Haiedale/ said Mr Chester, tapping his snuff-box, 
and following with a smile the impatient gestuie he had made — 
pci haps unconsciously — towards his sword, 4 is one of conference 
and peace, I hope ? ’ 

4 1 have come here/ returned the othei, 4 at your desire, holding 
myself bound to meet you, when and where you would I have 
not come to bandy pleasant speeches, or hollow piofessions You 
aie a smooth man of the world, sir, and at such play have me at a 
disadvantage The very last man on this earth with whom I would 
enter the lists to combat with gentle compliments and masked faces, 
is Mr Chester, I do assure you I am not his match at such 
weapons, and have reason to believe that few men are ’ 

4 You do me a great deal of honour, Haredale,’ returned the 
other, most composedly, 4 and I thank you I will be frank with 
you — ’ 

4 1 beg youi pardon — will be what?’ 

4 Fiank — open — perfectly candid ’ 

4 Hah 1 ’ cried Mr Haredale, drawing his breath r 4 But don’t let 
me mtenupt you ’ * 

‘ So resolved am I to hold this course/ returned the other, tasting 
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his wine with gieat deliberation ‘that I have deteimmed not to 
quarrel with you, and not to be betiayed into a warm expression 01 
a hasty w ord ’ 

‘There again/ smd Mr Haredale, ‘you have me at a gieat 
advantage Your self-command — ’ 

‘Is not to be disturbed, when it will sene mv puipose, \ou 
would say’ — rejoined the other, mteirupting him with the same 
complacency ‘Granted I allow it And I have a purpose to 
sene now So have you I am suie our object is the samt Let 
us attain it like sensible men, who have ceased to be boys some 
time — Do you drink ? ’ 

‘ With my fi tends, * returned the^other 

‘At least/ said Mr Chestei,-‘ you will be seated?’ 

‘I will stand/ letuined Mi Haredale impatiently, ‘on this dis- 
mantled beggaied hearth, and not pollute it, fallen as it is, with 
mockeries Go on ’ 

1 You are wrong, Haiedale/ said the othei, crossing his legs, and 
smiling as he held his glass up in the bright glow of the fire ‘ You 
are really very wiong The world is a lively place enough, in 
v which we must accommodate ouiselves to circumstances, sail 
with the stream as glibly as we can, be content to take fioth foi 
substance, the surface for the depth, the counterfeit for the leal 
coin I wonder no philosopher has e\er established that our 
globe itself is hollow It should be, if Natuie is consistent m 
her w orks ’ 

‘ You think it is, perhaps ? ' 

‘ I should sa\/ he returned, sipping his wine, ‘there could be no 
doubt about it Yell, we, in trifling with this jingling joy, hue 
had the ill-luck to jostle and fall out We are not what the woild 
calls friends, but we are as good and true and loving fi lends foi 
all that, as nine out of ever) ten of those on whom it bestows the 
title You have a niece, and I a son — a fine lad, Haiedale, but 
foolish They fall m love with each other, and form what this 
same w r orld calls an attachment , meaning a something f mciful md 
false like the rest, which, if it took its own free time, would bieak 
like any other bubble But it may not have its own free tune — 
will not, if they are left alone — and the question is, shall we two, 
because societ) calls us* enemies, stand aloof, and let them ru c h 
into each other’s arms, when, b) appioachmg each other sensibl), 
as we do now, we can prevent it, and part them? 

‘ I love my niece/ said Mr Haredale, after a short silence ‘ It 
may sound strangely m y oui ears , but I love her ’ 

‘Strangely, mv good fellow r ' cned Mr Chester, lazily filling his 
glass again, ana pulling out his toothpick ‘Not at all I like 
Ned too— Oi , as you say, love him— that’s the word among such 
near relations I’m veiy fond 01 Ned Hes an amazingly good 
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fellow, and a handsome fellow — foolish apd weak as yet , that’s all 
But the thing is, Haiedale — foi I’ll be very fiank, as I told you I 
would at hi st — independently of any dislike that you and I might 
have to being related to each othei, and independently of the 
religious diffeiences between us — and damn it, that’s impoitant — I 
couldn’t afford a match of this descuption Ned and I couldn’t 
do it It’s impossible ’ 

‘ Curb youi tongue, in God’s name, if this conversation is to last,’ 
letoited Mr Haiedale fiercely ‘ I have said I love my niece Do 
you think that, loving hei, I would have her fling hei heart away 
on any man who had your bloocUm his veins ?’ 

‘You see,’ said the other, not a* all disturbed, ‘the advantage of 
being so frank and open Just whatfl was about to add, upon my 
honour t I am amazingly attached to Ned — quite doat upon him, 
indeed — and even if we could affoid to throw ourselves away, that 
very objection would be quite insuperable — I wish you’d take 
some wine?’ 

‘ Mark me,’ said Mr Haredale, striding to the table, and laying 
his hand upon it heavily 4 If any man believes — presumes to 
think — that I, m word or deed, or in the wildest dieam, evei^ 
entertained remotely the idea of Emma Haredale’s favouring the 
suit of any one who w r as akin to you — in any way — I care not 
what — -he lies He lies, and does me grievous wiong, in the mem 
thought ’ 

‘ Haredale,’ returned the othei, rocking himself to and fio as in f 
assent, and nodding at the fiie, ‘it’s extiemely manly, and leally 
veiy generous m you, to meet me m this umeseived and handsome 
way Upon my woid, those aie exactly my sentiments, onl) 
expiessed with much moie force and powci than I could use — you 
know my sluggish nature, and will foigive me, I am suie ’ 

‘ While I would restiain her from all coirespondence with youi 
son, and sever then mteicouise heie, though it should cause hei 
death,’ said Mi Haiedale, who had been pacing to and fro, ‘ 1 
would do it kindly and tendeily if I can I have a tiust to dis- 
chaige, which my nature is not foimed to undei stand, and, foi this 
leason, the bare fact of there being any love between them comes 
upon me to-mght, almost for the first time ’ 

‘ I am moie delighted than I can possibly tell you,’ lejoined Mi 
Chestei with the utmost blandness, ‘to find my own unpiession so 
confiimed You see the advantage of our having met We under- 
stand each othei We quite agree We have a most complete 
and thoiough explanation, and we know what couise to take — Wh) 
don’t you taste youi tenant’s wine? It’s leally very^good ’ 

‘ Piay w r ho,’ saM Mr Haiedale, ‘have aided Emma, oi*youi son 1 
Who aie their go-betweens, and agents — do you know?'’ r 

‘All the good people heieabouts — the neighbourhood in genual. 
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I think/ returned the other, with his most atfable smile ‘The 
messenger I sent to } ou to-day, foremost among them all ; 

‘ The idiot ? Barnaby > 5 

‘You are sui prised? I am glad of that, foi I was lathei so 
mjself Yes I wiung that fiom lus mothu — a tei) decent sort 
of woman — from whom, indeed, I chief!) learnt how serious the 
mattei had become, and so determined to lide out heie to-da), and 
hold a parle} with tou on this neutial giound — You’ie stouter than 
}ou used to be, Haiedale, but }ou look extiemel) well ’ 

‘ Our business, I piesume, 15 neaib at an end,’ said Mi Haiedale, 
with an expression of impatience ic was at no pains to conceal 
‘Trust me, Mi Chester, my niece* shall change fiom this time I 
w ill appeal, 5 he added m a low u rone, ‘ to hei w Oman’s heart, her 
cligmt) , her pride, her dut\ — 5 

‘ I shall do the same b) Ned,’ said Mi Chestei, restoring some 
enant faggots to then places m the grate with the toe of his boot 
‘If theie is am thing real m this world, it is those ama/mgl) fine 
feelings and those natural obligations which must subsist between 
father and son I shall put it to him on e\ei\ giound of moial and 
lehgious feeling I shall represent to him that we cannot possibl) 
afioid it — that I hate alwajs looked foiwaid to his maimng well, 
for a genteel proMSion foi 1m self in the autumn oi life — that there 
are a gieat man} clamorous dogs to pat, whose cl rims are peikcih 
just and light, and who must be paid out of his wifts foi tune In 
shoit, that the \ery highest and most honourable feelings oi uui 
nature, with eteit consideration of filial dut\ and affection and all 
that soit of thing, impel ati\ eh demand that he should rnn aw at 
w ith an heiress ’ 

‘ And bieak hei heart as speedil} as possible^ ’ said Mi Haiedale, 
diawmg on his glo\e 

‘Iheie Ned will act evactl) as he pleases/ returned the othei, 
sipping his wme, ‘that’s entireh Ins affan I wouldn’t foi the 
uorld inteifere with my son, Haiedale, beyond a ceitain point 
The relationship between fathci and son, }ou know, is posititel) 
quite a hoh kind of bond — IVo/it tou let me peisuade } ou to ml e 
one glass of w me ^ Yell 1 as \ou plea c e, as )ou please/ he added, 
helping himself again 

‘Chestei,’ said Mi Harcdale aftei a shoit silence, duiing which 
he had e)ed his smiling ?ace from time to time intend), k >ou has e 
the head and heart of an evil spirit m all mattei s of deception ’ 

‘ Youi health ! ’ said the othei, with a nod But I hat e inter mpted 
t ou — 5 

‘ If now/ pursued Mr Haiedale, ‘ we should find it difficult to 
separate these coring people, and bleak oft then intercom se — if, for 
nvtance, tqu find it difficult on }Our C idc, what coarse do ton 
intend to t rke ? 5 
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‘Nothing plainu, my good fellow, nothing easiei,’ letumed the 
other, shrugging his shouldeis and sti etching himself more comfort- 
ably before the fire ‘ I shall then exert those powers on which you 
flatter me so highly — though, upon my woid, I don’t deserve youi 
compliments to their full extent — and resort to a few little trivial 
subterfuges foi lousing jealousy and lesentment You see?’ 

‘ In shoit, justifying the means by the end, we are, as a last 
resouice for teaung them asunder, to lesoit to tieacheiy and — fold 
lying,’ said Mr Haredale 

‘ Oh dear no Pie, fie 1 ’ returned the other, relishing a pinch of 
snuff extremely 4 Not lying \ t Only a little management, a little 
diplomacy, a little — intriguing, that’s the word * 

4 1 wish,’ said Mr Haiedale, moving to and fio, and stopping, and 
moving on again, like one who was ill at ease, ‘that this could have 
been foreseen or pi evented But as it has gone so fai, and it is 
necessary for us to act, it is of no use shrinking or regiettmg 
Well ' I shall second youi endeavours to the utmost of my pov ei 
There is one topic in the whole wide range of human thoughts on 
which we both agree We shall act m conceit, but apait There 
will be no need, I hope, for us to meet again ’ 

‘Are you going ?’ said Mr Chestei, using with a graceful 
indolence 6 Let me light you down the stairs ’ 

‘ Pray keep your seat,’ returned the other duly, ‘ I know the way ’ 
So, waving his hand slightly, and putting on his hat as he turned 
upon his heel, he went clanking out as he had come, shut the dooi 
behind him, and tramped down the echoing stalls 

‘ Pah 1 A very coaise animal, indeed 1 ’ said Mr Chestei, com- 
posing himself in the easy -chan again ‘Aioughbiute Quite a 
human badger t ’ 

John Willet and his fnends, who had been listening intently foi 
the clash of swoids, or firing of pistols m the gieat room, and had 
indeed settled the older m which they should rush m when 
summoned — m which piocession old John had carefully arranged 
that he should bring up the rear — weie \ery much astonished to see 
Mr Haredale come down without a scratch, call foi his horse, and 
ude away thoughtfully at a foot-pace After some consideration, it 
w r as decided that he had left the gentleman above, for dead, and 
had adopted this stratagem to diveit suspicion or pursuit 

As this conclusion involved the necessity of their going up-stans 
forthwith, they were about to ascend m the ordei they had agieed 
upon, when a smart ringing at the guest’s bell, as If he had pulled it 
\igorously, oveithiew all their speculations, and involved them in 
gieat uncertainty and doubt At length Mr Willet agieed to go 
up-stairs himself, escorted by Hugh and Bamab}, its tha strongest 
and stoutest fellow r s on the premises, who were to -make then 
appeaiance under pietence of dealing aw r ay the glasses 
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Under this piotection^the bra\e and broad-faced John boldly 
enteied the 100m, half a foot in advance, and received an older ioi 
a boot-jack without tiemblmg But when it was brought, and he 
leant his sturdy shoulder to the guest, Mi Willet was observed to 
look very hard into his boots as he pulled them ott, and, by opening 
his eyes much wider than usual, to appeu to expicss some surprise 
and disappointment at not finding them full of blood He took 
occasion, too, to examine the gentleman as closel) as he could, 
expecting to discover sundry loopholes m his person, pieiced by 
his adversary’s swoid Finding none, howevei, and observing m 
course of time that his guest was as cool and unruffled, both in 
his dress and temper, as he had been all day, old John at last 
heaved a deep sigh, and began to think no duel hid been fought 
that night 

4 And now, Willet,’ said Mi Chestei, 4 if the loom’s well aned, 
I’ll tiy the merits of that famous bed ’ 

‘The 100m, sir,’ returned Tohn, taking lip a candle, and nudging 
Barnab y and Hugh to accompany them, m case the gentleman 
should unexpectedly drop down faint 01 dead fiom some internal 
>wound, ‘the room’s as waim as anv toast in a tankaid Bunaln, 
take you that other candle, and go on before Hugh ' hollow up, 
sir, with the easy -chair ’ 

In this order — and still, in his earnest inspection, holding hiM 
candle very close to the guest, now making him feel extienuh 
warm about the legs, now threatening to set Ins wig on fire, and 
constantly begging his paidon with gieat awkwardness and embai- 
rassment — John led the paity to the best bedroom, which was nearlv 
as laige as the chamber from which the) had come, and held, di awn 
out near the fire for waimth, a gieat old spectial bedstead, hung 
with faded biocade, and ornamented, at the top of each cu\ed 
post, with a plume of featheis that had once been white, but with 
dust and age had now grown heaise-like and funereal 

‘Good night, my friends,’ said Mi Chestei with a sweet smile, 
seating himself, when he had suive)ed the room from end to end, 
in the easy -chair which his attendants wheeled betoie the hie 
‘Good night t Barnab), m\ good lellow, \ou say some piayeis 
before you go to bed, I hope? ’ 

Barnab y nodded ‘ He has some nonsense that he calls Ins 
piayers, sir,’ returned old John, offlciouslv 4 I’m afiaid theie ant 
much good m ’em ’ 

‘ And Hugh? ’ said Mi Chestei, turning to him 

‘Not 1 / he answered ‘I know his 5 — pointing to Barnab} — * 
‘they’re well enough He sings ’em sometimes m the stiaw I 
listen ’ * * 

‘He’s qu*te an animal, sn,’ Tohn whispeied m Ins eai with 
dignity You’ll excuse him, I’m sure If he has any soul at all, 
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sn, it must be such a veiy small one thaj it don’t signify what he 
does or doesn’t m that way Good night, sir * ’ 

The guest lejomed ‘ God bless you * ’ with a feivour that was 
quite affecting , and John, beckoning his guaids f to go before, bowed 
himself out of the room, and left him to his xest m the Maypole’s 
a nr nt bed 





CHAPTER XIII 

It Joseph Willet, the denounced and pioscubed of ’pi entices, had 
happened to be at home ■when his fathei’s couitly guest piesented 
himself befoie the Maypole doo^ — that is, if it had not perveisely 
chanced to be one of the half-do/en days in the whole >ear on which 
he wasatlibeily to absent himself foi as many houis without question 
01 reproach— he would ha\e contuved, by hook 01 ciook, to due 
to the %ery bottom of Mi Chestei’s mysteiy, and to come at his 
puipose with as much ceitamty as though he had been bis con- 
fidential advisei In that foitunate case, the loveis would have had 
quick warning of the ills that thieatened them, and the aid of \anoiw 
timely and wise suggestions to boot, for all Joe’s leadmcss of 
thought and action, and all his sympathies and^good wishes, w r eie 
enlisted in favour of the young people, and were staunch in devotion 
to then cause Whethei this disposition* arose out ot his old pie- 
possessions in favoui of the young lady, whose history had sunounded 
her m his mind, almost from his cradle, wnth ciicumstances of 
unusual interest, 01 fiom his attachment tow aids* 1 the young 
gentleman, into whose confidence he had, through his shrewdness 
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and alacrity, and the rendering of sundry important sen ices as a 
spy and messenger, almost impel ceptibly glided , whether they had 
then ongm m either of these souices, or m the habit natural to 
youth, or m the constant badgenng and wording of his \eneiable 
paient, or in any hidden little love affair of his own which ga\e him 
something of a fellow-feeling m the matter, it is needless to inquire 
— especially as Joe was out of the waj, and had no opportunity on 
that* particular occasion of testily mg to Ins sentiments either on one 
side or the other 

It was, m fact, the tweruy -fifth of March, which, as most people 
know to then cost, is, and has been time out of mind, one of those 
unpleasant epochs termed quarte -days On this twenty -fifth of 
March, it was John Willet’s pi de annually to settle, in haid cash, 
his account w r ith a certain vintner and distillei m the city of London , 
to give into whose hands a camas bag containing its exact amount, 
and not a penny more 01 less, was the end and object of a journey 
foi Joe, so surely as the year and day came round 

This journey was peifoi tried upon an old grey mare, concerning 
whom John had an indistinct set of ideas hoaenng about him, to the 
^effect that she could win a plate 01 cup if she tned She ne\cr had 
tned, and probrbly never would now, being some fourteen 01 fifteen 
years of age, shoit in wind, long in body, and lathei the woisc roi 
wear m lespect of hci mane and tail Notwithstanding these slmht 
defects, John peifccth gloried m the animal, and when she 
brought round to the door by Hugh, actually retried into thebai, 
and theie, m a secret gio\e of lemons, laughed with pnde 

4 Theie’s a bit of horseflesh, Hugh 1 ’ sard John, when he had 
ieco\eied enough self-command to appeal at the dooi ag un 
£ Theie’ s a comely cieature ’ 4 r J hue’s high mettle 1 1 hue’s 

bone 1 ’ 

Theie was bone enough beyond all doubt, and so Hugh seemed 
to think as he sat sideways in the saddle, lazily doubled up with 
his chm nearly touching his knees , and betaless of the dangling 
‘-tin ups and loose bridle-rein, sauntered up and down on the httU 
green before the dooi 

4 Mind you take good care of hei, sir,’ said John, appealing fiom 
this insensible pu son to his son and heir, who now appeared, fully 
equipped and ready 4 Don’t y ou nde hard ’ 

4 1 should be puzzled to do that, I think, father, Joe replied, 
casting a disconsolate look at the animal 

‘None of your impudence, sn, if you please, letorted old John 
4 What would you nde, sn° A wild ass or zebra would be too 
tame for you, wouldn’t he, eh, sir ? You’d like to nde a loanng 
lion, wouldn’t you, sir, eh, su > Hold youi tongue, sn ’ Yhen 
Mi \\i%t in his differences with his son, had exhausted all the, 
questions that occurred to him, and Joe had said nothing at 
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all m answei, he generally wound up <by bidding him hold his 
tongue 

‘And what does the boy mean/ added Mr Willet, <aftei he had 
stared at him for a little time, in a species of stupefaction, c by cock- 
ing his hat, to such an extent 1 Are you going to lull the wmtnei, 
sir? ’ 

‘ No/ said Joe, tartly , ‘ I’m not Now yoiu mind’s at ease, 
father ’ 

‘With a milintary air, too ’ ’ said Mr Willet, suiveymg him from 
top to toe, ‘with a swaggenng, fiie-eatmg, bilmg-water drmlung 
sort of way with him t And w\'at do you mean by pulling up the 
crocuses and snowdrops, eh, sn ?Y 

‘ It’s only a little nosegay/ said Joe, reddening ‘ Theie’s no 
harm in that, 1 hope ? ’ 

‘ You’re a boy of business, you aie, sir t ’ said Mi Willet, dis- 
dainfully, ‘ to go supposing that wintners care for nosegays ’ 

‘ I don’t suppose anything of the land/ leturned Joe ‘ Let them 
keep their red noses for bottles and tankards These aie going to 
Mi Varden’s house ’ 

‘ And do you suppose he minds such things as ciocuses ? ’ demanded-** 
John 

‘ I don’t know, and to say the truth, I don’t caie/ said Joe 
‘ Come, father, give me the money, and in the name of patience let 
me go ’ 

‘ Ihere it is, sir/ replied John, ‘and take caie of it, and mmd 
you don’t make too much haste back, but give the mare a long rest 
— Do you mind? ’ 

‘ Ay, I mmd,’ returned Joe ‘ She’ll need it, Heaven knows ’ 

‘ And don’t you scoie up too much at the Black Lion,’ said John 
‘ Mmd that too ’ 

‘Then why don’t you let me ha\e some money of my own?’ 
retorted Joe, sonowfully, ‘why don’t you, fathei ? What do you 
send me mto London for, giving me only the light to call foi my 
dinner at the Black Lion, which you’re to pay for next time you 
go, as if I was not to be trusted wuth a few shillings ? Why do 
you use me like this ? It’s not right of you You can’t expect me 
to be quiet under it ’ 

‘ Let him have money i ’ cried John, in «, drowsy revene ‘ What 
does he call money — guineas ? Hasn’t he got money ? Ovei and 
abo\e the tolls, hasn’t he one and sixpence?’ 

‘ One and sixpence i ’ repeated his son contemptuously 

‘Yes, sir/ returned John, ‘ one and sixpence When I was your 
age, I had never seen so much money, m a heap A shilling of it 
is in case of accidents — the mare casting a shoe, orthe lrke of that 
1 he other sixpence is to spend in the diversions of London , and 
the diversion I lecommend is to go to the top of the Monument, 
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and sitting theie Theie^ no temptation there, sir — no dunk— no 
young women — no bad characters of any soit — nothing but imagina- 
tion That’s the way I enjoyed myself when I was }our age, sir ’ 

To this, Joe madg no answer, but beckoning Hugh, leaped into 
the saddle and rode away, and a very stalwart, manly horseman 
he looked, deserving a better charger than it was his fortune to 
bestride John stood staring after him, or rather after the grey 
mare (for he had no eyes for her rider), until man and beast had 
been out of sight some twenty minutes, when he began to think 
they were gone, and slowly re-entering the house, fell into a 
gentle doze 

The unfortunate grey mare, who was the agony of Joe’s life, 
floundered along at her own will and pleasure until the Maypole 
was no longer visible, and then contracting her legs into what in 
a puppet would ha\e been looked upon as a clumsy and awkwaid 
imitation of a canter, mended her pace all at once, and did it of 
hei own accord The acquaintance with her rider’s usual mode of 
proceeding, which suggested this improv ement m hers, impelled her 
likewise to turn up a bye-way, leading — not to London, but through 
planes running parallel w ith the road they had come, and passing 
within a few hundred yards of the Maypole, which led finally to nn 
inclosure sunoundmg a large, old, red-brick mansion — the ^ame of 
which mention was made as the Warren m the first chapter of this 
historv Coming to a dead stop m a little copse thereabout, she 
suffeied her uder to dismount with right good-will, and to tie her 
to the trunk of a tiee 

£ Stay there, old girl,’ said Joe , 4 and let us see whether there’s an\ 
little commission for me to-dav ’ So saving, he left her to browse 
upon such stunted grass and weeds as happened to grow within the 
length of her tethei, and passing through a wicket gate, entered the 
grounds on foot 

The pathway, after a \ery few minutes’ walking, brought him 
close to the house, towards which, and especially towards one par- 
ticular window, he directed many covert glances It was a drtaiy , 
silent building, with echoing courtvards, desolated turret-chambers, 
and whole suites of rooms shut up and mouldering to rum 

The terrace-garden, dark with the shade of overhanging trees, 
had an air of melancholy that was quite oppressive Gieat iron 
gates, disused for many years, and red with rust, drooping on then 
hinges and overgrown with long rank grass, seemed as though they 
tried to sink into the ground, and hide their fallen state among the 
friendly weeds The fantastic monsters on the walls, green with 
age and damp, and coveied here and there with moss, looked gum 
and desolate There was a sombre aspect even on that pait of the 
mansion which was inhabited and kept m good repair, that struck 
the beholder with a sense of sadness, of something forlorn and 
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failing, whence cheerfulness was banisl}ed It would have been 
difficult to imagine a blight file blazing m the dull and darkened 
rooms, 01 to pictuie any gaiety of hea*t or levcliy that the downing 
walls shut m It seemed a place where such ^things had been, but 
could be no more — the very ghost of a house, haunting the old 
spot m its old outward form, and that was all 

Much of this decayed and sombre look was attnbutable, no 
doubt, to the death of its former mastei, and the temper of its 
piesent occupant, but remembeimg the tale connected with the 
mansion, it seemed the very place foi such a deed, and one that 



might have been its piedestmed theatie yeais upon yeais ago 
Viewed with refeience to this legend, the sheet of ivatei where the 
stewaid’s body had been found appeared to wear a black and sullen 
character, such as no other pool might own , the bell upon the roof 
that had told the tale of muidei to the midnight wind, became a 
veiy phantom whose voice would laise the listener’s hail on end , 
and every leafless bough that nodded to another, had its stealthy 
whispering of the ciime 

Joe paced up and down the path, sometimes stopping m affected 
contemplation of the building or the prospect, sometimes leaning 
against a tiee with an assumed air of idleness and mdiffeience, but 
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aF>a}s feepmg an c)e uppn the window he had singled out at fiist 
Aitci some quaiiti of an houi’s delay, a small white hand was 
waved to him foi an instant fiom this casement, and the voung 
man, with a 1especth.1l bow, depaited, sa}mg under Ins breath as 
he ciossed his hoise again, 4 No enand for me to-da\ 1 ’ 

But the an ol smartness, the cock of the hat to which John 
Willet had objected, and the spring nosegay all betokened some 
little ei land ol his own, having a moie mteicsting object than a 
untnei or e*en a loci smith So, indeed, it turned out, for when 
lie had stttled with the \1ntne1 — whose place of business was down 
m some deep cellais haid by Thames-street, and who was as pin pie- 
faced an old gentleman as if he had all his lite suppoitcd their 
aiched roof on his head — when he had settled the account, and 
taken the icceipt, and declined tasting 11101 e than thiee glasses of 
old shein, to the unbounded astonishment of the pm ple-ki^d 
viidnei, who, gimlet 111 hand, had protected an attack upon at least 
a «ioie of du&tv casks, and who stood tiansiived, 01 moral]} 
gimleted as it were, to his own wall— when he had done all thn, 
and disposed besides of a frugal dinnu at the Black Lion 111 A hite- 
.chapel, spurning the Monument and Johns ichiee, he turned \\u 
s<eps towaids the locksmith’s home, attracted b\ the eves of 
blooming Dally Yaiden 

To 2 was bv no means a sheepish fellow, but foi all that, w h f n 
he got to the comei of the street in which the locksmith li\ed he 
coidd bv no means make up his mind to walk stiaight to the house 
Fust, he lesoheel to stioll up anothei sheet foi five minutes, then 
up another street foi fi\ e minutes more, and so on until he had lost 
full half an hour, when he made a bold plunge and found himself 
with a led face and a beating hemt in the smoky woikdrop 

‘Joe A diet, 01 his ghost ?’ said YYirden, rising from the desk at 
which he was busv with his books, and looking at him under his 
spectacles ‘Which is it? Joe in the flesh, eh? That’s hearty. 
And how aie all the Chigwell companv, Joe?’ 

‘ Much as usual, sn — the 1 * and I agiee as well as e\u ' 

‘Well, well” said the locksmith ‘ A e must be patient, Joe, 
and beai with old folks’ foibles How’s the maie, Joe^ Does she 
do the foui miles an hour as easih as evei^ Ha, ha, ha ! Does 
she, Joe? Eh 1 — A T hat kne we theie, Toe — a nosegiv ' ’ 

‘A very poor one, sn — I thought Miss Doll} — ’ 

‘ No, no,’ said Gabnel, dioppmg his voice, and shaking his head, 
‘not Dolly Give ’em to hei mother, joe A great deal better 
give ’em to her mothei A T ou ] d }0U mind giving ’em to Mis 
Warden, Joe?’ 

‘Oh no f sn, Joe replied, and endeavouring, but not with the 
gieatest possible success, to hide his disappointment ‘ I shall be 
\ ery glad, I’m sure ’ 
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£ 1 hat’s right,’ said the locksmith, patting him on the back £ It 
don’t matter who has ’em, Joe?’ 

4 Not a bit, sn ’ — Dear heart, how the words stuck m his thioat t 

£ Come m,’ said Gabnel £ I have just been r called to tea She’s 
m the parlour ’ 

£ She,’ thought Joe ‘Which of ’em I wonder — Mis oi Miss?’ 
The locksmith settled the doubt as neatly as if it had been ex- 
pressed aloud, by leading him to the door, and saying, £ Martha, 
my dear, here’s young Mr Willet ’ 

Now, Mrs Yarden, regarding the Maypole as a soit of human 
man-tiap, or decoy for husbands, viewing its proprietor, and all 
who aided and abetted him, m the light of so many poachers among 
Christian men , and believing, moreover, that the publicans coupled 
with sinners in Holy Wi it were veritable licensed victuallers, was 
fai fiom being favourably disposed towards her visitor Wherefore 
she was taken faint directly, and being duly presented with the 
ciocuses and snowdrops, divined on further consideration that they 
were the occasion of the languor which had seized upon her spirits 
£ I’m afraid I couldn’t bear the room another minute,’ said the good 
lady, £ if they remain here Would you excuse my putting them r 
out of window ? ’ 

Joe begged she wouldn’t mention it on any account, and smiled 
feebly as he saw them deposited on the sill outside If anybody 
could have known the pams he had taken to make up that despised 
and misused bunch of flowers 1 — « 

£ I feel it quite a relief to get nd of them, I assure you,* said Mrs 
Yaiden £ I’m bettei already ’ And indeed she did appeal to have 
plucked up hei spirits 

Joe expressed his giatitude to Piovidence foi this favourable 
dispensation, and tiled to look as if he didn’t w r ondei wdiere Dolly 
was 

‘You’re sad people at Chigwell, Mi Joseph,’ said Mrs Y 

£ I hope not, ma’am,’ returned Joe 

‘You’ie the cruellest and most inconsiderate people m the 
world,’ said Mrs Yarden, bridling £ I wonder old Mr Willet, 
having been a married man himself, doesn’t know better than to 
conduct himself as he does His doing it for profit is no excuse 
I would rather pay the money twenty times over, and have Varden 
come home like a lespectable and sober tradesman If there is 
one character’ said Mrs Yarden wuth gieat emphasis, ‘that offends 
and disgusts me more than another, it is a sot ’ r 

‘ Come, Martha, my dear,’ said the locksmith cheerily, £ let us 
have tea, and don’t let us talk about sots There are none here, 
and Joe don’t w r ant to hear about them, I dare say ^ - 

At this crisis, Miggs appeared with toast 

1 1 dare say he does not,’ said Mis Varden, ‘and I dare say you 
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do not, Varden It’s a ^ery unpleasant subject I ha\e no doubt, 
though I won’t say it’s personal’ — Miggs coughed — ‘whateyei I 
may be forced to think,’ Miggs sneezed exprcssn el> £ You ne\er 
will know, Varden, nobody at young Mr Willet’s age — }ou’ll 
excuse me, sir — can be expected to know what a woman suffers 
when she is waiting at home under such circumstances If }ou 
don’t believe me, as I know >ou don’t, heie’s Miggs, who is only 
too often a w ltness of it — ask her ’ 

£ Oh 1 she w ere \ ery bad the other night, sir, indeed she w ere,’ 
said Miggs ‘ If you hadn’t the sw eetness of an angel in } ou, mini, 
I don’t think you could abear it, I raly don’t ’ 

£ Miggs,’ said Mrs 'Varden, ‘you’re profane’ 

£ Begging your pardon, mim,’ returned Miggs, with shrill rapidity, 
‘ such was not my intentions, and such I hope is not m) character, 
though I am but a seivant ’ 

‘Answering me, Miggs, and proudmg yourself,’ retorted her 
mistress, looking lound with dignity, £ is one and the same thing 
How r dare }ou speak of angels m connection with }Our sinful fellow - 
beings — mere’ — said Mrs Varden, glancing at heiself m a neigh- 
bouring mirror, and ai ranging the nbbon of her cap m a more 
becoming fashion — ‘mere worms and gio\elleis as we are ’ ’ 

£ I did not intend, mini, if }ou please, to grve offence,’ said 
Miggs, confident 111 the strength of her compliment, and de\ eloping 
strongly m the throat as usual, ‘and I did not expect it would be 
took as such I hope I know m} own unworthiness, and that I 
hate and despise nn self and all m> fellow -cieatuies as e\er> 
practicable Christian should ’ 

‘You’ll ha\e the goodness, if >ou please,’ said Mis Varden, 
loftily, ‘ to step up-stans and see if Doll} has finished dressing, and 
to tell her that the chair that was ordered for her will be here m a 
minute, and that if she keeps it waiting, I shall send it aw a} that 
instant — I’m sorry to see that 3 ou don’t take } our tea, Varden, and 
that }0u don’t take >ours, Mr Joseph, though of course it w ould 
be foolish of me to expect that anything that can be had at home, 
£flid m the company of females, w ould please you ’ 

This pionoun was understood in the plural sense, and included 
both gentlemen, upon both of whom it was rathei hard and 
undeserved, foi Gabnel h^d applied himself to the meal with a veiy 
promising appetite, until it was spoilt by Mis Vaiden, herself, and 
Joe had as great a liking for the female society of the locksmith’s 
house — or for a part of it at all e\ents — as man could well 
enteitam 

But he had no opportunity to say an} thing m his own defence, 
for at that moment Dolly heiself appeared, and stiuck him quite 
dumb with her beauty Ne\er had Dolly looked so handsome as 
she did th’en, m all the glow and grace of >outh, with all her charms 

H 
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increased a hunditdfold by a most becoming diess, by a thousand 
little coquettish ways which nobody could assume with a better 
grace, and all the sparkling expectation of that accursed paity It 
is impossible to tell how Joe hated that party ^wherever it w 7 as, and 
all the othei people who were going to it, whoever they were 

And she haidly looked at him — no, haidly looked at him And 
when the chair was seen through the open door coming blundering 
into the workshop, she actually clapped her hands and seemed glad 
to go But Joe gave hei his arm — theie v 7 as some comfort m that 
— and handed her into it To see her seat heiself inside, with her 
laughing eyes brighter than diamonds, and her hand — surely she 
had the prettiest hand m the world — on the ledge of the open 
window 7 , and her little fingei piovokingly and peitly tilted up, as if it 
wondered why Joe didn't squeeze 01 kiss it 1 To think how well 
one 01 two of the modest snow di ops would have become that 
delicate bodice, and how they weie lying neglected outside the 
parloui window 7 ! To sec how Miggs looked on with a face 
expressive of knowing how all this loveliness was got up, and of 
being m the seciet of eveiy stung and pm and hook and eye, and 
of saying it ain’t half as leal as you think, and I could look quite as^ 
well myself if I took the pains 1 To heai that piovokmg precious" 
little scream when the chair was hoisted on its poles, and to catch 
that transient but not-to-be-forgotten vision of the happy face within 
— what toiments and aggravations, and yet what delights weie these * 
The very chairmen seemed favouied nvals as they boie hei clown * 
the stieet 

There nevei was such an alteration in a small 100m m a small 
time as m that parlour when they w 7 ent back to finish tea So daik, 
so deseited, so perfectly disenchanted It seemed such sheer 
nonsense to be sitting tamely there, when she w r as at a dance with 
moie !o\ers than man could calculate fluttering about her — with the 
whole party doting on and adoung hei, and wanting to many her 
Miggs was hovering about too , and the fact of her existence, the 
mere circumstance of hei ever having been bom, appealed, after 
Dolly, such an unaccountable piactical joke It was impossible to 
talk It couldn’t be done He had nothing left for it but to 
stn his tea round, and round, and round, and ruminate on all the 
fascinations of the locksmith’s lovely daughtei 

Gabriel was dull too It was a part of the certain uncei taxnty of 
Mis Yarden’s tempei, that when they w r ere m this condition, she 
should be gay and sprightly 

‘ I need have a cheerful disposition, I am suie,’ said the smiling 
housewife, 4 to preserve any spirits at all , and how I do it I can 
scarcely tell ’ „ 

c Ah, man,’ sighed Miggs, £ beggmg your paidon for the interruption, 
theie an’t a many like you/ 
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4 Take away, Miggs,’ sa*d Mrs Yarden, using, £ take away, pray 
I know I’m a restiamt here, and as I wish everybody to enjoy 
themselves as they best can, I feel I had better go ’ 

£ No, no, Martha,S cried the locksmith £ Stop heie I’m suie 
we shall be very Sony to lose you, eh, Joe 1 ’ Joe started, and said 
£ Certainly ’ 

£ Thank you, Vaiden, my deal,’ leturned his wife, £ but I know 
your wishes better Tobacco and beer, 01 spirits, have much 
gieatei atti actions than any / can boast of, and therefore I shall go 
and sit up-stans and look out of window, my love Good night, 
Mr Joseph, I’m vei^ glad to have seen you, and I only wish I 
could have piovided something more suitable to your taste 
Remember me veiy kindly if you please to old Mr WiUet, and 
tell him that whenever he comes heie I have a ciow to pluck with 
him Good night 1 ’ 

Having utteied these w r ords with great sweetness of manner, the 
good lady diopped a cuitsey remarkable for its condescension, and 
serenely withdiew 

And it was for this Joe had looked foiward to the twenty-fifth of 
JMaich foi weeks and weeks, and had gathered the flow r ers with so 
much caie, and had cocked his hat, and made himself so smait 1 
This was the end of all his bold determination, resolved upon for 
the hundredth time, to speak out to Dolly and tell her how he loved 
her 1 To see hei foi a minute — for but a minute — to find her going 
out to a party and glad to go , to be looked upon as a common 
pipe-smokei, beer-bibber, spirit-guzzler, and tosspot 5 Pie bade 
farewell to his friend the locksmith, and hastened to take horse at 
the Black Lion, thinking as he turned towards home, as many 
another Joe has thought befoie and since, that here was an end to 
all his hopes — that the thing was impossible and never could be — • 
that she didnt caie for him — that he was wretched for life — and 
that the only congenial prospect left him, was to go for a soldier or 
a sailor, and get some obliging enemy to knock his brains out as 
soon as possible 


CHAPTER XIV 

Joe Willet rode leisurely along in his desponding mood, picturing 
the locksmith’s daughter going down long countiy -dances, and 
poussettmg dieadfully with bold strangers — which w r as almost too 
much to bear^^ffhen he heard the tramp of a hoise’s feet behind 
him, and looking back, saw a w r ell-mounted gentleman advancing at 
a smart canter. As this ridei passed, he checked his steed, and 
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called him of the Maypole by his name * Joe set spurs to the grey 
mate, and was at his side directly 

< I thought it was you, sir,’ he said, touching his hat c A fair 
evening, sir Glad to see you out of doors ag m ’ 

The gentleman smiled and nodded c What gay doings have 
been going on to-day, Joe ? Is she as pretty as evei ? Nay, don’t 
blush, man 5 

4 If I colouied at all, Mr Edward,’ said Joe, 4 which I didn’t know 
I did, it was to think I should have been such a fool as e\er to have 
any hope of hei She’s as far out of my reach as — as Heaven is ’ 

4 Well, Joe, I hope that’s not altogether beyond it,’ said Edward, 
good-humouredly 4 Eh ? 5 

f Ah 1 ’ sighed Joe 4 It’s all veiy fine talking, sir Pioverbs aie 
easily made in cold blood But it can’t be helped Are you bound 
for oui house, sn ? ’ 

4 Yes As I am not quite stiong yet, I shall stay there to-night, 
and ude home coolly in the morning ’ 

4 If ;you’ie m no particular hurry,’ said Joe aftei a shoit silence, 

4 and w ill bear with the pace of this poor jade, I shall be glad to 
nde on with you to the Warren, sir, and hold your horse when yoi> 
dismount It’ll save you having to walk fiom the Maypole, there 
and back again I can spare the time well, sn, for I am too soon ’ 

4 And so am I,’ returned Edwaid, 4 though I was unconsciously 
liding fast just now, m compliment I suppose to the pace of my 
thoughts, which weie tiavellmg post We .will keep together, Joe, * 
willingly, and be as good company as may be And cheer up, 
cheer up, think of the locksmith’s daughter with a stout heart, and 
you shall win her yet ’ 

Joe shook his head, but there was something so cheery m the 
buoyant hopeful manner of this speech, that his spirits rose under 
its influence, and communicated as it would seem some new impulse 
even to the giey mare, who, breaking from her sober amble into a 
gentle trot, emulated the pace of Edwaid Chester’s horse, and 
appealed to flatter herself that he was doing his veiy best 

It w r as a fine diy night, and the light of a young moon, which w r as 
then just rising, shed around that peace and tranquillity which gives 
to evening time its most delicious charm The lengthened shadow s 
of the trees, softened as if reflected m still watei, thiew their carpet 
on the path the tiavelleis pui sued, and the light wind stirred yet 
more softly than before, as though it were soothing Nature m her 
sleep By little and little they ceased talking, and lode on side by 
side m a pleasant silence 

4 The Maypole lights are bnlliant to-night,’ said Edward, as they 
rode along the lane from which, while the intervening tiees were 
bare of leaves, that hostelry was visible 

'Brilliant indeed, sir,’ returned Joe, rising m his stamps to get a 
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better view £ Lights m Jhe large room, and a file glimmeimg m 
the best bed-chamber? Why, what company can this be foi, I 
wonder ! ’ 

£ Some benighted horseman wending towards London, and 
deterred from going on to-night by the marvellous tales of my 
friend the highwayman, I suppose,’ said Edwaid 

£ He must be a horseman of good quality to have such accommo- 
dations Your bed too, sir — * ’ 

£ No matter, Joe Any other room will do for me But come — 

there’s nine striking We may push on ’ 

They cantered forwaid at as brisk a pace as Joe’s charger could 
attain, and presently' stopped m the little copse where he had left 
her m the morning Edw r ard dismounted, gave his bndle to his 
companion, and w r alked with a light step towards the house 

A female servant was waiting at a side gate m the gai den-wall, 
and admitted him without delay He huiried t along the terrace- 
walk, and darted up a flight of broad steps leading into an old and 
gloomy hall, w r hose walls were ornamented with rusty suits of 
aimour, antlers, weapons of the chase, and such-like garniture 
, Here he paused, but not long , foi as hejooked round, as if expect- 
ing the attendant to have followed, and wondenng she had not done 
so, a lovely gill appeared, whose dark hair next moment rested on 
his breast Almost at the same instant a heavy hand was laid upon 
her arm, Edward felt himself thiust away, and Mr Haredale stood 
between them 

He regarded the >oung man sternly without removing his hat, 
with one hand clasped his niece, and with the other, m which he 
held his riding- whip, motioned him tow r aids the door The young 
man diew himself up, and returned his gaze 

‘This is well done of >ou, sir, to coirupt my servants, and enter 
my house unbidden and in secret, like a thief * ’ said Mr Haredale 
£ Leave it, sir, and return no more ’ 

£ Miss Haredale’s presence,’ returned the young man, £ and youi 
relationship to her, give you a licence which, if you are a brave man, 
}OU will not abuse You have compelled me to this course, and the 
fault is yours — not mine ’ 

c It is neither geneious, noi honourable, nor the act of a true man, 
sir,’ letorted the other, £ 4;o tamper with the affections of a weak, 
trusting girl, while you shrink, in youi unw orthmess, from hei 
guardian and piotector, and dare not meet the light of day Moie 
than this I will ncrt say to you, save that I forbid )ou this house, 
and lequne you to be gone ’ 

4 It is neither generous, nor honourable, noi the act of a true man 
to play the-*a»»^ said Edward £ Your words impl> dishonour, and 
I reject then? with f ne scorn they merit’ 

£ You will find,’ said Mr Haiedale, calmly, 4 youi trusty go- 
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£ Mr Haredale/ said Edward, 4 your aim encircles her on whom 
I have set my every hope and thought, and to purchase one minute’s 
happiness for whom I would gladly lay down my life , this house is 
the casket that holds the precious jewel of my existence Youi 
niece has plighted her faith to me, and I have plighted mine to her 
What have I done that you should hold me m this light esteem, and 
give me these discourteous words ? 5 

‘You have done that, sir,’ answered Mr Haiedale, ‘which must 
be undone You have tied a lover’s-knot heie which must be cut 
asunder Take good heed of what I say Must I cancel the 
bond between ye I reject you, and all of your kith and kin — all 
the false, hollow, heartless stock ’ 

‘ High words, sn/ said Edwaid, scornfully 
‘Woids of purpose and meaning, as you will find/ leplied the 
other ‘ Lay them to heait ’ 

‘Lay you then, these/ said Edward ‘Your cold and sullen 
tempei, which chills every breast about you, which turns aftection 
into feai, and changes duty into dread, has foiced us on this seciet 
course, repugnant to our natuie and oui wash, and far more foieign, 
•sir, to us than you I am not a false, a hollow , or a heartless man , 
the charactei is youis, w T ho poorly venture on these injurious teims, 
against the truth, and under the sheltei wheieof I reminded } on just 
now You shall not cancel the bend between 11s I wall not 
abandon this puisuit I lely upon >our niece’s tiuth and honoui, 
and set youi influence at nought I lea\e her with a confidence in 
hei pure faith, which you will ne\ei weaken, and with no concern 
but that I do not leave hei in some gentlei care ’ 

With that, he piessed hei cold hand to his lips, and once moie 
encounteung and leturmng Mr Haiedale’s steady look, wuthdiew 
A few r words to Joe as he mounted his horse sufficiently ex- 
plained what had passed, and renewed all that young gentleman’s 
despondency with tenfold aggravation They rode back to the 
Maypole without exchanging a syllable, and armed at the door 
with heavy hearts 

Old John, who had peeped from behind the red cui tain as they 
rode up shouting for Hugh, was out directly, and said with great 
impoitance as he held the young man’s stnrup, 

‘ He’s comfortable m fced— - the best bed A thorough gentle- 
man , the smilmgcst, afFablest gentleman I e\er had to do with ’ 
‘Who, Willett ’ said Edward carelessly, as he dismounted 
‘Youi worthy father, sir/ replied John ‘Your honoui able, 
veneiable father ’ 

‘What does he mean?’ said Edward, looking with a mixtuie of 
alaim and dTTCPuE, at Joe 

‘ What .da 0 } ou mean ? ’ said Joe ‘Don’t you see Mi Edward 
doesti t undei stand, fathei ? ’ 
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4 Why, didn’t you know of it, sn>’ said John, opening his eyes 
wide 4 How veiy singular 1 Bless you, he’s been here evei since 
noon to-day, and Mr Haredale has been having a long talk with 
him, and hasn’t been gone an hour ’ 

£ My father, Willet ' ’ 

c Yes, sir, he told me so — a handsome, slim, upright gentleman, 
m gieen-and-gold In your old room up ponder, sir No doubt 
you can go m, sir,’ said John, walking backwards into the load and 
looking up at the window 4 He hasn’t put out his candles yet, 
I see ’ 

Edward glanced at the window also, and hastily murmuring that 
he had changed his mind — forgotten something — and must leturn 
to London, mounted his hoise again and rode away, leaving the 
Willets, father and son, looking at each other in mute astonishment 


CHAPTER XV 

At noon next day, John Willet’s guest sat hngenng ovei his 
breakfast m his own home, sunounded by a variety of comfoits, 
which left the Maypole’s highest flight and utmost stretch of ac- 
commodation at an infinite distance behind, and suggested com- 
parisons very much to the disadvantage and disfavour of that 
venerable tavern 

In the bioad old-fashioned wmdow-seat — as capacious as many 
modem sofas, and cushioned to serve the pui pose of a luxurious 
settee — in the bioad old-fashioned wmdow-seat of a loomy chambei, 
Mr Chester lounged, very much at his ease, over a well-furnished 
breakfast-table He had exchanged his udmg-coat for a handsome 
moming-gown, his boots for slippers , had been at great pains to 
atone for the having been obliged to make his toilet when he rose 
without the aid of dressmg-case and tiring equipage, and, having 
gradually forgotten through these means the discomforts of an 
indifferent night and an early ride, was in a state of perfect com- 
placency, indolence, and satisfaction 

The situation in which he found himself indeed, was particularly 
favourable to the growth of these feelings, foi, not to mention the 
lazy influence of a late and lonely breakfast, with the additional 
sedative of a newspaper, there was an air of repose about his place 
of lesidence peculiar to itself, and which hangs about it, even m 
these times, when it is more bustling and busy than it was in days 
of yore 

Theie are, stril, worse places than the Temple, on a sultry day, for 
basking in the sun, oi resting idly in the shade There is yet a 
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drowsiness m its courts, ^and a dreamy dulness m its trees and 
gardens y those who pace its lanes and squares may yet hear the 
echoes of their footsteps on the sounding stones, and read upon its 
gates, m passing frcyn the tumult of the Stiand or Fleet Street, 
4 Who enters here leaves noise behind ’ Theie is still the plash of 
falling water in fair Fountain Court, and there are yet nooks and 



corners where dufi-haunted students may look down from their 
dusty garrets, on a vagrant ray of sunlight patching the shade of 
the tall houses, and seldom troubled to reflect a passing sti anger’s 
form Tin .0 yet, m the Temple, something of a clerkly monkish 
atmosphere^ which public offices of law have not disturbed, and 
even legal firms have failed to scare away In summer time, its 
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pumps suggest to thirsty idlers, springs cgoler, and more sparkling, 
and deeper than other wells , and as they trace the spillmgs of full 
pitchers on the heated ground, they snuff the fieshness, and, sighing, 
cast sad looks towards the Thames, and thinly of baths and boats, 
and sauntei on, despondent 

It was m a 100m m Paper Buildings — a row of goodly tenements, 
shaded m front by ancient trees, and looking, at the back, upon the 
Temple Gardens — that this, our idler, lounged , now taking up again 
the paper he had laid down a hundied times ; now tailing with the 
fragments of his meal, now pulling foith his golden toothpick, and 
glancing leisurely about the loom, or out at window into the trim 
garden walks, wheie a few early loiterers we!e already pacing to 
and fio Heie a pair of lo\ers met to quanel and make up, theie 
a dark-eyed nurseiy-maid had better eyes for Templais than her 
charge, on this hand an ancient spinster, with hei lapdog m a 
stung, regarded both enoimities with scornful sidelong looks , on 
that a weazen old gentleman, ogling the nuisery-maid, looked with 
like scorn upon the spinster, and wondered she didn’t know she 
w r as no longer young Apart fiom all these, on the river’s maigm 
two 01 thiee couple of business-talkeis walked slowdy up and dowm r 
m earnest conveisation, and one young man sat thoughtfully on a 
bench, alone 

‘Ned is amazingly patient ’ ’ said Mr Chester, glancing at this 
lasMiamed person as he set down his tea-cup and plied the golden 
toothpick, ‘immensely patient * Pie was sitting yondei when I «■ 
began to dress, and has scaicely changed his postuie since A 
most eccentric dog 1 ’ 

As he spoke, the figuic lose, and came tow aids him with a lapid 
pace 

‘Really, as if he had heaid me,’ said the fathei, lesuming his 
new r spapei with a yawn ‘ Deal Ned * ’ 

Presently the room-door opened, and the young man entered , to 
w horn his fathei gently waved his hand, and smiled 

‘Aie you at leisuie for a little conversation, sn said Edw r aid 
‘ Surely, Ned I am always at leisuie You know my constitu- 
tion — Have you breakfasted ? ’ 

‘Three hours ago ’ 

‘What a very eaily dog’’ cried his father, contemplating him 
from behind the toothpick, with a languid smile 

‘ The truth is,’ said Edwaid, bringing a chair fonvaid, and seating 
himself neai the table, ‘ that I slept but ill last ilight, and was glad 
to rise The cause of my uneasiness cannot but be known to you, 
sn , and it is upon that I wish to speak ’ 

‘ My deai boy,’ returned his fathei, ‘confide m nw^beg But 
you know 7 my constitution — don’t be piosy, Ned ’ * 

‘ I will be plain, and brief,’ said Edwaid 
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‘ Don’t say you will, my^good fellow/ returned his father, crossing 
his legs, 4 or you ceitamly will not You are going to tell me — ’ 

‘ Plainly this, then/ said the son, with an an of great concern, 
£ that I know wheie you weie last night- — fiom being on the spot, 
indeed — and whom you saw, and what your puipose was ’ 

6 You don’t say so 1 5 cried his fathei c I am delighted to heai it 
It saves us the woiry, and temble wear and tear of a long explana- 
tion, and is a great relief foi both At the veiy house 1 Why didn’t 
you come up ? I should have been charmed to see you ’ 

‘I knew that what I had to say would be better said aftei 
a night’s reflection, when both of us were cool/ returned the 
son * 

c ’Fore Gad, Ned/ lejomed the fathei, 4 1 was cool enough last 
night That detestable Maypole 1 By some infernal contrivance of 
the buildei, it holds the wind, and keeps it fiesh You xemembci 
the sharp east wind that blew T so hard five weeks ago? I give you 
my honour it was lampant in that old house last night, though out 
of doors theie was a dead calm But )ou were saying — ’ 

4 1 was about to say, Heaven knows how senously and earnestly, 
Jhat you have made me wi etched, sn V ill you hear me gravelv 
foi a moment ? ’ 

4 My deal Ned/ said his fathei, 4 1 will hear you with the patience 
of an anchonte Oblige me with the nulk ’ 

4 1 saw Miss Haiedole last night/ Fdwaid resumed, when he had 
complied with this lequest , 4 her uncle, in her piesence, immedi- 
ately aftei youi mtemew, and, as of couise I know, in consequence 
of it, foibade me the house, and, with cncumstances of indignity 
which aie of youi cieation I am suie, commanded me to leave it 
on the instant ’ 

4 Foi his mannei of doing so, I give you my honoui, Ned, I am 
not accountable/ said his fathei 4 That you must excuse Fie is 
a meie booi, a log, a biute, with no address m life — Positively a 
fly m the jug The first I have seen this yeai ’ 

Edw T aid rose, and paced the 100m His impel tuibable parent 
sipped his tea 

4 Father/ said the young man, stopping at length befoie him, 4 we 
must not tufle in this mattei We must not deceive each other, or 
ourselves Let me puisug the manly open part I wish to take, and 
do not lepel me by this unkind indifference ’ 

‘Whether I am mdiffeient 01 no/ letumed the othei, 4 1 leave 
you, my dear boy, 1?o judge A ude of twenty-five 01 thirty miles, 
through nnry loads — a Maypole dinnei — a tete-h-tete with Haredale, 
which, vanity apart, was quite a Valentine and Orson business — a 
Maypole bed****. Maypole landlord, and a Maypole letinue of idiots 
and centaurs, — whether the voluntaiy endurance of these things 
looks like*mdiffeience, deal Ned, or like the excessive anxiety, and 
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devotion, and all that sort of thing, of a parent, you shall determine 
for yourself’ 

‘I wish you to consider, sii, 5 said Edward, £ m what a ciuel 
situation I am placed Loving Miss Haiedale tf as I do — 

‘ My dear fellow,’ interrupted his father with a compassionate 
smile, ‘you do nothing of the kind You don’t know anything 
about it There’s no such thing, I assuie you Now, do take my 
word for it You have good sense, Ned, — great good sense I 
wonder you should be guilty of such amazing absurdities You 
really surprise me ’ 

‘ I iepeat,’ said his son firmly, ‘that I love her You have inter- 
posed to part us, and have, to the extent I have just now told you 
of, succeeded May I induce you, sir, m time, to think more 
favourably of our attachment, or is it your intention and your fixed 
design to hold us asunder if you can ? ’ 

£ My dear Ned,’ returned his father, taking a pmch of snuff 
and pushing his box towards him, ‘that is my purpose most un- 
doubtedly ’ 

‘ The time that has elapsed,’ lejomed his son, ‘since I began to 
know her woith, has flown m such a dream that until now I have r 
hardly once paused to reflect upon my true position What is it ? 
From my childhood I have been accustomed to luxury and idleness, 
and have been bied as though my fortune weie laige, and my 
expectations almost without a limit The idea of wealth has been 
familiarised to me fiom my cradle I have been taught to look r 
upon those means, by which men raise themselves to nchcs and 
distinction, as being beyond my breeding, and beneath my care 
I hive been, as the phrase is, liberally educated, and am fit for 
nothing I find myself at last wholly dependent upon you, with 
no resource but m your favour In this momentous question of 
my life we do not, and it would seem we never can, agree I have 
shiunk instinctively alike from those to whom you have urged me 
to pay court, and from the motives of interest and gam which have 
rendered them m youi eyes visible objects for my suit If there 
never has been thus much plain-speaking between us before, sir, 
the fault has not been mine, indeed If I seem to speak too plainly 
now, it is, believe me, father, m the hope that there may be a 
franker spirit, a worthier reliance, and a finder confidence between 
us m time to come ’ 

‘ My good fellow,’ said his smiling father, ‘ you quite affect me 
Go on, my dear Edward, I beg But remember your promise 
There is great earnestness, vast candour, a manifest sincerity m all 
you say, but I fear I observe the faintest indications of a tendency 
to prose ’ -r— ^ 

‘ I am very sorry, sir ’ 

f I am veiy sorry, too, Ned, but you know that I cannot fix my 
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mmcl foi any long period vpon one subject If you’ll come to the 
point at once, I’ll imagine all that ought to go before, and conclude 
it said Oblige me with the milk again. Listening mvanably 
makes me feverish ’ * 

‘ What I would say then, tends to this,’ said Edwaid c I cannot 
bear this absolute dependence, sir, even upon you Time has been 
lost and opportunity thrown away, but I am yet a young man, and 
may retrieve it Will you give me the means of devoting such 
abilities and energies as I possess, to some worthy pursuit ? Will 
you let me try to make foi myself an honourable path m life ? For 
any term you please to name — say for five years if you will — I w ill 
pledge myself to move no further m the mattei of our difference 
without youi full concurrence Dunng that period, I will endeavoui 
earnestly and patiently, if ever man did, to open some prospect for 
myself, and free you from the burden you fear I should become 
if I married one whose worth and beauty aie her chief endowments. 
Will you do this, sir? At the expiration of the term we agree 
upon, let us discuss this subject again Till then, unless it is 
levived by you, let it never be lenewed between us ’ 

f My dear Ned,’ returned his father, lajing down the newspaper 
at wdnch he had been glancing carelessly, and throwing himself 
back m the window -seat, ‘I belie\e you know how \ery much I 
dislike what are called family affairs, which aie only fit foi plebeian 
Christmas dajs, and have no mannei of business with people of 
oui condition But as you are pioceedmg upon a mistake, Ned — 
altogether upon a mistake — I will conquer my repugnance to entei- 
mg on such matters, and give you a perfectly plain and candid 
answ r er, if you will do me the favour to shut the dooi ’ 

Edward having obeyed him, he took an elegant little knife from 
his pocket, and paring his nails, continued 

‘ You have to thank me, Ned, foi being of good family , for your 
mother, charming person as she was, and almost broken-hearted, 
and so foith, as she left me, when she was piematurely compelled 
to become immortal — had nothing to boast of in that respect ’ 
c Her father was at least an eminent lawyer, sir,’ said Edward 
£ Quite right, Ned , perfectly so He stood high at the bar, had 
a great name and great wealth, but having risen fiom nothing — * 
I have always closed rryy eyes to the circumstance and steadily 
resisted its contemplation, but I fear his father dealt m poik, and 
that his business did once nrvolve cow-heel and sausages — he 
wished to marry Ris daughter into a good family He had his 
heart’s desire, Ned I was a younger son’s younger son, and I 
married her We each had our object, and gained it She stepped 
at once infertile politest and best circles, and I stepped into a 
fortune which I assure you was very necessary to my comfort — 
quite indispensable Now, my good fellow T , that fortune is among 
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the things that have been It is gone, and has been gone — 
how old aie you? I always foiget ’ 

‘ Seven-and-twenty, sir ’ 

£ Are you indeed?’ cried his fathei, laiseng his eyelids m a 
languishing surprise ‘So much 1 Then I should say, Ned, that 
as nearly as I remember, its sknts vanished from human knowledge, 
about eighteen or nineteen years ago It was about that time 
when I came to live m these chambeis (once youi giandfather’s, 
and bequeathed by that extremely lespectable person to me), and 
commenced to live upon an inconsiderable annuity and my past 
reputation ’ 

‘You are jesting with me, six/ said Edwaid * 

‘Not m the slightest degiee, I assure you,’ ittuined his father 
with gi eat composure ‘These family topics are so extremely dry, 
that I am sony to say they don’t admit of any such relief It is 
foi that reason, and because they have an appeal ance of business, 
that I dislike them so veiy much Well 1 You know the rest 
A son, Ned, unless he is old enough to be a companion — that is to 
say, unless he is some two or thiee and twenty — is not the land 
of thing to have about one He is a restraint upon his father, hisr 
fathei is a rest! amt upon him, and they make each other mutually 
uncomfoi table Therefore, until within the last foui years 01 so — 

I have a pool memory foi dates, and if I mistake, you will coiicct 
me in your own mmd — you pursued your studies at a distance, and 
picked up a great variety of accomplishments Occasionally wc r 
passed a week 01 two together heie, and disconcerted each other 
as only such near relations can At last you came home I 
candidly tell you, my dear boy, that if you had been awkward 
and oveigiowm, I should have exported you to some distant part 
of the world ’ 

‘ I wish with all my soul you had, sn,’ said Edward 

‘No you don’t, Ned,’ said his fathei coolly, ‘you aie mistaken, 

I assure you I found you a handsome, piepossessmg, elegant 
fellow, and I threw you into the society I can still command 
Having done that, my deal fellow, I consider that I ha\e piovided 
foi you m life, and lely upon youi doing something to pi o vide foi 
me m letuin * 

‘ I do not undei stand youi meaning, siir 

‘ My meaning, Ned, is obvious — I observe anothei fly m the 
cieam-jug, but have the goodness not to take it out as you did the 
first, for their walk when their legs aie milky, is r extremely ungrace- 
ful and disagreeable — my meaning is, that you must do as I did, 
that you must marry w r ell and make the most of yourself ’ 

‘A mere fortune-huntei 1 ’ cued the son, indignantly 
‘What m the devil’s name, Ned, would you be'’ returned the 
father ‘ All men are fortune-hunters, are they not ? The law, the 
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chuich, the couit, the caijip — see how they aie all aowded with 
fortune-hunters, jostling each other m the pursuit The Stock: 
exchange, the pulpit, the counting-house, the royal diawmg-room, 
the senate, — what T^ut fortune-hunters aie they filled with? A 
fortune-hunter’ Yes You a?e one, and you would be nothing 
else, my dear Ned, if you were the greatest corn tier, lawyer, legis- 
lator, prelate, or meichant, m existence If you are squeamish 
and moral, Ned, console youiself with the 1 ejection that at the very 
worst your fortune-hunting can make but one peison miseiable or 
unhappy How many people do you suppose these other kinds of 
huntsmen ciush in following their sport — hundreds at a step? 
Or thousands ? ’ * 

The young man leant his head upon his hand, and made no 
answ er 

£ I am quite charmed,’ said the fathei using, and walking slowly 
to and fio — stopping now and then to glance at himself m the 
minor, 01 suivey a picture thiough his glass, with the an of a 
connoisseui, ‘ that we have had this conveisation, Ned, unpionnsing 
as it was It establishes a confidence between us which is quite 
^delightful, and was certainly necessaiy, though how r you can e\er 
have mistaken oui positions and designs, I confess I cannot under- 
stand I conceived, until I found your fancy for this gnl, that all 
these points weie tacitly agieed upon between us ’ 

‘ I knew you were embanassed, sn,’ returned the son, raising his 
* head for a moment, and then falling into his foimei attitude, ‘but I 
had no idea we were the beggared wi etches \ou descnbe How 7 
could I suppose it, bred as I have been, witnessing the life }0U 
have always led , and the appearance } ou have always made ? ’ 

‘My dear child,’ said the fathei — ‘for you leally talk so like a 
child that I must call you one — you were bied upon a careful 
principle , the very mannei of your education, I assure you, main- 
tained my ci edit surpnsmgly As to the life I lead, I must lead it, 
Ned I must have these little refinements about me I have 
always been used to them, and I cannot exist w ithout them They 
must suiround me, you observe, and therefoie they aie heie With 
legal d to our circumstances, Ned, you may set youi mmd at rest 
upon that scoie They are despeiate Your own appeal ance is by 
no means despicable, an <3 our joint pocket-money alone devouis 
our income That’s the truth ’ 

‘Why have I nevei known this befoie? Why have )ou 
encouraged me, sir,* to an expenditure and mode of life to which 
w T e have no light 01 title ? ’ 

‘ My good fellow 7 ,’ returned his fathei more compassionately than 
ever, ‘if you 9?ade no appearance, how could you possibly succeed 
m the puisqjt for which I destined you ? As to our mode of life, 
eveiy maifhas a right to live m the best way he can ; and to make 
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himself as comfoi table as he can, or he an unnatural scoundrel 
Our debts, I grant, are very great, and therefore it the more 
behoves you, as a young man of principle and honour, to pay them 
off as speedily as possible 5 * 

‘ The villain’s part,’ muttered Edwaid, ‘that I have unconsciously 
played 1 I to win the heart of Emma Haredale 1 I would, for her 
sake, I had died first 1 ’ 

‘I am glad you see, Ned,’ returned his father, ‘how perfectly 
self-evident it is, that nothing can be done in that quartei But 
apart from this, and the necessity of your speedily bestowing your- 
self on another (as you know you could to-morrow, if you chose), 
I wish you’d look upon it pleasantly In a religious point of view 
alone, how could you ever think of uniting yourself to a Catholic, 
unless she was amazingly rich ? You ought to be so very Protes- 
tant, coming of such a Protestant family as you do Let us be 
moral, Ned, or we aie nothing Even if one could set that objection 
aside, which is impossible, we come to another which is quite 
conclusive The very idea of marrying a girl whose father was 
killed, like meat ’ Good God, Ned, how disagreeable 1 Consider 
the impossibility of having any respect for your father-in-law under; 
such unpleasant circumstances — think of his having been “ viewed ” 
by juiors, and “sat upon” by coroners, and of his very doubtful 
position m the family ever afteiwards It seems to me such an 
indelicate sort of thing that I leally think the girl ought to have 
been put to death by the state to prevent its happening But I 
tease you perhaps You would rathei be alone? My dear Ned, 
most willingly God bless you I shall be going out presently, 
but w r e shall meet to-night, or if not to-night, certainly to-morrow 
Take care of yourself m the mean time, for both our sakes You 
are a person of great consequence to me, Ned — of vast consequence 
indeed God bless you f ’ 

With these words, the fathei, who had been arranging his cravat 
m the glass, while he uttered them m a disconnected careless 
manner, withdrew, humming a tune as he went The son, who had 
appeared so lost m thought as not to hear or understand them, 
remained quite still and silent After the lapse of half an hour or 
so, the elder Chester, gaily dressed, went out The younger still 
sat with his head resting on his hands, jji what appeared to be a 
kind of stupor. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

A series of pictures representing the sheets of London in the night, 
even at the compaiatively lecent date of this tale, would piesent to 
the eye something so very diffeient m character fiom the leality 
which is witnessed m these times, that it would be difficult for the 
beholder to recognise his most familiar walks m the altered aspect 
of little more than half a century ago 

They were, one and all, fiom the broadest and best to the 
narrowest and least frequented, very dark The oil and cotton 
lamps, though regularly trimmed twice or thrice m the long winter 
nights, burnt feebly at the best , and at a late hour, wffien they were 
unassisted by the lamps and candles m the shops, cast but a nairow 
tiact of doubtful light upon the footway, leaving the projecting doors 
and house-fronts in the deepest gloom Many of the courts and 
lanes were left m total daikness , those of the meaner sort, wffiere 
£>ne glimmering light twinkled for a score of houses, being favoured 
in no slight degree Even m these places, the inhabitants had often 
good reason for extinguishing their lamp as soon as it was lighted, 
and the watch being utterly inefficient and powerless to prevent 
them, they did so at their pleasure Thus, in the lightest thorough- 
- fares, there was at every turn some obscure and dangerous spot 
wffiither a thief might fly for shelter, and few would care to follow , 
and the city being belted round by fields, gieen lanes, waste grounds, 
and lonely roads, dividing it at that time from the suburbs that have 
joined it since, escape, even where the pursuit was hot, was rendered 
easy 

It is no wonder that with tnese favouring circumstances m full and 
constant opeiation, street robberies, often accompanied by ciuei 
wounds, and not unfrequently by loss of life, should have been of 
nightly occurrence m the very heart of London, or that quiet folks 
should have had great dread of traversing its streets after the shops 
were closed It was not unusual for those who w ended home alone at 
midnight, to keep the middle of the road, the better to guard against 
surprise from lurking footpads, few w r ould venture to lepair at a 
late hour to Kentish Town or Hampstead, or even to Kensington 
or Chelsea, unarmed and unattended, while he who had been 
loudest and most Valiant at the supper-table or the tavern, and 
had but a mile or so to go, w r as glad to fee a link-boy to escort him 
home 

There were many other characteristics — not quite so disagreeable 
— about thejthoroughfaies of London then, with which they had been 
long familiar. Some of the shops, especially those to the eastward of 

i 
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Temple Bar, still adheied to the old practice of hanging out a sign, 
and the ci caking and swinging of these boaids in then non frames 
on windy nights, fotmed a sliange and mournful conceit for the eais 
of those who lay awake in bed or hurried* through the streets 
Long stands of hackney chairs and gioups of chairmen, compared 
with whom the coachmen of our day aie gentle and polite, ob- 
structed the way and filled the au with clamoui , night-cellars, 



indicated by a little stieam of light ciossmg the pavement, and 
sti etching out half-way into the load, and by the stilled roar of 
voices from below, yawned for the reception 1- and entertainment 
of the most abandoned of both sexes , under every shed and bulk 
small gioups of link-boys gamed away the earnings of the day , 01 
one moie weary than the rest, gave way to sleep, and let the frag- 
ment of his torch fall hissing on the puddled ground 

Then there was the watch with staff and lantern crying the houi, 
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and the land of w eathei % and those who woke up at his voice and 
turned them round m bed, weie glad to hear it lamed, or snowed, 
01 blew, 01 fioze, for very comfort’s sake The solitary passenger 
was startled by the chairmen's ciy of £ By youi leave there 1 ’ as two 
came trotting past him with then empty vehicle — earned backwards 
to show its being disengaged — and hurried to the neaiest stand 
Many a puvate chair, too, inclosed some fine lady, monstiously 
hooped and furbelowed, and pieceded by running-footmen beanng 
flambeaux — for which extinguishers aie yet suspended before the 
doois of a few houses of the bettei sort — made the way gay and 
light as it danced along, and daikei and moie dismal when it had 
passed It was not Tmusual foi these nmnmg gently, who earned it 
with a veiy high hand, to quarrel 111 the sen ants’ hall while waiting 
for their masteis and mistresses, and, falling to blows eithei there 
or in the street without, to strew the place of skirmish with hair- 
powder, fragments of bag-wigs, and scatteied nosegays Gaming, 
the vice which ran so high among all classes (the fashion being 
of couise set by the uppei), was geneially the cause of these 
disputes, foi caids and dice weie as openly used, and worked 
,as much mischief, and yielded as much excitement below stairs, 
as above While incidents like these, arising out of drums and 
masqueiades and parties at quadnlle, weie passing at the west end 
of the town, heavy stage-coaches and scaice heavier waggons weie 
lumbering slowly tow aids the city , the coachmen, guard, and 
passengcis, armed to the teeth, and the coach — a day 01 so perhaps 
behind its time, but that was nothing — despoiled by highw aymen , 
who made no sciuple to attack, alone and single-handed, a whole 
carav an of goods and men, and sometimes shot a passengei 01 two, 
and w r eie sometimes shot themselves, as the case might be On the 
monow, rumouis of this new act of daung on the road yielded 
matter foi a few horns’ conversation through the town, and a 
Public Progiess of some fine gentleman (half diunk) to Tyburn, 
diessed m the newest fashion, and damning the ordinary with un 
speakable gallantry and giace, furnished to the populace, at once a 
pleasant excitement and a wholesome and piofound example 

Among all the dangeious chaiacters who, m such a state of 
society, piowled and skulked in the metiopolis at night, there was 
one man from whom majgy as uncouth and fieice as he, shrunk with 
an involuntary diead Who he was, or whence he came, was a 
question often asl ed, but which none could answer His name was 
unknown, he had tfev ei been seen until within about eight da}s or 
thereabouts, and was equally a stiangei to the old ruffians, upon 
whose haunts he ventured fearlessly , as to the young He could 
be no spy, foi he never lemoved his slouched hat to look about 
him entered into conversation with no man, heeded nothing that 
passed, listened to no discourse, legal ded nobody that came or 
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went But so siuely as the dead of night* set m, so surely this man 
was m the midst of the loose concourse m the mght-cellai wnere 
outcasts of every giade resorted , and there he sat till morning 
He was not only a spectre at their licentious#feasts , a something 
in the midst of then levelry and riot that chilled and haunted them , 
but out of doors he was the same Directly it was dark, he was 
abroad — never m company with any one, but always alone , never 
lingering or loitering, but always walking swiftly , and looking (so 
they said who had seen him) ovei his shouldei from time to time, and 
as he did so quickening his pace In the fields, the lanes, the roads, 
m all quaiters of the town-east, w r est, north, and south — that man 
was seen gliding on like a shadow He was always hunying away 
1 hose who encountered him, saw him steal past, caught sight of the 
backward glance, and so lost him in the darkness 

Ihis constant restlessness, and flitting to and fio, gave rise to 
strange stories He was seen m such distant and lemote places, 
at times so neatly tallying with each othei, that some doubted 
whether there weie not two of them, or more — some, whether he 
had not unearthly means of tiavellmg from spot to spot The foot- 
pad hiding m a ditch had marked him passing like a ghost along its * 
brink , the vagrant had met him on the dark high-road , the beggar 
had seen him pause upon the bridge to look down at the watei, and 
then sweep on again, they who dealt m bodies with the surgeons 
could sweai he slept m church) aids, and that they had beheld him 
glide aw r ay among the tombs on then approach And as they told 
these stones to each other, one who had looked about him would 
pull his neighbour by the sleeve, and there he would be among 
them 

At last, one man — he was one of those whose commei ce lay 
among the giaves — lesolved to question this strange companion 
Next night, when he had eat his poor meal voraciously (he was 
accustomed to do that, they had observed, as though he had no 
other m the day), this fellow sat down at his elbow 
c A black night, master * * 
e It is a black night 5 

5 Blacker than last, though that was pitchy too Didn’t I pass 
you near the turnpike m the Oxford-road ? ’ 

4 It s like you may I don’t know ’ 

4 Come, come, master,’ cried the fellow, urged on by the looks of 
his comrades, and slapping him on the shoulder, ‘be more com- 
panionable and communicate e Be rnoie the "gentleman in this 
good company Theie aie tales among us that you have sold 
youiself to the devil, and I know not what ’ 

£ We all have, have we not?’ returned the stianger, looking up. 
s If we were fewer in number, perhaps he would give better wages ’ 

4 It goes rather hard with you, indeed,’ said the fellow, as the 
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stranger disclosed his haggard unwashed face, and tom clothes 
‘What of that^ Be merry, mastei A stave of a roaring song 
now — ’ 

‘Sing you, if you desire to hear one,’ leplied the other, shaking 
him roughly off, ‘and don’t touch me if }ou’ie a piudent man, I 
cany arms which go off easily — they have done so, before now — 
and make it dangerous for strangers who don’t know the trick 
of them, to lay hands upon me ’ 

‘ Do you thi eaten ? ’ said the fellow 

‘Yes,’ returned the othei, rising and turning upon him, and 
looking fiercely round as if in apprehension of a general attack 

His voice, and look, and bearing — all expressive of the wildest 
recklessness and desperation — daunted while they repelled the 
bystanders Although m a veiy diffeient sphere of action now', 
they were not without much of the effect they had w rought at the 
Maypole Inn 

‘I am what you all aie, and live as you all do,’ said the man 
sternly, after a shoit silence ‘I am m hiding here like the lest, 
and if we were sui prised w r ould perhaps do my part with the best of 
ye If it’s my humoui to be left to myself, let me have it Other- 
wise,’ — and here he swoie a tremendous oath — ‘there’ll be mischief 
done m this place, though there are odds of a score against me ’ 

A low muimur, having its origin peihaps m a diead of the man 
and the mystery that sunounded him, or peihaps in a smceie 
opinion on the part of some of those present, that it would be 
an inconvenient piecedent to meddle too cunously with a gentle- 
man’s private affairs if he saw reason to conceal them, warned the 
fellow who had occasioned this discussion that he had best pursue 
it no further. Aftei a short time the stiange man lay down upon a 
bench to sleep, and when they thought of him again, they found he 
was gone 

Next night, as soon as it was dark, he was abioad again and 
traversing the streets, he was before the locksmith’s house more 
than once, but the family were out, and it was close shut Ihis 
night he ciossed London Bridge and passed into Southwaik As 
he glided down a bye-street, a woman with a little basket on hex 
arm, turned into it at the other end Directly he obseived her, he 
sought the shelter of a 1 * archway, and stood aside until she had 
passed Then he emerged cautiously fiom his hiding-place, and 
followed 

She went into several shops to purchase various kinds of house- 
hold necessaries, and round eveiy place at which she stopped he 
hovered like her evil spirit, following her when she leappeared 
It was nigh eleven o’clock, and the passengeis m the streets weie 
thmnmg^/ast, when she turned, doubtless to go home The 
phantom still followed her 
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She turned into the same bye-stieet \n which he had seen hei 
first, which, being fiee from shops, and nanow, was extiemely daik 
She 5 quickened her pace heie, as though distiustful of being stopped, 
and lobbed of such trifling piopeit> as she earned with hei He 
cicpt along on the othei side of the road Had she been gifted 
with the speed of wind, it seemed as if his temble shadow would 
have hacked hei down 

At length the widow — foi she it was — leached hei own door, 
and, panting for breath, paused to take the key fiom her basket 
In a flush and glow, with the haste she had made, and the pleasuie 
of being safe at home, she stooped to diaw^it out, when, laising 
her head, she saw r him standing silently beside hei the appantion 
of a dieam 

His hand was on hei inoath, but that was needless, for hei tongue 
clove to its loof, and hei powei of utteiance was gone ‘ I have 
been looking foi you many nights Is the house emptj ? Answei 
me Is any one inside ? ’ 

She could only answei by a lattle in hei throat 

* Make me a sign ’ 

She seemed to indicate that there was no one theie He tookr 
the key, unlocked the door, earned her in, and secured it carefully 
behind them 


CHAPTER XVII 

Ir was a chilly night, and the fire in the widow’s pailoui had burnt 
low r Her strange companion placed her in a chan, and stooping 
down before the half-extinguished ashes, laked them togethei and 
finned them with his hat Fiom time to time he glanced at hei 
over his shouldei, as though to assure himself of her remaining quiet 
and making no efFoit to depait, and that done, busied himself 
about the fiie again 

It was not without leason that he took these pains, for his diess 
was dank and dienched with wet, his jaw T s lattled with cold, and he 
shivered from head to foot It had lamed hard dunng the previous 
night and for some houis in the morning, hut since noon it had 
been fine Wheresoevei he had passed the houis of darkness, his 
condition sufficiently betokened that many of them had been spent 
beneath the open sky Besmeared with mne , his saturated clothes 
clinging with a damp embiace about his limbs, his beaid unshaken, 
Ins face unwashed, his meagre cheeks worn into deep hollows,- -a 
more miserable w letch could hardly be, than this man who now 
cow r ered down upon the widow’s hearth, and watched the^s&ugglmg 
flame with bloodshot eyes 
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She had coveied her face with her hands, fearing, as it seemed, 
to look tow aids him So they lemamed foi some shoit time m 
silence Glancing round again, he asked at length 
£ Is this your house ? ’ 

£ It is Why, m the name of Heaven, do you daiken it ? ’ 

£ Give me meat and dunk/ he answeied sullenly, 4 01 I daie do 
moie than that The veiy manow m my bones is cold with wet 
and hungei. I must have waimth and food, and I will have them 
here ’ 

c You were the robber on the Chigwell-road ’ 

£ I was * 

4 And nearly a murdeier then ’ 

£ The will was not wanting Theie was one came upon me and 
xaised the hue-and-ciy, that it would have gone hard with, but foi 
his nimbleness I made a thrust at him 5 

£ You thrust }Oui sword at him cried the widow, looking up- 
waids £ You hear this man f you hear and saw 1 ’ 

He looked at her, as, with hei head tin own back, and hei hands 
tight clenched together, she utteied these words in an agony of 
.appeal Then, starting to his feet as she had done, he advanced 
tow r aids hei 

£ Bewaie ' ’ she cued in a suppiessed voice, whose fhmness 
stopped him midway £ Do not so much as touch me with a fingei, 
01 you aie lost , body and soul, 30U are lost ’ 

c Heai me,’ he replied, menacing her with his hand £ I, that in 
the form of a man live the life of a hunted beast ! that in the body 
am a spmt, a ghost upon the earth, a thing from which all cieatuies 
shnnk, save those cuist beings of anothei woild, who will not leave 
me , — I am, in my desperation of this night, past all feai hut that 
of the hell in which I exist fiom day to day Give the alaim, ay 
out, lefuse to sheltei me I will not huit you But I will not be 
taken alive, and so surely as you threaten me above youi breath, 
I fall a dead man on this floor The blood with winch I c pi inkle 
it, he on you and 30ms, m the name of the Evil Spmt that tempts 
men to their ruin 1 ’ 

As he spoke, he took a pistol from his breast, and firmly clutched 
it in his hand 

4 Remove this man fepm me, good Heaven 1 ’ cried the widow 
£ In thy grace and merc3,give him one minute’s penitence, and 
strike him dead 1 ’ 

4 It has no such pui pose/ he said, confronting hei £ It is deaf 
Give me to eat and dunk, lest I do that it cannot help my doing, 
and w ill not do for you ’ 

£ Will you leave me, if I do thus much D Will 30U leave me and 
return no more ? ’ 

£ I wffi^piomise nothing/ he rejoined, seating himself at the 
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table, 4 nothing but this— I will execute my threat if you betray 
me 7 

She rose at length, and going to a closet oi pantry in the room, 
brought out some fiagmenls of cold meal and* bread and put them 
on the table He asked for brandy, and for water These she 
produced likewise , and he ate and drank with the voracity of a 
famished hound All the time he was so engaged she kept at the 
uttermost distance of the chamber, and sat theie shuddering, but 
with her face towards him She never turned her back upon him 
once , and although when she passed him (as she w as obliged to do 
in going to and from the cupboard) she gathered the skirts of hei 
garment about her, as if even its touching r his by chance were 
horrible to think of, still, m the midst of all this dread and tenor, 
she kept her face towaids his own, and watched his eveiy 
movement 

His repast ended — if that can be called one, which was a meie 
ravenous satisfying of the calls of hungei — he moved Ins chair to- 
wards the fire again, and warming himself before the blaze which 
had now sprung brightly up, accosted her once moie 

£ I am an outcast, to whom a roof above his head is often an un- r 
common luxury, and the food a beggar would reject is delicate faie 
You live heie at your ease Do you live alone ? 7 
4 1 do not,’ she made answer with an effort 
4 Who dwells here besides ? 7 

4 One — it is no matter who You had best begone, or he may 
find you here Why do you linger? 7 

4 For warmth, 7 he replied, spreading out his hands before the fne 
4 For warmth You are rich, perhaps ? 7 

4 Very, 7 she said faintly 4 Very rich No doubt I am veiy 
rich 7 

4 At least you are not penniless You have some money You 
were making purchases to-night 7 

4 1 have a little left It is but a few shillings 7 
‘Give me your purse You had it in your hand at the door 
Give it to me > 7 

She stepped to the table and laid it down He reached across, 
took it up, and told the contents into his hand As he was counting 
them, she listened for a moment, and spiupg towards him 

‘Take what there is, take all, take more if more were theie, but 
go before it is too late I have heard a wayward step without, I 
know full well It will return directly Begone'* 

4 What do you mean ? 7 

4 Do not stop to ask I will not answei Much as I dread to 
touch you, I would diag you to the door if I possessed the strength, 
rather than you should lose an instant Miserable wietd^jjfly from 
this place 7 
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‘If there are spies without, I am safer here,’ leplied the man, 
standing aghast, 4 I will remain here, and will not fly till the danger 
is past ’ 

4 It is too late 1 ’ cr ed the w ldow, who had listened for the step, 
and not to him c Hark to that foot upon the ground iDo you 
tremble to hear it 1 It is my son, my idiot son t ’ 

As she said this wildly, there came a heavy knocking at the dooi 
He looked at her, and she at him 

‘ Let him come in,’ said the man, hoarsely 4 1 feai him less 
than the daik, houseless night. He knocks again Let him 
come m ' ’ 

4 The dread of thisTiour,’ returned the widow, 4 has been upon me 
all my life, and I w ill not Evil will fall upon him, if you stand eye 
to eye My blighted boy t Oh 1 all good angels who know the 
truth — hear a pool mother’s prayer, and spare my boy from know- 
ledge of this man f ’ 

‘He rattles at the shutters t* cried the man 4 He calls 3011 
That voice and cry » It was he who grappled with me 111 the load 
Was it he ^ ’ 

* She had sunk upon her knees, and so knelt down, moving hei 
lips, but uttering no sound As he gazed upon her, uncertain what 
to do or where to turn, the shutters flew open He had baicl} time 
to catch a knife from the table, sheathe it m the loose sleev e of his 
coat, hide m the closet, and do all with the lightning’s speed, when 
Barnaby tapped at the baie glass, and raised the sash exultingly 
4 Why, who can keep out Grip and me 1 ’ he cried, thrusting m his 
head, and staring round the room 4 Are you there, mother ? How 
long you keep us from the fire and light 1 ’ 

She stammered some excuse and tendered him her hand But 
Barnaby sprung lightly m without assistance, and putting his aims 
about her neck, kissed her a hundred times 

4 We have been afield, mother— leaping ditches, scrambling thiough 
hedges, running down steep banks, up and away, and hurrying on 
The wind has been blowing, and the rushes and young plants 
bowing and bending to it, lest it should do them harm, the cow aids 
— and Grip — ha ha ha 1 — brave Grip, who cares for nothing, and 
when the wind rolls him over in the dust, turns manfully to bite 
it — Grip, bold Grip, has quarrelled with every little bowing twig — 
thinking, he told me, that it mocked him — and has worried it like a 
bull-dog Ha ha ha ! ’ 

The raven, in his little basket at his master’s back, hearing this 
fiequent mention of his name m a tone of exultation, expressed his 
sympathy by crowing like a cock, and afterw ards running over his 
various phrases of speech with such rapidity, and in so many 
varieties of, hoarseness, that they sounded like the murmurs of a 
crowd ofpeople 
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4 He takes such caie of me besides t ’ s^aid Bainaby 4 Such care, 
mother t He watches all the time I sleep, and when I shut my 
eyes and make-believe to slumber, he practises new learning softly, 
but he keeps his eye on me the while, and rf he sees me laugh, 
though nevei so little, stops dnectly He won’t suipuse me till 
he’s perfect ’ 

The raven crowed again m a xaptuious manna which plainly said, 

‘ Those are certainly some of my characteristics, and I glory in 
them ’ In the meantime, Bainaby closed the window and secured 
it, and coming to the fireplace, piepared to sit down with his face 
to the closet But his mother prevented this, by hastily taking that 
side heiself, and motioning him towards the othei 

£ How pale you are to-night 1 ’ said Bainaby, leaning on his stick 
‘ We have been cruel, Gup, and made her anxious ’ 

Anxious m good truth, and sick at heart 1 r Ihe listener held the 
dooi of his hiding-place open with his hand, and closely watched her 
son Grip — alive to eveiythmg his master was unconscious of — had 
his head out of the basket, and m return was watching him intently 
w ith his glistening eye 

‘He flaps his wings,’ said Burnaby, turning almost quicklyr 
enough to catch the letreating form and closing dooi, ‘as it theie 
were strangers here, but Gup is wiser than to fancy that Jump 
then t ’ 

Accepting this invitation with a dignity peculiai to himself, the 
bird hopped up on his mastei’s shouldei, from that to his extended 
hand, and so to the giound Bainaby unstiappmg the basl et and 
putting it down m a corner with the lid oj3en, Grip’s first cart w is 
to shut it down with all possrble despatch, and then to stand upon 
rt Believing, no doubt, that he had now i endued it uttuly 
impossible, and beyond the power of mortal nun, to shut him up in 
it any more, he drew a great many corks m tnumph, and uttered a 
conespondmg numbei of hunahs 

‘ Mother 1 7 said Bainaby, laying aside his hat and stick, and 
returning to the chan fiom which he had risen, c I’ll tell you where 
we have been to-day, and what we have been doing,— shall I ? ’ 

She took his hand in heis, and holding it, nodded the woid she 
could not speak 

‘You mustn’t tell,’ said Barnaby, holding up his fingci, 6 foi it’s a 
secret, mind, and only known to me, and Gup, and Hugh We 
had the dog with us, but he’s not like Gup, clevei as he is, and 
doesn’t guess it yet, I’ll wager — Why do you look behind me so ? ’ 

‘ Did I ? ’ she answered faintly ‘ I didn’t know I did Come 
neaier me ’ 

‘ You aie frightened ! ’ c aid Bainaby, changing coioui ‘ Mother 
—you don’t see — ’ 

‘ See v\ hat ? ’ 
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{ Theic’s— theie’s none c£ this about, is theie >’ he answeied m a 
whispei, dialing closer to her and clasping the maik upon his 
wnst ‘I am afiaid theie is, somewheie You make my han 
stand on end, and my»flesh cieep Why do you look like that ? Is 
it m the 100m as I have seen it 111 my dreams, dashing the ceiling 
and the walls with ied^ Tell me Is it?’ 

He fell into a shivenng fit as he put the question, and shutting 
out the light with his hands, sat shaking 111 eveiy limb until it had 
parsed away Aftei a time, he rmsed his head and looked about 
him 

4 Is he gone ? ’ 

4 Theie has been nothing here/ lejomed his mother, soothing him 
Nothing indeed, dear Bamaby Look » You see there aie but 
3 ou and me J 

He gazed at her vacantly, and, becoming leassuied by degiees, 
burst into a wild laugh 

4 But let us see/ he said, thoughtfully 4 We were talking ? \\ as 
it y ou and me ? Where have w e been ? 1 

4 Nowhere but here ’ 

4 Aye, but Hugh, and 1 / said Barnaby,— 4 that’s it Maypole 
Hugh, and I, you know, and Grip — we have been 1 ) ing m the 
forest, and among the tiees by the loadside, with a daik lantern 
after night came on, and the dog m a noose leady to slip him 
v hen the man came by ’ 

4 What man ? ’ 

4 The robber, him that the stais winked at We have waited for 
him after dark these many nights, and we shall have him I’d 
1 now him m a thousand Mothei, see here * This is the man 
Looki’ 

He twisted his handkei chief round his head, pulled his hat upon 
his biow, wiapped his coat about him, and stood up befoie hei so 
like the original he counterfeited, that the daik figuie peeling out 
behind him might have passed for his own shadow 

4 Ha ha ha 1 We shall have him/ he cried, lidding himself of the 
semblance as hastily as he had assumed it 4 You shall see him, 
mothei, bound hand and foot, and bi ought to London at a saddle- 
giith, and you shall hear of him at Tyburn Tree if we have luck 
So Hugh says You’ie pale again, and tiembling And why cto 
you look behind me so ? ’ t 

4 It is nothing/ she answered 4 1 am not quite w ell Go you to 
bed, dear, and leave me here ’ 

4 To bed ' ’ he answered 4 1 don’t like bed I like to lie befoie 
the file, watching the piospects in the burning coals — the nveis, 
hills, and dells, m the deep, led sunset, and the wild faces I am 
hungiy too^nd Gup has eaten nothing since bioad noon Let us 
to suppei Gup 1 To supper, lad t’ 
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The raven flapped his wings, and,«* croaking his satisfaction, 
hopped to the feet of his master, and theie held his bill open, ready 
for snapping up such lumps of meat as he should thiow him Of 
these he received about a scoie in rapid succession, without the 
smallest discomposuie 
‘ That’s all,’ said Barnaby 
£ More i ’ cried Grip ‘ More 1 ’ 

But it appearing for a certainty that no more was to be had, he 
retreated with his store , and disgorging the morsels one by one 
from his pouch, hid them in various corneis— taking particular care, 
however, to avoid the closet, as being doubtful of the hidden man’s 
propensities and power of resisting temptation When he had 
concluded these arrangements, he took a turn 01 two across the 
room with an elaborate assumption of having nothing on his mind 
(but with one eye haul upon his tieasure all the time), and then, 
and not till then, began to drag it out, piece by piece, and eat it 
with the utmost relish 

Barnaby, for his part, having pressed his mother to eat, in vam, 
made a hearty supper too Once during the progress of his meal, 
he wanted more bread from the closet and rose to get it She 
huinedly interposed to prevent him, and summoning hei utmost 
foititude, passed into the recess, and brought it out herself 

‘Mother,’ said Barnaby, looking at her steadfastly as she sat 
down beside him after doing so , ‘is to-day my birthday ? ’ 

£ To-day *’ she answered ‘Don’t you recollect it was but a* 
week or so ago, and that summer, autumn, and winter have to pass 
before it conies again ? ’ 

£ I remembei that it has been so till now,’ said Bnnaby ‘But 
I think to-day must be my bnthday too, for all that ’ 

She asked him why? ‘I’ll tell you why,’ he said ‘I have 
always seen you — I didn’t let you know it, but I have — on the 
evening of that day grow veiy sad I have seen you cry when 
Grip and I were most glad , and look frightened with no leason , 
and I have touched your hand, and felt that it was cold — as it is 
now Once, mother (on a birthday that was, also), Grip and I 
thought of this after we went up-stairs to bed, and when it was 
midnight, striking one o’clock, we came down to your dooi to see 
if you were well You were on your kntes I forget what it w r as 
you said Grip, what was it wq heard her say that night ? ’ 

‘ I’m a devil > ’ rejoined the raven promptly 
‘No, no,’ said Barnaby ‘But you said something m a prayei , 
and when you lose and w r alked about, you looked (as you have 
done ever since, mother, towards night on my birthday) just as 
you do now I have found that out, you see, though I am silly 
So I say you’re wrong , and this must be my birthda^my birth- 
day, Gup i ’ 
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The bud lcceived this information with a crow of such duration 
as a cock, gifted with intelligence beyond all others of his kind, 
might usher m the longest day with Ihen, as if he had well con- 
sidered the sentiment, «and regarded it as apposite to birthdays, he 
cried, ‘ Never say die ’’ a great many times, and flapped his wings 
for emphasis 

The widow tried to make light of Barnaby’ s lemark, and en- 
deavoured to divert his attention to some new subject , too easy a 
task at all times, as she knew His supper done, Barnaby, regard- 
less of her entreaties, stretched himself on the mat befoie the fire, 
Gup perched upon his leg, and divided his time between dozing m 
the grateful warmth, afld endeavouimg (as it presently appeared) to 
recall a new accomplishment he had been studying all day 

A long and profound silence ensued, broken only by some change 
of position on the pait of Barnaby, whose eyes were still wide open 
and mtentl> fi\ed upon the fire, or by an efifoit of recollection on 
the part of Grip, w r ho w r ould cry in a low r voice from time to time, 

‘ Polly put the ket — ’ and there stop short, forgetting the remainder, 
and go off m a doze again 

, After a long mteival, Barnaby’s bieathing grew more deep and 
regular, and his eyes were closed But even then the unquiet spirit 
of the raven interposed ‘ Polly put the ket — ’ cried Grip, and his 
master was broad awake again 

At length Barnaby slept soundly, and the bird with his bill sunk 
jupon his breast, his breast itself puffed out into a comfortable 
alderman-like form, and his bright eye growing smaller and smaller, 
really seemed to be subsiding into a state of repose Now and then 
he muttered in a sepulchral voice, ‘ Polly put the ket — ’ but very 
drowsily, and more like a drunken man than a reflecting raven 

The widow, scaicely venturing to breathe, rose fiom her seat 
The man glided from the closet, and extinguished the candle 

£ — tie on/ cried Grip, suddenly struck with an idea and very 
much excited ‘ — tie on Hurrah ’ Polly put the ket tie on, 
we’ll all have tea, Polly put the ket-tle on, we’ll all have tea 
Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah’ I’m a devil, I’m a devil, I’m a ket-tle 
on, Keep up your spirits, Nevei say die, Bow, wow r , wow, I’m 
a devil, I’m a ket-tle, I’m a — Polly put the ket-tle on, we’ll all 
have tea ’ t 

They stood looted to the ground, as though it had been a voice 
from the grave 

But even this failed to awaken the sleeper He turned over 
towards the fire, his arm fell to the ground, and his head dropped 
heavily upon it The w ldow and her unw elcome visitor gazed at 
him and at each othei for a moment, and then she motioned him 
towards the <$oor 

‘Stay/ Ife whispered ‘You teach your son well ’ 
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4 1 have taught him nothing that ypu. heard to-night Depart 
instantly, or I will rouse him ’ 

4 You aie fiee to do so Shall / rouse him > ’ 

4 You dare not do that ’ • 

4 1 daie do anything, I have told you He knows me well, it 
seems At least I will know him ’ 

4 Would you kill him m his sleep ? ’ cried the widow, throwing 
herself between them 

‘Woman,’ he returned between his teeth, as he motioned her 
aside, ‘ I would see him ncaier, and I will If you want one of us 
to kill the other, wake him ’ 

With that he advanced, and bending d<5wn over the piostrate 
form, softly tinned back the head and looked into the face The 
light of the hie was upon it, and its eveiy lineament was revealed 
distinctly He contemplated it foi a brief space, and hastily uprose 
‘ Observe,’ he whispeied in the widow’s eai ‘ In him, of whose 
existence I was ignorant until to-night, I have you m my power 
Be caieful how you use me Be caieful how you use me I am 
destitute and starving, and a wandeicr upon the eaith I may take 
a suie and slow lcvenge ’ r 

‘There is some dreadful meaning in your woids I do not 
fathom it ’ 

‘ There is a meaning in them, and I see you fathom it to its very 
depth You have anticipated it for yeais, you have told me as 
much I leave you to digest it Do not forget my warning ’ * 

Tie pointed, as he left her, to the slumbering form, and stealthily 
withdrawing, made his way into the street She fell on her knees 
beside the sleeper, and remained like one &tncken into stone, until 
the tears which fear had fiozen so long, came tendcily to hti relief 
4 Oh Thou,’ she cried, ‘ who hast taught me such deep love for 
this one remnant of the promise of a happy life, out of whose 
affliction, even perhaps the comfort spnngs that he is ever a lelymg, 
loving child to me — never gi owing old oi cold at heait, butneedmg 
my care and duty m his manly sliength as m his ciadle-time — help 
him, m his darkened w r alk thiough this sad w T orld, oi he is doomed, 
and my poor heait is broken t ’ 


CHAPTER XVIII 

Gliding along the silent stieets, and holding Ins couise vvheie they 
were darkest and most gloomy, the man who had left the widows 
house crossed London Bridge, and arm mg m the City, plunged 
into the backways, lanes, and courts, between Cofhhill and 
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Smithfield, with no moie£xedness of puipose than to lose himself 
among their windings, and baffle pm suit, if any one wcie dogging 
his steps 

It was the dead t«me of the night, and all was quiet Now and 
then a drowsy watchman’s footsteps sounded on the pavement, or 
the lamp-lightei on his rounds w ent flashing past, leaving behind a 
little track of smoke mingled with glowing morsels of his lcd-hot 
link He hid himself even from these partakers of his lonely walk, 
and, shi inking in some arch 01 dooiway while they passed, issued 
forth again when they were gone and so pursued his solitary way 

To be shelterless and alone m the open countiy, hearing the 
wind moan and watching for day thi ought the whole long weary 
night, to listen to the falling rain, and ciouch for warmth beneath 
the lee of some old bam or nek, or in the hollow 7 of a tiee, aie 
dismal things — but not so dismal as the wandering up and down 
wheie shelter is, and beds and sleepeis aie by thousands , a house- 
less 1 ejected creatuie To pace the echoing stones fiom hour to 
horn, counting the dull chimes of the clocks, to watch the lights 
twinkling m chamber windows, to think what happy foigelfulness 
-•each house shuts m , that here aie childicn coiled together in their 
beds, heie >outh, heie age, heie po\erty, heie wealth, all equal m 
their sleep, and all at lest, to ha\c nothing 111 common with the 
slumbering woild aiound, not e\en sleep, Hea\en’s gift to all its 
cieatures, and be akm to nothing but despair, to feci, by the 
wi etched contiast with e\erything on e^ery hand, moie utterly 
alone and cast aw r ay than m a trackless desert , this is a kind of 
suffering, on which the rivers of great cities close full many a time, 
and w T hich the solitude 111 crow ds alone aw akens 

The miseiable man paced up and dow r n the streets — so long, so 
weansome, so like each other — and often casta wistful look towards 
the east, hoping to see the first faint streaks of day But obdurate 
night had yet possession of the sky, and his disturbed and icstless 
w alk found no relief 

One house m a back stieet was bright with the cheeiful glare of 
lights, there was the sound of music m it too, and the tieacl of 
danceis, and theie w r ere cheeiful \01ces, and man} abmstof laughtei 
To this place— -to be neai something that was awake and glad — he 
letiuned again and again 4 and more than one of those who left it 
w T hen the memment w r as at its height, felt it a check upon their 
mnthful mood to see him flitting to and fro like an uneasy ghost 
At last the guests departed, one and all, and then the house was 
close shut up, and became as dull and silent as the rest 

His wanderings brought him at one time to the city jail Instead 
of hastening from it as a place of ill omen, and one he had cause 
to shun, h^sat down on some steps hard by, and lestmg his chm 
upon hislhand, gazed upon its rough and frowning walls as though 
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even they became a lefuge in his jaded ^yes. He paced it round 
and round, came back to the same spot, and sat down again He 
did this often, and once, with a hasty movement, ciossed to where 
some men were watching m the prison lodge, and had his foot 
upon the steps as though determined to accost them But looking 
round, he saw that the day began to break, and failing m his 
purpose, turned and fled 

He was soon in the quaiter he had lately traversed, and pacing 
to and fro again as he had done before He was passing down a 
mean street, when from an alley close at hand some shouts of 
reveliy arose, and there came straggling forth a dozen madcaps, 
whooping and calling to each other, who, ^parting noisily, took 
different ways and dispersed m smaller groups 

Hoping that some low place of entertainment w r hich would affoid 
him a safe refuge might be near at hand, he turned into this court 
when they were all gone, and looked about for a half-opened door, 
or lighted window, or other indication of the place whence they 
had come It was so profoundly dark, however, and so ill-favoured, 
that he concluded they had but turned up there, missing their way, 
and weie pouring out again when he observed them With this, 
impression, and finding there was no outlet but that by which he 
had entered, he was about to turn, when from a grating near his 
feet a sudden stream of light appeared, and the sound of talking 
came He retreated into a doorway to see who these talkers w r ere, 
and to listen to them 

The light came to the level of the pavement as he did this, and 
a man ascended, bearing m his hand a toich This figure unlocked 
and held open the grating as foi the passage of another, who 
presently appeared, m the form of a young man of small stature 
and uncommon self-importance, dressed m an obsolete and very 
gaudy fashion 

“ Good night, noble captain,’ said he with the torch f Farewell, 
commander Good luck, illustrious general t ’ 

In return to these compliments the other bade him hold his 
tongue, and keep his noise to himself , and laid upon him many 
similar injunctions, with gieat fluency of speech and sternness of 
manner 

£ Commend me, captain, to the stricken Miggs,’ returned the 
torch-beaier m a lower \oice * My captain flies at higher game 
than Miggses Ha, ha, ha 1 My captain is an eagle, both as 
respects his eye and soaring wings My captain bieaketh hearts 
as other bachelors break eggs at breakfast ’ 

c What a fool you are, Stagg t ’ said Mr Tappertit, stepping on 
the pavement of the court, and brushing from his legs the dust he 
had contracted m his passage upward 
* His precious limbs » ’ cried Stagg, clasping one oflhis ankles. 
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‘Shall a Miggs aspne to ihese proportions f No, no, my captain 
We will inveigle ladies fair, and wed them m our secret cavern 
We will unite ourselves with blooming beauties, captain ’ 

I’ll tell you what® my buck,’ said Mi Tappertit, leleasing bis 
leg, ‘I’ll trouble }ou not to take liberties, and not to bioach 



certain questions unless ceitam questions' are bioached to )ou 
Speak when you’re spoken to on paiticulai subjects, and not 
otherwa^s Hold the torch up till I’ve got to the end of the court, 
and then kennel } ourself, do > ou hear ? ’ 

6 1 hear ) ou, noble captain ’ 
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‘Obey then/ said Mi Tappeitit haughtily 'Gentlemen, lead 
on’ With which word of command (addiessed to an imaginary 
staff or retinue) he folded his arms, and walked with surpassing 
dignity down the couit ' * 

His obsequious follower stood holding the toich above his head, 
and then the observer saw foi the fiist time, from his place of 
concealment, that he was blind Some involuntary motion on his 
pait caught the quick ear of the blind man, before he was conscious 
of having mo\ed an inch towards him, for he turned suddenly and 
cried, ' Who’s there ? ’ 

‘ A man/ said the othei, advancing 1 A fnend 5 
C A stiangei 1 ’ lejomed the blind man 'Stiangeis aie not my 
fi lends What do you do there ? ’ 

'I saw youi company come out, and waited heie till they were 
gone I want a lodging ’ 

£ A lodging at this time f ’ i.etuined Stag g, pointing towards the 
dawn as though he saw it £ Do you know the day is breaking? 5 

'I know it/ rejoined the other, 'to my cost. I have been 
traversing this n on-hearted town all night ’ 

'You had better traverse it again/ said the blind man, preparing 
to descend, 'till you find some lodgings suitable to your taste. I 
don’t let any ’ 

' Stay t ’ cried the othei, holding him by the arm 
' I’ll beat this light about that hangdog face of yours (for hangdog 
it is, if it answeis to your voice), and louse the neighbourhood* 
besides, if you detain me/ said the blind man ' Let me go Do 
you heai ? ’ 

'Do you heai 1 ’ returned the other, chinking a few shillings 
togethei, and hurriedly pressing them into his hand ' I beg nothing 
of you I will pay for the shelter you give me Death ! Is it 
much to ask of such as you 1 I have come from the country, and 
desire to rest where there are none to question me I am faint, 
exhausted, v\orn out, almost dead Let me lie down, like a dog, 
before your fire I ask no more than that. If you would be rid 
of me, I will depart to-morrow ’ 

'If a gentleman has been unfoitunate on the road/ muttered 
Stagg, yielding to the other, who, pressing on him, had already 
gamed a footing on the steps — ' and c a n pay for his accommoda- 
tion — ’ 

‘I will pay } 0 u with all I have I am just now' past the want 
of food, God knows, and wish but to pui chase shelter What 
companion have you below ? ’ 

' None ’ 

' Then fasten youi giate there, and show me the way Quick ' ’ 
The blind man complied after a moment’s hesitation, and they 
descended together, The dialogue had passed as hurriedly as the 
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words could be spoken, anti they stood in his wretched room before 
he had had time to recover fiom his fust surpnse 

4 May I see where that door leads to, and what is beyond?’ said 
the man, glancing keenly round 4 You will not mind that?' 

4 1 will show you myself. Follow me, or go befoie Take your 
choice ’ 

He bade him lead the way, and, by the light of the torch which 
his conductor held up for the purpose, inspected all three cellais 
nanowly Assured that the blind man had spoken tiuth, and that 
he lived there alone, the visitor returned with him to the first, 111 
which a fire was burmng, and flung himself with a deep groan upon 
the ground before it 

His host puisued his usual occupation without seeming to heed 
him any further But directly he fell asleep — and he noted his 
falling into a slumber, as leadily as the keenest-sighted man could 
have done — he knelt down beside him, and passed his hand lightly 
but caiefully o\er his face and peison 

His sleep was checkeied with staits and moans, and sometimes 
with a muttered word or two His hands weie clenched, his brow 
fient, and his mouth firmly set All this, the blind man accuiately 
marked and as if his curiosity were strongly awakened, and he 
had alieady some inkling of his mystery, he sat watching him, if 
the expression may be used, and listening, until it was broad day 


CHAPTER XIX 

Dolly Vxrden’s pietty little head was yet bewildered by various 
recollections of the party, and her bright eyes were yet dazzled by 
a crowd of images, dancing befoie them like motes in the sunbeam^, 
among which the effigy of one partner m particular did especially 
figure, the same being a young coachmaker (a mastci m his own 
right) who had given hei to understand, when he handed hei into 
the chair at parting, that it was his fixed resolve to neglect his 
business from that time, and die slowly foi the love of hex — Dolly’s 
head, and ey es, and thoughts, and seven senses, w ere all m a state 
of flutter and confusion for which the party was accountable, 
although it was now thiee days old, when, as she was sitting list- 
lessly at breakfast, leading all mannei of foi tunes (that is to say, of 
mained and flourishing loi tunes) in the grounds of hei tea-cup, 
a step was heard m the woikshop, and Mr Edward Chestei was 
descned thiough the glass dooi, standing among the rusty locks 
and keys,Jike love among the roses — foi which apt comparison the 
historian may by no means take any credit to himself, the same 
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being the invention, m a sentimental fnood, of the chaste and 
modest Miggs, who, beholding him fiom the doorsteps she was then 
cleaning, did, m hei maiden meditation, give utterance to the simile 
Ihe locksmith, who happened at the moment to have his eyes 
thi own upw r ard and his head backward, m an intense communing 
with loby, did not see his visitor, until Mrs Varden, moie watchful 
than the rest, had desired Sim 1 appeitit to open the glass door and 
give him admission — from w r hich untoward circumstance the good 
lady argued (for she could deduce a precious moral fiom the most 
t lifting event) that to take a draught of small ale m the moinmg was 
to observe a pernicious, irreligious, and Pagan custom, the lelish 
w r heieof should be left to swine, and Satan, or at least to Popish 
persons, and should be shunned by the ughteous as a work of sin 
and evil She w ould no doubt have pursued her admonition much 
fuithei, and would have founded on it a long list of precious 
precepts of inestimable value, but that the young gentleman stand- 
ing by m a somewhat uncomfortable and discomfited manner while 
she read her spouse this lecture, occasioned her to bring it to a 
premature conclusion 

‘I’m sure you’ll excuse me, sir,’ said Mrs Vaiden, using and 
cuitseymg ‘Vaiden is so veiy thoughtless, and needs so much 
lemmding — Sun, bring a chair heie ’ 

Mr Tappeitit obeyed, with a flourish implying that he did so, 
under protest 

‘ And you can go, Sim,’ said the locksmith 
Mr 1 appeitit obeyed again, still undei piotest, and betaking 
himself to the workshop, began senously to fear that he might find 
it necessary to poison his master, before his time was out 

In the meantime, Edwaid letmned suitable lephes to Mrs 
Varden’s couitesies, and that lady bughtened up veiy much, so 
that when he accepted a dish of tea fiom the fail hands of Dolly, 
she was perfectly agieeable 

‘ I am suie if there’s anything w 7 e can do, — Vaiden, or I, or Dolly 
either, — to sene you, sn, at any time, you ha\e only to say it, and 
it shall be done,’ said Mrs V 

‘ I am much obliged to you, I am suie,’ returned Edwaid k You 
encourage me to say that I have come here now, to beg youi good 
offices ’ * 

Mrs Varden was delighted beyond measure 
‘It occurred to me that probably your fair daughter might be 
going to the Wairen, either to-day 01 to-morrow,’ said Edward, 
glancing at Dolly , ‘ and if so, and you will allow hei to take charge 
of this letter, ma’am, you will oblige me more than I can tell you 
Ihe truth is, that while I am very anxious it should reach its desti- 
nation, I have paiticulai reasons for not trusting it to. any other 
conve)ance, so that Without youi help, I am wholly at a loss,’ 
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‘ She was not going that # way, sir, either to-day, or to-moirow, nor 
indeed all next week/ the lady graciously rejoined, ‘ hut we shall be 
very glad to put ourselves out of the way on your account, and if 
you wish it, you ma depend upon its going to-da} You might 
suppose/ said Mis Yaiden, frowning at hex husband, ‘ from Varden’ s 
sitting there so glum and silent, that he objected to this anange- 
ment, but you must not mind that, sir, if you please It’s his 
way at home Out of doois, he can be cheeiful and talkatne 
enough ’ 

Now r , the fact was, that the unfortunate locksmith, blessing his 
stars to find his helpmate in such good humoui, had been sitting 
with a beaming face? heaung this discourse with a joy past all 
expression Wherefore this sudden attack quite took him by 
surprise 

£ My dear Martha — 5 he said 

‘Oh yes, I dare say/ interrupted Mrs Varden, with a smile of 
mingled scorn and pleasantry ‘ Veiy dear t We all know that ’ 

‘ No, but, my good soul/ said Gabriel, ‘you are quite mistaken 
You aie indeed I w^as delighted to find you so kind and leady 
I waited, my dear, anxiously, I assure you, to hear what }0u would 
say ’ 

‘You waited anxiously/ repeated Mrs Y ‘Yes* Thank you, 
Varden You w r aited, as you always do, that I might bear the 

blame, if any came of it But I am used to it/ said the lad} with 

,a kind of solemn tittei, ‘ and that’s my comfort ' ’ 

‘I gi\e you my v T ord, Martha — ’ said Gabnel 

‘Let me give }ou my word, my dear/ interposed his wife with 
a Christian snnle, ‘that such discussions as these between mamed 
people, are much better left alone Therefoie, if you please, Varden, 
we’ll drop the subject I have no wash to pursue it I could I 

might say a great deal But I w r ould rather not Piay don’t say 

any more ’ 

‘ I don’t want to say any more/ rejoined the goaded locksmith 

‘Well then, don’t,’ said Mis Varden 

‘Nor did I begin it, Maitha/ added the locksmith, good 
humoui edl) , ‘ I must say that ’ 

‘ You did not begin it, Varden 1 ’ exclaimed his wife, opening her 
eyes \eiy wide and looking round upon the company, as though she 
w r ould say, You hear this man » ‘You did not begin it, Varden ' 
But you shall not say I was out of temper No, you did not begin 
it, oh dear no, not you, my deal 1 ’ 

‘ Well, w r ell/ said the locksmith ‘ That’s settled then * 

‘ Oh yes/ rejoined his wife, ‘ quite If you like to say Dolly 
began it, my dear, I shall not contradict you I know my duty 
I need know it, I am suie I am often obliged to bear it m nnnd, 
when myqnclmation perhaps w r ould be for the moment to forget it. 
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Thank you, Vaiden ’ And so, \sith a mighty show of humility and 
forgiveness, she folded her hands, and looked round again, with a 
smile which plainly said, ‘ If you desire to see the hist and foremost 
among female maityrs, here she is, on view ’ ’ f 

This little incident, illustrative though it was of Mrs Varden’s 
extraordinary sweetness and amiability, had so stiong a tendency 
to check the conversation and to disconceit all parties but that 
excellent lady, that only a few monosyllables were uttered until 
Edward withdrew, which he piesently did, thanking the lady of 
the house a great many times for her condescension, and whispei- 
mg m Dolly’s ear that he would call on the morrow, in case there 
should happen to be an answer to the not*!— which, indeed, she 
knew without his telling, as Bamaby and his friend Grip had 
dropped m on the previous night to prepare hei for the visit which 
was then terminating 

Gabriel, who had attended Edward to the dooi, came back with 
his hands m his pockets , and, aftei fidgeting about the room 
m a very uneasy manner, and casting a great many sidelong looks 
at Mrs Varden (who with the calmest countenance m the woild 
was five fathoms deep m the Protestant Manual), mquned of Dolly 
how she meant to go Dolly supposed by the stage-coach, and 
looked at her Pdy mother, who finding heiself silently appealed to, 
dived down at least another fathom into the Manual, and became 
unconscious of all eaithly things 
‘ Martha — ’ said the locksmith 

4 1 hear you, Varden,’ said his wife, without using to the surface 
* I am sony, my dear, you have such an objection to the May- 
pole and old John, for otherways as it’s a very fine morning, and 
Satuida}’s not a busy day with us, we might have all three gone to 
Chigwell m the chaise, and had quite a happy day of it ’ 

Mis Varden immediately closed the Manual, and bui sting into 
tears, requested to be led up-stans 

AVhat is the mattei now, Maltha?’ inquired the locksmith 
To which Maitha rejoined, ‘ Oh t don’t speak to me,’ and pro- 
tested m agony that if anybody had told hei so, she wouldn’t have 
believed it 

‘ But, Martha,’ said Gabnel, putting himself m the way as she 
was moving off with the aid of Dolly’ Sr shoulder, ‘wouldn’t have 
believed what ? Tell me what’s wrong now Do tell me Upon 
my soul I don’t know Do you know r , child? Damme’’ cried 
the locksmith, plucking at his wig in a kind of frenzy, ‘nobody 
does know, I verily believe, but Miggs 1 ’ 

‘ Miggs,’ said Mrs Varden faintly, and with symptoms of ap- 
proaching incoherence, ‘ is attached to me, and that is sufficient to 
draw down hatred upon her m this house She is a comfort to me, 
whatever she may be to otheis ’ 
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‘ She’s no comfort to nje,’ cued Gabriel, made bold by despan 
£ She’s the nuseiy of my life. She’s all the plagues of Egypt m 
one ’ 

‘She’s considered so, I have no doubt,’ said Mis Vaiden £ I 
was piepaied for that, it’s natural, it’s of a piece with the lest 
When you taunt me as you do to my face, how can I w ondei that 
you taunt her behind hei back 1 ’ And heie the mcoheience coming 
on very strong, Mis Vaiden wept, and laughed, and sobbed, and 
shrveied, and hiccoughed, and choked, and said she knew it was 
veiy foolish but she couldn’t help it , and that when she was dead 
and gone, perhaps they would be Sony for it — which leally undei 
the circumstances did* not appear quite so probable as she seemed 
to think — with a great deal moie to the same effect In a word, 
she passed with gieat decency through all the ceremonies incidental 
to such occasions , and being suppoited up-stans, was deposited m 
a highly spasmodic state on her own bed, where Miss Miggs shoitlj 
afterwards flung herself upon the body 

The philosophy of all this was, that Mis Vaiden wanted to go 
to Chigwell, that she did not want to make any concession 01 
^explanation, that she would only go on being imploied and en- 
treated so to do , and that she would accept no other terms 
Accordingly, after a vast amount of moaning and crying up-stans, 
and much damping of foreheads, and vmeganng of temples, and 
hartshormng of noses, and so forth , and aftei most pathetic 
* adjuiations fiom Miggs, assisted by warm biandy-and-watei not 
over-weak, and diveis other coidials, also of a stimulating qualit), 
administered at first in teaspoonfuls and afterwards m mci easing 
doses, and of which Miss Miggs herself paitook as a preventive 
measure (for fainting is infectious) , after all these remedies, and 
many moie too numerous to mention, but not to take, had been 
applied , and many verbal consolations, moial, religious, and mis- 
cellaneous, had been supeiadded thereto , the locksmith humbled 
himself, and the end was gained 

‘If it’s only for the sake of peace and quietness, fatliei,’ said 
Dolly, uigmg him to go up-stairs 

£ Oh, Doll, Doll,’ said her good-natuied fathci ‘If you ever 
have a husband of your own — ’ 

Dolly glanced at the gkss 

£ — Well, 'whui } ou have,’ said the locksmith, £ nevei faint, my 
darling More domestic unhappiness has come of easy fainting, 
Doll, than from all the greater passions put togethei Remember 
that, my dear, if you would be leally happy, which you nevei can 
be, if your husband isn’t And a woid in youi ear, my piecious 
Never have a Miggs about you ' ’ 

With this advice he kissed his blooming daughter on the cheek, 
and slowly repaired to Mis Vaiden’s room , where that lady, lying 
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all pale and languid on hei couch, wa$ refreshing herself with a 
sight of her last new bonnet, which Miggs, as a means of calming 
her scatteied spirits, displayed to the best advantage at her 
bedside e 

4 Heie’s master, mim,’ said Miggs ‘ Oh, what a happiness it is 
when man and wife come lound again » Oh gracious, to think that 
him and her should ever have a word together 1 ’ In the eneigy of 
these sentiments, which weie uttered as an apostiophe to the 
Heavens m general, Miss Miggs peiched the bonnet on the top of 
her own head, and folding her hands, turned on her teais 

£ I can't help it,’ cried Miggs £ I couldn’t, if I was to be 
drownded in ’em She has such a forgiving* spirit » She’ll forget 
all that has passed, and go along with you, sir — Oh, if it was to the 
world’s end, she’d go along with you ’ 

Mis Vaiden with a faint smile gently repioved her attendant for 
this enthusiasm, and reminded her at the same time that she was 
tar too unwell to venture out that day 

‘ Oh no, you’re not, mim, indeed you’re not,’ said Miggs , c I 
repeal to master , master knows you’re not, mim The hair, and 
motion of the shay, wall do you good, mim, and you must not give, 
way, you must not raly She must keep up, mustn’t she, sir, for all 
our sakes ? I was a telling her that, just now She must remember 
us, even if she forgets herself Master will persuade you, mim, I’m 
sure There’s Miss Dolly’s a-going you know, and master, and you, 
and all so happy and so comfortable Oh 1 ’ cried Miggs, turning r 
on the tears again, previous to quitting the room m great emotion, 

‘ I never see such a blessed one as she is for the forgiveness of her 
spirit, I never, never, never did Nor moie did master neither, 
no, nor no one — never 1 ’ 

Foi five minutes or thereabouts, Mrs Yarden remained mildly 
opposed to all hci husband’s players that she would oblige him by 
takmg a day’s pleasure, but relenting at length, she suffeied heiself 
to be peisuaded, and granting him her free foigiveness (the merit 
whereof, she meekly said, rested with the Manual and not with hei), 
desired that Miggs might come and help her dress The handmaid 
attended piomptly, and it is but justice to their joint exeitions to 
record that, w r hen the good lady came down-stairs m course of 
time, completely decked out for the joupney, she really looked as 
if nothing had happened, and appeared m the very best health 
imaginable 

As to Dolly, theie she was again, the vei> pink and pattern of 
good looks, m a smart little cheny-coloured mantle, with a hood of 
the same drawn over her head, and upon the top of that hood, a 
little stiaw hat trimmed with cherry-coloured ribbons, and worn the 
merest trifle on one side — -just enough m short to make it the 
w lekedest and most piovokmg head-dress that ever malicious milliner 
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devised And not to spejik of the manner m which these chenj- 
coloured decorations brightened her eyes, or vied with her lips, or 
shed a new bloom on her face, she woie such a cruel little muff, 
and such a heart-rending pair of shoes, and was so surrounded and 
hemmed in, as it were, by aggiavations of all kinds, that when Mi 
Tappertit, holding the horse’s head, saw her come out of the house 
alone, such impulses came over him to decoy her into the chaise 
and dnve off like mad, that he would unquestionably have done it, 
but for certain uneasy doubts besetting him as to the shortest way 
to Gietna Green, whether it was up the street or down, or up the 
light-hand turning or the left , and whether, supposing all the turn- 
pikes to be earned *by stoim, the blacksmith m the end would 
many them on credit, which by reason of his clerical office 
appeared, even to his excited imagination, so unlikely, that he 
hesitated And while he stood hesitating, and looking post-chaises- 
and-six at Dolly, out came his master and his mistress, and the 
constant Miggs, and the opportunity was gone for ever For now 
the chaise creaked upon its springs, and Mrs Varden was inside , 
and now T it creaked again, and more than e\er, and the locksmith 
was inside , and now it bounded once, as if its heart beat lighth, 
and Dolly w r as inside, and now it was gone and its place was 
empty, and he and that dreary Miggs were standing m the street 
together 

The hearty locksmith was in as good a humour as if nothing had 
occurred for the last twelve months to put him out of his way, 
Dolly was all smiles and graces, and Mrs Varden was agreeable 
beyond all precedent As they jogged thiough the streets talking 
of this thing and of that, who should be descried upon the pavement 
but that veiy coachmaker, looking so genteel that nobody would 
have believed he had ever had anything to do with a coach but 
iidmg in it, and bowing like any nobleman To be sure Dolly was 
confused when she bowed again, and to be sure the cherry-coloured 
ribbons trembled a little when she met his mournful eye, which 
seemed to say, £ I have kept my word, I have begun, the busmens 
is going to the devil, and you’ie the cause of it ’ There he stood, 
rooted to the giound as Doll) said, like a statue, and as Mis 
Vaiden said, like a pump, till they turned the corner and when 
her fathei thought it was like his impudence, and her mother 
wondered wffiat he meant by it, Dolly blushed again till hei veiy 
hood was pale 

But on they went, not the less mernly for this, and there was the 
locksmith in the incautious fulness of his heart ‘ pullmg-up ’ at all 
manner of places, and evincing a most intimate acquaintance with 
all the taverns on the road, and all the landlords and all the land 
ladies, with whom, indeed, the little horse was on equally friendly 
terms, far he kept on stopping of his own accord Never were 
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people so glad to see other people as thqse landioids and landladies 
were to behold Mi Yarden and Mis Varden and Miss Varden , 
and w ouldn’t they get out, said one , and they really must walk up- 
stairs, said another, and she would take it llDand be quite ceitam 
they were proud if they wouldn’t have a little taste of something, 
said a third, and so on, that it was leally quite a Piogiess lather 
than a ride, and one continued scene of hospitality from beginning 
to end It was pleasant enough to be held m such esteem, not to 
mention the lefieshments , so Mis Yarden said nothing at the 
time, and was all affability and delight— but such a body of evidence 
as she collected against the unfortunate locksmith that day, to be 
used thereaftei as occasion might require, never was got together 
foi matrimonial pui poses 

In couise of time — and in couise of a pretty long time too, for 
these agreeable lntenuptions delayed them not a little,' — they aruved 
upon the skirts of the Foiest, and udmg pleasantly on among the 
tiees, came at last to the Maypole, where the locksmith’s cheeiful 
‘Yoho 1 ’ speedily biought to the porch old John, and aftei him 
young Joe, both of whom w r eie so tiansfixed at sight of the ladies, 
that for a moment they were perfectly unable to give them any- 
welcome, and could do nothing but staie 

It w r as only for a moment, however, that Joe foigot himself, foi 
speedily reviving he thrust his drowsy father aside — to Mr Willet’s 
mighty and inexpressible indignation — and daitmg out, stood ready 
to help them to alight It w r as necessary foi Dolly to get out first e 
Joe had hei m his aims , — yes, though for a space of time no longer 
than you could count one in, Joe had hei in his arms Here was a 
glimpse of happiness * 

It would be difficult to describe what a flat and common-place 
affair the helping Mis Varden out aftei wards was, but Joe did it, 
and did it too with the best grace in the world Then old John, 
who, enter taming a dull and foggy soit of idea that Mrs Yarden 
wasn’t fond of him, had been m some doubt whethei she might not 
have come foi purposes of assault and battery, took courage, hoped 
she was well, and offeied to conduct her into the house This 
tender being amicably leceived, they maiched m together, Joe and 
Dolly followed, arm-m-arm, (happiness again t) and Vaiden brought 
up the rear r 

Old John w r ouldhave it that they must sit m the bar, and nobody 
objecting, into the bar they went All bais are snug places, but the 
Maypole’s was the very snuggest, cosiest, and completest bar, that 
ever the wit of man devised Such amazing bottles in old oaken 
pigeon-holes , such gleaming tankards dangling from pegs at about 
the same inclination as thirsty men would hold them to their lips , 
such sturdy little Dutch kegs ranged m row r s on shelves , so many 
lemons hanging m sepaiate nets, and forming the fragrant grove 
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already mentioned in this # chronicle, suggestive, with goodly loaves 
of snowy sugar stowed away haid by, of punch, idealised beyond all 
mortal knowledge, such closets, such presses, such diaweis full of 
pipes, such places fos putting things away m hollow window -seats, 
all crammed to the thioat with eatables, dnnkables, oi savoury 
condiments, lastly, and to ciown all, as typical of the immense 
lesouices of the establishment, and its defiances to all visitors to cut 
and come again, such a stupendous cheese ' 

It is a poor heait that nevei rejoices — it must have been the 
pooiest, weakest, and most watei} heait that e\ei beat, which would 
not have warmed towaids the Ma)pole bar Mis Vaiden’s did 
directly She could ho more have repioached John Willet among 
those household gods, the kegs and bottles, lemons, pipes, and 
cheese, than she could have stabbed him with his own blight caivmg- 
kmfe Tne older for dinner too — it might have soothed a savage 
£ A bit of fish,’ said John to the cook, ‘and some lamb chops 
(breaded, with plenty of ketchup), and a good salad, and a loast 
spring chicken, with a dish of sausages and mashed potatoes, or 
something of that sort’ Something of that soit } The resouices of 
these inns 1 To talk caielcssly about dishes, which m themselves 
weie a first-iate holiday land of dinner, suitable to ones wedding- 
day, as something of that soit meaning, if }ou can’t get a spring 
chicken, any other trifle 111 the way of poultrv will do — such as a 
peacock, perhaps ! The kitchen too, with its gieat broad cavernous 
chimney, the kitchen, where nothing in the way of cookei) seemed 
impossible, where you could believe m anything to eat, they chose 
to tell >ou of Mis Yarden returned from the contemplation of 
these wonders to the bar again, with a head quite dizzy and 
bewildered Her housekeeping capacity was not large enough to 
comprehend them She was obliged to go to sleep Yaking was 
pain, in the midst of such immensity 

Dolly m the meanwhile, whose gay heart and head ran upon 
other matteis, passed out at the garden door, and glancing back now 
and then (but of couise not wondering whether Joe saw her), tripped 
away b} a path acioss the fields with which she was well acquainted, 
to discharge her mission at the Wairen, and this deponent hath 
been informed and verily believes, that you might have seen many 
less pleasant objects thai^ the cheiry-colouied mantle and ribbons as 
they went flutteimg along the gieen meadows 111 the bright light of 
the day, like giddy things as they were 
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CHAPTER XX 

The proud consciousness of her trust, and the great importance she 
denved fiom it, might have advertised it to all the house if she had 
had to mn the gauntlet of its inhabitants , but as Dolly had played in 
every dull room and passage many and many a time, when a child, 
and had ever since been the humble friend of Miss Haredale, whose 
foster-sister she w r as, she was as free of the building as the young 
lady heiself So, using no greater precaution than holding her 
breath and walking on tiptoe as she passed the library dooi, she 
went straight to Emma’s room as a pnvileged visitor 

It was the liveliest 100m in the building The chamber was 
sombre like the rest for the matter of that, but the presence of youth 
and beauty would make a pnson cheerful (saving alas » that con- 
finement witheis them), and lend some charms of their own to the 
gloomiest scene Birds, flowers, books, drawing, music, and a 
hundred such graceful tokens of feminine loves and cares, filled it 
with more of life and human sympathy than the whole house besides 
seemed made to hold There was heart m the room , and who 
that has a heart, ever fails to recognise the silent presence of 
another t 

Dolly had one undoubtedly, and it was not a tough one either, r 
though theie was a little mist of coquettishness about it, such as 
sometimes surrounds that sun of life in its morning, and slightly 
dims its lustre Thus, when Emma rose to greet her, and kissing 
her affectionately on the cheek, told her, in her quiet way, that she 
had been veiy unhappy, the teais stood m Dolly’s eyes, and she felt 
more sorry than she could tell , but next moment she happened to 
raise them to the glass, and leally there was something there so 
exceedingly agieeable, that as she sighed, she smiled, and felt 
suipnsingly consoled 

C I have heard about it, Miss,’ said Dolly, £ and it’s very sad 
indeed, but when things are at the woist they are sure to mend ’ 

4 But are you sure they are at the worst ? ’ asked Emma with a 
smile r 

£ Why, I don’t see how they can very well be more unpromising 
than they are, I really don’t,’ said Dolly ‘And I bring something 
to begin with ’ 

‘ Not from Edwaid ? ’ 

Dolly nodded and smiled, and feeling in her pockets (there were 
pockets m those days) with an affectation of not being able to find 
what she wanted, which greatly enhanced her importance, at length 
produced the letter As Emma hastily broke the seal an<f became 
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absorbed m its contents,# Dolly’s eyes, by one of those strange 
accidents for which there is no accounting, wandeied to the glass 
again She could not help wondering whether the coachmaker 
sutfeied \ery much, £nd quite pitied the poor man 

It was a long letter — a very long letter, written close on all four 



sides of the sheet of papci, and crossed afterwards, but it was not 
a consolatory letter, for as Emma lead it she stopped fiom time to 
time to put her handkerchief to hei eyes lo be sure Dolly 
marvelled gieatly to see her m so much distress, for to her thinking 
a love affair ought to be one of the best jokes, and the slyest, 
merriest land of thing in life But she set it down in her own mind 
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that all this came fiom Miss Haicdale’s hcmg so constant, and that 
if she would only take on with some other young gentleman — just 
m the most innocent way possible, to keep her first lover up to the 
made — she would find herself inexpressibly cofaforted 

* I am sure that’s what I should do if it was me,’ thought Dolly. 

4 To make one’s sweetheait miserable is well enough and quite 
right, but to be made miserable one’s self is a little too much * ’ 

However it wouldn’t do to say so, and therefore she sat looking 
on m silence She needed a pi etty considerable stietch of patience, 
foi when the long letter had been read once all through it was lead 
again, and when it had been lead twice a \\ through it was read 
again Dunng this tedious piocess, Dolly beguiled the time m the 
most improung manner that occurred to hei, by curling her hair on 
her fingeis, with the aid of the looking-glass before mentioned, and 
giving it some killing twists 

Eveiy thing has an end Even young ladies in love cannot read 
their letteis for e\er In couise of time the packet was folded up, 
and it only remained to vide the answei 

But as this promised to be a w oik of time likewise, Emma said 
she would put it off until after dmnei, and that Dolly must dme with 
hei As Dolly had made up her mind to do so beforehand, she 
required very little pressing , and when they had settled this point, 
they went to walk m the garden 

They strolled up and down the teriace walks, talking incessantly 
— at least, Dolly never left off once — and making that quarter of ^ 
the sad and mournful house quite gay Not that they talked loudly 
or laughed much, but they were both so \ery handsome, and it was 
such a breezy day, and then light di esses and dark cuils appeared 
so free and joyous m their abandonment, and Emma was so fair, 
and Dolly so rosy, and Emma so delicately shaped, and Dolly so 
plump, and — m shoit, there aie no flowers for any gaiden like such 
flowers, let horticulturists sa> what they may, and both house and 
gaiden seemed to know it, and to brighten up sensibly 

After this, came the dinner and the letter writing, and some 
moie talking, m the course of which Miss Haredale took occasion 
to chaige upon Dolly certain flirtish and inconstant propensities, 
which accusations Dolly seemed to think -very complimentary indeed, 
and to be mightily amused with Finding her quite incorrigible 
m this respect, Emma suffered hei to depait, but not before she 
had confided to her that important and ne\ er-sufficiently-to-be-taken- 
care-of answei, and endowed her moreo\ei w r ith a pi etty little 
bracelet as a keepsake Elaving clasped it on hei aim, and again 
advised her half m jest and half in earnest to amend her roguish 
ways, for she knew she was fond of Joe at heart (which Dolly 
stoutly denied, with a great many haughty piotestations that she 
hoped she could do better than that indeed ! and so faith), she 
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bade her farewell , and after calling her back to gne her more 
supplementary messages for Edward, than an) body with tenfold the 
gravity of Dolly Varden could be reasonably expected to remember, 
at length dismissed hei 

Dolly bade her good-b)e, and tripping lightly down the stairs 
aimed at the dreaded librar) door, and was about to pass it again 
on tiptoe, when it opened, and behold ! theie stood Mi Haiedale 
Now 7 , Dolly had from hei childhood associated with this gentleman 
the idea of something grim and ghostly, and being at the moment 
conscience-stricken besides, the sight of him threv r her into such a 
llurr> that she could^ neither acknowledge his presence noi run 
av r ay, so she ga\e a great start, and then with downcast eyes stood 
still and tiembled 

‘ Come here, girl/ said Mr Haredale, taking hei by the hand 
4 1 w ant to speak to you ’ 

‘If >ou please, sir, I’m m a hurr}/ faltered Doll), ‘and — }ou 
have frightened me by coming so suddenly upon me, sn — I would 
rathei go, sir, if you’ll be so good as to let me ’ 

‘Immediately/ said Mi Haredale, who had b) this time led her 
into the 100m and closed the dooi ‘ You shall go directly You 
ha\e just left Emma ? ’ 

‘ Yes, sir, just this minute — Lather’s waiting for me, sir, if you’ll 
please to hav e the goodness — ’ 

‘ I know 7 I know/ said Mi Haredale ‘ Answei me a question. 
What did }ou bring heie to-dd) ?’ 

‘ Bring here, sir ? 5 faltered Dolly 
‘ You will tell me the truth, I am sure Yes ’ 

Doll) hesitated fora little while, and somewliat emboldened by 
his mannei, said at last, ‘Well then, sir It was a letter’ 

‘ From Mi Edwaid Chester, of course And you are the bearer 
of the answ er ? ’ 

Dolly hesitated again, and not being able to decide upon any 
other course of action, burst into teais 

‘You alarm yourself w ith out cause/ said Mr Haiedale ‘Why 
are )Ou so foolish? Surely )ou can answer me You know 7 that 
I ha\e but to put the question to Emma and learn the tiuth directly 
Have you the answer with you?’ 

Dolly had what is popiflarl) called a spirit of her own, and being 
now fairly at bay, made the best of it 

‘Yes, sn/ she lejomed, tiemblmg and frightened as she was 
‘Yes, sn, I ha\e You may kill me if )Ou please, sn, but I won’t 
give it up I’m veiy sony, — but I won’t Theie, sn ’ 

‘I commend your firmness and )Our plain-speaking,’ said Mi 
Haredale ‘Rest assuied that I have as little desne to take your 
letter as your life You are a very discreet messenger and a good 
girl’ • 
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Not feeling quite certain, as she afterwards said, whethei he 
might not be ‘ coming over her ’ with these compliments, Dolly 
kept as far from him as she could, cried again, and resolved to 
defend her pocket (for the lettei was there) to -the last extiemity 
k I have some design,’ said Mr Haiedale after a short silence, 
dui mg which a smile, as he regarded her, had struggled through 
the gloom and melancholy that was natural to his face, ‘ of providing 
a companion for my niece , for her life is a very lonely one Would 
you like the office ? You are the oldest fnend she has, and the 
best entitled to it ’ 

f I don’t know, sir,’ answered Dolly, not sure but he was bantering 
her, C I can’t say I don’t know what they 1 * might wish at home 
I couldn’t give an opinion, sir ’ 

* If youi friends had no objection, would you have any ? ’ said 
Mr Haiedale ‘ Come There’s a plain question, and easy 
to answei ’ 

£ None at all that I know of, sn,’ replied Dolly ‘ I should be 
veiy glad to be near Miss Emma of course, and always am ’ 

‘ That’s well,’ said Mr Haredale £ That is all I had to say 
You are anxious to go Don’t let me detain you ’ 

Dolly didn’t let him, nor did she wait for him to tiy, for the 
voids had no sooner passed his lips than she was out of the room, 
out of the house, and m the fields again 

The first thing to be done, of course, when she came to heiself, 
and considered what a fluiry she had been in, was to cry aficsh, ^ 
and the next thing, when she leflected how w^ell she had got ovei 
it, was to laugh heartily Ihe teais once banished gave place to 
the smiles, and at last Dolly laughed so much that she was fain 
to lean against a tiee, and give vent to her exultation When she 
could laugh no longer, and was quite tiled, she put hei head-dress 
to lights, dried hei eyes, looked back veiy mernly and triumphantly 
at the Wairen chimneys, which w r ere just visible, and lesumed her 
walk 

The twilight had come on, and it was quickly growing dusk, but 
the path was so familiar to her from frequent travel sing, that she 
haidly thought of this, and certainly felt no uneasiness at being left 
alone Moreovei, theie was the bracelet to admne, and when she 
had given it a good mb, and held it out at aim’s length, it sparkled 
and glittered so beautifully on her wrist, that to look at it m eveiy 
point of view and with every possible turn of the arm, was quite an 
absorbing business There was the letter too, and it looked so 
mysterious and knowing, when she took it out of hei pocket, and 
it held, as she knew, so much inside, that to turn it over and ovei, 
and think about it, and wonder how it began, and how it ended, 
and what it said all through, was anothei matter of constant occu- 
pation Between the bracelet and the lettei, there was quite enough 
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to do without thinking qf an) thing else, and admiimg each by 
turns, Dolly went on gaily 

As she passed through a wicket-gate to where the path was 
nanow, and lay between two hedges garnished here and there with 
tiees, she heard a rustling close at hand, which bi ought her to a 
sudden stop She listened All was veiy quiet, and she went on 
again — not absolutely fnghtened, but a little quicker than befoie 
perhaps, and possibly not quite so much at her ease, for a check 
of that kind is startling 

She had no sooner moved on again, than she was conscious of 
the same sound, which was like that of a peison tiampmg stealthily 
among bushes and brushwood Looking tow aids the spot whence 
it appeared to come, she almost fancied she could make out a 
crouching figuie She stopped again All was quiet as befoie 
On she went once more — decidedly faster now — and tiled to sing 
softly to heiself It must be the wind 

But how came the wand to blow only when she walked, and 
cease when she stood still * She stopped involuntarily as she made 
the reflection, and the rustling noise stopped likewise She was 
leally frightened now, and was yet hesitating what to do, when the 
bushes crackled and snapped, and a man came plunging through 
them, close befoie hei 


CHAPTER XNI 

It was for the moment an inexpressible ldief to Dolly, to recognise 
in the peison who forced himself into the path so abiuptiy, and 
now stood ducctly m her way, Hugh of the Maypole, wdiose name 
she utteied in a tone of delighted siupnse that came fiom her 
heart 

4 Was it you ? * she said 4 How glad I am to see } ou t and how* 
could you ternf) me so 1 ’ 

In answei to w r hich, he said nothing at all, hut stood quite still, 
looking at hei 

4 Did } ou come to meej me ? ’ asked Dolly 

Hugh nodded, and mutteied something to the effect that he had 
been waiting foi her, and had expected her soonei 

4 1 thought it likely they would send/ said Dolly, greatly leassured 
by this 

4 Nobody sent me/ was his sullen answei 4 1 came of my own 
accord ? 

The rough beanng of this fellow T , and his wild, uncouth appear- 
ance, had often filled the girl with a vague apprehension even when 

L 
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other people weie by, and had occasioi^ed her to shrink fiom him 
involuntarily The having him for an unbidden companion m so 
solitaxy a place, with the daikness fast gathering about them, re- 
newed and even ma cased the alarm she had fejt at first 

If his manner had been merely dogged and passively fierce, as 
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usual, she would have had no gieatei dislike to his company than 
she always felt — perhaps, indeed, would have been lather glad to 
have had him at hand But there was something of coarse bold 
admnation m his look, which terrified hei very much She glanced 
timidly tow aids him, unceitam w r hethei to go foiwaid 01 letieat, 
and he stood gazing at hei like a handsome satyi , so thev 
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lemamed for some short-time without stirring 01 bieakmg silence. 
At length Dolly took courage, shot past him, and hurned on 

‘ Why do you spend so much bieath m avoiding me ? 7 said Hugh, 
accommodating his*pace to heis, and keeping close at her side 
6 I wish to get back as quickly as I can, and you walk too neai 
me/ answeied Dolly 

‘ 1 00 near 1 ’ said Hugh, stooping ovei her so that she could feel 
his breath upon her foiehead £ Why too near? You’re always 
proud to me, mistress ’ 

‘ I am proud to no one You mistake me/ answered Dolly, 
‘ Fall back, if you please, or go on 7 

‘Nay, mistress/ he rejoined, endeavouring to diaw hei arm 
thiough his, * I’ll walk with you 7 

She released heiself, and clenching her little hand, struck him 
with right good w ill At this, Maypole Hugh burst into a roar of 
laughter, and passing his arm about her waist, held hei m his stiong 
giasp as easily as if she had been a bird 

‘ Ha ha ha 1 Well done, nnstiess ! Stnke again You shall 
beat my face, and tear my han, and pluck my beaid up by the 
loots, and v elcome, for the sake of y oui bright eyes Strike again, 
nnstiess Do Ha ha ha t I like it’ 

‘Let me go/ she cried, endeavouring with both hei hands to 
push him off ‘ Let me go this moment 5 

‘ You had as good be kinder to me, Sweethps/ said Hugh 4 You 
had, indeed? Come Tell me now r Why are you always so 
pioud? I don’t quairel with you foi it I love you when y ou’ie 
pioud Ha ha ha 1 You can’t hide your beauty fiom a poor 
fellow , that’s a comfoit ! ’ 

She ga-se him no answer, but as he had not yet checked her 
progress, continued to pi ess foiward as rapidly as she could At 
length, between the hurry she had made, her terror, and the 
tightness of his embrace, her strength failed her, and she could go 
no further 

‘ Hugh/ cued the panting girl, £ good Hugh, if you will lea^e me 
I will give you anything — e\er) thing I ha\e — and ne\er tell one 
w T oid of this to any living cieatuie ’ 

‘You had best not/ he answeied ‘Harkye, little do\e, ye had 
best not All about heit know me, and what I dare do if I ha\e 
a mind If evei you are going to tell, stop when the words are 
on your lips, and think of the mischief you’ll bung, if you do, upon 
some innocent heads that you -wouldn’t wish to hurt a hair of 
Bring trouble on me, and I’ll bring trouble and something moie on 
them m return I care no more for them than for so many dogs , 
not so much — rthy should I? I’d sooner kill a man than a dog 
any day I’ve ne^er been sorry for a man’s death in all my life, 
and I ha\e for a dog’s 7 
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Theie was something so thoroughly ravage m the manner of 
these expressions, and the looks and gestures by w hich they were 
accompanied, that hei great fear of him gave her new stiength, 
and enabled her by a sudden effoit to extricate herself and run 
fleetly from him But Hugh was as nimble, strong, and swift of 
foot, as any man in broad England, and it was but a fruitless 
expenditure of energy, foi he had her in his encircling arms again 
befoie she had gone a hundred yards 

4 Softly, darling — gently — would you fly from rough Hugh, that 
loves you as well as any diawing-room gallant? ’ 

4 1 would,’ she answered, stiugglmg to fi$e herself again 4 1 
will Help 1 ’ 

4 A fine for crying out,’ said Hugh 4 Ha ha ha ! A fine, pretty 
one, from your lips I pay myself 1 Ha ha ha 1 ’ 

4 Help 1 help ! help 1 ’ As she shrieked with the utmost violence 
she could exert, a shout was heard m answer, and another, and 
another 

4 Thank Heaven 1 ’ cried the girl m an ecstasy 4 Joe, deal Joe, 
this w r ay Help 1 ’ 

Hei assailant paused, and stood irresolute foi a moment, but 
the shouts di awing nearer and coming quick upon them, forced 
him to a speedy decision He released her, whispered with a 
menacing look, 4 Tell him and see what follows i ’ and leaping the 
hedge, was gone in an instant Dolly darted off, and fanly ran 
into Joe Willet’s open arms 

4 What is the matter? are you hurt? what was it? who was it? 
wheie is he? what w r as he like?’ with a gieat many cncouiagmg 
expiessions and assurances of safety, w T ere the first wwds Joe 
pouied forth But pool little Dolly was so breathless and tei lifted 
that for some time she was quite unable to answer him, and hung 
upon his shoulder, sobbing and crying as if her heart would break 

Joe had not the smallest objection to have her hanging on his 
shoulder , no, not the least, though it ciushed the cherry-coloured 
nbbons sadly, and put the smait little hat out of all shape But he 
couldn’t bear to see her ciy , it went to his \eiy heart He tried 
to console hei, bent over her, whispered to hei — some say kissed 
hei, but that’s a fable At any rate he said all the kind and tendti 
things he could think of, and Dolly let 4 aim go on and didn’t in- 
terrupt him once, and it was a good ten minutes befoie she was 
able to laise her head and thank him 

4 What w r as it that frightened you ? ’ said Joe 

A man whose person was unknown to her had followed hei, she 
answered, he began by begging, and went on to threats of robbery, 
which he was on the point of carrying into execution, and would 
have executed, but for Joe’s timely aid The hesitation and con- 
fusion with which she said this, Joe attubuted to the fright she 
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had sustained, and no suspicion of the tiutli occuiied to him foi 
a moment 

£ Stop when the words aie on your lips ’ A hundied times that 
night, and \ery ofteft afterwards, when the disclosme was rising to 
her tongue, Dolly thought of that, and repressed it A deeply 
rooted dread of the man , the commotion that his ferocious nature, 
once roused, w ould stop at nothing , and the strong assurance that 
if she impeached him, the full measure ot his wrath and vengeance 
would be wreaked on Joe, who had pieseived her, these were 
considerations she had not the courage to overcome, and induce- 
ments to secrecy too^powerful for her to surmount 

Joe, foi his part, was a great deal too happy to inquire very 
curiously mto the matter , and Dolly being yet too ti emulous to 
w r alk without assistance, they went foi ward very slowly, and m his 
mind very pleasantly, until the Maypole lights were near at hand, 
twinkling their cheeiful welcome, wiien Dolly stopped suddenly and 
with a half scream exclaimed, 

£ The letter 1 ’ 
c What lettei ? ’ cued Joe 

‘That I was carding — I had it in my hand My biacelet, too/ 
she said, clasping hex wrist * I he\e lost them both ’ 

£ Do you mean just now?’ said Joe 

c Eithei I dropped them then, or they were taken fiom me/ 
answeied Dolly, vainly searching her pocket and lustlmg hex diess 
£ They are gone, both gone What an unhappy girl I am ! ’ With 
these w r oids poor Dolly, wdio to do her justice w r as quite as soirv for 
the loss of the lettei as for her bracelet, fell a cijmg again, and 
bemoaned her fate most movingly 

Joe tried to comfort her with the assuiance that directly he had 
housed her m the Maj pole, he w r ould return to the spot with a 
lantern (foi it was now quite dark) and make strict seaich for the 
missing articles, which there was great probability of his finding, as 
it was not likely that anybody had passed that way since, and she 
w r as not conscious that they had been forcibly taken away from her 
Dolly thanked him \ ery heartily for this offer, though w ith no great 
hope of his quest being successful , and so with many lamentations 
on her side, and many hopeful words on his, and much weakness 
on the part of Dolly aiid much tender supporting on the part of 
Joe, they reached the Maypole bar at last, where the locksmith and 
his wife and old John were jet keeping high festival 

Mr Willet received the intelligence of Dolly’s trouble with that 
sui prising presence of mind and readiness of speech for which he 
was so eminently distinguished above all other men Mrs Varden 
expressed her sympathy for her daughter’s distress by scolding her 
roundly for being so late, and the honest locksmith drvided 
himself between condoling with and kiss-ng Dolly, and shaking 
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hands heaitily with Joe, whom he couM not sufficiently praise 
or thank 

In reference to this latter point, old John was far from agreeing 
with his friend, foi besides that he by no mea r ns appioved of an 
adventurous spirit m the abstract, it occuned to him that if his son 
and hen had been seriously damaged m a scuffle, the consequences 
would assuiedly have been expensive and inconvenient, and might 
perhaps have pioved detrimental to the Maypole business Where- 
fore, and because he looked with no favouiable eye upon young 
gals, but rather considered that they and the whole female sex were 
a kind of nonsensical mistake on the part of Nature, he took occa- 
sion to retire and shake his head in private at the boiler, inspired 
by which silent made, he was moved to give Joe various stealthy 
nudges with his elbow, as a paiental lepioof and gentle admonition 
to mind his own business and not make a fool of himself 

Joe, howevei, took down the lantern and lighted it, and arming 
himself with a stout stick, asked whether Hugh was m the stable 
4 He’s lying asleep before the kitchen fire, sir,’ said Mr Willet 
£ What do you want him foi ? ’ 

4 1 want him to come with me to look after this bracelet and 
letter,’ answered Joe 4 Halloa there f Hugh 1 ’ 

Dolly turned pale as death, and felt as if she must faint foithwith 
Aftei a few moments, Hugh came staggering m, stretching himself 
and yawning according to custom, and presenting eveiy appearance 
of having been roused from a sound nap 

£ Here, sleepy-head,’ said Joe, giving him the lantern c Cairy 
this, and bring the dog, and that small cudgel of yours And w r oe 
betide the fellow r if w r e come upon him ’ 

£ What fellow ? ’ growled Hugh, rubbing his eyes and shaking 
himself 

£ What fellow ** leturned Joe, who was m a state of great valour 
and bustle , £ a fellow you ought to know of, and be moie alive 
about It’s well for the like of you, lazy giant that you aie, to be 
snoring your time away m chimney-coi neis, when honest men’s 
daughters can’t ci oss even oui quiet meadow s at nightfall w ithout 
being set upon by footpads, and fnghtened out of their precious 
lives ’ 

* They nev ei rob me,’ cried Hugh witlf a laugh ‘ I have got 
nothing to lose But I’d as lief knock them at head as any other 
men How many are there ? ’ 

£ Only one,’ said Dolly faintly, for everybody looked at her 
£ And what w as he like, mistress ? ’ said Hugh with a glance at 
young Willet, so slight and momentary that the scowl it conveyed 
was lost on all but hei £ About my height ? ’ 

‘Not — not so tall,’ Dolly leplied, scaice knowing vbat she 
said. 
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‘ His chess,’ said Hugh, looking at hei keenly, 4 like — like any of 
oars now ? I know all the people heieabouts, and maybe could give 
a guess at the man, if I had anything to guide me ’ 

Dolly faltered arfd turned paler yet, then answered that he was 
w lapped m a loose coat and had his face hidden by a handkei chief, 
and that she could give no othei descnption of him 

‘You wouldn’t know him if you saw him then, belike?’ said 
Hugh with a malicious gun 

‘I should not,’ answeied Dolly, bursting into tears again ‘I 
don’t wish to see him I can’t bear to think of him I can’t talk 
about him any more* Don’t go to look for these things, Mi Joe, 
pia> don’t I entreat you not to go with that man ’ 

‘ Not to go with me i ’ cued Hugh ‘ I’m too rough foi them all 
They’ie all afiaid of me Why, bless you, mistress, I’ve the 
tenderest heait alive I love all the ladies, ma’am,’ said Hugh, 
turning to the locksmith’s wife 

Mrs Varden opined that if he did, he ought to be ashamed of 
himself, such sentiments being more consistent (so she argued) 
with a benighted Mussulman or wild Islander that with a staunch 
Protestant Aigumg from this imperfect state of his morals, 
Mrs Varden further opined that he had nevei studied the Manual 
Hugh admitting that he never had, and moieo\ei that he coulclnt 
read, Mrs Varden declared with much seventy, that he ought to be 
even more ashamed of himself than before, and strongly recom- 
mended him to save up his pocket-money for the purchase of one, 
and further to teach himself the contents with all convenient 
diligence She was still pursuing this tram of discourse, when Hugh, 
somewhat unceremoniously and meverently, followed his )Oung 
master out, and left hei to edify the rest of the company This she 
proceeded to do, and finding that Mi Willet’s e}es w r ere fixed upon 
her with an appearance of deep attention, gradually addressed the 
whole of her discourse to him, whom she entertained with a moral 
and ^theological lecture of considerable length, in the conviction 
that great workings were taking place m his spirit The simple 
truth was, however, that Mr Willet, although his e}es were wade 
open and he saw a w r oman befoie him whose head by long and 
steady looking at seemed to grow bigger and bigger until it filled 
the w r hole bar, w r as to ail other intents and purposes fast asleep , 
and so sat leaning back m his chair with his hands in his pockets 
until his son’s return caused him to w ake up with a deep sigh, and 
a faint impression that he had been dreaming about pickled pork 
and greens — a vision of his slumbers which was no doubt referable 
to the circumstance of Mis Varden’s having frequently pronounced 
the word ‘ Grace’ with much emphasis, which word, entering the 
portals of Mi Willet’ s brain as they stood ajar, and coupling itself 
with the words ‘ before meat,’ which weie there ranging about, did 
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m time suggest a particular kind of .meat together with that 
description of vegetable which is usually its companion 

The search was wholly unsuccessful. Joe had groped along the 
path a dozen times, and among the grass, and m the dry ditch, and 
in the hedge, but all m vam Doily, who was quite inconsolable 
for hei loss, wrote a note to Miss Haredale giving her the same 
account of it that she had given at the Maypole, which Joe under- 
took to deliver as soon as the family were stirring next day That 
done, they sat down to tea in the bar, where there was an un- 
common display of buttered toast, and — m older that they might 
not giow faint for want of sustenance, and might have a decent 
halting-place or half-way house between dinner and supper — a few 
sa\ouiy tnfles m the shape of great rashers of broiled ham, which 
being well cuied, done to a turn, and smoking hot, sent forth a 
tempting and delicious fragrance 

Mrs Vaiden was seldom veiy Protestant at meals, unless it 
happened that they w ere unclei-done, or ovei-done, or indeed that 
anything occurred to put hei out of humoui Her spirits rose 
considerably on beholding these goodly preparations, and from the 
nothingness of good woiks, she passed to the somethingness of ham 
and toast with gieat cheerfulness Nay, under the influence of 
these wholesome stimulants, sue sharply reproved her daughter for 
being low and despondent (which she consideied an unacceptable 
fiame of mind), and remaiked, as she held her own plate foi a fresh 
supply, that it would be well for Dolly, who pined over the loss of - 
a toy and a sheet of paper, if she would reflect upon the voluntary 
sacufices of the nussionanes m foieign paits who lived chiefly on 
salads 

The pioceedmgs of such a day occasion various fluctuations in 
the human thermometer, and especially in instruments so sensitively 
and delicately constiuctcd as Mrs Varden Thus, at dinner Mrs 
V stood at summer heat, genial, smiling, and delightful After 
dinner, in the sunshine of the w me, she went up at least half-a-dozen 
degrees, and was perfectly enchanting As its effect subsided, she 
fell rapidly, w^ent to sleep for an hour or so at temperate, and woke 
at something below fieezmg Now she was at summer heat again, 
m the shade, and when tea was ovei, and old John, producing a 
bottle of cordial from one of the oaken casqs, insisted on hei sipping 
two glasses theieof m slow succession, she stood steadily at ninety 
for one houi and a quartei Piofiting by experience, the locksmith 
took advantage of this genial weather to smoke his pipe m the 
porch, and m consequence of this prudent management, he was 
fully piepaied, when the glass w r ent down again, to stait homewaids 
directly 

The horse was accordingly put m, and the chaise brought round 
to the door Joe, who would on no account be dissuaded from 
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escoitmg them until they had passed the most dreaiy and solitary 
part of the road, led out the giey mare at the same time, and 
having helped Dolly into her seat (moie happiness ') sprung gaily 
into the saddle T£en, after many good nights, and admonitions 
to wrap up, and glancing of lights, and handing m of cloaks and 
shawls, the chaise rolled away, and Joe trotted beside it — on Dolly’s 
side, no doubt, and pretty close to the wheel too 


CHAPTER XXII 

It was a fine bright night, and for all her lowness of spirits Dolly 
kept looking up at the stais in a manner so bewitching (and she 
knew it ! ) that Joe was clean out of his senses, and plainly showed 
that if ever a man were — not to say over head and ears, but over 
the Monument and the top of Samt Paul’s m love, that man w is 
himselt The road was a very good one, not at all a jolting road, 
or an uneven one, and }et Dolly held the side of the chaise with 
one little hand, all the wav If theie had been an executioner 
behind him with an uplifted axe leady to chop off his head if he 
touched that hand, Joe couldn’t have helped doing it From 
putting his own hand upon it as if by chance, and taking it aw r ny 
'•again after a minute or so, he got to riding along without taking 
it off at all, as if he, the escort, were bound to do that as an 
important part of his dut), and had come out for the purpose 
The most curious circumstance about this little incident was, that 
Dolly didn’t seem to know of it She looked so innocent and 
unconscious when she turned her eyes on Joe, that it was quite 
piov okmg 

She talked though, talked about her fright, and about Joe’s 
coming up to rescue her, and about her gratitude, and about hex 
feai that she might not have thanked him enough, and about their 
always being friends fiom that time forth — and about all that sort 
of thing And when Joe said, not fi lends he hoped, Dolly was 
quite sui prised, and said not enemies she hoped, and when Joe 
said, couldn’t they be something much bettei than either, Doll) all 
of a sudden found out a star which was brighter than all the other 
stais, and begged to call his attention to the same, and w r as ten 
thousand times moie innocent and unconscious than ever 

In this manner they trav elled along, talking very little above a 
whisper, and washing the road could be stretched out to some dozen 
times its natural length — at least that was Joe’s desire — when, as 
they were getting clear of the forest and emeigmg on the more 
frequented road, they heaid behind them the sound of a horse’s 
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feet at a round tiot, which growing rapidly louder as it drew nearer, 
elicited a scream from Mis Yarden, and the cry 4 A friend 1 ’ from 
the uder, who now came panting up, and checked his hoise beside 
them 

‘ This man again 1 ’ cued Dolly, shuddering 
c Hugh 1 ’ said Joe c What eirand are you upon ? ’ 

‘I come to ude back with you,’ he answered, glancing coveitly 
at the locksmith’s daughter ‘ He sent me ’ 

4 My father 1 ’ said poor Joe, adding under his bieath, with a 
veiy unfilial apostrophe, ‘ Will he never think me man enough to 
take care of myself 1 ’ * 

‘Aye 1 ’ returned Hugh to the fust pait of the inquiry c The 
roads aie not safe just now, he sa>s, and you’d better have a 
companion ’ 

‘ Ride on then,’ said Joe ‘ I’m not going to turn }et ’ 

Hugh complied, and they went on again It was his whim or 
humour to ride immediately befoie the chaise, and from this 
position he constantly turned his head, and looked back Dolly 
felt that he looked at her, but she averted her eyes and feaied 
to raise them once, so great was the dread with which he had 
mspned her 

This interruption, and the consequent wakefulness of Mis Vaiden, 
who had been nodding in her sleep up to this point, except foi a 
minute or two at a time, when she roused heiself to scold the lock- 
smith for audaciously taking hold of her to prevent hei nodding"' 
herself out of the chaise, put a restraint upon the whispered convei- 
sation, and made it difficult of resumption Indeed, befoie they 
had gone anothei mile, Gabriel stopped at his wife’s desne, and 
that good lady piotested she would not hear of Joe’s going a step 
fuither on any account wffiatever It was m vain for Joe to protest 
on the other hand that he was by no means tired, and would turn 
back presently, and would see them safely past such a point, and 
so forth. Mrs Yarden w r as obdurate, and being so was not to be 
overcome by moital agency 

‘Good night — if I must say it,’ said Joe, soirowfully 
‘Good night,’ said Dolly She would have added, ‘Take care of 
that man, and pray don’t tiust him,’ but he had turned his horse’s 
head, and was standing close to them ohe had therefore nothing 
for it but to suffer Joe to give her hand a gentle squeeze, and when 
the chaise had gone on for some distance, to look back and wave it, 
as he still lingered on the spot where they had paited, with the tall 
daik figure of Hugh beside him 

What she thought about, going home , and whether the coach- 
maker held as favourable a place m her meditations as he had 
occupied m the morning, is unknown They reached home at last 
• — at last, for it was a long way, made none the shorter by Mrs 
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Vai den’s giumblmg Miggs hearing the sound of wheels was at 
the door immediately 

‘ Here they are, Simmun 1 Here they are 1 5 cued Miggs, clapping 
her hands, and issuing* foith to help her mistiess to alight £ Bring 
a chair, Simmun Now, an J t you the better for it, mim ? Don’t 
}0u feel moie yourself than you would have done if jou’d ha\e 
stopped at horned Oh, gracious 1 how cold >ou aie 1 Goodness 
me, sn, she’s a peifect heap of ice ’ 

‘ I can’t help it, my good gill You had bettei take her m to the 
fire,’ said the locksmith 

£ Mastei sounds unfeeling, mim,’ said Miggs, in a tone of com- 
miseration, ‘but such is not his intentions, I’m sure After what 
he has seen of you this da}, I never will believe but that he has a 
deal moie affection m his heart than to speak unkind Come in 
and sit >ouiself down by the fiie, there’s a good dear — do ’ 

Mrs Varden complied The locksmith followed w ith his hands 
m his pockets, and Mr Tappertit trundled off with the chaise to a 
neighbouring stable 

‘ Maitha, 111} dear,’ said the locksmith, when they leached the 
pailour, ‘if } ou 11 look to Dolly youiself, or let somebody else do 
it, peihaps it will be onl) kind and reasonable She has been 
Lightened, you know, and is not at all well to-night ’ 

In fact, Dolly had throvm herself upon the sofa, quite legal dless 
of all the little finery of which she had been so proud in the 
jfiiormng, and with her face buued m hei hands was ci}ing \er> 
much 

At first sight of this phenomenon (foi Dolly was by no means 
accustomed to displays of this sort, rather learning from her 
mother’s example to avoid them as much as possible) Mis Vaiden 
expressed her belief that never was any woman so beset as she, 
that hei life was a continued scene of tnal , that whenever she w r as 
disposed to be w r ell and cheerful, so suie weie the people around 
hei to throw, by some means or othei, a damp upon her spirits, 
and that, as she had enjoyed heiself that day, and Heaven knew 
it was very seldom she did enjoy heiself, so she was now to pay 
the penalty To all such piopositions Miggs assented fieel} Poor 
Dolly, however, giew none the better for these restoiatives, but 
rather w T orse, indeed, and*seeing that she was really ill, both Mrs 
Varden and Miggs were moved to compassion, and tended hei in 
earnest 

But even then, their very kindness shaped itself into their usual 
course of policy, and though Dolly was m a sw r oon, it was lendered 
clear to the meanest capacity, that Mrs Varden was the suffeier 
Thus when Dolly began to get a little better, and passed into that 
stage m which matrons hold that remonstiance and aigument may 
be successfully applied, her mother repiesented to her, with tears 
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m her eyes, that if she had been fluiried and worried that day, she 
must remembei it was the common lot of humanity, and in especial 
of womankind, who through the whole of their existence must expect 
no less, and were bound to make up their mirfds to meek enduiance 
and patient resignation Mrs Varden entreated her to remember 
that one of these days she would, m all probability, have to do 
violence to her feelings so far as to be married , and that marriage, 
as she might see every day of her life (and truly she did) was a 
state requiring gieat foititude and forbearance She represented 
to her in lively colours, that if she (Mrs V ) had not, m steering 
her course through this vale of tears, been c supported by a strong 
principle of duty which alone upheld and prevented her from dioop- 
ing, she must have been m her grave many years ago , m which 
case she desired to know what would have become of that eirant 
spirit (meaning the locksmith), of whose eye she was the very 
apple, and in whose path she was, as it were, a shining light and 
guiding star ? 

Miss Miggs also put m her word to the same effect She said 
that indeed and indeed Miss Dolly might take pattern by her 
blessed mother, who, she always had said, and always would say, 
though she w r eie to be hanged, diawn, and quartered for it next 
minute, w r as the mildest, amiablest, forgivingest-spmted, longest- 
suffenngest female as ever she could have believed, the mere 
nairation of whose excellencies had worked such a wholesome 
change m the mind of her own sister-in-law, that, wheieas, befoie? 
she and her husband lived like cat and dog, and were m the habit 
of exchanging brass candlesticks, pot-lids, flat-irons, and other such 
stiong resentments, they were now the happiest and affectionatest 
couple upon eaith, as could be proved any day on application at 
Golden Lion Couit, number twenty-smn, second bell-handle on the 
right-hand dooi-post After glancing at herself as a comparatively 
worthless vessel, but still as one of some desert, she besought her to 
bear m mmd that her afoiesaid dear and only mother was of a 
weakly constitution and excitable temperament, who had constantly 
to sustain afflictions m domestic life, compared with which thieves 
and lobbers were as nothing, and jet never sunk down or gave way 
to despair or wrath, but, m prize-fighting phraseology, always came 
up to time with a cheerful countenance^ and w r ent m to win as if 
nothing had happened When Miggs finished her solo, her mistress 
struck m again, and the two together performed a duet to the same 
purpose , the burden being, that Mrs Varden w r as persecuted per- 
fection, and Mr Varden, as the lepresentative of mankind m that 
apartment, a creatuie of vicious and, brutal habits, utterly insensible 
to the blessings he enjoyed Of so refined a character, indeed, was 
their talent of assault under the mask of sympathy, that when 
Dolly, recovering, embiaced hei father tenderly, as m vindication 
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of his goodness, Mrs Varden expressed her solemn hope that this 
would be a lesson to him for the remainder of his life, and that he 
would do some little justice to a woman’s nature ever afterwards — 
m which aspiration •Miss Miggs, by diveis sniffs and coughs, 
more significant than the longest oration, expressed her entire 
concurrence 

But the great joy of Miggs’s heait was, that she not only picked 
up a full account of what had happened, but had the exquisite 
delight of com eying it to Mr Tappertit foi his jealousy and tortuie 
For that gentleman, on account of Dolly’s indisposition, had been 
requested to take his §upper in the workshop, and it was conve)ed 
thithei by Miss Miggs’s ow n fair hands 

£ Oh, Simmun ' ’ said the } oung lady, ‘ such goings on to-day 1 
Oh, gracious me, Simmun 1 ’ 

Mr Tappertit, who w^as not m the best of humours, and v T ho 
disliked Miss Miggs more w hen she laid her hand on her heart and 
panted for bieath than at any other time, as her deficiency of out- 
line was most apparent under such circumstances, ej ed her o\ er m 
his loftiest style, and deigned to express no curiosity whatever 
£ I never heard the like, 1101 nobod) else,’ puisued Miggs £ The 
idea of interfering with ha Y hat people can see m her to make it 
worth their while to do so, that’s the joke — he he he * ’ 

Finding there was a lady m the case, Mr Tappertit haughtily 
lequested his fair friend to be more explicit, and demanded to 
•know what she meant by £ hei ’ 

£ Why, that Dolly,’ said Miggs, wuth an extremely shaip.emphasis 
on the name £ But, oh upon my word and honour, young Joseph 
Willet is a brave one, and he do deserve her, that he do ’ 

‘Woman t ’ said Mr Tappertit, jumping off the counter on which 
he was seated , ‘ bewaie 1 ’ 

£ My stars, Simmun 1 ’ cried Miggs, m affected astonishment 
‘ You frighten me to death t What’s the matter? ’ 

‘ There are strings,’ said Mi Tappertit, flourishing his bread-and- 
cheese knife m the air, £ m the human heait that had better not be 
wib rated That’s what’s the mattei ’ 

£ Oh, very well — if }ou’re m a huff,’ cried Miggs, turning 
aw ay 

£ Huff or no huff,’ said Jvlr Tappeitit, detaining hei by the w 1 1st 
‘What do you mean, Jezebel? What weie you going to say? 
Answ r er me ! ’ 

Notwithstanding this uncivil exhoitation, Miggs gladly did as she 
was required , and told him how r that their young mistress, being 
alone in the meadows after dark, had been attacked by thiee or 
four tall men, who would have certaml) borne her away and peihaps 
murdered her, but for the timely airnal of Joseph Willet, who with 
his own Single hand put them all to flight, and rescued her , to the 
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lasting admiration of his fellow-cieatures geneially, and to the 
eternal love and giatitude of Dolly Vaiden 

4 Very good,’ said Mr Tappertit, fetching a long breath when the 
tale was told, and rubbing his hair up till it «tood stiff and stiaight 
on end all ovei his head c His days are numbered ’ 



‘ Oh, Simmun 1 ’ 

£ I tell you,’ said the ’prentice, ‘his dr«ys are numbeied. Leave 
me Get along with you ’ 

Miggs departed at his bidding, but less because of his bidding 
than because she desired to chuckle m seciet When she Rad given 
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vent to her satisfaction, she returned to the parlour, where the 
locksmith, stimulated by quietness and Toby, had become talkative, 
and was disposed to take a cheerful review of the occurrences of 
the day But Mrs # Varden, whose practical lehgion (as is not 
uncommon) was usually of the retrospective older, cut him short by 
declaiming on the sinfulness of such junketings, and holding that it 
was high time to go to bed To bed theiefoie she withdrew, with 
an aspect as grimy and gloomy as that of the Maypole’s own 
state couch , and to bed the rest of the establishment soon after- 
wards repaired 


CHAPTER XXIII 

Twilight had grven place to night some houis, and it was high 
noon m those quaiters of the town in which ‘ the woild’ con- 
descended to dw r ell — the world being then, as now, of very limited 
dimensions and easily lodged — when Mr Chester reclined upon a 
sofa in his dressing-ioom in the Temple, entei taming himself with 
a book 

He was dressing, as it seemed, by easy stages, and having per- 
formed half the journey w r as taking a long lest Completely attiied 
as to his legs and feet m the trimmest fashion of the day, he had yet 
The remainder of his toilet to peiform The coat was stietched, like 
a refined scareciow, on its sepaiate horse, the waistcoat was 
displayed to the best advantage, the \anous ornamental articles of 
dress weie seveiallj set out in most alluiing older, and yet he lay 
dangling his legs between the sofa and the ground, as intent upon 
his book as if there were nothing but bed befoie him 

‘Upon my honour,’ he said, at length raising his eyes to the 
ceiling with the an of a man who was 1 effecting seriously on what 
he had read, ‘upon my honour, the most masterly composition, 
the most delicate thoughts, the finest code of morality, and the 
most gentlemanly sentiments m the universe ! Ah, Ned, Ned, if 
}ou would but foim youi mind by such precepts, we should have 
but one common feeling on every subject that could possibly arise 
between us 1 ’ % 

This apostrophe was adchessed, like the rest of his remarks, to 
empty air. for Edwaid was not piesent, and the father was quite 
alone 

c My Lord Chesterfield,’ he said, piessing his hand tenderly upon 
the book as he laid it down, ‘if I could but have profited by your 
genius soon enough to have formed my son on the model you have 
left to all wise fathers, both he and I would have been rich men. 
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Shakspeaie was undoubtedly very fine m his way, Milton good, 
though prosy , Lord Bacon deep, and decidedly knowing , but the 
writer who should be his country’s pride, is my Lord Chesterfield 5 

He became thoughtful again, and the toothpick was m requisition 

4 I thought I was tolerably accomplished as a man of the world,’ 
he continued, * I flattered myself that I was pretty well versed in all 
those little aits and graces which distinguish men of the world 
from boors and peasants, and separate their character from those 
intensely vulgar sentiments which are called the national character 
Apart from any natuial prepossession in my own favour, I believed 
I was Still, m every page of this enlightened writer, I find some 
captivating hypocrisy which has never occurred to me before, or 
some supeilative piece of selfishness to which I was utterly a strangei 
I should quite blush for myself before this stupendous creatuie, if, 
remembenng his precepts, one might blush at anything An amaz- 
ing man , a nobleman indeed J any King or Queen may make a 
Lord, but only the Devil himself — and the Graces — can make a 
Chestei field ’ 

Men who are thoroughly false and hollow, seldom try to hide 
those Mces from themselves, and >et m the veiy act of avowing 
them, they lay claim to the vntues they feign most to despise 
4 For,’ say they, 4 this is honesty, this is truth All mankind are 
like us, but they have not the candour to avow it 5 The moie they 
aftect to deny the existence of any sincerity m the w r orld, the more 
they would be thought to possess it m its boldest shape , and this r 
is an unconscious compliment to Tiuth on the pait of these 
philosophers, which will turn the laugh against them to the Day of 
Judgment 

Mr Chester, having extolled his favourite authoi, as above 
recited, took up the book again in the excess of his admnation and 
was composing himself for a further perusal of its sublime morality, 
when he was disturbed by a noise at the outei door, occasioned 
as it seemed by the endeavours of his servant to obstiuct the 
entrance of some unw elcome visitor 

‘A late hour for an impoitunate creditor,’ he said, laismg his 
eyebrows with as indolent an expiession of wonder as if the noise 
were m the street, and one with which he had not the smallest 
possible concern 4 Much after their accustomed time The usual 
pretence I suppose No doubt a heavy payment to make up to- 
morrow Poor fellow, he loses time, and time is money as the 
good pi o verb sa}s— I never found it out though Well What 
now ? You know I am not at home 5 

4 A man, sir,’ replied the seivant, who was to the full as cool and 
negligent m his way as his master, 4 has brought home the uding- 
whip you lost the other day I told him you were out, but be said 
he was to wait while I brought if m, and wouldn’t go till I -did/ 
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‘He was quite light/ returned his master, ‘and you’re a block- 
head, possessing no judgment 01 disci etion whatevei Tell him to 
come m, and see that he mbs his shoes foi exactly five minutes 
first ’ 

I he man laid the whip on a chan, and vithdiev The mastei, 
who had only heaid his foot upon the giound and had not taken 
the tiouble to turn round and look at him, shut his book, and 
pm sued the tram of ideas his enti mce had distuibed 

‘If time weie money/ he said, handling his snuff-box, ‘I would 
compound with my ci editors, and give them — let me see — how 
much a day ^ There’s my nap after dinner — an hour — they’re 
txtiemeh welcome to that, and to make the most of it In the 
morning, between my bieakfast and the paper, I could spaie them 
another hour, m the evening before dinner sav another Thiee 
hours a da) r Ihe> might pav themsehes m calls, with interest, m 
twelve months I think I shall piopose it to them Ah, ni} 
centaur, aie you theie?’ 

‘Here I am/ replied Hugh, studing m, followed by a dog, as 
rough and sullen as himself, ‘and tiouble enough I\e had to get 
belt Vvhat do }ou ask me to come foi, and keep me out when 
I do come ? 5 

‘My good fellow/ returned the othei, raising bis bead a little 
from the cushion and carelessly sun eying him from top to toe, ‘I 
am delighted to see you, and to have, m 30111 beng here, the veiy 
best pi oof that you are not kept out How are you?’ 

I’m well enough/ said Hugh impatiently 

‘ You look a perfect man el of health Sit down ’ 

‘ I d iathei stand/ said Hugh 

‘ Please youiself, my good fellow ’ returned Mi Chester using, 
slowly pulling oft the loose robe he woie, and sitting down before 
the diessmg-glass ‘ Please youiself by all means ’ 

Hav mg said this in the politest and blandest tone possible, he 
went on dressing, and took no further notice of his guest, who stood 
in the same spot as unceitam what to do next, e' ting him sulkily 
Lorn time to time 

‘Aie you going to speak to me, master he said, after a long 
sdence 

My worthy creature/ returned Mi Chester, ‘you are a little 
luffted and out of humour I’ll wait till you’re quite yourself again 
I am m no huny ’ 

This behaviour had its intended eftect It humbled and abashed 
the man, and made hnn still rnoie ii resolute and uncertain Hard 
words he could have returned, violence he would hare repaid with 
interest, but this cool, complacent, contemptuous, self-possessed 
reception, caused him to feel his inferiority moie completely than 
the most 'elaborate arguments Evciy thing contributed to this 

M 
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effect His own rough speech, contrasted with the soft persuasive 
accents of the other , his rude beaiing, and Mi Chester’s polished 
manner , the disorder and negligence of his ragged dress, and the 
elegant attire he saw before him } with all the Ymaccustomed luxuries 
and comforts of the room, and the silence that gave him leisure to 
obseive these things, and feel how ill at ease they made him , all 
these influences, which have too often some effect on tutoied minds 
and become of almost resistless power when brought to bear on 
such a mind as his, quelled Hugh completely He moved by little 
and little nearer to Mi Chester’s chair, and glancing over his 
shoulder at the reflection of his face m the glass, as if seeking foi 
some encouiagement m its expression, said at length, with a lough 
attempt at conciliation, 

‘A?e you going to speak to me, master, or am I to go away ? ’ 

4 Speak you,’ said Mr Chestei, 4 speak you, good fellow I have 
spoken, have I not ? I am waiting for you ’ 

4 Why, look’ee, sn,’ returned Hugh with increased embarrassment, 

4 am I the man that you privately left your whip with befoie you 
lode av r ay from the Maypole, and told to bung it hack whenever 
he might want to see you on a ceitam subject ? ’ 

4 No doubt the same, or you have a twin bi other,’ said Mi. 
Chestei, glancing at the leflection of his anxious face } 4 which is 
not piobable, I should say ’ 

4 Then I have come, sn,’ said Hugh, 4 and I have brought it 
back, and something else along with it A lettei, sir, it is, thatH 
took from the person v r ho had charge of it 5 As he spoke, he laid 
upon the diessmg-table, Dolly’s lost epistle. Ihe veiy letter that 
had cost her so much trouble 

4 Did you obtain this by foice, my good fellow?’ said Mr Chester, 
casting his eye upon it without the least perceptible surprise or 
pleasure 

4 Not quite,’ said Hugh 4 Paitly ’ 

4 Who was the messenger from whom you took it ? ’ 

4 A woman One Yai den’s daughter ’ 

4 Oh indeed 1 ’ said Mr. Chestei gaily 4 What else did you take 
fiom her? ’ 

4 What else ? ’ 

4 Yes,’ said the othei, in a drawling- mannei, for he was fixing 
a very small patch of sticking plaster on a very small pimple near 
the comei of his mouth 4 What else ? * 

4 Well — a kiss,’ replied Hugh, after some hesitation. 

4 And what else ? ’ 

4 Nothing ’ 

4 1 think,’ said Mi Chester, m the same easy tone, and smiling 
twice or thrice to try if the patch adhered — 4 1 think there was 
something else, I have heard a tufle of jewellery spbken of — a 
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meie trifle — a thing of such little value, indeed, that you may have 
forgotten it Do you lemember anything of the kind*— such as a 
bracelet now, for instance ? ’ 

Hugh with a muttered oath thiust his hand into his breast, and 
dialing the biacelet forth, \s rapped 111 a scrap of hay, was about to 
lay it on the table likewise, w hen his pation stopped his hand and 
bade him put it up again 

£ You took that for yourself, my excellent friend,’ he said, c and 
may keep pt I am neithei a thief, noi a receivei Don’t show it 
to me You had better hide it again, and lose no time Don’t let 
me see wheie you pjut it eithei,’ he added, turning away his 
head 

£ You’re not a leceivei 1 ’ said Hugh bluntly, despite the mci easing 
awe m which he held him £ What do }OU call that, master?’ 
striking the lettei w ith his heav y hand 

£ I call that quite another thing,’ said Mr Chestei coolly £ I 
shall piove it presently, as you will see You aie thirsty, I 
suppose ? ’ 

Hugh drew 7 his sleeve acioss his lips, and gruffly answered yes 

£ Step to that closet and bring me a bottle you will see theie, and 
a glass ’ 

He obeyed His pation followed him with his eyes, and when 
his back was turned, smiled as he had never done when he stood 
beside the mirroi On his return he filed the glass, and bade him 
dunk That dram despatched, he pouied him out another, and 
another 

£ How 7 many can you bear? ’ he said, filling the glass again 

‘As many as }ou like to give me Pour on Fill high A 
bumpei with a bead m the middle 1 Give me enough of this, he 
added, as he tossed it down his hairy thioat, ‘ and I’ll do murdei if 
y ou ask me ' ’ 

‘As I don’t mean to ask you, and you might possibly do it 
without being invited if you went on much further,’ said Mr 
Chester with great composure, ‘we will stop, if agreeable to you, 
my good friend, at the next glass. You were drinking befoie you 
came here ’ 

‘ I always am when I can get it,’ cried Hugh boisteiously, waving 
the empty glass above his*head, and throwing himself into a mde 
dancing attitude ‘ I alw a} s am Why not 0 Ha ha ha > What’s 
so good to me as this ? What ever has been? \\ hat else has kept 
avav the cold on bitter nights, and duven hungei off m starving 
times? What else has given me the strength and courage of a 
man, when men would have left me to die, a puny child? I should 
never have had a man’s heait but for this I should have died 
m a ditch Y here’s he who when I was a weak and sickly wietch, 
with trembling legs and fading sight, bade me cheer up, as this 
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did > I never knew him, not I I dunk to the dunk, master 
Ha ha ha ' ’ 

‘You aie an exceedingly chceiful young man,’ said Mr Chester, 
putting on his ciavat with great deliberation, and slightly moving 
his head from side to side to settle his chin m its proper place 
* Quite a boon companion ’ 

‘Do you see this hand, master/ said Hugh, ‘and this arm?’ 
baring the brawny limb to the elbow ‘ It was once mcie skin and 
bone, and would have been dust m some poor chuichyaid by this 
time, but for the drink ’ 



‘You may cover it/ said Mr Chester, ‘it’s sufficiently real m 
your sleeve ’ 

‘I should never have been spmted up to take a kiss from the 
proud little beauty, master, but for the dunk/ cued Hugh ‘ Ha 
ha ha' It was a good one As sweej: as honey-suckle I wairant 
;you I thank the drink for it I’ll dunk to the drink again, 
master Fill me one more Come One more ' ’ 

‘You are such a promising fellow/ said his patron, putting on his 
waistcoat with gieat nicety, and taking no heed of this request, ‘ that 
I must caution you against having too many impulses from the 
drink, and getting hung before your time What’s your age ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know ’ 

‘At any iate/ said Mi Chestci, ‘you aio young -enough to 
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escape whit I may call a natural death for some yeais to come 
How can >011 trust 3 ourself m my hands on so short an acquaint- 
ance, with a ha hex round >our neck? U hat a confiding nature 
yours must be ' ’ 

Hugh fell back a pace or two and siine} ed bun with a look 
of mingled terror, indignation, and surprise Regarding himself in 
the glass with the same complacency as before, and speaking as 
smoothly as if he weie discussing some pleasant chitchat of the 
town, his patron went on 

4 Robbery on the king’s highway, my voung friend, is a very 
dangerous and ticklish gccupation It is pleasant, I have no doubt, 
while it lasts, but like many other pleasures m this tiansitoiy world, 
it seldom lasts long And really if, in the ingenuousness of youth, 
you open 3 our heait so readily on the subject, I am afraid 30U1 
caieer will be an extremely shoit one ’ 

4 How’s this ? ’ said Hugh 4 What do 3011 talk of, mastei ? Who 
w as it set me on ? ’ 

4 Who ? ’ said Mr Chester, wheeling shaiplj lound, and looking 
full at him for the first time 4 1 didn t hear you Who 
was it ? ’ 

Hugh faltered and muttered something which was not audible 
4 A ho was it? I am cunous to know,’ said Mr Chester, with 
sui passing affability 4 Some lustic beaut3 perhaps^ But be 
cautious, my good friend They are not always to be ti usted Do 

take m3 advice now, and be careful of 3 ourself ’ Aith these words 
he turned to the glass again, and went on with his toilet 

Hugh would have answered him that he, the questionei himself, 
had set him on, but the words stuck m his throat The consum- 
mate art with which his patron had led him to this point, and 
managed the whole conversation, peifectty baffled him He did 
not doubt that if he had made the retoit which was on his lips 
when Mr Chester turned lound and questioned him so keenly, 
he would straightway have given him into custody and had him 
dragged before a justice with the stolen propeity upon him, m which 
case it was as certain he would have been hung as it was that he 
had been born Ihe ascendenc3' which it was the purpose of 
the man of the woild to establish over this savage instrument, 
was gamed fiom that time Hugh’s submission was complete 
He dreaded him be3ond descnption, and felt that accident and 
artifice had spun a web about him, which at a touch from such 
a master-hand as his, would bind him to the gallows 

With these thoughts passing through his mind, and 3 et vv onder- 
mg at the very same time how he who came there noting m the 
confidence of this man (as he thought), should be so soon and 
so thoroughly subdued, Hugh stood cow cnng before him, regarding 
him uneasrly from time to time, while he finished dressing When 
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he had done so, he took up the letter, broke the seal, and throwing 
himself back in his chair, read it leisurely through 

4 Very neatly woided upon my life 1 Quite a woman’s letter, full 
of what people call tenderness, and disinterestedness, and heart, 
and all that sort of thing t ’ 

As he spoke, he twisted it up, and glancing lazily round at Hugh 
as though he would say ‘You see this?’ held it m the flame of the 
candle When it was m a full blaze, he tossed it into the grate, 
and there it smouldered away 

4 It was directed to my son/ he said, turning to Hugh, 4 and you 
did quite right to bring it heie I opened it on my own re- 
sponsibility, and you see what I have done with it Take thi§, 
for your trouble ’ 

Hugh stepped forward to leceive the piece of money he held out 
to him As he put it m his hand, he added 

£ If you should happen to find anything else of this sort, or to 
pick up any kind of information you may think I would like to 
have, bring it here, w ill you, my good fellow ? ’ 

This was said with a smile which implied — or Hugh thought it 
did — 4 fail to do so at your peril 1 ’ He answered that he would 
‘And don’t/ said his patron, with an air of the very kindest 
patronage, 4 don’t be at all downcast or uneasy respecting that 
little rashness we have been speaking of Your neck is as safe m 
my hands, my good fellow, as though a baby’s fingers clasped it, I 
assuie you — Take another glass You are quieter now ’ * 

Hugh accepted it from his hand, and looking stealthily at his 
smiling face, drank the contents m silence 

‘ Don’t you — ha, ha 1 — don’t you drink to the drink any more ? ’ 
said Mr Chester, in his most winning manner 

c To you, sir/ was the sullen answ r er, with something approaching 
to a bow 4 I drmk to } ou ’ 

‘ Thank you God bless you By the bye, what is youi name, 
my good souP You are called Hugh, I know, of course — your 
other name ? ’ 

* I have no other name ’ 

‘ A very strange fellow 1 Do you mean that you never knew one, 
or that you don’t choose to tell it ? Which ? ’ 

5 I’d tell it if I could/ said Hugh, quickly * I can’t I have 
been always called Hugh , nothing more I never knew, nor saw, 
nor thought about a father, and I was a boy of six — that’s not 
very old —when they hung my mother up at Tyburn for a couple of 
thousand men to stare at They might have let her live She w r as 
poor enough ’ 

£ How very sad 1 ’ exclaimed his pation, with a condescending 
smile 4 1 have no doubt she was an exceedingly fine woman ’ 

‘ You see that dog of mine ? ’ said Hugh, abiuptly 
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* Faithful, I dare say ? ’ rejoined his patron, looking at him through 
his glass, ‘and immensely clever? Vntuous and gifted animals, 
whether man or beast, always aie so very hideous ’ 

1 Such a dog as thstf, and one of the same breed, was the only 
In mg thing except me that howled that day,’ said Hugh ‘ Out of 
the two thousand odd — there v r as a larger crowd for its being a 
woman — the dog and I alone had an} pity If bed hive been 
a man, he’d have been glad to be quit of her, for she had been 
forced to keep him lean and half-staived, but being a dog, and not 
having a man’s sense, he was soir} ’ 



‘ It was dull of the biute, certainly,’ said Mr Chester, ‘and ien 
like a brute ’ 

Hugh made no rejomdei, but whistling to his dog, who spiung up 
at the sound and came jumping and spoiting about him, bade his 
s} mpathismg friend good ijight 

‘Good night,’ he returned 6 Remembei , you’re safe with me— 
quite safe So long as }ou desene it, my good fellow, as I hope 
you always will, you have a fnend m me, on whose silence you 
may rely Now do be careful of yourself, pi ay do, and consida 
what jeopardy^ you might have stood m. Good night 1 bless you ’ 

Hugh truckled before the hidden meaning of these words as 
much as such a being could, and crept out of the door so sub- 
missively *and subsen lently — with an an, in short, so different from 
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that with which he had enteied — that his pation on being left alone, 
smiled more than ever. 

‘And yet,’ he said, as he took a pinch of snuff, £ I do not like 
their having hanged his mother The fellow* has a fine eve, and I 
am suie she was handsome But very piobably she was coarse — 
led-nosed perhaps, and had clumsy feet Aye, it was all for the 
best, no doubt ’ 

With this comforting reflection, he put on his coat, took a farewell 
glance at the glass, and summoned his man, who promptly attended, 
followed by a chair and its two bearers 

‘ Foh 1 ’ said Mr Chester ‘ The very atmosphere that centaur 
has breathed, seems tainted with the cart and laddei Here, Peak 
Bring some scent and sprinkle the floor , and take away the chair 
he sat upon, and air it , and dash a little of that mixtuie upon me 
I am stifled ! ’ 

The man obeyed , and the room and its master being both 
punfied, nothing remained for Mi Chester but to demand his hat, 
to fold it jauntily under his arm, to take his seat in the chair and 
be carried off, humming a fashionable tune 


CHAPTER XXIV 

<r 

How the accomplished gentleman spent the evening in the midst of 
a dazzling and brilliant circle, how he enchanted all those with 
whom he mingled by the giace of his depoitment, the politeness of 
his manner, the \ivacity of his conversation, and the sweetness of 
his voice, how it was obseived in every coiner, that Chester was 
a man of that happy disposition that nothing mffled him, that he 
was one on whom the world’s caies and errois sat lightly as his 
dress, and in whose smiling face a calm and tranquil mind was 
constantly reflected , how honest men, who by instinct knew him 
better, bowed down befoie him nevertheless, deferred to his every 
word, and corn ted his favourable notice, how people, who really 
had good m them, went with the stieam, and fawned and flatteied, 
and approved, and despised themselves while they did so, and yet 
had not the courage to resist , how r , m short, he w r as one of those 
who aie leceived and chenshed m society (as the phrase is) by 
scores who individually would shrink fiom and be repelled by the 
object of their lavish regard, aie things of course, which will 
suggest themselves Matter so common-place needs but a passing 
glance, and there an end 

The despisers of mankind — apait from the mere fools and mimics, 
of that creed— are of two sorts They who believe their merit 
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neglected and unappreciated, make up one class , they w ho receive 
adulation and flatteiy, knowing their own worthlessness, compose 
the other Be sure that the coldest-hcaited misanthropes are e\er 
of this last order • 

Mr Chester sat up in bed next morning, sipping his cofiee, and 
lemembermg with a kind of contemptuous satisfaction how he had 
shone last night, and how he had been caressed and courted, when 
his servant brought in a very small scrap of dirt} paper, tightly 
sealed in two places, on the inside whereof was inscribed m pretty 
laige text these words ‘A fnend Desiring of a conference 
Immediate Private Bum it when you’ve lead it 5 

4 Where in the name of the Gunpowder Plot did you pick up 
this ? ’ said his mastei 

It w T as given him by a person then waiting at the door, the 
man leplied 

4 With a cloak and dagger ? ’ said Mr Chester 

With nothing more threatening about him, it appeared, than a 
leather apion and a dirty face 4 Let him come in ’ In he came 
— Mr Tappertit, with his hair still on end, and a gieat lock m his 
hand, which he put down on the flooi m the middle of the chamber 
as if he were about to go through some perfoimances m which it 
was a necessary agent 

‘Sir/ said Mr Pappertit with a low bow, 4 1 thank tou for this 
condescension, and am glad to see }Ou Pardon the menial office 
jp which I am engaged, sir, and extend voui s}mpathies to one, 
who, humble as his appeaiance is, has mn’ard workings far above 
his station ’ 

Mr Chester held the bed-curtain faither back, and looked at him 
with a vague impression that he was some maniac, who had not 
only broken open the door of his place of confinement, but had 
brought away the lock Mr Tappertit bowed again, and displajed 
his legs to the best advantage 

4 You have heard, sir,’ said Mr Tappertit, laving his hand upon 
his breast, 4 of G Varden Locksmith and bell-hanger and repairs 
neatly executed m town and countiy, Cleihtnwell, London 

4 What then ? ’ asked Mi Chester 

4 I’m his ’pi entice, sir ’ 

4 What then ? ’ r 

4 Ahem” said Mr Tappertit 4 Would }ou peimit me to shut 
the door, sir, and will }ou further, sir, give me }our honour bright, 
that what passes between us is m the strictest confidence 

Mr Chester hid himself calmly down in bed agam, and turning 
a perfectly undisturbed face towards the strange apparition, which 
had by this time closed the door, begged him to speak out, and to 
be as lational as he could, without putting himself to an} very great 
personal inconvenience 
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£ In the first place, sn,’ said Mi Tapper tit, producing a small 
pocket-handkerchief, and shaking it out of the folds, c as I have not 
a card about me (for the envy of masters debases us below that 
level) allow me to offer the best substitute that circumstances will 
admit of If you will take that in your own hand, sir, and cast 
your eye on the right-hand comer,' said Mr Tappertit, offering it 
with a graceful air, ‘ you will meet with my credentials * 

‘ Thank you,’ answered Mr Chester, politely accepting, and 
turning to some blood-red characters at one end ‘ C£ Four Simon 

Tappertit One” Is that the ’ 

‘Without the numbers, six, that is my name,’ replied the ’pientice 
* They are merely intended as directions to* the washei woman, and 
have no connection with myself or family Your name, sir,’ said 
Mr Tappertit, looking veiy haid at his nightcap, ‘is Chester, I 
suppose ? You needn’t pull it off, sir, thank you I observe E C 
from here We will take the rest for granted ’ 

‘ Pray, Mr Tappertit,’ said Mr Chester, c has that complicated 
piece of ironmongery which you have done me the favour to bring 
with you, any immediate connection with the business w r e are to 
discuss ? ’ 

4 It has not, sir,’ rejoined the ’pientice 6 It’s going to be fitted 
on a ware’us-door m Thames-stieet ’ 

4 Perhaps, as that is the case,’ said Mr Chester, £ and as it has a 
stionger flavour of oil than I usually refresh my bedroom with, you 
will oblige me so far as to put it outside the door ? ’ * 

4 By all means, sir,’ said Mr Tappertit, suiting the action to the 
w r ord 

‘You’ll excuse my mentioning it, I hope ^ ’ 

‘Don’t apologise, sn, I beg And now, if you please, to busi- 
ness ” 

Dunng the whole of this dialogue, Mr Chester had suffered 
nothing but his smile of unvarying serenity and politeness to appear 
upon his face Sim Tappertit, who had far too good an opinion of 
himself to suspect that anybody could be playing upon him, thought 
within himself that this w T as something like the respect to which he 
was entitled, and diew a comparison from this courteous demeanour 
of a stianger, by no means favourable to the w orthy locksmith 
‘ Fiom what passes m our house,’ s$pd Mr Tappertit, ‘ I am 
aware, sn, that youi son keeps company w r ith a young lady against 
youi inclinations Sir, your son has not used me well ’ 

‘Mi Tappeitit,’ said the other, ‘you grieve me beyond de- 
scription ’ 

‘ Thank you, sir,’ replied the ’prentice ‘ I’m glad to hear you 
say so He’s veiy pioud, sn, is youi son, veiy haughty ’ 

‘ I am aft aid he is haughty,’ said Mr Chester ‘ Do you know 
I w 7 as really afiaid of that before , and you confirm me?’ " 
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‘To recount the menial offices I’ve had to do for your son, sir,’ 
said Mr Tappertit, ‘the chairs I 5 ve had to hand him, the coaches 
I’ve had to call for him, the numerous degrading duties, wholly 
unconnected with my«mdenters, that I’ve had to do for him, would 
fill a family Bible Besides which, sir, he is but a young man 
himself, and I do not consider “tliank’ee, Sun, 5 a proper foim of 
address on those occasions ’ 

4 Mr Tappertit, your wisdom is beyond youi years Pra} go on ’ 

C I thank you for your good opinion, sir,’ said Sim, much gratified, 
4 and wall endeavour so to do Now r , sir, on this account (and 
perhaps for another leason or two which I needn’t go into) I am 
on your side And what I tell you is this — that as long as our 
people go backwards and forwards, to and fro, up and down, to 
that there jolly old Maypole, lettenng, and messaging, and fetching 
and cany mg, you couldn’t help your son keeping company with 
that young lady by deputy^, — not if he was minded night and day 
by all the Horse Guards, and ev ery man of ’em 111 the v ery fullest 
umfoim ’ 

Mi Tappertit stopped to take bieath aftei this, and then started 
fiesh again 

‘Now, su, I am a coming to the point You will mquiie of me, 
“how r is this to be pi evented? ’ I’ll tell you how r If an honest, 
civil, smiling gentleman like y ou — ’ 

‘ Mr Tappertit — really — ’ 

‘No, no, I’m senous,’ lejomed the ’pientice, ‘I am, upon my 
soul If an honest, civil, smiling gentleman like you, was to talk 
but ten minutes to our old woman — that’s Mis Vaiden — and flatter 
hei up a bit, you’d gam hei ovei for ever Then theic’s this point 
got — that her daughtei Dolly,’ — heie a flush came over Mi 
Tappei tit’s face — ‘wouldn’t be allowed to be a go-between fiom that 
time forwaid, and till that point’s got, there’s nothing ever will 
pi event her Mind that ’ 

‘ Mr Tappertit, your knowledge of human nature — ’ 

‘Wait a minute,’ said Sim, folding his aims with a dreadful calm- 
ness ‘Now I come to the point Sir, theie is a villain at that 
Maypole, a monster m human shape, a vagabond of the deepest 
dye, that unless you get rid of, and have kidnapped and earned off 
at the vuy least — nothing Jess will do — will many your son to that 
young woman, as certainly and as surely as if he was the Archbishop 
of Canterbuiy himself He will, sir, for the hatred and malice that 
he bears to you, let alone the pleasure of doing a bad action, 
which to him is its own reward If you knew r how this chap, this 
Joseph Willet — that’s his name — comes backwards and forwards to 
our house, libelling, and denouncing, and threatening y ou, and how 
I shudder when I hear him, you’d hate him woise than I do, — ■ 
worse than I do, su,’ said Mr Tappertit wildly, putting Ins hair 
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up straighter, and making a crunching noise with his teeth , c if 
such a thing is possible ’ 

£ A little private vengeance m this, Mi Tappertit?’ 

£ Private vengeance, sir, or public sentiment, or both combined 
— destroy him/ said Mr Tappertit £ Miggs says so too Miggs 
and me both say so We can’t bear the plotting and undermining 
that takes place Our souls recoil fiom it Barnaby Rudge and 
Mrs Rudge are m it likewise, but the villam, Joseph Willet, is the 
ringleader Then plottings and schemes are known to me and 
Miggs If you want information of ’em, apply to us Put Joseph 
Willet down, sir Destroy him Crush him And be happy ’ 

With these woids, Mr Tappertit, who seemed to expect no reply, 
and to hold it as a necessary consequence of his eloquence that his 
hcaier should be utterly stunned, dumbfoundered, and overwhelmed, 
folded his arms so that the palm of each hand rested on the oppo- 
site shoulder, and disappeared after the manner of those mystenous 
warners of w T hom he had read m cheap story-books 

£ That fellow/ said Mr Chester, relaxing his face when he was 
fairly gone, £ is good practice I have some command of my 
features, beyond all doubt Pie fully confhms what I suspected, 
though, and blunt tools aie sometimes found of use, wdieie shaipei 
instruments would fail I fear I may be obliged to make gieat 
havoc among these woithy people A troublesome necessity t I 
quite feel for them ’ 

With that he fell into a quiet slumber — subsided into such 3 
gentle, pleasant sleep, that it w r as quite infantine 


CHAPTER XXV 

Leaving the favoured, and well-received, and flatteied of the 
world, him of the world most w r orldly, w T ho never compromised 
himself by an ungentlemanly action, and never was guilty of a 
manly one, to lie smilingly asleep — for even sleep, working but 
little change m his dissembling face, became with him a piece of 
cold, conventional hypocrisy — we follow* m the steps of two slow r 
tiavellers on foot, making towards Chigw r ell 

Barnaby and his mother Grip m their company, of course 
The widow, to whom each painful mile seemed longer than the 
last, toiled wearily along, while Barnaby, yielding to every in- 
constant impulse, fluttered here and there, now leaving her far 
behind, now lingering far behind himself, now darting into some 
by-lane or path and leaving her to pursue her way alone, until he 
stealthily emerged again and came upon her with a wild "shout of 
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muniment, as his wayward and capncious natuie prompted Now 
he would call to her from the topmost branch of some high tiee by 
the loadside, now using his tall staff as a leapmg-pole, come ffymg 
ovei ditch or hedge or five-barred gate , now run w ith surprising 
swiftness for a mile 01 more on the straight load, and halting, sport 
upon a patch of grass with Gup till she came up Ihese weie his 
delights , and when his patient mother heard his meir} voice, or 
looked into his flushed and healthy face, she would not ha\e 
abated them by one sad woid or muimui, though each had been 
to hei a souice of suffering in the same degree as it was to him of 
pleasure 

It is something to look upon enjoyment, so that it be free and 
wild and m the face of nature, though it is but the enjoyment of an 
idiot It is something to know that Heaven has left the capacity of 
gladness m such a creature’s bieast, it is something to be assured 
that, however lightly men maj crush that faculty m their fellows, 
the Gieat Creator of mankind imparts it even to his despised and 
slighted w r ork Who w ould not rather see a poor idiot happ} m the 
sunlight, than a w lse man pining m a darkened jail ! 

Ye men of gloom and austentv, who punt the face of Infinite 
Benevolence with an eternal fiown , lead m the Evei lasting Book, 
wide open to 30m view, the lesson it would teach Its pictures are 
not m black and sombre hues, but blight and glowing tints, its 
music — save when }e diown it — is not m sighs md groans, but 
spngs and cheerful sounds Listen to the mill 1 on voices m the 
summei air, and find one dismal as }oui own Remembei, if \e 
can, the sense of hope and pleasure which ever} ghd return of day 
awakens in the bieast of all }our kind who have not changed their 
nature, and learn some wisdom even from the witless, w hen their 
heaits are lifted up the} know not wh), by ail the mirth and 
happiness it brings 

The widow’s breast w r as full of care, was laden heavil) with 
secret dread and sorrow 7 , but hei bo)’s gaietv of heat t gladdened 
hei, and beguiled the long joume^ Sometimes he would bid her 
lem upon his aim, and would keep beside hei steadih foi a short 
distance , but it was more bis natuie to be lambling to and fro, and 
she better liked to see him fiee and happv, even than to have him 
near her, because she lov ed him better than herself 

She had quitted the place to which thev were travelling, directly 
after the event which had changed her whole existence, and foi 
two-and-twent} veais had nevti had coinage to levisit it It was 
her nativ e v fllage How man} recollections crowded on her nnnd 
when it appeared in sight 1 

Tvvo-and-tvvcnt) }eais Ha bo}’s whole life and historv The 
last time she looked back upon those roofs among the trees, she 
earned him m her aims, an infant How often since that time had 
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she sat beside him night and day, watching for the dawn of mind 
that never came, how had she feaied, and doubted, and yet hoped, 
long after conviction foiced itself upon her 1 The little stiatagems 
she had devised to tiy him, the little tokens he had given m his 
childish way — not of dulness but of something infinitely worse, so 
ghastly and unchild-like m its cunning — came back as vividly as if 
but yesterday had intervened The room m which they used to be , 
the spot m which his cradle stood , he, old and elfin-like m face, 
but ever deal to her, gazing at her with a wild and vacant eye, and 
cioomng some uncouth song as she sat by and rocked him , every 
circumstance of his infancy came throngipg back, and the most 
trivial, perhaps, the most distinctly 

His older childhood, too , the stiange imaginings he had , his 
ten 01 of certain senseless things — familiar objects he endowed with 
life, the slow and giadual breaking out of that one horroi, m which, 
befoie his birth, his darkened intellect began, how, m the midst of 
all, she had found some hope and comfort m his being unlike 
another child, and had gone on almost believing m the slow 
development of his mind until he grew a man, and then his child- 
hood was complete and lasting , one after another, all these old 
thoughts sprung up within her, strong aftei then long slumber and 
bitteier than ever 

She took his arm and they huiried through the village street It 
was the same as it was wont to be m old times, yet difteient too, 
and woie anothei an The change was m herself, not it, but she 
never thought of that, and wondered at its alteration, and where it 
lay, and what it was 

The people all knew Bainaby, and the childien of the place came 
flocking round him — as she lemembered to have done with their 
fatheis and mofheis round some silly beggaiman, when a child 
heiself None of them knew her , they passed each w ell-remembered 
house, and yard, and homestead, and stnkmg into the fields, weie 
soon alone again 

The Warren was the end of then journey Mr Haiedale w r as 
walking m the garden, and seeing them as they passed the iron gate, 
unlocked it, and bade them enter that w ay 

4 At length you have mustered heait to visit the old place,’ he said 
to the widow c I am glad you have ’ 

£ For the first time, and the last, sn,’ she lephed. 
c The first for many years, but not the last ? ’ 

4 The very last ’ 

4 You mean/ said Mi Haredale, regarding hei with some surprise, 
4 that having made this effort, you are lesolved not to pei severe and 
are detei mined to relapse? This is unworthy of you I have often 
told you, you should return here You would be happiei here than 
elsewhere, I know As to Barnaby, it’s quite his home.’ “ 
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c And Grip’s/ ssud Barnaby , holding the basket open The men 
hopped gravely out, and perching on his shoulder and addressing 
hinrself to Mr Haredale, cried — as a hint, peihaps, that some 
temperate lefiesk ment*would be acceptable — 4 Polly put the ket-tle 
on, v e’ll all hav e tea 1 ’ 

£ Hear me, Ma ry,’ said Mi Haredale kindly, as he motioned her 
to walk with hum tow aids the house ‘ Y0111 life has been an 
example of patience and foititude, except 111 this one particular 
which has often gnen me gieat pain It is enough to know that 
you w ere cruelly involved 111 the calamity w hich depi n ed me of an 
only brothei, aiud Emjna of hei fathei, without being obliged to 
suppose (as I so metimes am) that y ou associate us w ith the author 
of our joint misfortunes ’ 

4 Associate j ou w ith him, sn ' ’ she cried 

* Indeed,’ said Mr Haiedale, £ I think you do I almost belieie 
that because yo*ui husband was bound by so many ties to our 
1 elation, and died m his sen ice and defence, you ha\e come m 
some soit to comnect us with his muider ’ 

‘Alas'’ she answeied ‘Youjittle know my heait, sir You 
little know the ttuth ' ’ 

‘It is natuial }0u should do so, it is ier\ probable }ou maj, 
without being conscious of it,’ said Mi Haiedale speaking moie to 
himself than her 1 We are a fallen house Money, dispensed with 
the most la\ ish hand, would be a poor recompense foi sufferings 
Vke youis, and thinly scatteied by hands so pinched and tied as 
ours, it becomes a miserable mockeiy I feel it so, God knows, he 
added, hastily ‘ V hy should I wondei if she does ” 

‘Y T ou do me wrong, deal sn, indeed,’ she rejoined with gieat 
earnestness, c amd yet when you come to hear what I desire your 
leave to say — ’ 

‘I shall find my doubts confirmed?’ he said, obsemng that she 
faltered and became confused ‘ Well 1 ’ 

He quickened his pace foi a few steps, but fell back again to her 
side, and said 

‘And have you come all this way at last, solely to speak 
to me ’ ’ 

She answ ered, ‘ Yes ’ 

£ A curse,’ he muttered, c upon the wi etched state of us pioud 
beggars, from whom the pooi and nch are equally at a distance , the 
one being forced to treat us with a show of cold lespect, the other 
condescending to us m their e\erydeed and word, and keeping 
more aloof, the nearei they appioach us — Why, if it weie pain to 
ymu (as it nxusL ha\e been) to break for this slight pui pose the chain 
of habit forged through tw o-and-tw enty yeais, could you not let me 
know your x\ibh, and beg me to come to you ?’ 

‘ Ther£ vsas not time, sir,’ she rejoined ‘I took my resolution 
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but last night, and taking it, felt that I must not lose a day— a day ! 
an houi — in having speech with y ou ’ 

'1 hey had by this time reached the house Mr Haredale paused 
for a moment and looked at hei as it suiprissd by the energy of her 
manner Obsemng, however, that she took no heed of him, but 
glanced up, shuddering, at the old walls with which such horrois 
were connected in hei mind, he led her by a private stair into his 
libiaij, wheie Emma was seated in a window, reading 

'I he ) oung lad)', seeing who appioached, hastily lose and laid 
aside her book, and with many kind woids, and not without tears, 
gave her a waim and earnest welcome But the widow shrunk 
fiom her embrace as though she feared her, and sunk down tiembling 
on a chan 

£ It is the ictuin to this place after so long an absence/ said 
Emma gentl} 4 Pra> ring, deal uncle — or stay — Barnaby will run 
himself and ask for vine — J 

£ Not for the world/ she cried 4 It would have anothei taste — - 
I could not touch it I want but a minute’s rest Nothing but 
that ’ 

Miss Haiedale stood beside hei chair, regarding hei with silent 
pit) She lemained for a little time quite still, then rose and 
turned to Mi Haredale, who had sat down in his easy chair, and 
w as contemplating her with fixed attention 

The tale connected with the mansion home m nnnd, it seemed, 
as has been already said, the chosen theatre for such a deed as it 
had known The loom m which this group weie now assembled — 
hard b) the ver) chamber wheie the act was done — dull, dark, and 
sombre, heav) with worm-eaten books, deadened and shut m by 
faded hangings, muffling every sound, shadowed mournfully by 
trees whose rustling boughs gave ever and anon a spectial knocking 
at the glass , wore, be)ond all otheis in the house, a ghostly, gloomy 
an Nor weie the gioup assembled there, unfitting tenants of the 
spot 1 he widow, with hei marked and startling face and downcast 
c>es, Mi Haredale stern and despondent ever, his niece beside 
him, like, }et most unlike, the pictuie of her father, which gazed 
lepioachfully down upon them fiom the blackened wall, Barnaby, 
with his \acant look and lestless e)e, were all m keeping with the 
place, and actors in the legend Nay, r the very raven, who had 
hopped upon the table and with the air of some old neciomancer 
appealed to be piofoundly stud) mg a gieat folio volume that lay 
open on a desk, was strictly m unison with the rest, and looked like 
the embodied spmt of evil biding his tune of mischief 

4 1 scaicely know/ said the widow, bieaking silence, 4 how to 
begin You will think my mind disoidered ’ 

£ The whole tenor of your quiet and leproachless life since you 
were last here/ letumed Mr Haredale, mildly, 4 shall beaa witness 
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for >oa Why do you fear to awaken such a suspicion? You do 
not speak to sti angers You have not to claim our interest 01 
consideration for the first time Be more yourself Take heart 
Am ad\ ice or assistance that I can give you, you know is yours of 
light, and freely 3 ours ’ 



AMiat if I came, sir,’ she lejomeJ, ‘I M10 hu\e but one other 
fnend on eaith, to leject your aid from this moment, and to say 
that henceforth I launch myself upon the w 01 Id, alone and un- 
assisted, to sink or swim as Heaven may deciee 1 ’ 

‘ You would ha\e, if you came to me for such a puipose,’ said 

N 
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Mr Hared ale calmly, c some reason to assign foi conduct so extia- 
ordmar}, w hicli — if one may entertain the possibility of anything so 
^ ild and strange — would have its weight, of course ’ 

‘That, sir/ she answered, £ is the miseiy <Jf my distress I can 
give no reason whatever My own baie word is all that I can offer. 
It is my duty, m) imperative and bounden duty If I did not 
chschaige it, 1 should be a base and guilty w letch Having said 
that, my lips aie sealed, and I can say no moie ’ 

As though she felt relieved at having said so much, and had 
neived heiself to the remamdei of hei task, she spoke from this 
time with a firmer voice and heightened courage 

6 Heaven is my witness, as my own heait is — and yours, dear 
young lady, will speak for me, I know — that I have lived, since 
that time w T e all have bitter reason to remember, in unchanging 
devotion and gratitude to this family Heaven is my witness that 
go wheie I may, I shall piesene those feelings unimpaired And 
it is my witness, too, that they alone impel me to the couise I 
must take, and from which nothing now shall turn me, as I hope 
for mercy ’ 

‘ These are stiange riddles/ said Mi Haiedale 
‘In this world, sir/ she replied, ‘they may, peihaps, never be 
explained In anothei, the Tiuth will be discoveied in its owm 
good time And may that time/ she added m a low voice, ‘ be 
fai distant ' ’ 

‘Let me be sure/ said Mi Haiedale, ‘that I undeistand you, 
for I am doubtful of my own senses Do you mean that you aie 
resolved voluntarily to depnve } ourself of those means of suppoit 
you have leceived from us so long — that you are detei mined to 
resign the annuity we settled on you twenty years ago — to leave 
house, and home, and goods, and begin life anew — and this, for 
some seciet leason 01 monstious fancy which is incapable of expla- 
nation, which only now exists, and has been dormant all this time? 
In the name of God, undei what delusion are you labouring?’ 

‘ As I am deeply thankful/ she made answer, ‘ for the kindness 
of those, alive and dead, who have owned this house , and as I 
would not have its roof fall down and ciush me, 01 its very walls 
dnp blood, my name being spoken m their heaung, I nevei will 
again subsist upon their bounty, or let it help me to subsistence 
You do not know/ she added, suddenly, ‘to what uses it may be 
applied , into what hands it may pass I do, and I renounce it ’ 

‘ Surely/ said Mi Haiedale, ‘ its uses rest with you 5 
‘ They did They rest with me no longer It may be — it ts — • 
devoted to purposes that mock the dead m then graves It never 
can prosper with me It will bung some other heavy judgment on 
the head of my dear son, whose innocence will suffer for his 
mother’s guilt/ 
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4 What vvoids are these 1 5 cried Mi Haiedale, regaidmg her with 
■wonder ‘Among what associates have jou fallen? Into what 
guilt have you ever been betiajed?’ 

{ I am guilty, ancf jet innocent, wiong, jet light, good 111 
intention, though constrained to shield and aid the bad Ask me 
no more questions, sir , but believe that I am rathei to be pitied 
than condemned I must leave my house to-monow, foi while I 
stay theie, it is haunted My futuie dvellmg, if I am to live 111 
peace, must be a secret If my poor boy should evei straj this 
waj, do not tempt hmi to disclose it or have him watched when he 
leturns, for if we are*hunted, we must fly again. And now r this 
load is off my mind I beseech jou — and you, deal Miss Haredale, 
too— to trust me if you can, and think of me kindly as you have 
been used to do If I die and cannot tell mj secret even then (for 
that may come to pass), it will sit the lighter on my breast m that 
hour for this day’s work, and on that day, and everyday until it 
comes, I will piay for and thank jou both, and tiouble jou no 
m 01 e ’ 

With that, she would have le r t them, but thej detained her, and 
with many soothing words and kind entieaties, besought her to 
consider what she did, and above all to repose moie freely upon 
them, and say what weighed so soielj on hei mind Finding her 
deaf to their persuasions, Mr Haiedale suggested, as a last lesouice, 
that she should confide m Emma of whom as 1 young person and 
one of her own se\, she might stand 111 less dicad than of himself 
From this proposal, hovvcvei, she recoiled with the same indescri- 
bable lepugnance she had manifested when thej met The utmost 
that could be wrung from her was, a promise that she would receive 
Mr Haredale at her own house next evening, and 111 the mean time 
leconsider her determination and their dissuasions — though any 
change on her part, as she told them, was quite hopeless This 
condition made at last, thej reluctantly sufifued her to depart, since 
she w r ou!d neithei eat nor drink within the house , and she, and 
Barnaby, and Gup, accoidmgly went out as they had come, bj the 
private stair and gai den-gate, seeing and being seen of no one by 
the way 

It was remarkable m the raven that dunng the whole interview 
he had kept his eje on hi? book with exactly the an of a very sly 
human rascal, who, under the mask of pretending to read haid, 
was listening to everything He still appealed to have the conver- 
sation very stiongly in his mind, toi although, when they were alone 
again, he issued oideis for the instant prepaiation of mnumeiable 
kettles for purposes of tea, he was thoughtful, and rather seemed to 
do so irom an abstract sense of duty, than with any regard to 
making himself agreeable, or being what is commonly called good 
company 
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ibc^ to u.t am by the coach As thue was an interval of 
full two horns bdoie it started, and they needed rest and some 
refreshment, Bamab) begged hard for a visit to the Maypole But 
his mother, who had no wish to he recognised by any of those who 
had known her long ago, and who feared besides that Mr Haredale 
mio'htj on second thoughts, despatch some messenger to that place 
of entertainment m quest of her, proposed to wait m the churchyard 
instead As it was easy foi Barnaby to buy and cariy thither such 
humble viands as they requued, he cheerfully assented, and in the 
churchyard they sat down to take their fiugal dinner 

Here again, the raven was rn a hrghly 1 effective state, walking 
up and down when he had dined, with an air of elderly complacency 
which was strongl) suggestive of his having his hands under his 
coat-tails, and appearing to lead the tombstones with a veiy cntical 
taste Sometimes, after a long inspection of an epitaph, he would 
strop his beak upon the grave to which it refeired, and cry m his 
hoaise tones, £ I’m a devil, I’m a devil, I’m a devil ' ’ but whether 
he addiessed his observations to any supposed person below, or 
merely thievv them off as a general remaik, is mallei of uncertainty 
It was a quiet piett} spot, but a sad one foi Barnaby’ s mother, 
foi Mr Reuben Haredale lay there, and near the vault m which his 
ashes rested, was a stone to the memory of her ow r n husband, with 
a brief inscription recording how 7 and when he had lost his life 
She sat here, thoughtful and apart, until their time was out, and the 
distant horn told that the coach was coming * 

Barnaby, who bad been sleeping on the grass, spuing up quickly 
at the sound, and Grip, who appealed to understand it equally 
well, walked into his basket straightway, enti eating society m 
general (as though he intended a kind of satne upon them m con- 
nection with chuichyaids) nevei to say die on any terms They 
were soon on the coach-top and lolling along the road 

It went lound b> the Majpolc, and stopped at the dooi Joe 
was from home, and Hugh came sluggishly out to hand up the 
parcel that it called foi There was no fear of old John coming 
out They could see him from the coach-roof fast asleep m his cosy 
bar It was a pait of John’s character He made a point of going 
to sleep at the coach’s time He despised gadding about , he 
looked upon coaches as things that ought to be indicted , as dis- 
turbers of the peace of mankind , as restless, bustling, busy, horn- 
blowing contrivances, quite beneath the dignity of men, and only 
suited to giddy girls that did nothing but chattel and go a-shoppmg 
‘We know nothing about coaches here, sir,’ John would say, if any 
unlucky strangei made mquii) touching the offensive vehicles , ‘ we 
don’t book fer ’em , we’d lather not , they’re more trouble than 
they’ie woith, with their noise and rattle If you like to wait foi 
’em you can, but we don’t know 7 anything about ’em, they may 
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call and they may not — there’s a earner — he was looked upon as 
quite good enough for us, when /was a boy 7 

She dropped hci \ul as Hugh climbed up, and while he hung 
behind, and talked ko Barnab} m whispeis But neithei he nor 



any other person spoke to her, or noticed hei, or had airy curiosity 
about her, and so, an alien, she \isited and left the \illage where 
she had been born, and had lived a meny child, a cornel} gnl, a 
happy wife — wheie she had known all her enjoyment of life, and 
had entered on its hardest sonov\s 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

4 And you’re not suipnsed to hear this, Varden ’ said Mi Haredale 
‘Well ' You and she have always been the best fnends, and you 
should undeistand her if anybody does ’ 

£ I ask 5 oui pardon, sir,’ rejoined the locksmith C I didn’t say 
I understood hei I w ouldn’t have the presumption to say that of 
any woman It’s not so easily done But I am not so much 
suipnsed, su, as you expected me to be, ceitamly ’ 

£ Ma> I ask why not, my good friend ? ’ 

£ I ha\e seen, sn,’ letumed the locksmith with evident leluctance, 

£ I have seen m connection w ith her, something that has filled me 
with distrust and uneasiness She has made bad friends, how, or 
when, I don’t know , but that her house is a refuge for one robber 
and cut-throat at least, I am certain There, sn 1 Now it’s out ’ 

£ Varden 1 ’ 

£ My own eyes, sn, are my witnesses, and for her sake I w^ould be 
willingly half-blind, if I could but hav e the pleasure of mistrusting 
’em I have kept the secret till now, and it will go no further than 
yourself, I know , but I tell you that with my own eyes — broad 
awake — I saw, in the passage of her house one evening after daik, 
the highwayman who robbed and wounded Mr Edward Chester 
and on the same night threatened me ’ 

£ And you made no effort to detain him ? ’ said Mr Haredale 
quickly 

£ Sir/ returned the locksmith, £ she herself prevented me — held 
me, with all her strength, and hung about me until he had got clear 
off’ And having gone so far, he i elated circumstantially all that 
had passed upon the night m question 
This dialogue was held in a low tone m the locksmith’s little 
parloui, into which honest Gabriel had shown his visitoi on his arrival 
Mr Haiedale had called upon him to entreat his company to the 
widow’s, that he might have the assistance of his peisuasion and 
influence , and out of this circumstance the conversation had arisen 
£ I forbore/ said Gabriel, £ fiom repeating one word of this to 
anybod}, as it could do her no good and might do her great haim 
I thought and hoped, to say the truth, that she would come to me, 
and talk to me about it, and tell me how it was , but though I have 
purposely put myself m her way more than once or twice, she has 
never touched upon the subject — except by a look And indeed/ 
said the good-natured locksmith, £ there was a good deal in the 
look, more than could have been put into a great many words It 
said among other matteis £ Don’t ask me anything’ so imploringly, 
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that I didn't ask her anything You’ll think me an old fool, I know, 
sn If it’s any lelief to call me one, pray do ’ 

c I am greatly disturbed by what jou tell me/ said Mi Haiedale, 
after a silence £ What meaning do you attach to it 

The locksmith shook his head, and looked doubtfully out of 
w mdow at the failing light 

£ She cannot have marned again/ said Mr Haredale 
c Not -without our knowledge surel), sir’ 

£ She may ha\e done so, in the feai that it would lead, if known, 
to some objection or estrangement Suppose she marned incau- 
tiously — it is not impipbable, for her existence has been a lonclj 
and monotonous one foi many years — and the man turned out a 
luffian, she would be anxious to screen him, and jet would revolt 
fiom his cnmes This might be It bears strongly on the whole 
dnft of her discouise yesterday, and would quite explain hei conduct 
Do } ou suppose Barnaby is privy to these circumstances > ’ 

£ Quite impossible to sa}, sir/ returned the locksmith, shaking 
his head again £ and next to impossible to find out trom him. If 
what jou suppose is really the case, I tiemble for the lad — a notable 
person, sir, to put to bad uses — ’ 

£ It is not possible, Yarden/ said Mi Haredale, m a still low er 
tone of voice than he had spoken vet, £ that we have been blinded 
and deceiv ed by this woman from the beginning ? It is not possible 
that this connection was formed m her husband’s lifetime, and led 
tp his and mv brother’s — ’ 

£ Good God, sn/ cried Gabriel, mteriuptmg him, £ don’t entertain 
such dark thoughts for a moment Eive-and- twenty }ears ago, 
wheie w r as there a girl like her? A gay, handsome, laughing, 
bright-ejed damsel f Think what she was, sir It makes my heart 
ache now, even now, though I’m an old man, with a woman for a 
daughter, to think what she w r as and what she is We all change, 
but that’s with Time, Time does his work honestly, and I don’t 
mind him A fig for Time, sir Use him well, and he’s a hearty 
fellow, and scorns to ha\eyou at a disadv antage But care and 
suffenng (and those have changed her) aie devils, sn — secret, 
stealth), undermining devils — who tread down the brightest floweis 
m Eden, and do more havoc m a month than Time does m a }ear 
Pictuie to ) ourself for on^ minute what Maiy was before they went 
to work with her fresh heart and face — do hei that justice — and say 
whether such a thing is possible ’ 

£ You’re a good fellow, Varden/ said Mr Haredale, £ and are 
quite right I have brooded on that subject so long, that every 
breath of suspicion carries me back to it You aie quite right ’ 

£ It isn’t sir/ cried the locksmith with brightened eyes, and sturdy 
honest voice, £ it isn’t because I courted her before Rudge, and 
failed, that I say she was too good for him She w r ould have been 
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as much too good foi me But she was too good for him * he 
wasn’t free and fiank enough foi hei I don’t repioach his memoiy 
with it, poor fellow 7 , I only want to put hei befoie you as she really 
was Foi myself, I’ll keep her old picture irf my mind , and think- 
ing of that, and what has alteied her, I’ll stand hei friend, and tiy 
to*win her back to peace And damme, sir,’ cried Gabriel, c with 
your pardon foi the woid, I’d do the same if she had marned fifty 
highwaymen in a twelvemonth, and think it m the Piotestant 
Manual too, though Maitha said it wasn’t, tooth and nail, till 
doomsday ' ’ 

If the dark little pailoui had been filled yvith a dense fog, which, 
dealing av r ay m an instant, left it all radiance and brightness, it 
could not have been moie suddenly cheered than by this outbreak 
on the part of the hearty locksmith In a voice nearly as full and 
round as his own, Mr Haredale cried ‘ Well said and bade him 
come away without moie parley The locksmith complied right 
willingly , and both getting into a hackney coach which w 7 as waiting 
at the door, diove off straightway 

They alighted at the stieet coiner, and dismissing their convey 
ance, walked to the house To their first knock at the door there 
w r as no xesponse A second met with the like lesult But in answer 
to the third, which was of a more vigorous kind, the parlour window- 
sash w 7 as gently raised, and a musical -voice cried 

‘ Haredale, my dear fellow, I am extremely glad to see you How 
very much you have impioved m youi appearance since our last 
meeting 1 I nevei saw you looking better How do you do? ’ 

Mi Plaiedale turned his eyes towards the casement whence the 
voice proceeded, though theie was no need to do so, to recognize 
the speaker, and Mi Chestei waved his hand, and smiled a 
courteous welcome 

‘ The dooi will be opened immediately,’ he said ‘ There is 
nobody but a -very dilapidated female to perform such offices You 
will excuse hei infirmities? If she were m a moie elevated station 
of society, she would be gouty Being but a bew T er of wood and 
drawer of water, she is rheumatic My dear Haredale, these are 
natural class distinctions, depend upon it ’ 

Mr Haredale, whose face resumed its lowering and distrustful 
look the moment he heaid the voice, inclined his head stiffly, and 
turned his back upon the speaker 

‘ Not opened yet,’ said Mr Chester ‘ Dear me } I hope the 
aged soul has not caught her foot m some unlucky cobw 7 eb by the 
way She is there at last 1 Come m, I beg ' ’ 

Mr Haredale entered, followed by the locksmith Turning with 
a look of great astonishment to the old woman who had opened the 
dooi, he inquired foi Mis Rudge — for Barnaby They were both 
gone, she replied, wagging her ancient head, for good There w r as 
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a gentleman m the parlour, who peihaps could tell them iroie 
That w as all slit knew 

4 Piay, sir/ said Mi Haredale, piesentmg himself before this new 
tenant, £ wheie is the person whom I came heie to see? J 
£ My dear fuend/ he returned, c I ha\e not the least idea ’ 

4 Your tnflmg is ill-timed/ letoited the othei in a suppiesseci tone 
and voice, £ and its subject ill-chosen Reserve it for those who 
are }oui friends, and do not expend it on me I lay no claim to 
the distinction, and have the self-denial to leject it ’ 

‘My dear, good sir/ said Mr Chestei, £ >ou aie heated with 
walking Sit down, I beg Oui friend is — ’ 

£ Is but a plain honest man/ returned Mr Haredale, c and quite 
unworthy of }Our notice ’ 

£ Gabriel Vaiden by name, sn/ said the locksmith bluntl) 

4 A w orthy English yeoman 1 ’ said Mr Chester £ A most 
worthy yeoman, ot whom I have frequently heard my son Ned — 
darling fellow — speak, and have often wished to see Vaiden, mv 
good fnend, I am glad to know you You wonder now / he said, 
turning languidly to JMr Haredale, ‘to see me heie Now, I am 
sure you do ’ 

Mi Haredale glar ced at him — not fondl} or admirmglv — smiled, 
and held his peace 

£ The my stery is soh ed in a moment/ said Mr Chester / in a 
moment V ill 3 ou step aside with me one instant ? You lemembei 
gin little compact m reference to Ned, and _>our dear niece, Haie- 
dale? You lemembei the hst of assistants m then innocent 
intrigue? You rememoer these two people being among them? 
M\ dear fellow, congiatulate youiself, and me I have bought 
them oft ’ 

£ You have done what? ’ said Mr Haiedale 
£ Bought them oft'/ returned his smiling fuend £ I have found it 
necessaiy to take some active steps towaids setting this bo) and 
girl attachment quite at rest, and have begun by removing these 
tw r o agents You are surprised ? V 1 0 can withstand the influence 
of a little money 1 The} wanted it, and have been bought oft 
We have nothing more to fear ftom them llrev are gone ’ 

‘Gone ’ ’ echoed Mr Haiedale ‘Where?’ 

£ My dear fellow — and y # ou must peirnit me to say again, that you 
never looked so)Oung, so positively bo}ish as }ou do to-night — 
the Loid knows vv heie , I believe Columbus himself wouldn’t find 
them Betw een ) ou and me they hav e their hidden reasons, but 
upon that point I have pledged m)self to secrec} She appointed 
to see }Ou here to-night I know, but found it inconvenient, and 
couldn’t wait Here is the key of the dooi I am afraid you’ll find 
it inconveniently large, but as the tenement is yours, >our good' 
nature will excuse that, Haredale, I am certain 1 * 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

Mr Ha.red 4 XE stood m the widow’s pailour with the dooi key in 
his hand, gazing by turns at Mi Chestei and at Gabriel Varden, 
and occasionally glancing downward at the key as in the hope that 
of its own accord it would unlock the mysteiy , until Mr Chestei, 
putting on his hat and gloves, and sweetly mquuing whether they 
weie walking m the same direction, recalled him to himself 

4 No,’ he said. £ Our roads diveige — widely, as you know For 
the present, I shall remain here ’ 

£ You will be hipped, Haredale, you will be nuseiable, melan- 
choly, utteily wietched/ returned the other £ It’s a place of the 
veiy last description for a man of your temper I know it will 
make you veiy miseiable ’ 

4 Let it,’ said Mr Haredale, sitting down , £ and tlnive upon the 
thought Good night i ’ 

Feigning to be wdiolly unconscious of the abrupt wave of the 
hand which rendeied this farewell tantamount to a dismissal, Mr 
Chestei retorted with a bland and heartfelt benediction, and inquired 
of Gabiiel m what direction he was going 

* Yours, sn, would be too much honour for the like of me,* 
replied the locksmith, hesitating r 

£ I wish you to remain here a little while, Varden/ said Mr Haie- 
dale, without looking towards them £ I have a woid 01 two to say 
to you * 

£ I w ill not intrude upon your conference another moment/ said 
Mr Chester with inconceivable politeness £ May it be satisfactory 
to you both 1 God bless you i ’ So saying, and bestowing upon the 
locksmith a most refulgent smile, he left them 

£ A deplorably constituted creature, that rugged person/ he said, 
as he walked along the street , £ he is an atrocity that carries its own 
punishment along with it— a beai that gnaws himself And heie is 
one of the inestimable advantages of having a perfect command 
over one’s inclinations I have been tempted m these two short 
intei views, to diaw upon that fellow, fifty times Five men m six 
would have yielded to the impulse By suppressing mine, I wound 
him deeper and more keenly that if I were the best swordsman m 
all Euiope, and he the worst You are the wise man’s \ery last 
resouice/ he said, tapping the hilt of his weapon, £ w r e can but 
a PP ea ^ to y ou - when all else is said and done To come to you 
before, and thereby spare our adversaries so much, is a barbarian 
mode of warfare, quite unworthy of any man with the remotest 
pretensions to delicacy of feeling, or refinement ’ 
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He smiled so \exy pleasantly as he communed with himself after 
this manner, that a beggar was emboldened to follow for alms, and 
to dog his footsteps for some distance He was giatified by the 
cncumstance, feeling ib complimentary to his power of feature, and 
as a iew r aid suffered the man to follow him until he called a chan, 
when he graciousl} dismissed him with a fen ent blessing 

£ Which is as easy as cursing,’ he wiseh added, as he took his 
seat, ‘andmoie becoming to the face — To Cleiktnwell, my good 
creatuies, if you please 1 7 The chairmen weie lendeied quite 
Mvacious by having such a couiteous buiden, and to Clerkenwell 
they went at a fair round trot 

Alighting at a certain* point he had indicated to them upon the 
load, and paying them something less than they expected fiom a 
faie of such gentle speech, he turned into the street m which the 
locksmith dwelt, and presently stood beneath the shadow of the 
Golden Ke} Mr Tappertit, w r ho was hard at work by lamp-light, 
111 a coiner of the workshop, lemained unconscious of his presence 
until a hand upon his shoulder made him start and turn his head 
£ Industry,’ said Mr Chester, £ is the soul of business, and the 
ke} -stone ot piosperit) Mr Tappertit, I shall expect you to mute 
me to dinner w hen you are Lord Mayoi of London ’ 

£ S11,’ returned the ’prentice, la} mg down his hammer, and rubbing 
his nose on the back of a very soot} hand, £ I scorn the Lord Mayor 
and e\ei} thing that belongs to him We must ha\e another state of 
s$ciet\, sir, before }Ou catch me being Loid Ma\or How de 
do, sn ? ’ 

£ The better, Mr Tappeitit, foi looking into >our ingenuous face 
once more I hope you are w ell ’ 

£ I am as well, sir,’ said Sim, standing up to get nearer to his ear, 
and whispenng hoarsel}, £ as any man can be under the aggiawations 
to which I am exposed My life’s a burden to me If it wasn’t for 
vengeance, I’d pla} at pitch and toss with it on the losing hazaid ’ 

£ Is Mrs Varden at home ? ’ said Mr Chester 
£ Sn,’ leturned Sim, e}eing him mer with a look of concentiated 
expression — £ she is Did } ou w ish to see her ? ’ 

Mr Chestei nodded 

‘Then come this way, sir,’ said Sim, wiping his face upon his 
apion £ Follow me, sn — JVould }Ou permit me to whispei m } our 
ear, one half a second ? ’ 

£ By all means ’ 

Mr Tappeitit raised himself on tiptoe, applied his lips to 
Mi Chestei’s ear, drew back his head without sa}ing an} thing, 
looked hard at him, applied them to his ear again, again diew T back, 
and finally whispeied — ‘The name is Joseph Willet Hush’ I 
no more ’ 

Ha\mg*saul that much, he beckoned the visitoi with a mysterious 
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aspect to follow him to the pailoui dooi, where he announced him 
m the voice of a gentleman usher ‘ Mi Chester * 

‘And not Mi Ed’daid, mind/ said Sim, looking into the door 
again, and adding this by way of postscript #n his own peison, c it’s 
his father ’ 

‘ But do not let his father/ said Mr Chester, advancing hat m 
hand, as he observed the effect of this last e cplanatoiy announce- 
ment, ‘ do not let his fathei he any check or lestraint on your 
domestic occupations, Miss Varden 5 

‘ Oh t Now » Theie ] An’t I always a-saymg it ' ’ exclaimed 
Miggs, clapping her hands ‘ If he an’t been and took Missis for 
her own daughter Well, she do look lil*e it, that she do Only 
think of that, mim i ’ 

‘ Is it possible/ said Mr Chestei m his softest tones, ‘ that this 
is Mis Vaiden i I am amazed r I hat is not your daughtei, Mrs 
Vaiden ? No, no Yom sistei ’ 

‘ My daughtei, indeed, sir/ leturned Mrs V , blushing with great 
juvenility 

4 Ah, Mis Vaiden > ’ cried the visitor ‘ Ah, ma’am — humanity 
is indeed a happy lot, when we can lepeat ourselves in otheis, and 
still be )oung as they You must allow me to salute }ou — the 
custom of the country, my dear madam — )oui daughtei too ’ 

Dolly showed some xeluctance to peiform this ceiemony, but was 
sharply reproved by Mrs Varden, who insisted on her undeigomg 
it that minute Foi pride, she said with gieat seventy, was one pf 
the seven deadly sms, and humility and lowliness of heart were 
virtues Wherefore she desned that Dolly would be kissed imme- 
diately, on pun of hei just displeasuie , at the same time giving hei 
to understand that whatevci she saw hei mother do, she might 
safely do heiself, without being at the tiouble of any leasomng or 
leflection on the subject — which, indeed, was offensive and undutiful, 
and m direct conti avention of the chuich catechism 

rhus admonished, Dolly complied though by no means w lllmgly , 
for there was a bioad, bold look of admiration m Mi Chester’s face, 
refined and polished though it sought to be, which distressed her 
very much As she stood with downcast eyes, not liking to look up 
and meet his, he gazed upon hei with an appiovmg an, and then 
turned to her mother 

‘ My friend Gabnel (whose acquaintance I only made this very 
evening) should be a happy man, Mis Vaiden ’ 

£ Ah t ’ sighed Mrs V , shaking her head 
‘ Ah i ’ echoed Miggs 

‘ Is that the case ? ’ said Mr Chestei, compassionately ‘Dear me 1 ’ 
‘ Mastei has no intentions, sir/ murmured Miggs as she sidled up 
to him, ‘ but to be as grateful as his natur will let him, for everythmk 
he owns which it is m his poweis to appreciate But wemever, su/ 
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* — said Miggs, looking sidevvajs at Mrs Vaiden, and mterlaidmg 
her discourse with a sigh — ‘vve never know the full value of some 
wanes and fig-trees till we lose ’em So much the worse, sir, for 
them as has the slighting of ’em on then consciences when they’ie 
gone to be m full blow elsewhere’ And Miss Miggs cast up her 
e\es to signify wheie that might be 

As Mrs Yarden distinctly heaid, and was intended to hear, all 
that Miggs said, and as these voids appeared to convev m meta- 
phoucal terms a presage or foreboding that she would at some early 
period droop beneath her trials and take an easy flight towards the 
stais, she immediatel) b # egan to languish, and taking a volume of 
the Manual from a neighbouring table, leant her arm upon it as 
though she were Hope and that her Anchor Mr Chestei pei cav- 
ing this, and seeing how 7 the volume was lettered on the back, took 
it gently from hei hand, and turned the fluttering leav es 

‘My favourite book, dear madam How often, how verv often 
m his early life — before he can remember 7 ' — (this clause was strictly 
true) — ‘have I deduced little easy moral lessons from its pages, for 
my dear son Ned ’ You know Ned ? ’ 

Mrs Vaiden had that honour, and a fine affable young gentleman 
he was 

‘You’ie a mother, Mrs Yarden,’ said Mi Chester, taking a 
pinch of snuff, ‘and }0u know what I, as a fathei, fed, when be is 
praised He gives me some uneasiness — much uneasiness — he’s of 
amoving nature, ma’am — from flower to flower — fiom s\veet to Svveet 
— but his is the butterfly time of life, and we must not be baid upon 
such trifling ’ 

He glanced at Dolly She was attending evidently to what he 
said Just what he desired 1 

‘The only thing I object to in this little trait of Ned’s, is,’ said 
Mr Chestei, ‘ — and the mention of his name reminds me, by the 
way, that I am about to beg the favour of a minute’s talk with )ou 
alone — the only thing I object to in it, is, that it docs paitake of 
insincerity. Now, however I mav attempt to disguise the fact from 
myself m ni) affection for Ned, stfll I alwavs ieveit to this— that if 
we are not sincere, we aie nothing Nothing upon enth Let us 
be sinceie, mv ceai madam — ’ 

‘ — and Protestant,’ muirguied Mrs Yaiden 
‘ — and Protestant above all things Let us be sincere and 
Protestant, strictly moral, strictly just (though alwavs with a leaning 
towards me rev), strictly honest, and strictly Urn, and we gam — it is 
a slight point, ceitamlv, but still it is something tangible, we thiovv 
up a gioundvork and foundation, so to speak, of goodness, on 
which we mav afterwards erect some worthy superstructure ’ 

Now, to be sure, Mrs Yarden thought, heie is a perfect character. 
Heie is a* meek, righteous, thoroughgoing Chustian, who, having 
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mastered all these qualities, so difficult of attainment , who, having 
diopped a pinch of salt on the tails of all the caidmal vntues, and 
caught them every one , makes light of their possession, and pants 
for more moiahty For the good woman llever doubted (as many 
good men and women never do), that this slighting kind of pio- 
fession, this setting so little stoie by great matters, this seeming to 
say, ' I am not pioud, I am what you hear, but I consider myself 
no better than other people, let us change the subject, pray —was 
perfectly genuine and tiue He so contrived it, and said it m that 
way that it appeared to have been foiced fiom him, and its effect 
was maivellous 

Aware of the impiession he had made — few men weie quicker 
than he at such discoveries — Mr Chestei followed up the blow by 
propounding certain virtuous maxims, somewhat vague and general 
in their natuie, doubtless, and occasionally partaking of the character 
of tiuisms, worn a little out at elbow, but delivered m so chaimmg 
a voice and with such uncommon serenity and peace of mind, that 
they answeied as well as the best Nor is this to be wondeied at, 
foi as hollow vessels produce a fai more musical sound m falling 
than those w hich are substantial, so it will oftentimes be found that 
sentiments which have nothing m them make the loudest ungmg m 
the world, and are the most relished 

Mi Chester, with the volume gently extended m one hand, and 
with the other planted lightly on his bieast, talked to them m the 
most delicious manner possible , and quite enchanted all his heaiers, 
notwithstanding their conflicting interests and thoughts Even 
Dolly, who, between his keen legal ds and her eyeing ovei by Mr 
Tappertit, w as put quite out of countenance, could not help owning 
within hciself that he was the sw r eetest~spoken gentleman she had 
evei seen Even Miss Miggs, who w as div ided between admiration 
of Mr Chester and a moital jealousy of her young mistress, had 
sufficient leisure to be piopitiated Even Mi Tappeitit, though 
occupied as we have seen m gazing at bis heart’s delight, could not 
wholly divert his thoughts fiom the voice of the othei charmer, 
Mis Vaiden, to hei own private thinking, had never been so 
impioved m all her life, and when Mr Chester, rising and craving 
permission to speak with her apart, took her by the hand and led 
her at arm’s length up-stairs to the be*>t sitting-room, she almost 
deemed him something more than human 

'Dear madam,’ he said, pressing hei hand delicately to his lips, 
' be seated ’ 

Mrs Varden called up quite a courtly air, and became seated 

4 You guess my object ? ’ said Mr Chestei, drawing a chair towards 
her 'You divine my purpose? I am an affectionate parent, my 
dear Mrs Varden ’ 

'That I am suie you are, sn/ said Mis Y, 
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1 Thank you,’ returned Mr Chester, tapping his snuft-bo\ hd. 
4 Heavy moial responsibilities lest with parents, Mrs Varden 5 
Mrs Varden slightly raised her hands, shook hei head, and looked 
at the ground as though she saw straight through the globe, out at 
the othei end, and into the immensity of space beyond 



‘I mav confide 111 y 011/ said Mi Chestei, ‘without leserve I 
lo\e my son, ma’am, deaily , and loung him as I do, I would sa\e 
him from working certain misery You know of his attachment to 
Miss Haradale You have abetted him m it, and \ery kind of you 
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it was to do so I am deeply obliged to you — most deeply obliged 
to you — for youi interest m his behalf, but, my dear ma’am, it is a 
mistaken one, I do assuie you ’ 

Mrs Varden stammered that she was sorry — 

£ Sorry, my dear ma’am,’ he interposed ‘Neier be sorry for 
what is so veiy amiable, so veiy good m intention, so perfectly like 
yourself But there aie grave and weighty reasons, piessmg family 
considerations, and apart even from these, points of religious 
chffeience, which intei pose themselves, and render their union 
impossible, utteily lm-possible I should have mentioned these 
circumstances to your husband, but he has — you will excuse my 
saying this so fieely — he has ?iot jour quickness of apprehension or 
depth of moial sense What an extremely airy house this is, and 
how beautifully kept t For one like myself— a widower so long — - 
these tokens of female care and supenntendence have inexpressible 
charms 5 

Mis Varden began to think (she scaicely knew why) that the 
young Mr Chestei must be in the wiong and the old Mr Chester 
must be in the right 

‘ My son Ned,’ resumed her tempter with his utmost winning air, 
‘has had, I am told, your lovely daughter’s aid, and youi open 
hearted husband’s ’ 

£ — Much more than mine, sir,’ said Mis Varden, c a gieat deal 
more I have often had my doubts It’s a — ’ 

£ A bad example,’ suggested Mi Chester c It is No doubt ^t 
is Your daughter is at that age when to set befoie hei an encourage- 
ment for young peisons to rebel against their paients on this most 
impoitant point, is particulaily injudicious You are quite right 
I ought to have thought of that myself, bat it escaped me, I confess 
— so far supenor aie your sex to ouis, clear madam, m point of 
penetration and sagacity ’ 

Mis Vaiden looked as wise as if she had really said something 
to deseive this compliment — fiimly believed she had, m short — and 
her faith m hei own smewdness increased considerably 

£ My dear ma’am,’ said Mr Chester, £ you embolden me to be 
plain with you My son and I aie at variance on this point The 
young lady and her natural guaidian differ upon it, also And the 
closing point is, that my son is bound o by his duty to me, by his 
honour, by ev ery solemn tie and obligation, to marry some one else ’ 
‘Engaged to many another lady’’ quoth Airs Vaiden, holding 
up hei hands 

£ AIy deal madam, bi ought up, educated, and trained, expiessly 
for that pui pose Expiessly for that purpose— Miss Haredale, I 
am told, is a very charming creature ’ 

‘ I am hei foster-mother, and should know — the best young lady 
m the w r orld,’ said Airs, Varden 
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‘1 have not the smallest doubt of it I am sure she is And 
you, who have stood m that tender relation tow aids her, are bound 
to consult her happiness Now, can I — as I have said to Haiedale, 
who quite agrees — can I possibly stand by, and suffer her to thiow r 
herself away (although she is of a Catholic family) upon a young 
fellow who, as yet, has no heart at all? It is no imputation upon 
him to say he has not, because \oung men who have plunged deeply 
into the fnvolities and conventionalities of society, very seldom 
have Then hearts never giow, my dear ma’am, till after thnty 
I don’t believe, no, I do not believe, that I had any heart myself 
when I was Ned’s age fy 

c Oh, sir,’ said Mrs Vaiden, ‘I think jou must have had It’s 
impossible that you, who have so much now, can ever have been 
without an) ’ 

c I hope,’ be answered, shrugging his shoulders meekl), 4 I have a 
little , I hope, a very little — Heaven knows f But to return to Ned , 
I have no doubt you thought, and therefoie mteifeied benevolently 
m his behalf, that I objected to Miss Haredale How very natural ! 
Mv dear madam, I object to him — to him — emphatically to Ned 
himself ’ 

Mrs Yarden was perfectlv aghast at the disclosure 

‘He has, if he honouiabl) fulfils this solemn obligation of which 
I have told you — and he mint be honourable, dear Mis Yarden, 01 
he is no son of mine — a foitune within his reach He is of most 
expensive, rumousl} evpensive lnbits, and if, in a moment of 
caprice and wilfulness, he weie to mail) this }oung lad), and so 
deprive himself of the means of gratifying the tastes to which he 
had been so long accustomed, he would — mv deal madam, he would 
break the gentle creature’s heait Mis Vaiden, ni) good lady, my 
deal soul, I put it to )ou — is such a sacnfice to be endured? Is 
the female heait a thing to be tnfled with in this way? Ask vour 
own, mv deal madam Ask )our own, I beseech )0u ’ 

‘Truly,’ thought Mrs Yarden, ‘this gentleman is a saint But,’ 
she added aloud, and not unnaturally, c if >ou take Miss Emma’s 
lover awav , sir, what becomes of the poor thing’s heait then ? ’ 

4 The ver) point,’ said Mr Chester, not at all abashed, c to which 
I wished to lead vou A marriage with my son, whom I should be 
compelled to disown, would be followed by vears of miseiy , they 
would be separated, my dear madam, m a twelvemonth To break 
off this attachment, w Inch is more fancied than real, as y 011 and I 
know veiy well, will cost the deal girl but a few tears, and she is 
happ) again Take the case of your own daughtei, the young lady 
down-stairs, who is vour bieathmg image’ — Mis Yarden coughed 
and simpered — ‘there is a voung man, (I am sorry to say, a disso- 
lute fellow, of very indifferent chaiacter,) of whom I have heard 
Ned speak™ Bullet was it— Pullet — Mullet — •’ 


o 
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c There is a young man of the name of Joseph Willet, sir,’ said 
Mrs Yarden, folding her hands loftily 

‘ That's he,’ cried Mr Chester c Suppose this Joseph Willet now, 
were to aspire to the affections of your charming daughter, and were 
to engage them ’ 

4 It would be like his impudence, 5 interposed Mrs Yarden, 
bridling, £ to dare to think of such a thing 1 5 

4 My dear madam, that’s the whole case I know it would be like 
his impudence It is like Ned’s impudence to do as he has done , 
but you would not on that account, or because of a few tears from 
your beautiful daughter, refrain from checking their inclinations m 
their birth I meant to have reasoned thus with your husband when 
I saw him at Mrs Rudge’s this evening — 5 

4 My husband,’ said Mrs Yarden, intei posing with emotion, 

4 would be a gieat deal better at home than going to Mrs 
Rudge’s so often I don’t know what he does there I don’t see 
what occasion he has to busy himself m hei affairs at all, sir ’ 

4 If I don’t appear to express my concuirence m those last senti- 
ments of yours,’ returned Mr Chester, 4 quite so strongly as you 
might desire, it is because his being theie, my dear madam, 
and not proving conversational, led me hither, and procured me 
the happiness of this interview with one, m whom the whole 
management, conduct, and prosperity of hei family are centred, 
I perceive ’ 

With that he took Mrs Yarden’s hand again, and having pressed 
it to his lips with the high-flow n gallantry of the day — a little burles- 
qued to render it the more striking m the good lady’s unaccustomed 
eyes — proceeded in the same strain of mingled sophistry, cajolery, 
and flatter}', to entreat that her utmost influence might be exeited to 
restrain her husband and daughter from any further piomotion of 
Edward’s suit to Miss Haredale, and from aiding or abetting either 
paity m any way Mrs Yarden w r as but a woman, and had her 
share of vanity, obstinacy, and love of pow er She entered into a 
secret treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, with her insinuating 
visit oi , and leally did believe, as many others would ha\e done 
w r ho saw and heard him, that m so doing she fuithered the ends of 
tiuth, justice, and morality, m a very uncommon degree 

Oveijoyed by the success of his negotiation, and mightily 
amused within himself, Mi Chestei conducted her down-stans m 
the same state as before , and having repeated the pre\ious ceremony 
of salutation, which also as before comprehended Dolly, took his 
leave, first completing the conquest of Miss Miggs’s heart, by 
inquiring if 4 this young lady ’ w r ould light him to the door 

4 Oh, mini,’ said Miggs, returning with the candle 4 Oh giacious 
me, mim, there’s a gentleman * Was there evei such an angel to 
talk as he is— and such a sweet-lookmg man 1 So upnght and 
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noble, that he seems to despise the very ground he walks on 1 and 
yet so mild and condescending, that he seems to say “but I will 
take notice on it too ” And to think of his taking you for Miss 
Doll}, and Miss Dohy for your sister — Oh, my goodness me, if I 
was master wouldn’t I be jealous of him 1 7 

Mrs Vaiden lepioved her handmaid for this vain-speaking , but 
very gently and mildly — quite smilingl} indeed — remarking that she 
was a foolish, giddy, light-headed girl, whose spirits earned her 
be}ond all bounds, and who didn’t mean half she said, or she would 
be quite angry w ith her 

‘ For my part,’ said Dolly, m a thoughtful manner, £ I half believe 
Mr Chester is something like Miggs m that respect For all his 
politeness and pleasant speaking, I am pretty sure he was making 
game of us, more than once 7 

£ If you venture to say such a thing again, and to speak ill of 
people behind their backs in my presence, Miss, 7 said Mis Vaiden, 

4 1 shall insist upon your taking a candle and going to bed directly 
How dare you, Dolly ? I’m astonished at y ou The rudeness of 
your whole behaviour this evening has been disgraceful Did any- 
body ever hear, 7 cried the enraged matron, buistmg into tears, £ of a 
daughter telling her own mother she had been made game of' 7 
What a v ery uncertain temper Mrs Varden’s w as » 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

Repairing to a noted coffee-house m Covent Gaiden when he left 
the locksmith’s, Mr Chestei sat long over a late dinner, entertaining 
himself exceedingly 7 with the whimsical recollection of his recent 
proceedings, and congratulating himself very much on his great 
cleverness Influenced bv these thoughts, his face wore an expres- 
sion so benign and tranquil, that the waitei m immediate attendance 
upon him felt he could almost ha\ e died m his defence, and settled 
m his own mind (until the receipt of the bill, and a very small fee 
for very great trouble disabused it of the idea) that such an apostolic 
customer was worth half-a-dozen of the ordinal y run of visitors, at 
least 

A visit to the gaming-table — not as a heated, anxious ventuier, 
but one whom it was quite a treat to see staking his two or three 
pieces m deference to the follies of society 7 , and smiling with equal 
benevolence on winners and losers — made it late before he reached 
home It w r as his custom to bid his servant go to bed at his own 
tune unless he had orders to the contrary, and to leave a candle on 
the common stam There was a lamp on the landing by which he 
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could alwajs light it when he came home late, and having a 
key of the door about him he could enter and go to bed at his 
pleasure 

He opened the glass of the dull lamp, whose wick, burnt up and 
swollen like a drunkard’s nose, came flying off m little carbuncles at 
the candle’s touch, and scattering hot sparks about, rendered it 
mattei of some difficulty to kindle the lazy taper , when a noise, as 
of a man snoring deeply some steps higher up, caused him to pause 
and listen It was the heavy breathing of a sleepei, close at hand 
Some fellow had lam down on the open staircase, and was slumber- 
ing soundly Having lighted the candle at length and opened his 
own door, he softly ascended, holding the tapei high above his head, 
and peering cautiously about, curious to see what kind of man had 
chosen so comfortless a shelter for his lodging 

With his head upon the landing and his great limbs flung over 
half-a-dozen stairs, as careless as though he were a dead man whom 
drunken bearers had thrown down by chance, there lay Hugh, face 
uppeimost, his long hair drooping like some wild weed upon his 
wooden pillow, and his huge chest heaving with the sounds which 
so unwontedly distuibed the place and hour 

He who came upon him so unexpectedly was about to break his 
rest by thrusting him with his foot, when, glancing at his upturned 
face, he ai rested himself in the very action, and stooping down and 
shading the candle with his hand, examined his features closely 
Close as his first inspection was, it did not suffice, for he passed the^ 
light, still carefully shaded as before, across and across his face, and 
yet observed him with a searching eye 

While he was thus engaged, the sleepei, without any staiting 01 
turning round, awoke There was a land of fascination m meeting 
his steady gaze so suddenly, which took from the other the piesence 
of mind to withdraw his e>es, and forced him, as it were, to meet 
his look So they remained staring at each othei, until Mr Chester 
at last broke silence, and asked him in a low voice, why he lay 
sleeping there 

‘ I thought,’ said Hugh, struggling into a sitting posture and 
gazing at him intently still, 4 that you were a part of my dream It 
was a curious one I hope it may never come true, master ’ 

4 What makes you shiver ? ’ 

4 The — the cold, I suppose,’ he growled, as he shook himself and 
rose 4 1 hardly know where I am yet ’ 

4 Do you know me ? ’ said Mr Chester 

4 Ay, I know you,’ he answered 4 1 was dreaming of you — we’ie 
not w here I thought we were That’s a comfort ’ 

He looked round him as he spoke, and m particular looked 
above his head, as though he half expected to be standing under 
some object which had had existence m his dieam Then he 
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rubbed bis eyes and shook himself again, and followed his con- 
ductor into his own rooms 

Mi Chester lighted the candles wmch stood upon his dressing- 
table, and wheeling an easy -chair towards the fire, which was yet 
burning, stirred up a cheerful blaze, sat down before it, and bade 
his uncouth visitor ‘ Come here,’ and draw his boots oft 

‘You have been drinking again, mv fine fellow,’ he said, as Hugh 
went dow r n on one knee, and did as he was told 

‘As I’m alive, master, I\e walked the twehe long miles, and 
waited here I don’t know how long, and had no drink between my 
lips since dinner-time at noon ’ 

4 And can you do nothing better, my pleasant friend, than fall 
asleep, and shake the very building with your snores?’ said 
Mr Chester 4 Can’t you dream m your straw at home, dull dog 
as y ou are, that you need come here to do it ? — Reach me those 
slippers, and tiead softly 5 
Hugh obeyed in silence 

‘And haikee, my dear young gentleman,’ said Mr Chester, as he 
put them on, ‘ the ne\t time y ou dream, don’t let it be of me, but of 
some dog 01 hoise with whom you are better acquainted Fill the 
glass once — sou’ll find it and the bottle in the same place — and 
empty it to keep \ ourself awake ’ 

Hugh obe} ed again — e\ en more zealously — and hav mg done so, 
presented himself before his patron 
% ‘ Now r ,’ said Mr Chester, what do you want with me?’ 

‘There was news to-day,’ returned Hugh ‘Your son was at our 
house — came down on horseback He tried to see the >oung 
woman, but couldn’t get sight of her He left some letter or some 
message which our Joe had charge of, but he and the old one 
quarrelled about it when your son had gone, and the old one 
w ouldn’t let it be delivered He says (that’s the old one does) that 
none of his people shall mterfeie and get him into trouble He’s 
a landlord, he says, and lives on ever} body’s custom ’ 

‘He’s a jewel,’ smiled Mr Chester, ‘and the better for being a 
dull one— Well?’ 

‘ Yarden’s daughter— that’s the girl I kissed — ’ 

‘ — and stole the bracelet from upon the king’s highway,’ said 
Mr Chester composedly *‘Yes, what of her?’ 

‘She wrote a note at our house to the young woman, saying she 
lost the letter I brought to you, and you burnt Our Joe was 
to carry it, but the old one kept him at home all next day, on 
purpose that he shouldn’t Next morning he gave it to me to 
take and here it is ’ 

‘You didn’t deliver it then, my good fuend?’ said Mr Chester, 
twilling Dolly’s note between his finger and thumb, and feigning to 
be surprised 
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£ I supposed you’d want to have it,’ retorted Hugh c Burn one, 
burn all, I thought ’ 

£ My devil-may-care acquaintance/ said Mr Chester — c really if 
you. do not diaw some nicer distinctions, your career will be cut 
shoit with most suipiismg suddenness Don’t you know that the 
lettei >ou brought to me, was directed to my son who lesides m 
this very place? And can you descry no diffeience between his 
letteis and those addiessed to other people?’ 

£ If you don’t want it,’ said Hugh, disconceited by this reproof, for 
he had expected high praise, ‘give it me back, and I’ll deliver it 
I don’t know how to please you, master ’ 

£ I shall deliver it,’ leturned his patron, putting it away after 
a moment’s consideration, £ myself Does the young lady walk out, 
on fine mornings ? ’ 

£ Mostly — about noon is hei usual time ’ 

£ Alone ? ’ 

£ Yes, alone ’ 

£ Where ? ’ 

£ In the giounds before the house — Them that the footpath 
crosses ’ 

£ If the weather should be fine, I may thiow myself m her way 
to-morrow, perhaps,’ said Mr Chester, as coolly as if she were one 
of his ordinary acquaintance £ Mr Hugh, if I should ride up to 
the Maypole dooi, you will do me the favour only to have seen 
me once You must suppiess your gratitude, and endeavour t$ 
forget my foibearance in the matter of the bracelet It is natural 
it should break out, and it does you honoui , but when other folks 
are by, you must, foi your own sake and safety, be as like your 
usual self as though you owed me no obligation whatever, and had 
never stood within these walls You comprehend me ? ’ 

Hugh understood him perfectly After a pause he muttered that 
he hoped his patron would involve him m no trouble about this last 
letter , for he had kept it back solely w ith the view of pleasing him 
He was continuing m this strain, when Mr Chester with a most 
beneficent and patronising air cut him short by saying 

£ My good fellow, you have my promise, my w r oid, my sealed 
bond (for a verbal pledge with me is quite as good), that I will 
always protect you so long as you deserve it Now, do set your 
mind at rest Keep it at ease, I beg of you When a man puts 
himself m my power so thoroughly as you have done, I really feel 
as though he had a kind of claim upon me I am more disposed to 
mercy and forbeaiance under such cncumstances than I can tell you, 
Hugh Do look upon me as youi piotector, and rest assured, 
I entreat you, that on the subject of that indiscretion, you may 
preserve, as long as you and I are friends, the lightest heart that 
ever beat within a human breast Fill that glass once more to 
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cheer )0u on 50m road homewards — I am really quite ashamed to 
think how far yon have to go — and then God bless >ou for the 
night ’ 

‘ They think,’ said Hugh, when he had tossed the liquor down, 

‘ that I am sleeping soundly m the stable Ha ha ha ’ 1 he stable 

door is shut, but the steed’s gone, mastei ’ 

‘You are a most convivial fellow,’ returned his friend, c and I 
love }our humoui of all things Good night ' lake the gieatest 
possible caie of youiself, foi ni) sake 1 ’ 

It was lemaikable that during the whole interview, each had en- 
deavoured to catch stolen glances of the othei’s face, and had nevei 
looked full at it They interchanged one brief and hast) glance 
as Hugh went out, averted then e)es dnectly, and so separated 
Hugh closed the double doors behind him, carefully and without 
noise, and Mr Chester remained m his eas;y~chaii, with his gaze 
intently fixed upon the fire 

* Well ’ ’ he said, after meditating for a long time — and said with 
a deep sigh and an uneasy shifting of his attitude, as though he dis- 
missed some other subject from his thoughts, and returned to that 
which had held possession of them all the day — 4 the plot thickens , 
I have thrown the shell, it will explode, I think, m eight-and- 
foit) hours, and should scatter those good folks amazingl) Vi e 
shall see ? ’ 

He went to bed and fell asleep, but had not slept long when he 
started up and thought that Hugh was at the outer door, calling m 
a strange voice, very diffeient from his own, to be admitted The 
delusion was so strong upon him, and was so full of that vague 
tenor of the night in which such visions have then being, that 
he rose, and taking his sheathed sword in his hand, opened the 
door, and looked out upon the stancase, and towards the spot 
where Hugh had lam asleep, and even spoke to him by name 
But all was dark and quiet, and creeping back to bed again, he fell, 
after an hour’s uneasy w atchmg, into a second sleep, and w oke no 
more till morning 


CHAPTER XXIX 

The thoughts of worldly men are for ever legulated by a moral law 
of gravitation, which, like the physical one, holds them down to 
earth The bright glory of day, and the silent wonders of a starlit 
night, appeal to their minds in vain There are no signs m the 
sun, or m the moon, or in the stais, for their reading They are 
like som£ wise men, who, learning to know each planet by its Latin 
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name, have quite forgotten such small heavenly constellations as 
Chanty, Forbearance, Universal Love, and Meicy, although they 
shine by night and day so bnghtly that the blind may see them , 
and who, looking upward at the spangled skyf see nothing theie but 
the reflection of then own gieat wisdom and book-learnmg 

It is curious to imagine these people of the woild, busy in 
thought, turning their eyes towards the countless spheies that shine 
above us, and making them reflect the only images their minds 
contain The man who lives but m the breath of princes, has 
nothing in his sight but stars for courtiers’ bi easts The envious 
man beholds his neighbours’ honours even m the sky ; to the 
money-hoarder, and the mass of worldly folk, the whole gieat 
univeise above glitters with sterling coin — fiesh from the mint- 
stamped with the sovereign’s head coming always between them 
and hea\ en, turn wheie they may So do the shadows of our own 
desires stand between us and our better angels, and thus their 
b lightness is eclipsed 

Everything was fresh and gay, as though the world were but that 
morning made, when Mr Chester lode at a tranquil pace along the 
Foiest load Though early m the season, it was warm and genial 
weather, the trees were budding into leaf, the hedges and the grass 
weie green, the an was musical with songs of birds, and high above 
them all the laik pouied out her richest melody In shady spots, 
the morning dew sparkled on each young leaf and blade of grass , 
and wheie the sun was shining, some diamond drops yet glistened 
bnghtly, as m unwillingness to leave so fair a woild, and have such 
brief existence Even the light wind, whose rustling was as gentle 
to the ear as softly-falling water, had its hope and pionnse 3 and, 
leaving a pleasant fragiance in its track as it went fluttering by, 
whispeied of its intei course with Summer, and of his happy coming 

The solitary nder went glancing on among the tiees, from sun 
light into shade and back again, at the same even pace — looking 
about him, ceitainly, from time to time, but with no greatei thought 
of the day or the scene through which he moved, than that he was 
fortunate (being choicely dressed) to have such favourable weather 
He smiled very complacently at such times, but rather as if he were 
satisfied with himself than with anything else and so went liding 
on, upon his chestnut cob, as pleasant to look upon as his own 
horse, and probably far less sensitive to the many cheerful influences 
by which he was surrounded 

In the couise of time, the Maypole’s massive chimneys rose upon 
his view but he quickened not his pace one jot, and with the same 
cool gravity rode up to the tavern porch John Willet, who w r as 
toasting his red face befoie a great fire m the bar, and who, with 
surpassing foresight and quickness of apprehension, had been think- 
ing, as he looked at the blue sky, that if that state of things lasted 
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much longer, it might ultimately become necessary to leave off fires 
and throw the windows open, issued forth to hold his stirrup , calling 
lustily foi Hugh 

‘Oh, you’re here, am vou, sn ? ’ said John, rather surpnsed by 
the quickness with which he appeared ‘Take this here valuable 
animal into the stable, and have more than particular caie of him 
if you want to keep your place A moital lazy fellow, sir, he needs 
a deal of looking after ’ 

‘ But you have a son,’ returned Mr Chester, giving his budle to 
Hugh as he dismounted, and acknowledging his salute by a careless 
motion of his hand tow aids his hat ‘Why don’t you make him 
useful ? ’ 

‘ Why, the tiuth is, sir,’ replied John with great importance, ‘that 
my son — what, you’ie a-listemng are you, villain ?’ 

‘Who’s listening? returned Hugh angrily ‘A treat, indeed, to 
heai you speak 1 Would you have me take him m till he’s cool? ’ 
k Walk him up and down further off then, sir,’ cried old John, 
4 and when you see me and a noble gentleman entertaining ourselves 
with talk, keep vour distance If you don’t know youi distance, 
sir,’ added Mr W illet, after an enoimously long pause, duiing which 
he fixed his gi eat dull eyes on Hugh, and waited with exemplaiy 
patience for any little piopeity m the way of ideas that might come 
to him, ‘ we’ll find a way to teach you, pretty soon ’ 

Hugh shrugged his shoulders scornfully, and in his leckless 
svyiggenng way, crossed to the othei side of the little gieen, and 
there, with the budle slung loosely ovei his shouldei, led the horse 
to and fro, glancing at his master every now and then fiom under 
his bushy ey ebrow s, vv ith as simstei an aspect as one w ould desire 
to see 

Mr Chester, who, without appearing to do so, had eyed him 
attentively dm mg this brief dispute, stepped into the porch, and 
turning abruptly to Mi Willet, said, 

‘ You keep stiange seivants, John ’ 

‘ Strange enough to look at, sir, certainly,’ answ ered the host , 

‘ but out of doors , foi hoises, dogs, and the likes of that , there 
an’t a better man in England than is that Mavpole Hugh yonder 
He an’t fit for m-doors,’ added Mr Willet, with the confidential air 
of a man who felt his own superior nature ‘ I do that, but if that 
chap had only a little imagination, sir — ’ 

‘He’s an active fellow now, I dare swear,’ said Mr Chestei, in 
a musing tone, which seemed to suggest that he would have said 
the same had theie been nobody to hear him 

‘Active, sir !? retorted John, with quite an expression in his face, 
‘ that chap 1 Hallo there ! You, sir ' Bring that horse here, and 
go and hang my wig on the weathercock, to show this gentleman 
whether you’re one of the lively sort oi not ’ 
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Hugh made no answer, but throwing the bridle to his master, and 
snatching Ins wig from his head, m a manner so unceiemomous and 
hasty that the action discomposed Mr Willet not a little, though 
performed at his own special desire, climbed nimbly to the veiy 
summit of the maypole before the house, and hanging the wig upon 
the weathercock, sent it twirling lound like a loasting jack Having 
achieved this performance, he cast it on the ground, and sliding 
down the pole with inconceivable lapidity, alighted on his feet 
almost as soon as it had touched the earth 

‘Theie, sir/ said John, relapsing into his usual stolid state, ‘you 
won’t see that at many houses, besides the Maypole, wheie there’s 
good accommodation for man and beast — nor that neither, though 
that with him is nothing ’ 

This last remaik boie lefeience to his vaulting on hoiseback, as 
upon Mr Chester’s first visit, and quickly disappearing by the 
stable gate 

‘That with him is nothing/ repeated Mr Willet, biushmg his wig 
with his wrist, and inwardly resolving to distribute a small charge 
for dust and damage to that article of dress, through the various 
items of his guest’s bill , ‘ he’ll get out of a’most any winder in the 
house There never w T as such a chap for flinging himself about and 
never hurting his bones It’s my opinion, sir, that it’s pietty nearly 
all owing to his not having any imagination , and if that imagination 
could be (which it can’t) knocked into him, he’d nevei be able to 
do it any more But we was a-talkmg, sir, about my son ’ 

‘True, Willet, true/ said his visitor, turning again towards the 
landloid with that serenity of face ‘ My good fiiend, what about 
him? ’ 

It has been reported that Mi Willet, pieviously to making 
answei, winked But as he was never known to be guilty of such 
lightness of conduct either befoie or afterwaids, this may be looked 
upon as a malicious invention of his enemies — founded, peihaps, 
upon the undisputed circumstance of his taking his guest by the 
third breast button of his coat, counting downwards from the chin, 
and pouring his leply into his ear 

‘Sir/ whispeied John, with dignity, ‘ I know my duty We want 
no love-making here, sir, unbeknown to paients I respect a certain 
young gentleman, taking him m the light of a young gentleman , I 
respect a certain young lady, taking herein the light of a young lady , 
but of the two as a couple, I have no knowledge, sir, none whatevei 
My son, sir, is upon his patiole ’ 

‘ I thought I saw him looking through the coiner window but this 
moment/ said Mr Chestei, who naturally thought that being on 
patrole, implied walking about somewheie 

‘ No doubt you did, sir/ returned John ‘ He is upon his patrole 
of honour, sn, not to leave the piemises Me and some fnends of 
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mine that use the Maypole of an evening, Sir, consideied what was 
best to be done with him, to pi event his doing an} thing unpleasant 
m opposing }om desnes , and we’ve put him on his patiole And 
what’s more, sir, he woi/t be off his patrole foi a piett) long time to 
come, I can tell you that ’ 

When he had communicated this blight idea, which had its origin 
m the pemsal by the Milage cionies of a newspapei, containing 
among other matters, an account of how some officer pending the 
sentence of some couxt-martial had been enlarged on paiole, Mi 
Willet drew back from his guest’s ear, and without any visible 
alteration of feature, chuckled thrice audibl} This nearest appioach 
to a laugh m which he evei indulged (and that but seldom and onl> 
on extreme occasions), never even curled his lip or effected the 
smallest change m — no, not so much as a slight wagging of — his 
great, fat, double chin, which at these times, as at all otheis, 
remained a perfect deseit 111 the broad map of his face , one change- 
less, dull, tremendous blank 

Lest it should be matter of surprise to anv, that Mr Willet 
adopted this bold course in opposition to one whom he had often 
entertained, and who had always paid his way at the Ma}pole 
gallantly, it may be remarked that it was his vei} penetration and 
sagacit} m this respect, which occasioned him to indulge m those 
unusual demolish ations of joculant}, just now recorded hoi Mr 
Willet, after carefully balancing father and son 111 his mental scales, 
h^d arrived at the distinct conclusion that the old gentleman was a 
better sort of a customer than the young one Throwing his land- 
lord into the same scale, which was alread) turned by this con- 
sideration, and heaping upon him, again, his strong desires to run 
counter to the unfortunate Joe, and his opposition as a general 
principle to all matters of lov e and matnmon} , it w ent dow n to the 
very ground straightway, and sent the light cause of the younger 
gentleman A} mg upwards to the ceiling Mr Chester w as not the 
kind of man to be by any means dim-sighted to Mr Willet’ s motives, 
but he thanked him as graciouslv as if he had been one of the most 
disinterested martyrs that ever shone on earth, and leaving him, 
with many complimentary leliances on his great taste and judgment, 
to prepare whatevei dmnei he might deem most fitting the occasion, 
bent his steps towards the \Vanen 

Dressed with more than his usual elegance , assuming a graceful- 
ness of manner, which, though it was the result of long stud}, sat 
easil} upon him and became him well , composing his features into 
their most serene and prepossessing expression , and setting m shoit 
that guaid upon himself, at every point, which denoted that he 
attached no slight importance to the impression he was about to 
make, he enteied the bounds of Miss Haredale’s usual walk He 
had not gone far, or looked about him long, when he descried 
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coming towards him, a female figure A glimpse of the foim and 
dress as she crossed a little wooden bridge which lay between them, 
satisfied him that he had found hei whom he desired to see He 
threw himself m her way, and a veiy few jlices brought them close 
together 



He laised his hat fiom his head, and yielding the path, suffered 
her to pass him Then, as if the idea had but that moment occurred 
to him, he turned hastily back and said m an agitated voice 
‘I beg pardon — do I address Miss Haredale ? ’ 

She stopped m some confusion at being so unexpectedly accosted 
by a stranger , and answered ‘ Yes 7 
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£ Something told me,’ he said, looking a compliment to her beauty, 

£ that it could be no other Miss Haredale, I bear a name which is 
not unknown to )ou — which it is a pride, and yet a pain to me to 
know, sounds pleasantl} m y our ears I am a man advanced in life, 
as 'sou see I am the father of him whom you honoui and 
distinguish abo\e all othei men May I for weighty leasons which 
fill me with distiess, beg but a minute’s con\ersation with you 
heie ? ’ 

Vi ho that was mexpenenced in deceit, and had a frank and y outh- 
ful heart, could doubt the speaker’s truth — could doubt it too, when 
the voice that spoke, was like the faint echo of one she knew so 
well, and so much kned to hear? She inclined her head, and 
stopping, cast her eyes upon the giound 

‘ A little more apart — among these trees It is an old man’s 
hand, Miss Haredale, an honest one, believe me’ 

She put heis m it as he said these woids, and suffered him to lead 
her to a neighbouring seat 

£ You alami me, sn,’ she said in a low \01ce £ You aie not the 

beaier of any ill news, I hope?’ 

£ Of none that \ou anticipate,’ he answered, sitting down beside 
her £ Edwaid is well— quite well It is of him I wish to speak, 
ceitamh , but I hue no nusioitune to communicate’ 

She bowed hex head again, and made as though she would ha\e 
begged him to proceed , but said nothing 

£ I am sensible that I speak to you at a disad\ antage, deal Miss 
Haredale Belieye me that I am not so forgetful of the feelings of 
my younger days as not to know that you are little disposed to \iew 
me with favour You ha\e heaid me descnbed as cold-hearted, 
calculating, selfish — ’ 

£ I ha\e ne\er, sir,’ — she interposed with an altered manner and a 
firmer \ oice , £ I hu e ne\ er heard y ou spoken of m harsh or dis- 
respectful teims You do a great wrong to Edward’s nature if you 
behave him capable of any mean or base proceeding ’ 

£ Paidon me, my sweet young lady, but your uncle — ’ 

£ Nor is it my uncle’s nature either,’ she replied, with a heightened 
colour m her cheek £ It is not his nature to stab m the dark, nor 
is it mine to lo\ e such deeds 9 

She rose as she spoke, and would luue left him , but he detained 
her with a gentle hand, and besought her in such persuasn e accents 
to hear him but another minute, that she was easily prevailed upon 
to comply, and so sat down again 

£ And it is,’ said Mi Chester, looking upwaid, and apostrophising 
the air, £ it is this fiank, ingenuous, noble nature, Ned, that you 
can w ound so lightly Shame — shame upon y ou, boy 1 ’ 

She turned tow aids him quickly, and with a scornful look and 
flashing eyes There were tears m Mi Chester’s eyes, but he 
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dashed them hurriedly away, as though unwilling that his weakness 
should be known, and regarded her with mingled admiration and 
compassion 

‘ I nevei until now,’ he said, c believed, tlfht the frivolous actions 
of a young man could move me like these of my own son I never 
knew till now, the worth of a woman’s heait, which boys so lightly 
win, and lightly fling away Trust me, dear young lady, that I 
never until now did know your worthy and though an abhorrence 
of deceit and falsehood has impelled me to seek you out, and would 
have done so had you been the pooiest and least gifted of your sex, 
I should have lacked the fortitude to sustain this interview could I 
have pictuied you to my imagination as you really are ’ 

Oh 1 If Mrs Varden could have seen the vntuous gentleman as 
he said these w ords, with indignation sparkling from his eyes — if she 
could have heaid his broken, quavering voice — if she could have 
beheld him as he stood bareheaded m the sunlight, and with 
unwonted energy poured forth his eloquence 1 

With a haughty face, but pale and trembling too, Emma legarded 
him m silence She neither spoke nor moved, but gazed upon him 
as though she would look into his heait 

‘ I throw off,’ said Mi Chestei, ‘ the restraint which natuial 
affection would impose on some men, and reject all bonds but those 
of truth and duty Miss Haredale, you are deceived, you aie 
deceived by your unworthy lover, and my unw orthy son ’ 

Still she looked at him steadily, and still said not one word r 
‘ I have ever opposed his professions of love for you , you will do 
me the justice, dear Miss Haredale, to remember that Youi uncle 
and myself w eie enemies m early life, and if I had sought retaliation, 
I might have found it heie But as we grow older, we grow 
wiser — bettei, I would fain hope — and from the fust, I have opposed 
him m this attempt I foiesaw the end, and would have spared )0U, 
if I could ’ 

c Speak plainly, sn,’ she faltered c You deceive me, or are 
deceived yourself. I do not believe you — I cannot — I should 
not ’ 

‘First,’ sard Mr Chester, soothingly, ‘for there maybe m your 
mind some latent angry feeling to which I would not appeal, pray 
take this letter It reached my hand c by chance, and by mistake, 
and should have accounted to you (as I am told) for my son’s not 
answering some other note of yours God foibid, Miss Haredale,’ 
said the good gentleman, with great emotion, ‘ that there should be 
m your gentle bieast one causeless ground of quarrel with him 
You should know, and you will see, that he was m no fault here ’ 
There appeared something so very candid, so scrupulously honour- 
able, so very truthful and just in this course — something which 
lendeied the upright person who resorted to it, so worthy of belief 
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—that Emma’s heart, foi the first time, sunk withm her She 
turned away and buist into tears 

4 1 would,’ said Mr Chester, leaning o\er her, and speaking in 
mild and quite \enerabie accents, ‘I would, dear girl, it were my 
task to banish, not increase, those tokens of your gnef My son, 
my erring son, — I will not call him deliberately criminal m this, 
for men so young, who have been inconstant twice or thrice before, 
act without reflection, almost without a knowledge of the wiong 
they do, — will bieak his plighted faith to )Ou, has broken it e\en 
now Shall I stop here and having gi\en 30U this warning, leave 
it to be fulfilled , or shall I go on ? ’ 

4 You will go on, sir,’ she answered, 4 and speak more plainly jet, 
in justice both to him and me ’ 

4 My dear gnl,’ said Mr Chester, bending o\ er her more affec- 
tionately still, ‘whom I would call my daughter, but the Fates 
foibid, Edw r ard seeks to bieak with you upon a false and most 
unwarrantable pietence I have it on his own showing, 111 his own 
hand Forgne me, if I ha\e had a watch upon his conduct, I am 
his father, I had a regard for ^our peace and his honom, and no 
bettei resource was left me There lies on his desk at this piesent 
moment, ready foi transmission to 30U, a letter, m which he tells 
you that our po\eity — our po^rt\ , his and mine, Miss Haredale — 
foibids him to pursue his claim upon your hand, 111 which he 
offers, 1m oluntanly proposes, to fiee you fiom 30m pledge, and 
talks magnanimous^ (men do so, \ei) commonly, 111 such cases) of 
being m time more worthy of >our regard — and so forth A lettei, 
to be plain, in which he not onl} jilts you — pardon the word, I 
would summon to your aid youi pride and dignity — not only jilts 
50U, I fear, m favour of the object whose slighting treatment fiist 
inspired his brief passion for 3 ourself and ga\e it birth in wounded 
\an1t3, but affects to make a merit and a \11tue of the act ’ 

She glanced proudly at him once more, as by an im oluntaiy 
impulse, and with a swelling breast rejoined, 4 If what you sa\ be 
true, he takes much needless trouble, sir, to compass his design 
He is very tender of my peace of mind I quite thank him ’ 

4 The truth of w hat I tell y 011, dear 3 oung hdv,’ he replied, * 3 ou 
will test b} the receipt or non-ieceipt of the letttx of which I speak 
— Haredale, my dear fellow, I am delighted to see you, although 
we meet under smgulai circumstances, and upon a melancholy 
occasion I hope 30U are \eiy well ’ 

At these words the 3 oung lad3 raised hei eyes, which were filled 
with tears, and seeing that her uncle indeed stood before them, 
and being quite unequal to the trial of hearing 01 of speaking one 
word moie, hurried^ withdiew, and left them They stood looking 
at each other, and at her retreating figure, and for a long time 
neither of them spoke 
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‘What does this mean? Explain it/ said Mr Haiedale at 
length ‘ Why aie you here, and why with hei ? ’ 

‘ My dear friend/ rejoined the other, resuming his accustomed 
manner with infinite readiness, and throwing himself upon the 
bench with a weary air, ‘you told me not very long ago, at that 
delightful old tavern of which >ou aie the esteemed proprietor (and 
a most charming establishment it is for persons of mral pursuits 
and m robust health, who are not liable to take cold), that I had 
the head and heart of an evil spirit in all matters of deception 
I thought at the time, I really did think, you flattered me But 
now I begin to wonder at your discernment, and vanity apart, do 
honestly believe you spoke the truth Did you ever counterfeit 
extieme ingenuousness and honest indignation? My dear fellow, 
you have no conception, if you never did, how faint the effort 
makes one ’ 

Mr Haredale surveyed him with a look of cold contempt c You 
may evade an explanation, I know/ he said, folding his aims 
4 But I must have it I can wait ’ 

£ Not at all Not at all, my good fellow You shall not wait a 
moment/ returned his fuend, as he lazily crossed his legs ‘The 
simplest thing m the world It lies m a nutshell Ned has wntten 
her a letter — a boyish, honest, sentimental composition, w r hich 
1 emam s as yet in his desk, because he hasn’t had the heart to send 
it I have taken a liberty, foi which my paicntal affection and 
anxiety are a sufficient excuse, and possessed myself of the contents 
I have described them to 30m niece (a most enchanting person, 
Haredale, quite an angelic creature), with a little colouring and 
description adapted to oui puipose It’s done You may be quite 
easy It’s all over Deprived of their adherents and mediators, 
her pnde and jealousy loused to the utmost, with nobody to 
undeceive hei, and you to confirm me, you will find that then 
intercourse will close with her answer If she leceives Ned’s lettei 
by to-morrow noon, you may date their parting from to-moirow 
night No thanks, I beg, you owe me none I have acted for 
myself, and if I have forwarded our compact with all the ardoui 
even you could have desned, I have done so selfishly, indeed * 

‘I curse the compact, as you call it, with my whole heart and 
soul,’ returned the other 4 It was made m an evil horn I have 
bound myself to a lie, I have leagued myself with you , and though 
I did so with a nghteous motive, and though it cost me such an 
effort as haply few men know, I hate and despise myself for the 
deed’ 

4 You are very warm/ said Mr Chester with a languid smile 
‘I am w r arm I am maddened by 3 our coldness ’Death, 
Chester, if your blood ran warmei m your veins, and there vveie no 
restraints upon me, such as those that hold and drag me back — 
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w ell , it is done , j ou tell me so, and on such a point I may belie\ e 
you When I am most lemorstful for this trencher}, I will think 
of you and 50m marriage, and tiy to justify m>self in such remem- 
brances, foi having toin asunder Emma and 3 our son, at an> cost 
Oui bond is cancelled now, and we maj part’ 

Mr Chester kissed his hand gracefull} , and with the same 
tranquil face he had piesened thioughout — even when he had 
seen his companion so tortured and tianspoited b} his passion that 
his whole frame was shaken — lay m his lounging posture on the 
seat and watched him as he walked aw a} 

4 M} scape-goat and my drudge at school,’ he said, raising his 
head to look after him, 1 my fnend of latei da}s, who could not 
keep his mistress when he had won her, and threw me in her way 
to carry off the prize , I triumph m the present and the past Bark 
on, ill-favoured, ill-conditioned cur, fortune has ever been with 
me — I like to hear 3 ou ’ 

The spot where they had met, was m an avenue of tiees Mr, 
Haiedale not passing out on either hand, had walked straight on 
He chanced to turn his head when at some considerable distance, 
and seeing tho t his late companion had b\ that tune risen and was 
looking alter him, stood still as though he half expected him to 
follow^ and w aited for his coming up 

k It may come to that one di}, but not }et,’ said Mr Chester, 
waxing his hand, as though thev weie the be^t of friends, and 
turning aw a} ‘Not y et, Haiedale Life is pleasant enough to 
me , dull and full of heaviness to you No To cross swords with 
such a man — to indulge his humour unless upon extiemitv —would 
be weak indeed 5 

For all that, he drew his swoid as he walked along, and in an 
absent humour ran his e)e fiom hilt to point full twenty times 
But thoughtfulness begets wrinkles, remembenng this, he soon put 
it up, smoothed his contracted brow, hummed a gay time with 
greater gaiety of manner, and was his unruffled self again 


CHAPTER XXX 

A hqviela proverb recognises the existence of a tioublesome class 
of persons who, having an inch conceded them, will take an ell 
Not to quote the illustrious examples of those heroic scouiges of 
mankind, whose amiable path m life has been from bn th to death 
through blood, and hie, and min, and who would seem to have 
existed for no better pm pose than to teach mankind that as the 
absence of* pain is pleasure, so the earth, purged of their presence, 

p 
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may be deemed a blessed place — not to quote such mighty instances, 
it will be sufficient to lefer to old John Willet 

Old John having long encioached a gopd standard inch, full 
measuie, on the libeity of Joe, and having snipped off a Flemish 
ell m the mattei of the parole, grew so despotic and so gieat, that 
his thnst for conquest knew no bounds The more young Joe 
submitted, the more absolute old John became The ell soon faded 
into nothing Yards, furlongs, miles arose, and on went old John 
m the pleasantest manner possible, tummmg off an exuberance 
m this place, sheanng away some liberty of speech or action in 
that, and conducting himself m his small way with as much high 
mightiness and majesty, as the most glonous tyrant that ever 
had his statue reared m the public ways, of ancient or of modern 
times 

As great men are uiged on to the abuse of power (when they 
need urging, which is not often), by their flatteieis and dependents, 
so old John w r as impelled to these exeicises of authonty by the 
applause and admiration of his Maypo]e cronies, who, m the 
intervals of then nightly pipes and pots, would shake their heads 
and say that Mi Willet was a fathei of the good old English sort, 
that theie were no new-fangled notions or modem ways in him, 
that he put them m mind of what their fathers w r ere when they were 
boys, that theie was no mistake about him, that it would be well 
for the country if there w r ere moie like him, and moie was the pity 
that there were not, with many other oiigmal remarks of that 
nature Then they would condescendingly give Joe to undei stand 
that it w r as all for his good, and he would be thankful for it one 
day , and m paiticular, Mr Cobb w r ould acquaint him, that when 
he w r as his age, his father thought no more of giving him a paiental 
kick, or a box on the eais, 01 a cuff on the head, or some little 
admonition of that sort, than he did of any other oidmaiy duty of 
life, and he wrould further remaik, with looks of great significance, 
that but foi this judicious bringing up, he might have ne\er been 
the man he was at that present speaking, which was probable 
enough, as he was, beyond all question, the dullest dog of the paity 
In short, between old John and old John’s friends, theie never w^as 
an unfortunate young fellow so bullied, badgeied, womed, fretted, 
and brow-beaten , so constantly beset, or made so tired of his life, 
as poor Joe Willet 

This had come to be the lecogmsed and established state of 
things, but as John w T as very anxious to flourish his supremacy 
before the eyes of Mr Chester, he did that day exceed himself, and 
did so goad and chafe his son and hen, that but foi Joe’s having 
made a solemn vow to keep his hands m his pockets when they 
were not otherwise engaged, it is impossible to say what he might 
have done with them But the longest day has an end, and at 
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length Mr Chester came down-stairs to mount his horse, which was 
ready at the door 

As old John was not m the way at the moment, Joe, who w r as 
sitting m the bai lummalmg on his dismal fate and the manifold 
perfections of Dolly Vaiden, ran out to hold the guest’s stirrup and 



assist him to mount Mi Chestei was scarcely in the saddle, and 
joe was m the verj act of making him a graceful bow, when old 
John came diving out of the porch, and collared him 

4 None of that, sir,’ said John, ‘none of that, sn No breaking 
of patroDs How dare } ou come out of the door, sir, without leave ? 
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You’re trying to get away, su, are you, and to make a traitoi of 
yourself again ? What do you mean, sir ? ’ 

f Let me go, father,’ said Joe, imploringly, as he maiked the 
smile upon their visitor’s face, and observed «the pleasure his dis- 
grace affoided him £ This is too bad Who wants to get away ? ’ 

4 Who wants to get away 1 ’ cried John, shaking him 4 Why you 
do, sir, you do You’re the boy, sir,* added John, collaring with 
one hand, and aiding the effect of a farewell bow to the visitor with 
the other, £ that wants to sneak into houses, and stir up differences 
between noble gentlemen and their sons, are you, eh ? Hold your 
tongue, sn ’ 

Joe made no effort to reply It was the crowning circumstance 
of his degradation He extricated himself from his father’s grasp, 
daited an angry look at the departing guest, and returned into 
the house 

* But for her,’ thought Joe, as he threw his arms upon a table m 
the common room, and laid his head upon them, ‘but for Dolly, 
who I couldn’t bear should think me the rascal they would make 
me out to be if I ran away, this house and I should pait to-night ’ 

It being evening by this time, Solomon Daisy, Tom Cobb, and 
Long Parkes, were all m the common room too, and had from the 
window been witnesses of what had just occuried Mi Willet 
joining them soon afterwards, received the compliments of the 
company with great composure, and lighting his pipe, sat down 
among them 

£ We’ll see, gentlemen,’ said John, after a long pause, £ who’s the 
master of this house, and who isn’t We’ll see whether boys are to 
govern men, or men aie to govern boys ’ 

£ And quite right too,’ assented Solomon Daisy with some 
approving nods, £ quite right, Johnny Very good, Johnny Well 
said, Mr Willet Bra) vo, sir ’ 

John slowly brought his eyes to bear upon him, looked at him 
for a long time, and finally made ansv r er, to the unspeakable con- 
sternation of his hearers, £ When I want encouragement from you, 
sir, I’ll ask you foi it You let me alone, sir I can get on without 
you, I hope Don’t you tackle me, su, if you please ’ 

£ Don’t take it ill, Johnny, I didn’t mean any harm,’ pleaded the 
little man 

£ Very good, sir,’ said John, more than usually obstinate after his 
late success £ Never mind, su I can stand pietty firm of myself, 
sir, I believe, without being shoied up by you ’ And having given 
utterance to this retort, Mr Willet fixed his eyes upon the boiler, 
and fell into a kind of tobacco-trance 

The spirits of the company being somewhat damped by this 
embarrassing line of conduct on the part of their host, nothing 
more was said for a long time, but at length Mr. Cobb took upon 
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himself to remark, as he rose to knock the ashes out of his pipe, 
that he hoped Joe would thenceforth learn to obey his father in all 
things , that he had found, that dav , he w as not one of the sort of 
men who were to be trifled with, and that he would recommend 
him, poetically speaking, to mind his eye foi the future 

‘I’d recommend you, m return/ said Joe, looking up with a 
flushed face, ‘ not to talk to me ’ 

‘Hold }oui tongue, sn/ cucd Mi Millet, suddenl} lousing 
himself, and turning round 

‘ I won’t, fathei/ cried Joe, smiting the table with his fist, so that 
the jugs and glasses rung again , ‘ these things are hard enough to 
bear from vou, from an} body else I nevei will endure them any 
more Therefore I sa} , Mr Cobb, don’t talk to me ’ 

‘Why, w r ho are you/ said Mr Cobb, sneeungly, ‘that }ou’ie not 
to be talked to, eh, Joe ? ’ 

To which Joe returned no answer, but with a ver} ominous shake 
of the head, xesumed his old position, which he would have peace- 
fully pieserved until the house shut up at night, but that Mr Cobb, 
stimulated b} the wonder of the company at the >oung man’s 
presumption, retorted with sundi} taunts, w Inch proved too much 
foi flesh and blood to bear Crowding into one moment the vexa- 
tion and the wiath of >ears, Joe started up, overturned the table, 
fell upon his long enem), pummelled him with all his might and 
mam, and finished by driving him with surpusmg swiftness against 
»a heap of spittoons in one coiner, plunging into which, head foie- 
most, with a tremendous ciash, he la> at full length among the 
rums, stunned and motionless Then, without waiting to receive 
the compliments of the bystanders on the victory he had won, he 
retreated to his own bed-chamber, and considering himself m a 
state of siege, piled all the portable furniture against the door by 
wa> of barricade 

‘ I have done it now 7 / said Joe, as he sat down upon his bedstead 
and wiped his heated face ‘ I knew it would come at last The 
Ma}pole and I must pait companv I’m a roving vagabond — she 
hates me for evermore — it’s all over’ ’ 


CHAPTER XXXI 

Pondering oil his unhapp} lot, Joe sat and listened for a long 
time, expecting every moment to hear their creaking footsteps on 
the stairs, or to be greeted by his worthy father with a summons 
to capitulate unconditionally, and deliver himself up straightway 
But neifrhei v oice nor footstep came , and though some distant 
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echoes, as of closing doois and people hurrying in and out of 
rooms, resounding fiom time to time through the great passages, 
and penetrating to his remote seclusion, gave note of unusual com- 
motion down-stairs, no nearer sound disturbed his place of retieat, 
which seemed the quieter for these far-off noises, and was as dull 
and full of gloom as any heimit’s cell 

It came on darkei and daiker The old-fashioned fuimtuie of 
the chamber, which was a kind of hospital for all the invalided 
movables m the house, giew indistinct and shadowy m its many 
shapes, chans and tables, which by day weie as honest cripples as 
need be, assumed a doubtful and mysterious chaiacter, and one 
old lepious screen of faded India leather and gold binding, which 
had kept out many a cold breath of air m days of yore and shut 
m many a jolly face, fi owned on him with a spectral aspect, and 
stood at full height m its allotted cornel, like some gaunt ghost 
who waited to be questioned A portrait opposite the window — a 
queer, old grey-eyed general, in an oval frame — seemed to wmk 
and doze as the light decayed, and at length, when the last faint 
glimmering speck of day went out, to shut its eyes m good earnest, 
and fall sound asleep There was such a hush and mystery about 
everything, that Joe could not help following its example , and so 
went off into a slumber likewise, and dreamed of Dolly, till the 
clock of Chigwell church struck two 

Still nobody came The distant noises m the house had ceased, 
and out of doois all was quiet too , save for the occasional barking- 
of some deep-mouthed dog, and the shaking of the blanches by 
the night wind He gazed mournfully out of window at each well- 
known object as it lay sleeping m the dim light of the moon, 
and creeping back to his foimer seat, thought about the late 
upioar, until, with long thinking of, it seemed to have occuried a 
month ago Thus, between dozing, and thinking, and walking to 
the window and looking out, the night wore away , the grim old 
scieen, and the kmdied chairs and tables, began slowly to leveal 
themselves m their accustomed forms, the grey-eyed general 
seemed to wmk and yawn and louse himself, and at last he was 
broad awake again, and veiy uncomfortable and cold and haggard 
he looked, in the dull giey light of morning 

The sun had begun to peep above theToiest trees, and already 
flung across the curling mist bright bars of gold, when Joe diopped 
fiom his window on the ground below, a little bundle and his trusty 
stick, and prepaied to descend himself 

It was not a very difficult task , for there were so many projections 
and gable ends m the way, that they formed a series of clumsy steps, 
with no greater obstacle than a jump of some few feet at last Joe, 
with his stick and bundle on his shoulder, quickly stood on the firm 
earth, and looked up at the old Maypole, it might be foi the last time 
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He didn’t apostrophise it, for he was no great scholai He 
didn’t cuise it, for he had little ill-w ill to gi\e to anything on earth 
He felt moie affectionate and kind to it than e\er he had done m 
all his life before, so *aid with all his heait, £ God bless you as a 
parting wish, and turned aw a} 

He walked along at a brisk pact, big with gieat thoughts of 
going for a soldier and d}ing in some foieign country wheic it was 
\ery hot and sand\, and leaving God knows what unheai d-of wealth 
in pnze-money to Doll}, who would be \eiy much afkcted when 
she came to know of it, and full of such >outhful visions, which 
were sometimes sanguine and sometimes melancholy, but always 
had her for then mam point and centre, pushed on vigorously until 
the noise of London sounded m his ears, and the Black Lion hove 
in sight 

It was only eight o’clock then, and very much astonished the 
Black Lion was, to see him come walking in with dust upon his 
feet at that early hour, with no giey maie to bear him compan} 
But as he oideied breakfast to be got ready with all speed, and 
on its being set befoie him gave indisputable tokens of a hearty 
appetite, the Lion received him, as usual, with a hospitable 
welcome, and treated him with those maiks of distinction, which, 
as a regulai customer, and one withm the fieemasoni} of the tiade, 
he had a right to claim 

This Lion or landlord, — foi he was called both man and beast, 
b} reason of his having instructed the artist who painted his sign, 
to convey into the features of the lordly brute whose eftig) it bore, 
as near a counterpart of his own face as his skill could compass 
and devise,' — was a gentleman almost as quick of appiehension, and 
of almost as subtle a wit, as the mighty John himself But the 
difference between them lay in this, that whereas Mr "Willet’s 
extreme sagacity and acuteness w ere the efforts of unassisted nature, 
the Lion stood indebted, m no small amount, to beer, of which he 
swigged such copious diaughts, that most of his faculties were 
utterly drowned and washed away, except the one great faculty of 
sleep, which he retained m sm prising perfection The creaking 
Lion over the house-door was, therefore, to say the truth, rathei a 
drow s\ , tame, and feeble lion , and as these social representatives 
of a savage class aie usually of a conventional character (being 
depicted, for the most patt, in impossible attitudes and of unearthly 
colours), he was frequently supposed by the moie ignorant and 
uninformed among the neighbours, to be the veritable portiait of 
the host as he appeared on the occasion of some great funeral 
ceremony or public mourning 

£ What nois} fellow is that m the next roouH’ said Joe, when he 
had disposed of his bieakfast, and had washed and brushed himself, 

‘A recruiting seijeant,’ leplied the Lion, 
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Joe staited involuntarily Here was the veiy thing he had been 
dreaming of, all the way along 

‘And I wish/ said the Lion, ‘he was anywhere else but here 
The paity make noise enough, but don’t cad for much There’s 
gieat ciy theie, Mi Willet, but very little wool Your father 
wouldn’t like ’em, / know ’ 

Perhaps not much undei any cn cum stances Pei haps if he could 
have known what was passing at that moment m Joe’s mind, he 
would have liked them still less 

£ Is he leci uiting for a — for a fme regiment ? ’ said Joe, glancing 
at a little round minor that hung m the bai 

‘ I believe he is/ replied the host c It’s much the same thing, 
whatever regiment he’s leci uiting foi I’m told there an’t a deal of 
difference between a fine man and another one, when they’re shot 
through and thiough ’ 

‘They’ie not all shot/ said Joe 

‘No/ the Lion answeied, ‘not all Those that aie — supposing 
it’s done easy — are the best off m my opinion ’ 

‘ Ah > ’ retoited Joe, ‘ but you don’t care for glory ’ 

‘ Foi what ? ’ said the Lion 
‘ Glory ’ 

‘No/ returned the Lion, with supreme indifference ‘I don’t 
You’re right m that, Mr Willet When Glory comes here, and calls 
for anything to dunk and changes a guinea to pay for it, I’ll give 
it him for nothing It’s my belief, sn, that the Glory’s arms 
wouldn’t do a veiy stiong business ’ 

These remaiks were not at all comforting Joe walked out, 
stopped at the door of the next room, and listened The seijeant 
was describing a military life It was all dunking, he said, except 
that theie weie fiequent intervals of eating and love-making A 
battle was the finest thing in the world — when yom side won it 
* — and Englishmen always did that ‘ Supposing you should be 
killed, sir' 5 ’ said a timid voice in one corner ‘Well, sn, supposing 
you should be/ said the serjeant, ‘what then? Your country 
loves you, sn , his Majesty King George the Third loves you , your 
memory is honoured, revered, respected, everybody’s fond of you, 
and giateful to you , 3 our name’s wrote down at full length m a 
book m the War-office Damme, gentlemen, we must all die some 
time, or another, eh ? ’ r 

The voice coughed, and said no moie 

Joe walked into the room A group of half-a-dozen fellows had 
gathered together m the tap-room, and w r ere listening with greedy 
eais One of them, a carter m a smock frock, seemed wavering 
and disposed to enlist The rest, who w r ere by no means disposed, 
strongly urged him to do so (according to the custom of mankind), 
backed the serjeant’s aiguments, and grinned among thgnselves. 
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k I say nothing, boys/ said the serjeant, who sat a little apart, 
drinking his liquoi £ Foi lads of spirit’ — here he cast an e}e on 
Joe — ‘ this is the time I don’t want to imeigle you The king’s 
not come to that, I hope Busk young blood is what we want, 
not mi Ik and watei We won’t take fine men out of si\ We want 
top-saw \ers we do I’m not a-gomg to tell tales out of school, 
but, damme, if c\eiy gentleman’s son that carnes aims m our 
corps, through being undei a cloud and having little difteienccs 
with his lelations, was counted up’ — heie his eye fell on Joe 
again, and so good-naturedly, that Joe beckoned him out He 
came di recti} 

£ You’ie a gentleman, b} G— ! ’ was his first remark, as he 
slapped him on the back £ Youhe a gentleman m disguise So 
am I Let’s swear a friendship ’ 

Joe didn’t exactly do that, but he shook hands with him, and 
thanked him foi his good opinion 

£ You want to sene,’ said his new fnend ‘ You shall kou 
were made for it You’re one of us by natuie Y hat’ll )Ou take 
to drink ? ’ 

£ Nothing just now,’ leplied Joe, smiling famtl) £ I ha\ en’t quite 
made up m\ mind ’ 

£ A mettlesome fellow like ^ on, and not made up his mind ' ’ cried 
the serjeant £ Hue — let me gne the bell a pull, and } ou’ll make 
up )our nnnd in halt a minute, I know ’ 

£ You’ie right so far’ — answered Joe, £ foi if you pull the Dell 
here, where I’m known, there’U be an end of m\ soldiering in- 
clinations m no time Look in my face You see me, do 
you ? ’ 

£ I do,’ replied the serjeant w ith an oath, £ and a finei young 
fdlow 01 one better qualified to sene his king and countr} I ne\er 
set m} ’• — he used an adjectrve in this place — £ e>es on ’ 

‘Thank }ou,’ said Toe, £ I didn’t ask you foi want of a compli- 
ment, but thank you all the same Do I look like a sneaking 
fellow 01 a liar ? ’ 

The serjeant rejoined with many choice assentations that he 
didn’t, and that if his (the Serjeant’s) own fathei were to sa\ he 
did, he would lun the old gentleman through the body cheeifulh, 
and consider it a meritorious action ■ 

Joe expxessed his obligations, and continued, £ You can trust me 
then, and ciedit what I say I belies I shall enlist in your regi- 
ment to-night The reason I don’t do so now is because I don’t 
want until to-night, to do what I can’t recall Where shall I find 
) ou, this e\ enmg ? ’ 

His friend replied with some unwillingness, and after much in- 
effectual entieat} ha\ mg for its object the immediate settlement of 
the business, that his quaiters would be at the Ciooked Billet m 
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Tower-street^ wheie he would be found waking until midnight, and 
sleeping until breakfast time to-morrow 

4 And if I do come — which it’s a million to one, I shall — when 
will you take me out of London demanded Joe 
4 To-monow morning, at half after eight o’clock/ replied the 
seijeant 4 You’ll go abioad — a countiy where it’s all sunshine and 
plundei — the finest climate m the world ’ 

4 To go abioad/ said Joe, shaking hands with him, 4 is the very 
thing I want You may expect me ’ 

4 You’re the kind of lad for us/ cried the seijeant, holding Joe’s 
hand m his, m the excess of his admiration 4 You’re the boy to 
push your fortune I don’t say it because I bear you any envy, or 
would take away from the credit of the use you’ll make, but if I 
had been bred and taught like you, I’d have been a colonel by this 
time ’ 

4 Tush, man t ’ said Joe, 4 I’m not so young as that Needs must 
when the devil drives , and the devil that drives me is an empty 
pocket and an unhappy home For the present, good-bye ’ 

4 For king and countiy ' ’ cued the serjeant, flourishing his cap 
£ For bread and meat 1 ’ cried Joe, snapping his fingers And so 
they parted 

He had veiy little money m his pocket , so little, indeed, that 
after paying for his bieakfast (which he was too honest and peihaps 
too pioud to score up to his father’s charge) he had but a penny 
left He had courage, notwithstanding, to resist all the affectionate 
impoitumties of the seijeant, who waylaid him at the door with 
many piotestations of eternal friendship, and did m particular 
request that he would do him the favour to accept of only one 
shilling as a temporary accommodation Rejecting his offeis both 
of cash and ciedit, Joe walked aw r ay with stick and bundle as before, 
bent upon getting through the day as he best could, and going down 
to the locksmith’s m the dusk of the evening , for it should go hard, 
he had resolved, but he v r ould have a parting woid with charming 
Dolly Yarden 

He went out by Islington and so on to Highgate, and sat on 
many stones and gates, but there weie no voices in the bells to bid 
him turn Since the time of noble Whittington, fair flower of 
merchants, bells have come to have less sympathy with humankind 
They only ring for money and on state occasions Wanderers have 
mci eased m numbeis, ships leave the Thames for distant regions, 
carrying from stem to stern no other caigo , the bells are silent, 
they ring out no entreaties oi regrets , they are used to it and have 
grown w r orldly 

Joe bought a loll, and reduced his purse to the condition (with 
a difference) of that celebrated puise of Fortunatus, which, what- 
ever w r ere its favoured owner’s necessities, had one unvarying 
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amount m it In these leal times, when all the Fames are dead 
and buried, there are still a gieat many purses which possess that 
quality The sum-total they contain is expressed in arithmetic by 
a circle, and whether it be added to or multiplied by its own amount, 
the result of the problem is more easily stated than any known m 
flguies 

Evening drew on at last With the desolate and solitary feeling 
of one who had no home 01 shelter, and was alone uttuly in the 
w T orld for the fust time, he bent his steps towards the locksmith’s 
house He had delayed till now, knowing that Mis Yaiden some- 
times went out alone, or with Miggs foi her sole attendant, to 
lectures m the evening, and devoutly hoping that this might be 
one of her nights of moral culture 

He had walked up and down before the house, on the opposite 
side of the way, two or three times, when as he returned to it again, 
he caught a glimpse of a fluttering skirt at the door It was Doll)’s 
— to whom else could it belong? no dress but heis had such a flow 
as that He plucked up his spnits, and followed it into the work- 
shop of the Golden Key 

His darkening the dooi caused hei to look round Oh that face ! 

* If it hadn’t been for that,’ thought Toe, £ I should nev er ha' ye walked 
into poor Tom Cobb She s twenty times handsomei than ever 
She might mam a Loid ' * 

He didn’t sav this He only thought it — peihaps looked it also 
Dolly was glad to see him, and was so son) her father and mother 
vveie away from home Joe begged she wouldn’t mention it on 
any account 

Doll) hesitated to lead the way into the parloui, for there it was 
nearly dark , at the same time she hesitated to stand talking 111 the 
workshop, which was yet light and open to the stieet The) had 
got by some means, too, before the little forge , and Joe having hei 
hand m his (which he had no right to have, foi Dolly onlv gave it 
him to shake), it was so like standing btfore some homelv altar 
being married, that it was the most embariassing state of things m 
the world 

C I have come,’ said Joe, 4 to say good-bye — to say good-bje 
foi I don’t know how many yeais , peihaps foi evu: I am going 
abioad 5 * 

Now this was exactly what he should not have said Here lie 
was, talking like a gentleman at large who was free to come 
and go and 10am about the vvoild at pleasure, when that gallant 
coachmaker had vowed but the night befoie that Miss Varden held 
him bound in adamantine chains , and had positrv ely stated in so 
man) words that she was killing him by inches, and that m a fort- 
night more or thereabouts he expected to make a decent end and 
leax e the business to his mother 
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Dolly released hei hand and said £ Indeed * ’ She lemarked m 
the same breath that it was a fine night, and m short, betrayed no 
more emotion than the foige itself 

£ I couldn’t go,’ said Joe, ‘without coming to see you I hadn’t 
the heart to ’ 

Dolly was more sony than she could tell, that he should have 
taken so much tiouble It was such a long way, and he must have 
such a deal to do And how was Mr Willet — that deal old 
gentleman — ’ 

c Is this all you say 1 ’ cued Joe 

All t Good gracious, what did the man expect 1 She was 
obliged to take hei apron in her hand and lun hei eyes along the 
hem from corner to cornei, to keep herself fiom laughing in his face, 
— not because his gaze confused her — not at all 

J oe had small experience m lo\ e affairs, and had no notion how 
diffeient young ladies aie at diffeient times, he had expected to 
take Dolly up again at the veiy point where he had left her after 
that delicious evening ride, and was no moie prepared for such an 
alteration than to see the sun and moon change places He had 
buoyed himself up all day with an indistinct idea that she would 
certainly say £ Don’t go,’ or £ Don’t leave us,’ or £ Why do you go ?’ 
or £ Why do you leave us?’ or would give him some little en- 
couragement of that sort, he had even entei tamed the possibility 
of her bursting into tears, of hei throwing herself into Ins arms, of 
her falling down in a fainting fit without previous woid or s^gn, 
but any approach to such a line of conduct as this, had been so far 
fiom his thoughts that he could only look at hei m silent wonder 

Dolly in the meamvhile, turned to the coiners of her apion, and 
measured the sides, and smoothed out the w ankles, and w T as as 
silent as he At last after a long pause, Joe said good-bye 
£ Good-bye’ — said Dolly — ■ with as pleasant a smile as if he were 
going into the next stieet, and were coming back to supper, 

£ good-bye ’ 

£ Come,’ said Toe, putting out both hands, £ Dolly, dear Dolly, 
don’t let us part like this I love you dearly, with all my heait and 
soul , with as much truth and earnestness as ever man loved woman 
m this world, I do believe I am a poor fellow, as you know — 
poorer now than ever, for I have fled/rom home, not being able to 
bear it any longer, and must fight my own way without help You 
aie beautiful, admired, are loved by everybody, are well off and 
happy , and may you ever be so 1 Heaven forbid I should evei 
make you otherwise , but give me a w ord of comfort Say some- 
thing land to me I have no right to expect it of you, I know, but 
I ask it because I love you, and shall treasure the slightest word 
from you all through my life Dolly, dearest, have you nothing to 
say to me?’ 
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No Nothing Dolly was a coquette b> nature, and a spoilt 
child She had no notion of being earned by storm m this way 
The coachmaker would ha\e been dissolved in teais, and would 
ha\e JLnelt down, and calkd himself names, and clasped his hands, 
and beat his bieast, and tugged wildl} at his cravat, and done all 
kinds of poetry Joe had no business to be going abroad He 
had no light to be able to do it If he was in adamantine chains, 
he couldn’t 

4 1 ha\e said good-bye,’ said Dolly, 4 twice Take your a r m away 
directl), Mr Toseph, or I’ll call Miggs ’ 



‘I’ll not leproach } 0 u,’ answued Toe, c it’s m^ fault, no doubt 
I ha\e thought sometimes that }ou didn’t quite despise me, but I 
was a tool to think so E\er> one must, who has seen the life 
I ha\e led — >ou most of all *God bless >ou ’ 5 

He was gone, actuall) gone Dolly waited a little while, thinking 
he would return, peeped out at the door, looked up the stieet and 
down as well as the increasing darkness would allow, came m again, 
waited a little longei, went up-stairs humming \ tune, bolted herseli 
in, laid her head down on her bed, and cried as if her heart would 
bieak And \ et such natuies are made up of so man} contradictions, 
that if Joe diet had come back that night, next da\, next week, 
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next month, the odds aie a hundred to one she would have treated 
him m the veiy same manner, and have wept for it afterwards with 
the very same distress 

She had no sooner left the woikshop than there cautiously peeied 
out fiom behind the chimney of the forge, a face which had already 
emerged from the same concealment twice or thrice, unseen, and 
which, after satisfying itself that it was now alone, was followed by 
a leg, a shoulder, and so on by degrees, until the form of Mi 
lappeitit stood confessed, with a biown-paper cap stuck negligently 
on one side of its head, and its arms very much akimbo 

‘ Have my eais deceived me,’ said the ’prentice, ‘ 01 do I dieam ! 
am I to thank thee, Foitun’, or to cus thee — which ? ’ 

He gravely descended from his elevation, took down his piece of 
looking-glass, planted it against the wall upon the usual bench, 
twisted his head round, and looked closely at his legs 

‘ If they’ie a dieam,’ said Sim, 4 let sculptures have such wisions, 
and chisel ’em out when they wake This is reality Sleep has 
no such limbs as them Tremble, Willet, and despair She’s mine i 
She’s mine 1 ’ 

With these tnumphant expressions, he seized a hammer and dealt 
a heavy blow at a vice, which in his mind’s eye represented the 
sconce or head of Joseph Willet That done, he burst into a peal 
of laughter which startled Miss Miggs even m her distant kitchen, 
and dipping his head into a bowl of water, had recoui se to a jack- 
towel inside the closet dooi, which served the double purpose of 
smothering his feelings and drying his face 

Joe, disconsolate and down-hearted, but full of courage too, on 
leaving the locksmith’s house made the best of his way to the 
Ciooked Billet, and there inquired for his friend the serjeant, who, 
expecting no man less, received him with open arms In the couise 
of five minutes after his arnval at that house of entertainment, he 
was enrolled among the gallant defendeis of his native land , and 
within half an hour, was legaled 'With a steaming supper of boiled 
tupe and onions, prepared, as his fnend assured him more than 
once, at the express command of his most Sacred Majesty the King 
To this meal, w r hich tasted very savouiy after his long fasting, he 
did ample justice, and when he had followed it up, oi down, 
with a variety of loyal and patriotic Roasts, he was conducted to a 
straw mattiess m a loft over the stable, and locked in there for 
the night 

The next morning, he found that the obliging care of his martial 
friend had decorated his hat with sundiy parti-coloured streamers, 
w hich made a \ cry lively appearance , and in company with that 
officer, and thiee other military gentlemen newly enrolled, who 
weie undei a cloud so dense that it only left three shoes, a boot, 
and a coat and a half visible among them, lepaired to *he uvei-side. 
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Here they vveie joined by a corporal and four more heroes, of 
whom two utie drunk and daring, and two sober and penitent, but 
each of whom, like joe, had his dust} stick and bundle The party 
embarked m a passage-loat bound for Giavesend, whence they were 
to proceed on foot to Chatham , the wind was in their favour, and 
they soon left London behind them, a mere dark mist — a giant 
phantom m the air 


CHAPTER XXXII 

Misforiunes, saith the adage, nev-ei come singly There is little 
doubt that troubles are exceedingly gregarious m their nature, and 
flying in flocks, are apt to perch capriciously, ciowdmg on the 
heads of some poor wights until theie is not an inch of room left 
on their unlucky ciowns, and taking no moie notice of others who 
offer as good resting-places foi the soles of then feet, than if they 
Ind no existence It mav have happened that a flight of troubles 
bioodmg over London, and looking out for Joseph YTillct, whom 
they eouldnt find, daited down haphazaid on the hist young man 
that caught their fanev, and settled on him instead However 
this may be, certain it is that on the verv day of Joe’s departiue 
thfty swarmed about the eais of Edward Chester, and did so buzz 
and flap then wings, and persecute him, that he was mostpiofoundly 
w retched 

It was evening, and just eight o’clock, when he and his father, 
having vvme and dessert set befoie them, were left to themselves foi 
the first time that day 1 hey had dined together, but a third person 
had been present during the meal, and until they met at table they 
had not seen each other since the pievious night 

Edvvaid was reserved and silent, Mr Chester was more than 
usually gay , but not caring, as it seemed, to open a conversation 
with one whose humour was so different, he vented the lightness of 
his spirit m smiles and sparkling looks, and made no effort to 
awaken lus attention So they remained for some time the father 
lying on a sofa with his accustomed air of negligence, the son 
seated opposite to him with downcast eves, busied, it was plain, 
with painful and uneasy thoughts 

4 My dear Edward,’ said Mr Chester at length, with a most 
engaging laugh, ‘do not extend your diowsy r influence to the 
decanter Suffer that to circulate, let youi spirits be never so 
stagnant ’ 

Edward begged his pardon, passed it, and relapsed into lus 
fnmei stilt? 
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'You do wiong not to fill your glass/ said Mr Chester, holding 
up his own before the light 4 Wine m modeiation— not in excess, 
for that makes men ugly— has a thousand pleasant influences It 
brightens the eye, improves the voice, imparts a new vivacity to 
one’s thoughts and conversation you should try it, Ned ’ 

4 Ah, father > ’ cried his son, 4 if — ’ 

4 My good fellow,’ interposed the parent hastily, as he set down 
lus glass, and laised his eyebrows with a startled and horrified 
expression, c for Heaven’s sake don’t call me by that obsolete and 
ancient name Have some legard for delicacy Am I grey, oi 
wrinkled, do I go on crutches, have I lost my teeth, that you adopt 
such a mode of address ? Good God, how very coarse 1 ’ 

'I was about to speak to you from my heart, sir,’ returned 
Edward, 4 m the confidence which should subsist between us , and 
you check me m the outset ’ 

'Now do, Ned, do not,’ said Mi Chester, raising his delicate 
hand imploringly, ' talk m that monstrous manner About to speak 
from youi heart Don’t you know that the heait is an ingenious 
part of our formation — the centre of the blood-vessels and all that 
sort of thing — winch has no more to do with what you say oi think, 
than youi knees have? How can you be so very vulgar and 
absurd ? These anatomical allusions should be left to gentlemen 
of the medical profession They aie really not agreeable m society 
You quite surprise me, Ned ’ 

' Well * there are no such things to wound, oi heal, oi have 
regard for I know youi creed, six, and will say no moie,’ letuined 
his son 

'There again,’ said Mr Chester, sipping his wine, 'you are 
wrong I distinctly say there are such things We know there are 
The heaits of animals — of bullocks, sheep, and so forth' — are 
cooked and devoured, as I am told, by the low r er classes, with a vast 
deal of relish Men aie sometimes stabbed to the heart, shot to 
the heart, but as to speaking from the heait, oi to the heait, or 
being warm-hearted, or cold-hearted, or bioken-hearted, or being all 
heart, or having no heart — pah t these things are nonsense, Ned ’ 

k No doubt, sir,’ letuined his son, seeing that he paused for him 
to speak ' No doubt ’ 

' There’s Haredale’s niece, your late fj<ame,’ said Mi Chester, as a 
careless illustration of his meaning ' No doubt m your mind she 
was all heart once Now she has none at all Yet she is the same 
person, Ned, exactly ’ 

' She is a changed person, sir,’ cried Edwaid, reddening , ' and 
changed by vile means, I believe ’ 

'You have had a cool dismissal, have you?’ said his father 
' Poor Ned 1 I told you last night vyhat would happen — May I ask 
you for the nut-crackeis 1 ’ 
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‘ She has been tampered with, and most treacherously deceived/ 
cried Edward, rising from his seat c I never will believe that the 
knowledge of my real position, given her by myself, has worked 
this change I know she is beset and tortured But though our 
contract is at an end, and broken past all redemption, though 



I charge upon her want of fhmness and want of truth, both to 
herself and me , I do not now, and never will believe, that any 
sordid motive, 01 her own unbiassed will, has led her to this 
course — never 1 ’ 

‘You make me blush/ returned his father gaily, foi the folly 


nq 
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of your nature, m which — but we nevei know ourselves — I devoutly 
hope theie is no reflection of my own With regard to the young 
lady herself, she has done what is very natural and proper, my dear 
fellow, what you youiself proposed, as I learn from Haiedale, and 
what I predicted — with no great exeicise of sagacity — she would 
do She supposed you to be rich, or at least quite rich enough , 
and found you pool Marriage is a civil contract , people marry to 
better their worldly condition and improve appearances, it is an 
affair of house and furniture, of livenes, servants, equipage, and so 
forth The lady being poor and you poor also, there is an end of 
the matter You cannot enter upon these considerations, and have 
no manner of business with the ceiemony. I dunk her health in 
this glass, and lespect and honour her for her extreme good sense 
It is a lesson to you Fill yours, Ned 5 

* It is a lesson, 5 letumed his son, ‘by which I hope I may never 
piofit, and if years and experience impiess it on — 5 
‘ Don’t say on the heart,’ mteiposed his father 
‘On men whom the world and its hypocrisy have spoiled,’ said 
Edwaid waimly , ‘ Heaven keep me from its knowledge ’ 

‘Come, sir, 5 returned his father, raising himself a little on the 
sofa, and looking straight towards him, ‘we have had enough of 
this Remember, if you please, your interest, your duty, youi 
moral obligations, your filial affections, and all that sort of thing 
which it is so very delightful and charming to reflect upon , or you 
v ill repent it ’ 

‘ I shall ne\ei repent the preservation of my self-respect, sn,’ 
said Edward. ‘ Foigive me if I say that I will not sacrifice it at 
youi bidding, and that I will not pursue the track which you w^ould 
have me take, and to which the secret share you have had m this 
late separation tends 5 

His father lose a little higher still, and looking at him as though 
curious to know if he were quite lesolved and earnest, diopped 
gently down again, and said m the calmest voice — eating his nuts 
meanwhile, 

‘ Edward, my father had a son, who being a fool like you, and, 
like you, entertaining low and disobedient sentiments, he disinherited 
and cursed one morning after breakfast The circumstance occurs 
to me with a smgulai clearness of ie£ollection this evening I 
remembei eating muffins at the time, with maimalade He led 
a miserable life (the son, I mean) and died early, it was a happy 
i el ease on all accounts, he degiaded the family very much It is 
a sad circumstance, Edward, when a father finds it necessaiy to 
resort to such strong measures ’ 

‘ It is,’ replied Edward, ‘and it is sad when a son, pi offering him 
his love and duty m their best and truest sense, finds himself 
repelled at every turn, and forced to disobey Dear’fathei,’ he 
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added, more earnestly though m a gentler tone, f I have reflected 
many times on what occurred between us when we first discussed 
this subject Let there be a confidence between us , not m terms, 
but truth Hear what I have to say ’ 

£ As I anticipate what it is, and cannot fail to do so, Edwaid, 
returned his father coldly, ‘ I decline I couldn’t possibly I am 
sure it would put me out of temper, which is a state of mind I can’t 
endure If you intend to mar my plans for youi establishment in 
life, and the preservation of that gentility and becoming pride, 
which our family have so long sustained — if, m short, you are 
resolved to take your own course, you must take it, and my curse 
with it I am \eiy sorry, but there’s really no alternative ’ 

£ The curse may pass your lips,’ said Edwaid, £ but it will be but 
empty bieath I do not believe that any man on earth has greater 
power to call one down upon his fellow — least of all, upon his owm 
child — than he has to make one drop of ram or flake of snow fall 
from the clouds above us at his impious bidding Bew r aie, sir, 
what you do ’ 

£ You are very meligious, so exceedingly undutiful, so horribly 
profane,’ rejoined his father, turning his face lazily towaids him, 
and cracking another nut, £ that I positively must interrupt you 
heie It is quite impossible we can continue to go on, upon such 
terms as these If you will do me the favour to ring the bell, the 
seivant will show you to the door Return to this roof no more, 
I^beg you Go, sir, since you have no moral sense remaining , and 
go to the Devil, at my express desne Good day ’ 

Edwaid left the room without another w r oid 01 look, and turned 
his back upon the house for ever 

The father’s face w as slightly flushed and heated, but his manner 
w r as quite unchanged, as he rang the bell again, and addressed the 
servant on his entiance 

‘ Peak — if that gentleman who has just gone out — ’ 

£ I beg your pardon, sir, Mr Edward ? ’ 

£ Were theie more than one, dolt, that you ask the question ? — 
If that gentleman should send here foi his wardrobe, let him have 
it, do you hear? If he should call himself at any time, I’m not at 
home. You’ll tell him so, and shut the door ’ 

So, it soon got whispered about, that Mr Chester was veiy 
unfortunate m his son, w T ho had occasioned him great grief and 
sonow And the good people who heard this and told it again, 
marvelled the moie at his equanimity and even temper, and said 
what an amiable nature that man must have, who, having undergone 
so much, could be so placid and so calm And when Edward’s 
name was spoken, Society shook its head, and laid its finger on 
its lip, and sighed, and looked \ery giave, and those w T ho had sons 
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about his age, waxed wrathful and indignant, and hoped, for 
Yntue’s sake, that he was dead And the world went on turning 
round, as usual, for five years, concerning which this Narrative 
is silent 


CHAPTER XXXIII 

One vintiy evening, eaily m the year of our Loid one thousand 
sexen hundied and eighty, a keen noith wind arose as it grew dark, 
and night came on with black and dismal looks A bitter storm of 
sleet, sharp, dense, and icy-cold, swept the vet streets, and rattled 
on the trembling window s Sign-boards, shaken past endurance m 
their creaking frames, fell crashing on the pavement , old tottering 
chimneys reeled and staggered m the blast, and many a steeple 
rocked again that night, as though the earth were tioubled 

It was not a time foi those who could by any means get light 
and waimth, to biave the fuiy of the weathei In coffee-houses of 
the better soit, guests crowded round the fire, forgot to be political, 
and told each other with a secret gladness that the blast grew fiercer 
every minute Each humble tavern by the water-side, had its group 
of uncouth figures round the hearth, who talked of vessels founder- 
ing at sea, and all hands lost, lelatcd many a dismal tale of ship- 
wreck and drowned men, and hoped that some they knew weie 
safe, and shook their heads in doubt In private dwellings, children 
clustered near the blaze, listening with timid pleasure to tales of 
ghosts and goblins, and tall figuies clad m white standing by bed- 
sides, and people who had gone to sleep m old churches and being 
over-looked had found themselves alone theie at the dead houi of 
the night until they shuddeied at the thought of the dark rooms 
up-stairs, yet loved to hear the wind moan too, and hoped it w ould 
continue bravely Erom time to time these happy rn-dooi people 
stopped to listen, or one held up his finger and cried 1 Hark ' ’ and 
then above the rumbling in the chimney, and the fast pattering on 
the glass, was heard a wailing, rushing sound, which shook the walls 
as though a giant’s hand w^ere on them , then a hoarse roar as if the 
sea had risen, then such a whnl and tumult that the air seemed 
mad , and then, with a lengthened howl, the wdves of w md swept 
on, and left a moment’s interval of rest 

Cheerily, though there were none abroad to see it, shone the 
Maypole light that evening Blessings on the red — deep, ruby, 
glowing red — old curtain of the window, blending into one rich 
stieam of brightness, fire and candle, meat, dunk, and company, 
and gleaming like a jovial e>e upon the bleak waste out, of doors i 
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Within, what carpet like its crunching sand, what music meiry as 
its crackling logs, what perfume like its kitchen’s dainty breath, 
what weather genial as its hearty waimth 1 Blessings on the old 
house, how sturdily it stood 1 How did the vexed wind chafe and 
loar about its stalwait roof, how did it pant and strive with its wide 
chimneys, which still poured forth from their hospitable throats, 
gieat clouds of smoke, and puffed defiance m its face , how, above 
all, did it drive and rattle at the casement, emulous to extinguish 
that cheerful glow, which would not be put down and seemed the 
brighter for the conflict 1 

The profusion too, the rich and lavish bounty, of that goodly 
tavern 1 It was not enough that one fire roared and sparkled on 
its spacious hearth , m the tiles which paved and compassed it, five 
hundred flickering fires burnt brightly also It was not enough 
that one red curtain shut the wild night out, and shed its cheerful 
influence on the room In every saucepan lid, and candlestick, 
and vessel of copper, brass, or tm that hung upon the walls, w r ere 
countless ruddy hangings, flashing and gleaming with every motion 
of the blaze, and offenng, let the eye wander w r here it might, inter- 
minable vistas of the same nch colour The old oak wainscoting, 
the beams, the chairs, the seats, reflected it m a deep dull glimmer 
There were fires and red cuitams m the very eyes of the dnnkers, 
m their buttons, m their liquor, in the pipes they smoked 

Mi Willet sat m what had been his accustomed place five years 
hefoie, with his eyes on the eternal boiler, and had sat there since 
the clock struck eight, giving no other signs of life than breathing 
with a loud and constant snore (though he was wide awake), and 
from time to time putting his glass to his lips, or knocking the ashes 
out of his pipe, and filling it anew It was now half-past ten Mr 
Cobb and long Phil Parkes were his companions, as of old, and 
for two mortal hours and a half, none of the company had pro- 
nounced one w r ord 

Whether people, by dint of sitting together m the same place 
and the same relative positions, and doing exactly the same things 
for a great many years, acquire a sixth sense, or some unknown 
power of influencing each other which serves them in its stead, is 
a question for philosophy to settle But certain it is that old John 
Willet, Mr Parkes, and *Mr Cobb, were one and all firmly of 
opinion that they were very jolly companions — rather choice spirits 
than otherwise , that they looked at each other every now and then 
as if there were a peipetual interchange of ideas going on among 
them, that no man considered himself or his neighbour by any 
means silent, and that each of them nodded occasionally when he 
caught the eye of another, as if he would say £ You have expressed 
yourself extremely well, sir, m relation to that sentiment, and I quite 
agree with you ’ 
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The loom was so veiy waim, the tobacco so very good, and the 
fire so veiy soothing, that Mr Willet by degiees began to doze , 
but as he had perfectly acquned, by dint of^long habit, the art of 
smoking in his sleep, and as his breathing was pretty much the 
same, awake or asleep, saving that m the latter case he sometimes 
experienced a slight difficulty m respiration (such as a carpentei 
meets with when he is planing and comes to a knot), neither of his 
companions was aware of the cncumstance, until he met with one 
of these impediments and was obliged to try again 
4 Johnny’s dropped off,’ said Mr Parkes m a whispei 
‘ Fast as a top/ said Mr Cobb 

Neither of them said any moie until Mr Willet came to another 
knot — one of surpassing obduracy — which bade fan to throw him 
into convulsions, but which he got over at last without w r akmg, by 
an effort quite superhuman 

‘ He sleeps uncommon haid/ said Mr Cobb 
Mr Parkes, who was possibly a hard sleepei himself, lephed with 
some disdain ‘Not a bit on it,’ and dnected his eyes towards a 
handbill pasted over the chimney-piece, which was decorated at the 
top wuth a w oodcut repi esentmg a youth of tender years running 
away very fast, with a bundle over his shoulder at the end of a 
stick, and — to carry out the idea— a finger-post and a mile-stone 
beside him Mr Cobb likewise turned his eyes in the same direc- 
tion, and surveyed the placard as if that weie the fiist time he had 
ever beheld it Now, this was a document which Mr Willet hrd 
himself indited on the disappearance of his son Joseph, acquainting 
the nobility and gentry and the public m gcneial with the cncum- 
stances of his having left his home , describing his dress and ap- 
pearance, and otfeimg a reward of five pounds to any person or 
persons v T ho w r ould pack him up and return him safely to the May- 
pole at Chigwell, or lodge him in any of his Majesty’s jails until 
such time as his fathei should come and claim him In this ad- 
vertisement Mr Willet had obstinately peisisted, despite the advice 
and entreaties of his friends, in desciibmg his son as a ‘young 
boy , 7 and furthermore as being from eighteen inches to a couple 
of feet shorter than he really was, two circumstances which perhaps 
accounted, m some degree, for its never having been productive of 
any^other effect than the tiansmission ter Chigwell at various times 
and at a vast expense, of some five-and-forty runaways varying fiom 
six years old to twelve 

Mr Cobb and Mr Parkes looked mystenously at this composi- 
tion, at each other, and at old John Fiom the time he had pasted 
it up with his own hands, Mr Willet had never by word or sign 
alluded to the subject, 01 encouraged any one else to do so 
Nobody had the least notion what his thoughts or opinions were, 
connected with it, whether he lemembeied it or forgot iff, whether 
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he had any idea that such an event had ever taken place There- 
fore, even while he slept, no one ventured to refer to it 111 his 
presence , and foi such sufficient leasons, these his chosen friends 
were silent now 

Mr Willet had got by this time into such a complication of knots, 
that it was perfectly clear he must wake or die He chose the 
former alternative, and opened his eyes 

‘If he don’t come m five minutes,’ said John, C I shall have 
supper without him ’ 

The antecedent of this pronoun had been mentioned for the last 
time at eight o’clock Messrs Parkes and Cobb being used to this 
style of conversation, replied without difficulty that to be sure 
Solomon was very late, and they wondeied what had happened to 
detain him 

c He an’t blown away, I suppose,’ said Parkes c It’s enough to 
carry a man of his figure off his legs, and easy too. Do you hear 
it? It blows great guns, indeed There’ll be many a crash m the 
Eorest to-night, I reckon, and many a bioken branch upon the 
ground to-monow ’ 

‘ It won’t break anything m the Maypole, I take it, sir,’ returned 
old John ‘ Let it try I give it leave — what’s that? ’ 

‘Ihe wind,’ cried Parkes ‘It’s howling like a Chnstian, and 
has been all night long ’ 

‘Did >ou ever, sir,’ asked John, aftei a minute’s contemplation, 
c hear the wind say “ Maypole ? ” ’ 

0 4 Why, what man ever did ? ’ said Parkes 

‘Nor “ ahoy,” perhaps ? ’ added John 

‘No N01 that either ’ 

‘Very good, sir,’ said Mi Willet, perfectly unmoved, ‘then if 
that was the wind just now, and you’ll wait a little time without 
speaking, you’ll hear it say both words very plain 9 

Mr Willet was right After listening for a few moments, they 
could cleaily hear, above the roai and tumult out of doors, this 
shout repeated, and that with a shrillness and eneigy, which 
denoted that it came from some person 111 gieat distress or teiror 
They looked at each other, turned pale, and held then breath 
No man stirred 

It was 111 this emergency that Mi Willet displayed something 
of that strength of mine? and plenitude of mental resouice, which 
rendered him the admiration of all his friends and neighbours 
After looking at Messrs Parkes and Cobb for some time m silence, 
he clapped his two hands to his cheeks, and sent forth a roar which 
made the glasses dance and 1 aftei s ling — a long-sustamed, discordant 
bellow, that 1 oiled onward with the wind, and startling every echo, 
made the night a hundred times moie boisterous — a deep, loud, 
dismal {nay, that sounded like a human gong Then, with every 
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vein m his head and face swoln with the great exertion, and his 
countenance suffused with a lively purple, he drew a little nearer to 
the fire, and turning his back upon it, said with dignity 

‘ If that’s any comfoit to anybody, they’re welcome to it If it 
an’t, I’m soiry for ’em If either of you two gentlemen likes to go 
out and see what’s the matter, you can I’m not curious, myself’ 
While he spoke the cry diew nearer and nearer, footsteps passed 
the window, the latch of the door was raised, it opened, was violently 
shut again, and Solomon Daisy, with a lighted lantern m his hand, 
and the ram streaming from his disordered dress, dashed into the 
room 



A more complete picture of terror than the little man presented, 
it would be difficult to imagine The perspiration stood in beads 
upon his face, his knees knocked togethei, his every limb trembled, 
the power of articulation was quite gone , "and there he stood, pant- 
ing for breath, gazing on them with such livid ashy looks, that they 
were infected with his fear, though ignorant of its occasion, and, 
reflecting his dismayed and horror-stricken visage, stared back again 
without venturing to question him, until old John Willet, in a fit of 
temporary insanity, made a dive at his cravat, and, seizing him by 
that portion of his dress, shook him to and fro until his very teeth 
appeared to xattle m his head 
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4 Tell us what’s the matter, sn,’ said John, £ or I’ll kill you Tell 
us what’s the mattei, sir, or m another second I’ll have your head 
under the bilei How dare you look like that ? Is anybody 
a-followmg of you ? What do you mean > Say something, or I’ll 
be the death of you, I will ’ 

Mr Willet, 111 his fienzy, was so near keeping his woid to the very 
letter (Solomon Daisy’s eyes already beginning to roll m an alaimmg 
manner, and ceitam guttuial sounds, as of a choking man, to issue 
from his thioat), that the two bystanders, recovering in some degiee, 
plucked him off his victim by mam force, and placed the little clerk 
of Chigwell m a chair Directing a fearful gaze all lound the room, 
he implored them m a faint voice to give him some drink , and 
above all to lock the house-door and close and bar the shutters of 
the room, without a moment’s loss of time The latter request did 
not tend to leassure his hearers, or to fill them with the most 
comfortable sensations , they complied with it, however, with the 
greatest expedition , and having handed him a bumper of brandy- 
and-water, nearly boiling hot, waited to hear what he might have to 
tell them 

4 Oh, Johnny,’ said Solomon, shaking him by the hand 4 Ob, 
Parkes Oh, Tommy Cobb Why did I leave this house to-night * 
On the nineteenth of March — of all nights in the year, on the 
nineteenth of March ' ’ 

They all diew closer to the fine Parkes, who was nearest to the 
door, staited and looked over his shoulder Mr Willet, with great 
indignation, inquired what the devil he meant by that — and then 
said, 4 God foigive me,’ and glanced over his own shoulder, and 
came a little nearer 

4 When I left heie to-mght,’ said Solomon Daisy, 4 1 little thought 
what day of the month it was I have never gone alone into the 
church after dark on this day, foi seven-and-twenty years I have 
heard it said that as we keep our buthdays wfhen we are alive, so 
the ghosts of dead people, who are not easy m their graves, keep 
the day they died upon — How the wind roars t ’ 

Nobody spoke All eyes were fastened on Solomon 

4 1 might have known,’ he said, 4 what night it w as, by the foul 
weather There’s no such night m the whole }ear round as this is, 
always I never sleep quietly m my bed on the nineteenth of 
March ’ # 

4 Go on,’ said Tom Cobb, in a low voice 4 N01 I neithei ’ 

Solomon Daisy raised his glass to his lips , put it down upon the 
floor with such a trembling hand that the spoon tinkled m it like a 
little bell , and continued thus 

4 Have I ever said that we are always brought back to this subject 
111 some strange way, when the nineteenth of this month comes 
round ? Dq you suppose it was by accident, I forgot to wind up the 
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church-clock ? I never forgot it at any othei time, though it’s such 
a clumsy thing that it has to be wound up every day Why should 
it escape my memoiy on this day of all others ? 

‘ I made as much haste down there as Rcould when I went from 
here, but I had to go home first for the keys , and the wind and ram 
being dead against me all the way, it was pretty well as much as I 
could do at times to keep my legs I got there at last, opened the 
church-door, and went m I had not met a soul all the way, and 
you may judge whether it was dull or not Neither of you would 
bear me company If you could have known what was to come, 
you’d have been m the right 

£ The wind was so stiong, that it was as much as I could do to 
shut the chuich-door by putting my whole weight against it , and 
even as it was, it buist wide open twice, with such stiength that any 
of you w r ould have sw orn, if you had been leaning against it, as I was, 
that somebody was pushing on the other side However, I got the 
key turned, went into the belfry, and wound up the clock — which w T as 
very near run down, and w r ould have stood stock-still m half an hour 
c As I took up my lantern again to leave the church, it came upon 
me all at once that this was the nineteenth of Maich It came 
upon me with a kind of shock, as if a hand had struck the thought 
upon my foiehead , at the very same moment, I heard a voice out- 
side the towei — rising from among the graves ’ 

Here old John precipitately interrupted the speaker, and begged 
that if Mr Parkes (w r ho was seated opposite to him and was staring 
directly over his head) saw anything, he w r ould have the goodness 
to mention it Mr Parkes apologised, and lemaiked that he was 
only listening , to which Mr Willet angrily retorted, that his listening 
with that kind of expression m his face was not agreeable, and that 
if he couldn’t look like other people, he had better put his pocket- 
handkerchief over his head Mi Paikes with great submission 
pledged himself to do so, if again lequired, and John Willet turning 
to Solomon desned him to pioceed Aftei waiting until a violent 
gust of wind and ram, which seemed to shake even that sturdy house 
to its foundation, had passed away, the little man complied 

‘ Never tell me that it was my fancy, or that it was any other 
sound which I mistook for that I tell you of I heard the wind 
whistle through the arches of the church I heard the steeple stiam 
and creak I heaid the ram as it came driving against the walls 
I felt the bells shake I saw the ropes sway to and fro And I 
heard that voice ’ 

‘ What did it say ? ’ asked Tom Cobb 

‘ I don’t know what, I don’t know that it spoke It gave a kind 
of cry, as any one of us might do, if something dreadful followed us 
m a dream, and came upon us unawares, and then it died off. 
seeming to pass quite round the church ’ 
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£ I don’t see much in that,’ said John, drawing a long breath, and 
looking round him like a man who felt relieved 

£ Peihaps not,’ returned his friend, £ but that’s not all ’ 

£ What more do you mean to say, sir, is to come?’ asked John, 
pausing in the act of wiping his face upon his apron £ What are 
you a-going to tell us of next ? ’ 

£ What I saw ’ 

£ Saw 1 ’ echoed all three, bending foiwaid 

£ When I opened the chuich-dooi to come out,’ said the little 
man, with an expression of face which bore ample testimony to the 
sincerity of his conviction, £ when I opened the chuich-door to come 
out, which I did suddenly, for I wanted to get it shut again before 
another gust of wind came up, there crossed me — so close, that by 
stretching out my finger I could have touched it — something in the 
likeness of a man It was baieheaded to the storm It turned its 
face without stopping, and fixed its eyes on mine It was a ghost — 
a spirit ’ 

£ Whose ? ’ they all three cried togethei 

In the excess of his emotion (for he fell back tiemblmg m his 
chair, and waved his hand as if entreating them to question him no 
further), his answer was lost on all but old John Willet, who 
happened to be seated close beside him 

£ Who t ’ cried Parkes and Tom Cobb, looking eageily by turns 
at Solomon Daisy and at Mr Willet £ Who was it ? ’ 

^Gentlemen,’ said Mr Willet after a long pause, £ you needn’t 
ask The likeness of a murdered man This is the nineteenth 
of Maich ’ 

A profound silence ensued 

£ If you’ll take my advice,’ said John, c we had better, one and all, 
keep this a secret Such tales would not be liked at the Warren 
Let us keep it to oui selves foi the present time at all events, 01 w r e 
may get into trouble, and Solomon may lose his place Whether it 
was really as he says, or whether it w T asn’t, is no matter Right or 
wrong, nobody would believe him As to the probabilities, I 
don’t myself think,’ said Mr Willet, eyeing the corners of the room 
m a manner which show r ed that, like some other philosophers, he was 
not quite easy in his theoiy, £ that a ghost as had been a man of 
sense m his lifetime, w r ouki be out a-walkmg m such w r eather — I 
only know that I wouldn’t, if I was one ’ 

But this heretical doctrine was stiongly opposed by the othei 
three, who quoted a gieat many precedents to show that bad weather 
was the very time for such appearances, and Mr Parkes (who had 
had a ghost in his family, by the mother’s side) argued the matter 
wuth so much ingenuity and force of illustration, that John was only 
saved from having to letract his opinion by the opportune appeal - 
ance of supper, to which they applied themselves with a dreadful 
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relish Even Solomon Daisy himself, by dint of the elevating 
influences of fhe, lights, brandy, and good company, so far recovered 
as to handle his knife and folk in a highly creditable manner, and 
to display a capacity both of eating and drfnkmg, such as banished 
all fear of his having sustained any lasting injury from his fright 

Supper done, they ciowded round the Are again, and, as is 
common on such occasions, piopounded all manner of leading 
questions calculated to surround the story with new horrois and 
surprises But Solomon Daisy, notwithstanding these temptations, 
adhered so steadily to his original account, and repeated it so often, 
with such slight variations, and with such solemn asseveiations 
of its truth and reality, that his hearers were (with good reason) 
more astonished than at first As he took John Willet’s view of 
the matter m regard to the propriety of not bruiting the tale 
abroad, unless the spirit should appear to him again, m which case 
it would be necessary to take immediate counsel with the clergyman, 
it was solemnly resolved that it should be hushed up and kept quiet 
And as most men like to have a secret to tell which may exalt 
their own importance, they ai lived at this conclusion with peifect 
unanimity 

As it was by this time growing late, and was long past their usual 
hour of separating, the cronies parted for the night Solomon Daisy, 
with a fresh candle m his lantern, repaired homewaids under the 
escort of long Phil Parkes and Mr Cobb, who weie rather moie 
nervous than himself Mr Willet, after seeing them to the dpor, 
returned to collect his thoughts with the assistance of the boiler, and 
to listen to the storm of wind and rain, which had not yet abated 
one jot of its fury 


CHAPTER XXXIV 

Before old John had looked at the boilei quite tw r enty minutes, 
he got his ideas into a focus, and brought them to bear upon 
Solomon Daisy’s story The more he thought of it the more 
impressed he became with a sense of fys own wisdom, and a desire 
that Mr Haredale should be impressed with it likewise At length, 
to the end that he might sustain a principal and important character 
m the affair , and might have the start of Solomon aiffl his two 
friends, through wfliose means he knew the adventure, with a variety 
of exaggerations, would be known to at least a score of people, and 
most likely to Mr Haredale himself, by bieakfast-time to-morrow, 
he determined to repair to the Warren before going to bed 

'Pie’s my landlord,’ thought John, as he took a candle m his 
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hand, and setting it down m a corner out of the wind’s way, opened 
a casement m the rear of the house, looking towards the stables 
4 We haven’t met of late years so often as w e used to do — changes 
are taking place m the Tamily — it’s desirable that I should stand as 
well with them, m point of dignity, as possible — the whispering 
about of this heie tale will anger him — it’s good to have confidences 
with a gentleman of his natui’, and set one’s-self right besides 
Halloa there > Hugh — Hugh Hal-]oa 1 ’ 

When he had repeated this shout a dozen times, and started 
every pigeon fiom its slumbers, a door m one of the ruinous old 
buildings opened, and a rough voice demanded what w as amiss now, 
that a man couldn’t even have his sleep m quiet 

4 What 1 Haven’t you sleep enough, growdei, that }ou’re not to 
be knocked up for once said John 

4 No,’ replied the voice, as the speaker yawned and shook himself 
4 Not half enough ’ 

4 1 don’t knowhow you can sleep, with the wind a bellow sing and 
1 oaring about you, making the tiles fl} like a pack of cards,’ said 
John, ‘but no matter foi that Wrap yourselkup m something or 
another, and come here, for you must go as far as the Warren w ith 
me And look shaip about it ’ 

Hugh, with much low growling and muttering, went back into his 
lair , and presently reappeaied, carrying a lantern and a cudgel, and 
em eloped fiom head to foot m an old, frow r zy, slouching horse-cloth 
Mr Willet received this figuie at the back-door, and ushered him 
into the bar, while he wrapped himself in sundry great-coats and 
capes, and so tied and knotted his face m shawls and handkerchiefs, 
that how he breathed w r as a mystery 

4 You don’t take a man out of doors at near midnight m such 
weather, without putting some heart into him, do you, master ? ’ said 
Hugh 

4 Yes I do, sir,’ returned Mr Willet 4 1 put the heart (as you call 
it) into him when he has brought me safe home again, and his 
standing steady on his legs an’t of so much consequence So hold 
that light up, if you please, and go on a step or two before, to show 
the vva> ’ 

Hugh obe}ed with a very mdiffeient grace, and a longing glance 
at the bottles Old John, laying stuct injunctions on his cook to 
keep the doors locked m his absence, and to open to nobody but 
himself on pam of dismissal, followed him into the blustering dark- 
ness out of doors 

The way was wet and dismal, and the night so black, that if Mr 
Willet had been his own pilot, he would have walked into a deep 
horse-pond within a few hundred yaids of his own house, and would 
certainly have terminated his career m that ignoble sphere of action 
But Hugh, who had a sight as keen as any hawk’s, and, apart from 
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that endowment, could have found his way blindfold to any place 
within a dozen miles, dragged old John along, quite deaf to his 
remonstrances, and took his own course without the slightest 
reference to, or notice of, his master So "they made head against 
the wind as they best could , Hugh crushing the wet grass beneath 
his heavy tiead, and stalking on after his ordinary savage fashion , 
John Willet following at aim’s length, picking his steps, and looking 
about him, now for bogs and ditches, and now for such stiay ghosts 
as might be wandenng abroad, with looks of as much dismay and 
uneasiness as his immovable face was capable of expiessmg 
At length they stood upon the broad gravel-walk before the 
Warren-house The building was profoundly dark, and none were 
moving neai it save themselves From one solitary turret-chamber, 
however, there shone a ray of light, and towaids this speck of 
comfoit m the cold, cheeiless, silent scene, Mr Willet bade Ins pilot 
lead him 

‘The old loom,’ said John, looking timidly upward, £ Mr 
Reuben’s own apartment, God be with us t I wondei his bi other 
likes to sit there, seriate at night — on this night too ’ 

‘ Why, where else should he sit ? 9 asked Hugh, holding the 
lantern to his bieast, to keep the candle fiom the wind, while he 
trimmed it with his fingers ‘ It’s snug enough, an’t it 3 ’ 

‘ Snug 1 ’ said John indignantly 4 You have a comfoi table idea 
of snugness, you have, sir. Do you know what w r as done in that 
loom, you ruffian ? ’ 

4 Why, what is it the worse for that 1 ’ cued Hugh, looking into 
John’s fat face ‘Does it keep out the ram, and snow, and wind, 
the less for that ? Is it less waim or diy, because a man was killed 
theie ? Ha, ha, ha J Never believe it, master One man’s no 
such matter as that comes to ’ 

Mr Willet fixed his dull eyes on his follower, and began — by a 
species of inspiration — to think it just barely possible that he was 
something of a dangerous character, and that it might be advisable 
to get rid of him one of these days He was too prudent to say 
anything, with the journey home before him, and therefore turned 
to the iron gate before which this brief dialogue had passed, and 
pulled the handle of the bell that hung beside it The tunet at 
which the light appealed being at one ^corner of the building, and 
only divided from the path by one of the garden-walks, upon which 
this gate opened, Mr Haredale thiew up the window dnectly, and 
demanded who was there 

‘ Begging pardon, sir,’ said John, ‘ I knew you sat up late, and 
made bold to come round, having a word to say to you ’ 

‘ Willet — is it not? ’ 

‘ Of the Maypole — at your service, sir ’ 

Mr Haredale closed the window, and withdrew He presently 
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appeared at a door m the bottom of the tunet, and coming across 
the garden-walk, unlocked the gate and let them m 
£ You are a late visitor, Willet What is the matter? ' 

6 Nothing to speak of, sir,’ said John, £ an idle tale, I thought 
you ought to know of , nothing more 5 

£ Let youi man go forward with the lantern, and give me youi 
hand The stans are crooked and narrow Gently with your light, 
fnend You swing it like a censer ’ 

Hugh, who had already reached the tunet, held it more steadily, 
and ascended first, turning round from time to time to shed his 
light downwaid on the steps Mr Haredale following next, eyed 
his lowering face with no great favour , and Hugh, looking down on 
him, returned his glances w ith interest, as they climbed the winding 
stairs 

1 It terminated m a little ante-room adjoining that from which they 
had seen the light Mr Haredale enteied first, and led the way 
through it into the latter chamber, where he seated himself at a 
writing-table fiom which he had lisen when they had lung the bell 
£ Come m,’ he said, beckoning to old John, who remained bowing 
at the dooi £ Not you, fnend,’ he added hastily to Hugh, who 
entered also £ Willet, why do you bring that fellow here ? ’ 

‘Why, sir,’ leturned John, elevating his eyebrows, and lowering 
his \01ce to the tone in which the question had been asked him, 
c he’s a good guard, you see ’ 

^Don’t be too sure of that,’ said Mr Haiedale, looking tow aids 
him as he spoke £ I doubt it He has an evil eye ’ 

£ Theie’s no imagination m his eye,’ returned Mr Willet, glancing 
o\ er his shoulder at the organ m question, £ certainly ’ 

£ There is no good there, be assured? said Mr Haredale. £ Wait 
in that little room, friend, and close the door between us ’ 

Hugh shiugged his shoulders, and vuth a disdainful look, which 
showed, either that he had overheard, or that he guessed the 
purport of their whispering, did as he w r as told When he was shut 
out, Mr Haredale turned to John, and bade him go on with what 
he had to say, but not to speak too loud, for there w ere quick ears 
yonder 

Thus cautioned, Mr Willet, m an oily whisper, recited all that he 
had heard and said that night , la> mg particular stress upon his own 
sagacity, upon his great regard foi the family, and upon his solicitude 
for their peace of mind and happiness The stoiy moved his 
auditor much more than he had expected Mr. Haredale often 
changed his attitude, rose and paced the room, returned again, 
desired him to lepeat, as nearly as he could, the very words that 
Solomon had used, and gave so many other signs of being disturbed 
and ill at ease, that even Mr Willet was surprised 

£ You did quite right,’ he said, at the end of a long conversation. 
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4 to bid them keep this stoiy secret It is a foolish fancy on the 
part of this weak-brained man, bred m his fears and superstition 
But Miss Haredale, though she would know it to be so, would be 
disturbed by it if it reached her ears , it is too nearly connected 
with a subject very painful to us all, to be heard with indifference 


You were most prudent, and have laid me undei a great obligation 
I thank you \ ery much ’ 

This was equal to John’s most sanguine expectations, but he 
would have piefeired Mr Haiedale’s looking at him when he 
spoke, as if he leally did thank him, to his walking up and down, 
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speaking by fits and starts, often stopping with his eyes fixed on the 
ground, moving hurnedly on again, like one distracted, and seeming 
almost unconscious of ' 7 hat he said or did 

This, however, was his manner, and it was so embarrassing to 
John that he sat quite passive for a long time, not knowing what to 
do At length he rose Mr Haiedale stared at him for a moment 
as though he had quite forgotten his being present, then shook 
hands with him, and opened the door Hugh, who was, or feigned 
to be, fast asleep on the ante-chamber floor, sprang up on their 
entrance, and throwing his cloak about him, grasped his stick and 
lantern, and prepared to descend the stairs 

4 Stay,’ said Mr Haredale 4 Will this man drink ? ’ 

* Drink 1 He’d drink the Thames up, if it was stiong enough, 
sir,’ replied John Willet 4 He’ll have something when he gets 
home He’s better without it, now, sn ’ 

4 Nay. Half the distance is done,’ said Hugh 4 What a hard 
master you aie 1 I shall go home the better for one glassful, half- 
way Come t ’ 

As John made no reply, Mr Haredale brought out a glass of 
liquor, and gave it to Hugh, who, as he took it m his hand, threw 
part of it upon the floor 

4 What do you mean by splashing your drink about a gentleman’s 
house, sir?’ said John 

4 I’m drinking a toast,’ Hugh lejomed, holding the glass above 
his "head, and fixing his eyes on Mr Haredale’s face, 4 a toast to 
this house and its master ’ With that he mutteied something to 
himself, and drank the rest, and setting down the glass, pieceded 
them without anothei word 

John was a good deal scandalised by this observance, but seeing 
that Mr Haredale took little heed of what Hugh said or did, and 
that his thoughts were otherwise employed, he offered no apology, 
and went m silence down the stairs, across the walk, and through 
the garden-gate They stopped upon the outei side for Hugh to 
hold the light while Mr Haredale locked it on the inner, and then 
John saw with wondei (as he often afterwards 1 elated), that he was 
very pale, and that his face had changed so much and grown so 
haggard since their entrance, that he almost seemed anothei man 
They weie in the open ro&d again, and John Willet was walking 
on behind his escoit, as he had come, thinking veiy steadily of 
what he had just now seen, when Hugh diew him suddenly aside, 
and almost at the same instant three horsemen swept past — the 
nearest blushed his shouldei even then — who, checking their steeds 
as suddenly as they could, stood still, and waited for their coming 
up 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

When John Willet saw that the horsemen wheeled smartly lound, 
and diew up three abreast m the nanow road, waiting for him and 
his man to join them, it occurred to him with unusual precipitation 
that they must be highwaymen, and had Plugh been armed with a 
blunderbuss, m place of his stout cudgel, he would certainly have 
ordered him to fire it off at a venture, and would, while the word of 
command was obe>ed, have consulted his own personal safety m 
immediate flight Under the circumstances of disadvantage, how- 
ever, m which he and his guard were placed, he deemed it piudent 
to adopt a different style of generalship, and therefore whispered his 
attendant to address them m the most peaceable and courteous 
teims. By way of acting up to the spirit and letter of this m- 
stiuction, Hugh stepped forward, and flounshmg his staff before 
the veiy eyes of the uder nearest to him, demanded loughly what 
be and his fellows meant by so nearly galloping over them, and why 
they scoured the king’s highway at that late hour of night 

The man whom he addressed was beginning an angry reply m the 
same strain, when he was checked by the horseman m the centie, 
who, interposing with an air of authority, inquired in a somewhat 
loud but not harsh 01 unpleasant voice . 

‘ Pray, is this the London road ? ’ 

£ If you follow it light, it is,’ replied Hugh roughly 
‘Nay, brother,’ said the sune peison, ‘you’ie but a churlish 
Englishman, if Englishman }ou be — which I should much doubt 
but for your tongue Your companion, I am sure, will answer me 
more civilly. How say you, friend ? ’ 

‘ I say it ts the London road, sn,’ answered John ‘ And I wish/ 
he added m a subdued voice, as he turned to Hugh, { that you was 
m any other road, you vagabond Are you tired of youi life, sir, 
that you go a-trymg to provoke three great neck-oi- -nothing chaps, 
that could keep on running over us, back’ards and for’ards, till we 
was dead, and then take our bodies up behind ’em, and diown us 
ten miles off n 

‘ How far is it to London ? ’ inquired the same speakei 
c Why, from here, sir/ answered John, persuasively, ‘it’s thnteen 
\ ery easy mile ’ 

The adjective was thiown m, as an inducement to the tiavellers 
to ride away with all speed , but instead of having tne desired 
effect, it elicited fiom the same person, the remaik, £ Thirteen miles J 
That’s a long distance * ’ which was followed by a short pause of 
indecision 
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4 Pray/ said the gentleman, are there any inns hereabouts ? ’ 

At the word ‘inns/ John plucked up his spirit m a suipnsmg 
manner , his fears rolled off like smoke , all the landloid stirred 
w ithm him o 

4 Theie are no inns/ rejoined Mr Willet, with a strong emphasis 
on the plural numbei , 4 but there’s a Inn — one Inn — the Maypole 
Inn That’s a Inn indeed You won’t see the like of that Inn 
often ’ 

4 You keep it, perhaps?’ said the horseman, smiling 
4 1 do, sir/ leplied John, gieatly wondering how he had found 
this out 

4 And how far is the Maypole fiom heie ** 

‘About a mile 5 — John was going to add that it was the easiest 
mile m all the world, w r hen the third rider, who had hitherto kept a 
little m the rear, suddenly intei posed 

£ And have you one excellent bed, landloid ? Hem f A bed that 
you can recommend — a bed that you are sure is well aired — a bed 
that has been slept in by some perfectly respectable and unex- 
ceptionable person ? ’ 

4 We don’t take m no tagiag and bobtail at oui house, sir/ 
answeied John 4 And as to the bed itself — 5 

e Say, as to three beds/ interposed the gentleman who had spoken 
before , 4 foi we shall want three if we stay, though my friend only 
speaks of one ’ 

4 No, no, my loid , you aie too good, you aie too kind , but youi 
life is of fat too much impoitance to the nation m these poitentous 
times, to be placed upon a le\el with one so useless and so poor 
as mine A great cause, my lord, a mighty cause, depends on you 
You are its leadei and its champion, its advanced guard and its van. 
It is the cause of oui altars and our homes, our country and our 
faith Let me sleep on a chair — the carpet— any where No one 
will lepme if I take cold or fever. Let John Grueby pass the 
night beneath the open sky — no one will pme for him But forty 
thousand men of this our island m the wave (exclusive of w r omen 
and children) met then eyes and thoughts on Lord George Gordon, 
and eveiy day, from the rising up of the sun to the going down 
of the same, pray for his health and ugour My lord/ said 
the speaker, using m his stirrups, 4 it is a glorious cause, and must 
not be forgotten. My lbrd, it is a mighty cause, and must not 
be endangered My loid, it is a holy cause, and must not be 
deserted 5 

‘It is a holy cause/ exclaimed his lordship, lifting up his hat 
wuth gieat solemnity ‘Amen ’ 

4 John Grueby/ said the long-winded gentleman, m a tone of 
mild repioof, 4 his loidship said Amen ’ 

4 1 heat d my lord, sir/ said the man, sitting like a statue on his hoise. 
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4 And did not you say Amen, likewise > ’ 

To which John Grueby made no reply at all, but sat looking 
straight before him 

4 You surprise me, Grueby,’ said the gentlerfian 4 At a crisis like 
the present, when Queen Elizabeth, that maiden monarch, weeps 
within her tomb, and Bloody Mary, with a brow of gloom and 
shadow, stalks triumphant — ’ 

4 Oh, sir,’ cried the man, gruffly, 4 where’s the use of talking of 
Bloody Mary, under such circumstances as the present, when my 
lord’s wet through, and tired with hard riding ? Let’s either go on 
to London, sir, or put up at once , or that unfort’nate Bloody 
Mary will have more to answer for — and she’s done a deal more 
harm in her grave than she ever did m her lifetime, I believe.’ 

By this time Mr Willet, who had never heaid so many words 
spoken togethei at one time, or deliveied with such volubility and 
emphasis as by the long-winded gentleman , and whose brain, being 
wholly unable to sustain or compass them, had quite given itself up 
for lost , recovered so far as to observe that there was ample ac- 
commodation at the Maypole for all the party good beds , neat 
wmes , excellent entertainment for man and beast , private rooms 
for large and small paities, dinners dressed upon the shoitest 
notice , choice stabling, and a lock-up coach-house , and, in shoit, 
to run over such recommendatory scraps of language as w r ere 
painted up on various portions of the building, and which in the 
course of some forty years he had learnt to repeat with tolerable 
correctness He was considering whether it w r as at all possible to 
insert any novel sentences to the same purpose, when the gentleman 
who had spoken fiist, turning to him of the long wind, exclaimed, 

4 What say you, Gashford ? Shall we tarry at this house he speaks 
of, or press forward ? You shall decide ’ 

4 1 would submit, my lord, then,’ returned the person he appealed 
to, m a silky tone, 4 that your health and spirits — so important, 
under Providence, to our great cause, oui puie and truthful cause 7 
— here his lordship pulled off his hat again, though it was raining 
hard — 4 require refreshment and repose ’ 

4 Go on before, landlord, and show the w r a>,’ said Loid Geoige 
Gordon , 4 w r e will follow at a footpace ’ 

4 If you’ll give me leave, my lord,’ said John Grueby, in a low 
voice, 4 I’ll change my proper place, anS ride befoie >011 The 
looks of the landlord’s friend are not over honest, and it may be as 
well to be cautious with him 7 

1 John Grueby is quite right,’ interposed Mr Gashfoid, falling 
back hastily 4 My loid, a life so precious as yours must not be put 
m peril Go forward, John, by all means If you have any reason 
to suspect the fellow, blow his biams out 7 

John made no answei, but looking straight before him, as his 
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custom seemed to be when the secietary spoke, bade Hugh push 
on, and followed close behind him Then came his lordship, with 
Mr Willet at his bridle lein , and, last of all, his lordship’s secretary 
— for that, it seemed, was Gashford’s office 

Hugh stiode briskly on, often looking back at the servant, whose 
horse was close upon his heels, and glancing with a leer at his 
holster case of pistols, by which he seemed to set great store He 
was a square-built, strong-made, bull-necked fellow, of the true 
English breed, and as Hugh measuied him with his eye, he 
measured Hugh, regarding him meanwhile with a look of bluff 
disdain He was much older than the Maypole man, being to all 
appearance five-and-forty , but was one of those self-possessed, 
hard-headed, impel tuibable fellows, who, if they are ever beaten at 
fisticuffs, or other kmd of warfare, never know it, and go on coolly 
till they win 

£ If I led you wrong now,’ said Hugh, tauntingly, £ you’d — ha ha 
ha t — you’d shoot me through the head, I suppose ’ 

John Grueby took no more notice of this remark than if he had 
been deaf and Hugh dumb , but kept riding on quite comfortably, 
with his eyes fixed on the horizon 

£ Did you e\er tiy a fall with a man when you were young, 
master ? ’ said Hugh £ Can you make any play at smgle-stick ? ’ 
John Grueby looked at him sideways w T ith the same contented 
air, but deigned not a word m answ er 

£ —-Like this ? ’ said Hugh, giving his cudgel one of those skilful 
flourishes, 111 which the rustic of that time delighted £ Whoop 1 ’ 

< — Qi that,’ returned John Grueby, beating down his guaid with 
his whip, and striking him on the head with its butt end £ Yes, I 
played a little once You wear your hair too long , I should have 
cracked youi crown if it had been a little shorter ’ 

It was a pretty smart, loud-sounding rap, as it was, and evidently 
astonished Hugh, who, for the moment, seemed disposed to drag 
his new acquaintance from his saddle But his face betokening 
neither malice, triumph, rage, nor any lingering idea that he had 
given him offence , his eyes gazing steadily m the old direction, and 
his manner being as careless and composed as if he had meiely 
brushed aw T ay a fly , Hugh was so puzzled, and so disposed to look 
upon him as a customer gf almost supernatural toughness, that he 
meiely laughed, and cried £ Well done 1 ’ then, sheeimg off a little, 
led the w r ay m silence 

Before the lapse of many minutes the party halted at the Maypole 
door Lord George and his secretary quickly dismounting, gave 
their horses to their servant, w r ho, under the guidance of Hugh, 
repaired to the stables Right glad to escape fiom the inclemency 
of the night, they followed Mr Willet into the common room, and 
stood warming themselves and drying their clothes before the 
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cheerful fire, while he busied himself with such ordeis and piepara- 
tions as his guest’s high quality required 

As he bustled in and out of the room indent on these arrange- 
ments, he had an opportunity of observing the two travellers, of 
whom, as yet, he knew nothing but the voice The lord, the 
great personage who did the Maypole so much honour, was about 
the middle height, of a slender make, and sallow complexion, with 
an aquiline nose, and long hair of a reddish brown, combed 
peifectly straight and smooth about his eais, and slightly powdered, 
but without the faintest vestige of a curl He was attired, under 
his great-coat, in a full suit of black, quite free from any ornament, 
and of the most precise and sober cut The gravity of his dress, 
together with a certain lankness of cheek and stiffness of deport- 
ment, added neaily ten yeais to his age, but his figure was that of 
one not yet past thirty As he stood musing in the red glow of 
the fire, it was striking to obseive his very bright laige eye, which 
betrayed a restlessness of thought and purpose, singularly at 
variance with the studied composure and sobriety of his mien, and 
with his quaint and sad apparel It had nothing harsh or ciuel in 
its expression , neither had his face, which was thin and mild, and 
wore an an of melancholy , but it was suggestive of an air of in- 
definable uneasiness, which infected those who looked upon him, 
and filled them with a kind of pity for the man though why it 
did so, they would have had some trouble to explain 

Gashford, the secietary, w r as taller, angularly made, high-shouldered, 
bony, and ungraceful His dress, m imitation of his superior, was 
demure and staid m the extieme , his manner, formal and con- 
strained This gentleman had an overhanging brow, great hands 
and feet and ears, and a pan of eyes that seemed to have made an 
unnatural retreat into his head, and to have dug themselves a cave 
to hide m His manner was smooth and humble, but very sly and 
slinking He wore the aspect of a man who was always lying m 
wait for something that wouldn't come to pass, but he looked 
patient — very patient — and fawned like a spaniel dog Even now, 
while he warmed and rubbed his hands before the blaze, he had 
the air of one who only presumed to enjoy it m his degree as a 
commoner , and though he knew his lord was not regarding him, 
he looked into his face from time to trine, and with a meek and 
deferential manner, smiled as if foi piactice 

Such %ere the guests whom old John Willet, with a fixed and 
leaden eye, surveyed a hundred times, and to whom he now 
advanced with a state candlestick m each hand, beseeching them 
to follow him into a worthier chambei £ For my lord,’ said John 
— it is odd enough, but certain people seem to have as gieat a 
pleasure m pronouncing titles as their owners have m wearing them 
' — ‘ this room, my lord, isn’t at all the sort of place for yomlordship, 
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and I have to beg youi lordship’s pardon foi keeping you here, my 
lord, one minute ’ 

With this address, John ushered them up-stans into the state 
apartment, which, lik? many other things of state, was cold and 
comfortless. Their own footsteps, reverb eiating through the 



spacious room, struck upon their hearing with a hollow sound , and 
its damp and chilly atmosphere was lendered doubly cheerless by 
contrast with the homely warmth they had deserted 

It was of no use, however, to propose a return to the place they 
had quitted, for the preparations went on so briskly that there was 
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no time to stop them John, with the tall candlesticks m his hands, 
bowed them up to the fire-place , Hugh, striding m with a lighted 
biand and pile of fire-wood, cast it down upon the hearth, and set 
it m a blaze , Tohn Grueby (who had a great blue cockade m his 
hat, which he appeared to despise mightily) brought m the port- 
manteau he had carried on his horse, and placed it on the floor , 
and presently all three were busily engaged m drawing out the 
screen, laying the cloth, inspecting the beds, lighting fires m the 
bediooms, expediting the supper, and making everything as cosy 
and as snug as might be, on so short a notice In less than an 
hour’s time, supper had been served, and ate, and cleared away , 
and Lord George and his secretary, with slippered feet, and legs 
stretched out before the fire, sat over some hot mulled wine together 
£ So ends, my lord,’ said Gashford, filling his glass with gieat 
complacency, £ the blessed work of a most blessed day ’ 

‘ And of a blessed yesterday,’ said his loidship, raising his head 
‘Ah 1 ’ — and heie the secretary clasped his hands— £ a blessed 
yesterday indeed * The Protestants of Suffolk are godly men 
and tiue Though others of our countrymen have lost their way 
in darkness, e\en as we, my lord, did lose our load to-night, thens 
is the light and glory ’ 

£ Did I move them, Gashford ? ’ said Lord George 
£ Move them, my lord > Move them t They cried to be led on 
against the Papists, they vowed a dreadful vengeance on their heads, 
they roared like men possessed — ’ 

4 But not by devils,’ said his lord n 

£ By devils 1 my lord } By angels ’ 

£ Yes — oh surely — by angels, no doubt,’ said Lord George, 
thrusting his hands into his pockets, taking them out again to bite 
his nails, and looking uncomfortably at the fiie £ Of course by 
angels — eh, Gashford ? ’ 

£ You do not doubt it, my loid ? ’ said the secretary 
£ No — no,’ returned his lord £ No Why should I ? I suppose 
it would be decidedly irreligious to doubt it — wouldn’t it, Gashford ? 
Though there certainly were,’ he added, without waiting for an 
answer, c some plaguy ill-looking characters among them ’ 

£ When you warmed,’ said the secretary, looking sharply at the 
other’s downcast eyes, which brightened slowly as he spoke, 
c when you warmed into that noble outbreak , when you told 
them that you were never of the lukewarm 01 the timid tribe, and 
bade them take heed that they were prepared to follow one 
who would lead them on, though to the very death , when you 
spoke of a hundred and twenty thousand men across the Scottish 
border who would take their own redress at any time, if it were 
not conceded , when you cried £ Perish the Pope and all his base 
adherents } the penal laws against them shall never be repealed 
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while Englishmen have hearts and hands ’ — and waved your own 
and touched your sword, and when they cried 4 No Popery and 
you cried 4 No, not even if we wade in blood,’ and they threw up 
their hats and cued 4 Puri ah 1 not even if we w r ade m blood , No 
Poperty 1 Loid George 1 Down with the Papists — Vengeance on 
their heads ’ when this w r as said and done, and a w r ord from you, 
my lord, could raise 01 still the tumult — ah t then I felt what gieat- 
ness was indeed, and thought, When was theie ever power like this 
of Lord Geoige Goidon’s 1 ’ 

4 It’s a great powei You’ie right It is a gieat power'’ he 
cried with sparkling eyes 4 But — dear Gashford — did I really say 
all that?’ 

4 And how much more 1 ’ cried the secietary, looking upwards 
4 Ah » how much more 1 ’ 

4 And I told them what you say, about the one hundred and forty 
thousand men m Scotland, did I he asked with evident delight 
4 That was bold ’ 

4 Our cause is boldness Tiuth is alwajs bold ’ 

4 Certainly So is religion She’s bold, Gashford ? ’ 

4 The tiue religion is, my lord ’ 

4 And that’s ours,’ he rejoined, moving uneasily m his seat, and 
biting his nails as though he would pare them to the quick 4 There 
can be no doubt of ours being the true one You feel as certain 
of that as I do, Gashford, don’t you ? ’ 

4 Does my lord ask me’ whined Gashford, drawing his chair nearer 
with an injured ail, and la} mg his bioad flat hand upon the table , 
c me,’ he repeated, bending the dark hollows of his eyes upon him 
with an umvholesome smile, 4 who, stricken by the magic of his 
eloquence 111 Scotland but a yeai ago, abjured the enors of the 
Romish church, and clung to him as one whose timely hand had 
plucked me from a pit ? ’ 

4 True No — no I — I didn’t mean it,’ replied the other, shaking 
him by the hand, rising from his seat, and pacing restlessly about 
the room 4 It’s a proud thing to lead the people, Gashford,’ he 
added as he made a sudden halt 

4 By force of reason too,’ returned the pliant secietary 

4 Ay, to be sure They may cough and jeer, and groan in 
Parliament, and call me fool and madman, but w r hich of them can 
raise this human sea and Tnake it sw r ell and roar at pleasure? 
Not one ’ 

4 Not one,’ repeated Gashford 

4 Which of them can say for his honesty, what I can say for mine ; 
which of them has lefused a minister’s bribe of one thousand pounds 
a year, to lesign his seat m favour of another? Not one ’ 

4 Not one,’ repeated Gashford again — taking the lion’s share of 
the mulled wine between whiles 
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f And as we aie honest, tiue, and m a sacied cause, Gashford/ 
said Lord Geoige with a heightened colour and m a louder voice, 
as he laid his fevered hand upon his shoulder, 4 and are the only 
men who legard the mass of people out of doors, or are regaided 
by them, we will uphold them to the last , and will raise a cry 
against these un-English Papists which shall 1 e-echo thiough the 
country, and roll with a noise like thunder I will be woithy of 
the motto on my coat of aims, £c Called and chosen and faithful 77 7 
4 Called/ said the secretary, 4 by Heaven/ 

4 1 am 7 

4 Chosen by the people/ 

‘Yes’ 

4 Faithful to both 1 
4 To the block * 7 

It would be difficult to convey an adequate idea of the excited 
manner m which he gave these answers to the secretary's prompt- 
ings , of the lapidity of his utterance, or the violence of his tone 
and gesture m which, struggling through his Puritan’s demeanoui, 
was something wild and ungovernable which bioke through all 
restraint For some minutes he walked rapidly up and down the 
room, then stopping suddenly, exclaimed, 

4 Gashford — You moved them yesterday too Oh yes 1 You did 7 
4 1 shone with a reflected light, my loid,’ lephed the humble 
secietary, laying his hand upon his heart 4 1 did my best 7 

4 You did v T ell, 7 said his master, 4 and are a gieat and worthy 
instrument If you will ring for John Grueby to cany the poit- 
manteau into my room, and will wait heie wffiile I undicss, we will 
dispose of business as usual, if you’re not too tired 7 
4 Too tired, my loidi — But this is his consideration * Chnstian 
from head to foot 7 With which soliloquy, the secietary tilted the 
jug, and looked very hard into the mulled wane, to see how much 
remained 

John Willet and John Giueby appeared together The one beai- 
mg the great candlesticks, and the othei the portmanteau, showed 
the deluded lord into his chamber, and left the secietary alone, to 
yawn and shake himself, and finally to fall asleep before the fire 
4 Now, Mr Gashford sir, 7 said John Grueby m his eai, after what 
appeared to him a moment of unconsciousness, 4 my lord’s abed ’ 

4 Oh Very good, John,’ was his mild reply £ Thank >011, John 
Nobody need sit up I know my 100m 7 

4 1 hope you’re not a-gomg to trouble your head to-night, or my 
lord’s head neither, with anything more about Bloody Mary, 7 said 
John 4 1 wish the blessed old creetur had never been bom 7 
4 1 said you might go to bed, John, 7 leturned the secietary 4 You 
didn’t heai me, I think 7 

4 Between Bloody Marys, and blue cockades, and glorious Queen 
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Besses, and no Popeiys, and Piotestant associations, and making of 
speeches/ pursued John Grueby, looking, as usual, a long way off, 
and taking no notice of tftis hint, 4 my lord’s half oh his head When 
we go out o’ doors, such a set of ragamuffins comes a-shoutmg after 
us, 44 Gordon for ever > ” that I’m ashamed of myself and don’t know 
where to look When we’ie m-doois they come a-i oaring and 
screaming about the house like so many devils , and my lord instead 
of ordering them to be drove away, goes out into the balcony and 
demeans himself by making speeches to ’em, and calls ’em 44 Men 
of England,” and 44 Fellow-countrymen,” as if he was fond of ’em 
and thanked ’em for coming I can’t make it out, bat they’re all 
mixed up somehow or another with that unfort’nate Bloody Mary, 
and call her name out till they’re hoarse They’re all Protestants 
too — every man and boy among ’em and Protestants are veiy fond 
of spoons I find, and silver-plate m general, whenever aiea-gates is 
left open accidentally I wash that was the worst of it, and that no 
more harm might be to come, but if you don’t stop these ugly 
customers in time, Mr Gashford (and I know you , you’re the man 
that blows the fire), you’ll find ’em grow a little bit too strong foi 
you One of these evenings, when the weather gets wanner and 
Protestants are thirsty, they’ll be pulling London dow r n, — and I 
nevei heard that Bloody Mary went as far as that ’ 

Gashford had vanished long ago, and these remarks had been 
bestowed on empty air Not at all discomposed by the disco veiy, 
John? Grueby fixed his hat on, wrong side foremost that he might be 
unconscious of the shadow of the obnoxious cockade, and withdrew r 
to bed , shaking his head in a very gloomy and pathetic mannei 
until he reached his chamber. 


CHAPTER XXXYI 

Gashford, with a smiling face, but still with looks of piofound 
deference and humility, betook himself towaids his mastei’s room, 
smoothing his hair down as he went, and humming a psalm tune 
As he appioached Lord Gorge’s door, he cleared his thioat and 
hummed more vigorously 

There was a remarkable contrast oetween this man’s occupation 
at the moment, and the expression of his countenance, which was 
singularly repulsive and malicious His beetling brow almost 
obscured his eyes, his lip was curled contemptuously, his veiy 
shoulders seemed to sneer m stealthy whisperings with his great 
flapped ears 

4 Hush 1 ’ ne muttered softly, as he peeped in at the chamber-door. 
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c He seems to be asleep Pray Heaven he is t Too much watching, 
too much care, too much thought— ah » Lord preserve him for 
a martyx 1 He is a saint, if ever saint diew bieath on this bad 
earth ’ r 

Placing his light upon a table, he walked on tiptoe to the fire, 
and sitting m a chair befoie it with his back towards the bed, went 
on communing with himself like one who thought aloud 

£ The saviour of his country and his country’s religion, the friend 
of his poor countrymen, the enemy of the proud and haish , beloved 
of the rejected and oppressed, adored by forty thousand bold and 
loyal English hearts — what happy slumbers his should be 1 * And 
here he sighed, and warmed his hands, and shook his head as men 
do when their hearts are full, and heaved another sigh, and warmed 
his hands again 

£ Why, Gashford ? ’ said Lord George, who was lying broad awake, 
upon his side, and had been staling at him from his entrance 
c My — my lord,’ said Gashford, starting and looking lound as 
though m gieat suipuse £ I have disturbed you ' ' 

£ I have not been sleeping ’ 

£ Not sleeping t* he repeated, with assumed confusion £ What 
can I say foi having m your piesence gnen utterance to thoughts — 
but they weie sincere — they weie smceie t* exclaimed the secretary, 
drawing his sleeve m a hasty w r ay across his eyes , £ and why should 
I regiet your having heaid them?’ 

£ Gashfoid,’ said the poor lord, sti etching out his hand ^vith 
manifest emotion £ Do not regiet it You love me well, I know — 
too well I don’t deserve such homage ’ 

Gashford made no reply, but grasped the hand and pressed it to 
his lips Then rising, and taking from the trunk a little desk, he 
placed it on the table near the fire, unlocked it with a key he carried 
m his pocket, sat down befoie it, took out a pen, and, before dipping 
it into the inkstand, sucked it— to compose the fashion of his mouth 
perhaps, on w T hich a smile was hoveung yet 

£ How do our numbers stand since last enrolling-mght ? ’ inquired 
Lord George £ Are we really forty thousand strong, or do we 
still speak m round numbers when we take the Association at that 
amount ? ’ 

£ Our total now exceeds that number r by a score and thiee,’ Gash- 
ford replied, casting his eyes upon his papeis 
£ The funds ? ’ 

£ Not vet y improving , but there is some manna m the wilderness, 
my lord Hem i On Fnday night the widows’ mites dropped in 
££ Forty scavengers, three and fourpence An aged pew-opener of 
St Martin’s parish, sixpence A bell-ringer of the established 
church, sixpence A Protestant infant, newly born, one halfpenny 
The United Link Boys, three shillings— one bad Thet anti-popish 
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prisoners in Newgate, five and fouipence A friend m Bedlam, 
half-a-crown Dennis the hangman, one shilling 77 7 

4 That Dennis/ said his lordship, 4 is an earnest man I marked 
him m the crowd m Welbeck-street, last Friday 7 

4 A good man/ rejoined the secietary, 4 a staunch, sincere, and 
ti uly zealous man 5 

4 He should be encouiaged/ said Lord George 4 Make a note 
of Dennis I’ll talk with him ’ 

Gashford obeyed, and went on leading from his list 
4 44 The Friends of Reason, half-a-gumea The Friends of Liberty, 
half-a-gumea The Friends of Peace, half-a-gumea The Friends of 
Charity, half-a-gumea The Fi lends of Mercy, half-a-gumea The 
Associated Rememberers of Bloody Maiy, half-a-gumea The United 
Bull-dogs, half-a-gumea 77 7 

4 The United Bull-dogs/ said Lord George, biting his nails most 
horribly, 4 are a new society, are they not ? 7 

‘Formerly the ’Prentice Knights, my lord The indentures of 
the old members expiring by degrees, they changed their name, it 
seems, though they still have ’prentices among them, as well as 
workmen 7 

4 What is their president’s name ? 7 inquired Lord George 
‘President,’ said Gashford, reading, 4 Mr Simon Tapper tit 7 
4 1 remember him Ihe little man, who sometimes brings an 
eldeily sister to our meetings, and sometimes anothei female too, 
who is conscientious, I have no doubt, but not well-favouied? 7 
"The very same, my lord 7 

‘Tappertit is an earnest man/ said Lord George, thoughtfully 
4 Eh, Gashfoid? 7 

4 One of the foremost among them all, my lord He snuffs the 
battle from afar, like the war-horse He throws his hat up in the 
street as if he were inspired, and makes most storing speeches from 
the shoulders of his friends 7 

4 Make a note of Tappertit/ said Lord George Gordon 4 We 
may advance him to a place of trust 7 

4 That/ rejoined the secretary, doing as he w r as told, 4 is all — • 
except Mrs Varden’s box (fourteenth time of opening), seven 
shillings and sixpence m silver and coppei, and half-a-guinea m 
gold , and Miggs (being the ^vmg of a quaiter’s wages), one-and- 
threepence 7 

4 Miggs/ said Lord Geoige 4 Is that a man > ’ 

‘The name is entered on the list as a woman/ lephed the 
secretary 4 1 think she is the tall square female of w horn you 
spoke just now, my lord, as not being well-favoured, who some- 
times comes to hear the speeches— along with Tappertit and Mrs, 
Vaiden 7 

‘Mrs Vaiden is the elderly lady then, is she? 7 
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The secretary nodded, and rubbed the bridge of his nose with 
the feather of his pen. 

‘She is a zealous sister,' said Loid George ‘Hei collection 
goes on prosperously, and is pursued •with fervour Has her 
husband joined?’ 

‘A malignant,' returned the secretary, folding up his papers. 
‘ Unworthy such a wife He remains m outer darkness and steadily 
lefuses ’ 

‘The consequences be upon his own head Gashford 

‘ My lord 1 ’ 

‘You don’t think,' he turned restlessly m his bed as he spoke, 
‘ these people will desert me, when the horn ai lives ? I have spoken 
boldly for them, ventuied much, suppressed nothing They'll not 
fall off, will they ? ' 

‘No fear of that, my loid,' said Gashford, with a meaning look, 
which was lather the mvoluntaiy expression of his own thoughts 
than intended as any confirmation of his words, for the other’s face 
was turned av r ay ‘ Be sure theie is no fear of that ’ 

‘Nor,' he said with a moie lestless motion than befoie, ‘of their 
— but they can sustain no haim fiom leaguing for this purpose 
Right is on our side, though Might may be against us You feel as 
sure of that as I — honestly, you do ? ’ 

The secretary was beginning with ‘ You do not doubt,' when the 
other interrupted him, and impatiently lejomed 

‘Doubt No Who says I doubt? If I doubted should I cast 
av r ay relatives, friends, everything, for this unhappy countiy's sake , 
this unhappy country,’ he cued, spnnging up in bed, after repeating 
the phrase ‘ unhappy country’s sake ’ to himself, at least a dozen 
times, ‘forsaken of God and man, delivered over to a dangerous 
confederacy of Popish poweis, the prey of corruption, idolatry, and 
despotism > Who says I doubt ? Am I called, and chosen, and 
faithful ? Tell me Am I, or am I not ? ' 

‘ To God, the country, and youiself,' cried Gashford 

4 1 am I will be I say again, I will be to the block Who 
says as much » Do you ? Does any man alive ? ' 

The secretary drooped his head with an expression of peifect 
acquiescence m anything that had been said or might be, and 
Loid George gradually sinking down upon his pillow, fell 
asleep 

Although there was something very ludicious m his vehement 
manner, taken in conjunction with his meagre aspect and ungraceful 
presence, it would scarcely have piovoked a smile m any man of 
kindly feeling, or even if it had, he would have felt soiry and 
almost angry with himself next moment, foi yielding to the impulse 
This loid was smceie in his "violence and m his wavering A natuie 
prone to false enthusiasm, and the vanity of being a*leadei, were 
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the worst qualities apparent m his composition All the rest was 
weakness — sheer weakness , and it is the unhappy lot of thoroughly 
weak men, that their very sympathies, affections, confidences — all 
the qualities which m better constituted minds are viitues — dwindle 
into foibles, or turn into downright vices 

Gashford, with many a sly look towards the bed, sat chuckling 
at his master’s folly, until his deep and heavy breathing warned him 
that he might retire Locking his desk, and replacing it within the 
trunk (but not before he had taken from a secret lining two printed 
handbills), he cautiously withdrew, looking back, as he went, at 
the pale face of the slumbering man, above whose head the dusty 
plumes that crowned the Maypole couch, waved drearily and sadly 
as though it were a bier 

Stopping on the staircase to listen that all was quiet, and to take 
off his shoes lest his footsteps should alarm any light sleeper who 
might be neai at hand, he descended to the ground floor, and thrust 
one of his hills beneath the great door of the house That done, 
he crept softly back to his own chamber, and from the window let 
another fall — carefully wiapt lound a stone to save it from the wind 
• — into the yaid below 

They weie addressed on the back ‘To every Protestant into 
whose hands this shall come,’ and bore within what follows 

‘ Men and Biethren Whoever shall find this letter, will take it 
as a warning to join, without delay, the friends of Lord George 
Gordon There are great events at hand , and the times are 
dangeious and tioubled Read this caiefully, keep it clean, and 
drop it somewhere else For King and Country Union ’ 

£ More seed, more seed,’ said Gashford as he closed the window. 
s When will the harvest come ! ’ 


CHAPTER XXXVII 

To sunound an} thing, however monstrous or ndiculous, with an 
air of mysteiy, is to invest it with a secret charm, and power of 
attraction which to the cjjpwd is irresistible False priests, false 
prophets, false doctors, false patriots, false prodigies of every kind, 
veiling their proceedings m m3 stery, have always addressed them- 
selves at an immense advantage to the popular credulity, and have 
been, perhaps, more indebted to that resource in gaining and keep- 
ing for a time the upper hand of Tiuth and Common Sense, than to 
any half-dozen items m the whole catalogue of impostuie Curiosity 
is, and has been fiom the creation of the world, a mastei -passion 
To awaken it, to gratify it by slight degrees, and yet leave something 
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always m suspense, is to establish the surest hold that can be had, 
m wrong, on the unthinking portion of mankind 

If a man had stood on London Budge, calling till he was hoarse, 
upon the passers-by, to join with Lord George Goidon, although 
for an object which no man understood, and which m that very 
incident had a cnaim of its own, — the probability is, that he might 
have influenced a score of people in a month If all zealous 
Protestants had been publicly urged to join an association for the 
avowed purpose of singing a hymn or two occasionally, and hearing 
some indifferent speeches made, and ultimately of petitioning 
Parliament not to pass an act for abolishing the penal law s against 
Roman Catholic priests, the penalty of perpetual imprisonment 
denounced against those who educated children in that persuasion, 
and the disqualification of all members of the Romish church to 
inherit leal property in the United Kingdom by right of purchase 
or descent, — matters so far removed from the business and bosoms 
of the mass, might perhaps have called together a hundred people 
But when vague rumours got abioad, that m this Protestant associa- 
tion a secret pow r er was mustering against the government for 
undefined and mighty pui poses, when the air w r as filled with 
whispers of a confederacy among the Popish powers to degrade 
and enslave England, establish an inquisition m London, and turn 
the pens of Smithfield market into stakes and cauldrons, when 
ten 01 s and alarms which no man understood were peipctually 
broached, both m and out of Parliament, by one enthusiast who 
did not undei stand himself, and bygone bugbeais which had lain 
quietly m their graves for centuries, w r eie raised again to haunt the 
ignorant and credulous, when all this was done, as it weie, m the 
dark, and secret invitations to join the Great Protestant Association 
m defence of religion, life, and liberty, were diopped in the public 
ways, thrust undei the house-doors, tossed m at windows, and 
pressed into the hands of those who trod the stieets by night , when 
they glaied fiom every wall, and shone on every post and pillar, so 
that stocks and stones appeared infected with the common fear, 
urging all men to join together blindfold m resistance of they knew 
not what, they knew not why , — then the mania spread indeed, and 
the body, still increasing every day, giew forty thousand strong 
So said, at least, m this month of Maich, 1780, Loicl George 
Goidon, the Association’s piesident Whether it was the fact or 
otherwise, few men knew or caied to asceitam It had ncvti made 
any public demonstration, had scarcely ever been heaid of, save 
thiough him , had never been seen , and was supposed by many to 
be the mere creature of his disordered brain He was accustomed 
to talk largely about numbers of men — stimulated, as it was mferied, 
by certain successful disturbances, ansing out of the same subject, 
w T hich had occuned m Scotland m the previous year, was looked 
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upon as a cracked-bramed member of the lover house, who attacked 
all parties and sided with none, and was very little regarded It 
w r as known that there was discontent abioad — there always is, he 
had been accustomed to address the people by placard, speech, and 
pamphlet, upon other questions , nothing had come, m England, of 
his past exertions, and nothing w r as apprehended from his present 
Just as he had come upon the readei, he had come, from time to 
time, upon the public, and been forgotten m a day, as suddenly as 
he appears m these pages, after a blank of five long yeais, did he 
and his proceedings begin to force themselves, about this period, 
upon the notice of thousands of people, who had mingled m active 
life during the whole mteival, and who, without being deaf or blind 
to passing events, had scarcely ever thought of him before 

‘ My lord,’ said Gashford m his ear, as he drew r the curtains of 
his bed betimes , 4 my lord 1 ’ 
c Yes — w ho’s that ? What is it ? ’ 

4 The clock has struck nine,’ returned the secretary, w ith meekly 
folded hands ‘ You have slept velP I hope you ha\e slept 
well ? If my prayeis are heard, you aie refreshed indeed ’ 

‘ To say the tiuth, I have slept so soundly,’ said Lord George, 
rubbing his eyes and looking round the room, ‘that I don’t re^ 
membei quite — w hat place is this ? ’ 

‘ My loid 1 ’ cried Gashford, wuth a smile 
‘ Oh 1 ’ returned his supenor ‘Yes You’re not a Jew then?’ 

‘ A Jew t’ exclaimed the pious secretary, lecoilmg 
fc I dreamed that we were Jew r s, Gashford You and I — both of 
us — Jews with long beards ’ 

‘ Heaven foibid, my lord 1 We might as well be Papists ’ 

‘ I suppose we might,’ returned the other, very quickly ‘ Eh ? 
You really think so, Gashford ? ’ 

‘Surely I do,’ the secretary cried, with looks of gieat suipuse 
‘ Humph 1 ’ he muttered ‘ Yes, that seems reasonable ’ 

‘ I hope, m> lord — ’ the secretary began 

‘ Hope ! ’ he echoed, interrupting him ‘ Why do you say, you 
hope ? There’s no haim m thinking of such things 5 
‘ Not 111 dreams,’ returned the secietaiy 
‘ In di earns 1 No, nor waking either ’ 

— ‘ “ Called, and chosen^ and faithful,” ’ said Gashfoid, taking up 
Lord George’s watch which lay upon a chan, and seeming to read 
the inscription on the seal, abstiactedly 

It was the slightest action possible, not obtruded on his notice, 
and apparently the result of a moment’s absence of mind, not w orth 
remark But as the words were uttered, Lord Geoige, who had 
been going on impetuously, stopped short, leddened, and was 
silent Apparently quite unconscious of this change m his 
demeanouj, the wily secietary stepped a little apart, under pretence 

s 
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of pulling up the window -blind, and letuming when the othei had 
had time to recovei, said 

£ The holy cause goes biavely on, my loid I was not idle, even 
last night I diopped two of the handbill? befoie I v r ent to bed, 
and both aie gone this morning Nobody m the house has 
mentioned the cncumstance of finding them, though I have been 
down-stairs full half-an-hour One or tw r o leciuits will be then fiist 
fruit, I predict, and who shall say how many more, with Heaven’s 
blessing on your mspned exeitions 1 ’ 

‘ It was a famous device m the beginning,’ icplied Loid George, 
‘an excellent device, and did good seivice in Scotland It was 
quite w r orthy of you You remind me not to be a sluggard, Gash- 
foid, when the vmeyaid is menaced with dcstiuction, and may be 
tiodden down by Papist feet Let the horses be saddled m half- 
an-houi We must be up and doing 1 ’ 

He said this with a heightened colour, and m a tone of such 
enthusiasm, that the secretaiy deemed all furthei piompting needless, 
and vithdiew r 

‘ — Dreamed he was a Jew,’ he said thoughtfully as he closed the 
bedioom dooi ‘He may come to that befoie he dies It’s like 
enough Well f After a time, and piOMded I lost nothing by it, I 
don’t see w r hy that religion shouldn’t suit me as w r ell as any other 
Theie aie rich men among the Jews , shaving is veiy tioublesome, 
— yes, it would suit me well enough For the piesent, though, we 
must be Christian to the coie Oui piophetic motto will suit all 
cieeds m then turn, that’s a comfoit’ Reflecting on this souice a of 
consolation, he leached the sitting-room, and lang the bell for 
breakfast 

Loid Geoige was quickly diessed (foi his plain toilet was easily 
made), and as he was no less fiugal in his lepasts than in his Puntan 
attire, his share of the meal was soon dispatched The secictai), 
howevei, more devoted to the good things of this woild, oi more 
intent on sustaining his strength and spnits for the sake of the Pio- 
testant cause, ate and drank to the last minute, and lequned indeed 
some three oi four lemmdeis fiom Tohn Giueby, befoie he could 
resolve to tear himself away fiom Mr Willet’s plentiful piovidmg 
At length he came down-stans, wiping his greasy mouth, and 
having paid John Willet’s bill, climbed into lus saddle Loid 
Geoige, who had been walking up anc 3 down before the house 
talking to himself with earnest gestmes, mounted his horse, and 
le turning old John Willet’s stately bow, as well as the parting salu- 
tation of a dozen ldleis whom the lumoui of a live lord being about 
to leave the Maypole had gathered round the porch, they lode 
away, with stout John Giueby m the leai 

If Loid Geoige Goidon had appeared m the eyes of Mi Willet, 
overnight, a nobleman of somewhat quaint and odd extenor, the 
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impiession was confirmed this morning, and mci eased a hundred- 
fold Sitting bolt upright upon his bony steed, with his long, 
straight hair, dangling about his face and fluttering m the wind , 
his limbs all angulai and rigid, his elbows stuck out on efthei side 
ungiacefully, and his whole fiame jogged and shaken at every 
motion of his horse's feet, a more grotesque 01 more ungainly 
figuie can hardly be conceived In lieu of whip, he earned m his 
hand a gieat gold-headed cane, as large as any footman cames m 
these days , and his vanous modes of holding this unwieldy weapon 
— now upright before his face like the sabie of a horse-soldiei, now 
over his shouldei like a musket, now between his fingei and thumb, 
but always in some uncouth and awkward lashion — contributed m 
no small degiee to the absurdity of Ins appeal ance Stiff, lank, and 
solemn, dressed m an unusual manner, and ostentatiously exhibiting 
— whether by design 01 accident — all his peculianties of carnage, 
gestuie, and conduct, all the qualities, natuial and aitifiual, m which 
he diffeied fiom othei men, he might have moved the sternest 
lookei-on to laughtei, and fully piovoked the smiles and whispered 
jests which giccted his depaituie fiom the Mavpole inn 

Quite unconscious, howevei, of the effect he pioduced, he Lotted 
on beside his secictai), talking to himself neaily all the way, until 
they came within a mile or two of London, when now and then 
some passengei w ent by who knew him by sight, and pointed him 
out to some one else, and peihaps stood looking after him, 01 cued 
invest 01 earnest as it might be, ‘Hurrah, Geoidie 1 No Popciy t* 
At which he would giavely pull off his hat, and bow Y hen they 
icached the town and lode along the sticets, tbe c e notices became 
moie fiequent, some laughed, «ome hissed, some turned then heads 
and smiled, some wondeied w T ho he was, some ran along the pave- 
ment by his side and cheered Y lien this happened m a ciush of 
carts and chans and coaches, he would make a dead stop, and 
pulling off his hat, cry, ‘Gentlemen, No Popeiyi’ to which the 
gentlemen would respond with lusty voices, and with thiee times 
thiec, and then, on he would go again with a scoie or so of the 
raggedest, following at his horse’s heels, and shouting till their 
throats weie parched 

The old ladies too — theie were a gieat man} old ladies in the 
streets, and these all knew* him Some of them — not those of the 
highest lank, but such as sold fiuit fiom baskets and earned buidens 
— clapped then shrivelled hands, and laised a weazen, piping, sbull 
‘Hunah, m} loid ’ Otheis waved then hands 01 hmdl cichiefs, 01 
shook then fans or paiasols, 01 thiew up windows and called in 
haste to those within, to come and see All these maiks of populai 
esteem, he received with profound gravity and respect, bowing veiy 
low, and so fiequentl} that his hat was moie oft his head than on, 
and looking up at the houses as he passed along, with the air of 
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one who was making a public entry, and yet was not puffed up or 
pi oud 

So they lode (to the deep and unspeakable disgust of John 
Grueby) the whole length of Whitechapel, # Leadenhall-street, and 
Cheapside, and into St Paul’s Churchyard Arriving close to the 
cathedral, he halted, spoke to Gashford, and looking upw ard at its 
lofty dome, shook his head, as though he said 4 The Chuich in 
Danger i ’ Then to be sure, the bystanders stretched their throats 
indeed, and he went on again with mighty acclamations from the 
mob, and lower bows than ever 

So along the Strand, up Swallow-street, into the Oxford-ioad, 
and thence to his house m Welbeck-street, near Cavendish-squaie, 
whither he was attended by a few dozen idlers , of whom he took 
leave on the steps with this brief parting, c Gentlemen, No Popei} 
Good day God bless you 5 This being rather a shortei address 
than they expected, was received with some displeasure, and cries of 
4 A speech } a speech i ’ which might have been complied with, but 
that John Grueby, making a mad chaige upon them with all thiee 
hoises, on his way to the stables, caused them to disperse into the 
adjoining fields, ivhere they presently fell to pitch and toss, chuck- 
fai thing, odd or even, dog-fighting, and other Protestant reciea- 
tions 

In the afternoon Lord Geoige came foith again, dressed m a 
black velvet coat, and trouseis and waistcoat of the Goidon p laid, 
all of the same Quakei cut , and m this costume, which made fyjm 
look a dozen times more strange and singular than before, went 
down on foot to Westmmstei Gashford, meanwhile, bestmed him- 
self m business matters, with which he was still engaged when, 
shoitly aftei dusk, John Grueby enteied and announced a visitoi 
4 Let him come in,’ said Gashford 

4 Here 1 come in 1 ’ growled John to somebody without 4 You’re 
a Piotestant, an’t }ou ? ’ 

‘I should think so,’ leplicd a deep giuff voice 
(You’ve the looks of it,’ said John Grueby 4 I’d have known 
you for one, anywhere’ With which remark he gave the visitor 
admission, retned, and shut the dooi 
The man who now confronted Gashford, was a squat, thickset 
peisonage, with a low r , letreatmg foiehe^d, a coarse shock head of 
hair, and eyes so small and near together, that his broken nose alone 
seemed to pi event their meeting and fusing into one of the usual 
size A dingy handkei chief twisted like a cord about his neck, left 
its great veins exposed to view, and they w r eie swoln and starting, 
as though with gulping down strong passions, malice, and ill-will 
His dress was of threadbaie velveteen — a faded, lusty, whitened 
black, like the ashes of a pipe or a coal fire after a day’s extinction , 
discoloured with the soils of many a stale debauch, and reeking yet 
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with pot-house odours In lieu of buckles at his knees, he wore 
unequal loops of packthread , and m his grimy hands he held a 
knotted stick, the knob of which was carved into a rough likeness 
of his own vile face Such was the visitor who doffed his three- 
cornered hat m Gashford’ s piesence, and waited, leenng, for his 
notice 

4 Ah 1 Dennis t ’ cried the secretary £ Sit dowm ’ 

4 1 see my lord dowm yondei — ’ cued the man, with a jerk of his 
thumb towaids the quarter that he spoke of, 4 and he says to me, 
says my lord, 44 If you’ve nothing to do, Dennis, go up to my house 
and talk w ith Muster Gashford ” Of course I’d nothing to do, you 
know These an’t my working hours Ha ha * I was a-takmg the 
air when I see my lord, that’s what I w r as doing I takes the air by 
night, as the howls does, Muster Gashford ’ 

4 And sometimes m the day-time, eh?’ said the secretaiy — ‘when 
>ou go out m state you know ’ 

4 Ha ha ' ’ roared the fellow, snntmg his leg , 4 for a gentleman as 
'ull say a pleasant thing m a pleasant w r ay, give me Muster Gashfoid 
agm’ all London and Westminster ! My lord an’t a bad ’un at that, 
but he’s a fool to you Ah to be sure, — when I go out m state ’ 

4 And have youi carnage,’ said the secretary , 4 and your chaplain, 
eh ? and all the rest of it ? ’ 

4 You’ll be the death of me,’ cried Dennis, with another roar, 

4 } ou w ill But what’s in the wand now, Muster Gashford,’ he asked 
hoarsely, 4 eh? Aie w^e to be under orders to pull down one of 
them Popish chapels — or what ? ’ 

4 Hush i’ said the secietaiy, suffering the faintest smile to play 
upon his face 4 Hush t God bless me, Dennis 1 We associate, 
you know r , for strictly peaceable and lawful purposes ’ 

4 /know, bless you,’ returned the man, thrusting his tongue into 
his cheek , 4 1 entered a’ purpose, didn’t 1 1 ’ 

4 No doubt,’ said Gashford, smiling as before And when he 
said so, Dennis l oared again, and smote his leg still harder, and 
falling into fits of laughter, wiped his eyes with the corner of 
his neckerchief, and cried 4 Muster Gashford agm’ all England 
hollow ' ’ 

4 Lord Geoige and I weie talking of you last night,’ said Gash- 
ford, after a pause 4 He^ays you are a very earnest fellow 
4 So I am,’ returned the hangman 
4 And that you truly hate the Papists ’ 

4 So I do,’ and he confirmed it with a good lound oath 4 Lookye 
heie, Muster Gashford,’ said the fellow, laying his hat and stick 
upon the floor, and slowly beating the palm of one hand with the 
fingers of the other 4 Ob-serve I’m a constitutional officer that 
works for my living, and does my work creditable Do I, or do 
I not?’ 
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‘ Unquestionably ’ 

£ Veiy good Stop a minute My work is sound, Protestant, 
constitutional, English woik Is it, or is it not?’ 

£ No man alive can doubt it ’ 0 

£ N01 dead neither Pailiament says this here — says Pailiament, 
££ If any man, woman, 01 child, does anything which goes again a 
ceitam number of our acts ” — how many hanging laws may theie be 
at this piesent time, Mustei Gashford? Fifty?’ 

£ I don’t exactly know how many,’ replied Gashford, leaning back 
in his chan and } awning , £ a great numbei though ’ 

£ Well, say fifty Parliament says ££ If any man, woman, 01 child, 
does anything again any one of them fifty acts, that man, w r oman, 
01 child, shall be worked off by Dennis” Geoige the Third steps 
in when they numbei veiy strong at the end of a sessions, and says 
££ These are too many foi Dennis I’ll have half for ;/rrself and 
Dennis shall have half for Z^/^self , ” and sometimes he thiows me in 
one ovei that I don’t expect, as he did three year ago, when I got 
Maiy Jones, a young woman of nineteen who come up to Tyburn 
with a infant at hei bieast, and was worked off for taking a piece of 
cloth off the counter of a shop 111 Ludgate-hill, and putting it down 
again when the shopman see her, and who had never done any 
haim before, and only tiled to do that, in consequence of her 
husband having been piessed tlnee weeks pievious, and she being 
left to beg, with two young ctnldien — as was proved upon the tual 
Ha ha 1 — Well ' That being the law and the practice of England^ is 
the glory of England, an’t it, Muster Gashfoid?’ 

£ Cert nnly,’ said the secretary 

£ And in times to come,’ pursued the hangman, £ if 0111 giandsons 
should think of then grandfatheis’ times, and find these things 
altered, they’ll say “ Those weie diys indeed, and we’ve been 
going down hill e\er since ” — Won’t they, Muster Gashfoid ? ’ 

C 1 have no doubt they will,’ said the secretaiy 
4 Well then, look heie, 5 said the hangman £ If these Papists gets 
into power, and begins to boil and loast instead of hang, w r hat 
becomes of my work ' If they touch my work that’s a pait of so 
many laws, what becomes of the laws in general, what becomes of 
the religion, what becomes of the country 1 — Did you ever go to 
chuich, Muster Gashford?’ ^ 

£ Ever 1 ’ lepeated the secretaiy with some indignation , £ of course ’ 
‘Well,’ said the ruffian, £ I’\e been once — twice, counting the 
time I was chnstened — and when I heaid the Pailiament piayed 
for, and thought how many new harfgmg laws they made e\cry 
sessions, I consideied that I was prayed for Now mind, Muster 
Gashfoid,’ said the fellow, taking up his stick and shaking it with a 
feiocious air, c I mustn’t have my Protestant work touched, nor this 
here Protestant state of things altered in no degiee, if I can help it, 
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I mustn’t have no Papists interfering with me, unless they come to 
be woiked off m course of law, I mustn’t have no bilmg, no 
roasting, no fry mg — nothing but hanging My loid may well call 
me an earnest fellow In support of the gieat Piotestant principle 
of having plenty of that, I’ll/ and here he beat his club upon the 
giound, ‘bum, fight, kill — do anything you bid me, so that it’s bold 
and devilish — though the end of it was, that I got hung myself — 
Theie, Muster Gashfoid J ’ 

He appiopiiatel) followed up this frequent prostitution of a noble 
void to the vilest pui poses, by porn mg out rn a kind of esetasy at 
least a score of most tremendous oaths , then v iped his heated face 
upon his neckerchief, and cued, ‘ No Popeiy 1 I’m a religious man, 
by G — ' ’ 

Gashford had leant back m his chair, regarded hnn with eyes so 
sunken, and so shadowed by his heavy brows, that for aught the 
hangman saw of them, he might have been stone blind He 
remained smiling rn silence foi a shoit time longer, and then said, 
slowly and distinctly 

‘You are indeed an earnest fellow, Dennis — a most valuable 
fellow — the staunchest man I know of m our ranks But you must 
calm yourself, you must be peaceful, lawful, mild as any lamb I 
am suie you will be though ’ 

‘Ay, ay, we shall see, Mustei Gashford, we shall see You won’t 
have to complain of me,’ returned the other, shaking his head 
C I am suie I shall not,’ said the secictary in the same mild tone, 
and with the same emphasis ‘ We shall have, we think, about next 
month, oi May, when this Papist lehef bill comes before the house, 
to convene 0111 whole body foi the first time My lord has thoughts 
of our walking m piocession thiough the stieets — just as an innocent 
display of strength — and accompanying oui petition down to the 
door of the House of Commons ’ 

‘ The sooner the better,’ said Dennis, with another oath 
‘ We shall have to diaw up m divisions, our numbers being so 
large, and, I believe I may venture to say, 7 resumed Gashford, 
affecting not to hear the mtenuptron, ‘ though I have no direct 
instructions to that effect — that Lord George has thought of you as 
an excellent leader for one of these parties I have no doubt you 
would be an admirable out ’ 

‘ Try me,’ said the fellow, with an ugly wink 
‘ You w T ould be cool, I know'', 7 pursued the secretary , still smiling, 
and still managing his eyes so that he could watch him closely, and 
really not be seen m turn, ‘ obedient to orders, and perfectly 
temperate You would lead your party into no danger, I am 
certain ’ 

‘ I’d lead them, Muster Gashfoid,’ — the hangman was beginning 
m a reckless way, when Gashford started forward, laid his finger on 
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his lips, and feigned to write, just as the door was opened by John 
Giueby 

‘ Oh ' ’ said John, looking in , ' heie’s another Protestant ’ 

'Some other room, John,’ cried Gashford # m his blandest voice 
‘ I am engaged just now ’ 

But John had brought this new visitor to the door, and he walked 
m unbidden, as the words were uttered , giving to view the form 
and features, rough attire, and reckless air, of Hugh* 
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CHAPTER XXXYIII 

f* 

The secietary put his hand before his eyes to shade them fiom the 
glare of the lamp, and for some moments looked at Hugh with a 
fi owning brow, as if he remembered to have seen him lately, but 
could not call to mind where, or on -what occasion His uncertainty 
was very brief, for befoie Hugh had spoken a word, he said, as his 
Countenance cleared up 

'Ay, ay, I recollect It’s quite light, John, you needn’t wait 
Don’t go, Dennis ’ 
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f Your seivant, master,’ said Hugh, as Grueby disappeared 
‘ Yours, friend,’ returned the secretary m his smoothest manner 
£ What brings you here ? We left nothing behind us, I hope ? ’ 

Hugh gave a short laugh, and thrusting his hand into his breast, 
produced one of the handbills, soiled and duty from lying out 
of doors all night, which he laid upon the secretary’s desk after 
flattening it upon his knee, and smoothing out the wrinkles with his 
heavy palm 

£ Nothing but that, mastei It fell into good hands, you see ’ 
£ What is this 1 ’ said Gashford, turning it over with an air of 
perfectly natural surprise £ Where did you get it from, my good 
fellow , what does it mean ? I don’t understand this at all ’ 

A little disconcerted by this reception, Hugh looked from the 
secretary to Dennis, who had risen and was standing at the table 
too, observing the stranger by stealth, and seeming to derive the 
utmost satisfaction from his manners and appeal ance Considering 
himself silently appealed to by this action, Mr Dennis shook his 
head thrice, as if to say of Gashfoid, £ No He don’t know any- 
thing at all about it I know he don’t I’ll take my oath he 
don’t,’ and hiding his profile from Hugh with one long end of his 
frowzy neckei chief, nodded and chuckled behind this screen m 
extreme approval of the secretary’s proceedings 

£ It tells the man that finds it, to come here, don’t it ? ’ asked 
Hugh £ I’m no scholar, myself, but I show ed it to a friend, and he 
said_ it did ’ 

£ It 1 certainly does,’ said Gashford, opening his eyes to then 
utmost width, ‘really this is the most remarkable cncumstance 
I have ever known How did you come by this piece of paper, 
my good friend ? ’ 

‘Muster Gashford,’ wheezed the hangman under his breath, 
£ agm’ all Newgate 1 ’ 

Whether Hugh heard him, or saw by his manner that he was 
being played upon, or perceived the secretary’s drift of himself, 
he came m his blunt w r ay to the point at once 

£ Here 1 ’ he said, stretching out his hand and taking it back , 
‘never mind the bill, or what it sa>s, or what it don’t say You 
don’t know anything about it, master, — no more do I, — no more 
does he,’ glancing at Denn ‘ None of us know what it means, or 
where it comes from there’s an end of that Now r I want to make 
one against the Catholics I’m a No-Popery man, and ready to be 
sworn m That’s what I’ve come here for ’ 

‘Put him down on the roll, Muster Gashford,’ said Dennis 
approvingly ‘That’s the way to go to work — right to the end 
at once, and no palav er ’ 

‘What’s the use of shooting wide of the mark, eh, old boy fl 
cried Hugh 
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‘ My sentiments all over 1 ’ rejoined the hangman 1 This is the 
sort of chap for my division, Muster Gashford Down with him, 
sir Put him on the loll I’d stand godfathei to him, if he was 
to be christened m a bonfiie, made of the rums of the Bulk of 
England ’ 

With these and othti expressions of confidence of the like 
flattering kind, Mi Dennis gave him a hearty slap on the back, 
which Hugh was not slow to letum 

£ No Popeiy, brother 1 ’ cried the hangman 

£ No Piopeity, biothei 1 ’ responded Hugh 

£ Popeiy, Popeiy,’ said the secietary with his usual mildness 

‘It’s all the same 1 ’ cued Dennis ‘It’s all right Down with 
him, Muster Gashfoid Down with everybody, down with every- 
thing 1 Hunah for the Piotestant religion 1 That’s the time of 
day, Mustei Gashford 1 ’ 

The secietary regaided them both with a very favourable ex- 
pression of countenance, while they gave loose to these and other 
demonstrations of their patriotic puipose , and was about to make 
some lemark aloud, when Dennis, stepping up to him, and shading 
his mouth with his hand, said, in a hoarse whisper, as he nudged 
him with his elbow 

£ Don’t split upon a constitutional officer’s profession, Mustei 
Gashfoid There are popular piejudices, you know 7 , and he mightn’t 
like it Wait till he comes to be moie intimate with me He’s 
a fine-built chap, an’t he ? 9 

£ A powerful fellow 7 indeed 1 ’ 

£ Did you evei, Mustei Gashfoid,’ whispeied Dennis, with a 
honible kind of admnation, such as that with which a cannibal 
might legaid his intimate fnend, when hungiy, — £ did you evei ’ — 
and heie he diew still closer to his car, and fenced lus mouth with 
both his open hands — £ see such a thioat as his ? Do but cast your 
e^e upon it There’s a neck for sti etching, Muster Gashfoid 1 ’ 

Ihe secretaiy assented to this pioposition with the best grace he 
could assume — it is difficult to feign a true piofessional lelish 
which is eccentric sometimes — and after asking the candidate a few 
unimportant questions, proceeded to enrol him a member of the 
Great Protestant Association of England If anybody could have 
exceeded Mr Dennis’s joy on the happy conclusion of this cere- 
mony, it would have been the laptuie with which he received 
the announcement that the new member could neither read not 
write those two arts being (as Mr Dennis swoie) the gieatest 
possible curse a civilised community could know 7 , and militating 
more against the professional emoluments and usefulness of the 
great constitutional office he had the honour to hold, than any 
adverse circumstances that could present themselves to his 
imagination 
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The emolment being completed, and Hugh having been infoimed 
by Gashford, m his peculiar manner, of the peaceful and strictly 
lawful objects contemplated by the body to which he now belonged 
— dui mg which lecital Mr Dennis nudged him veiy much with his 
elbow r , end made diveis lemarkable faces — the secietary gave them 
both to undei stand that he desired to be alone Iheiefoie they 
took then leaves w ithout delay, and came out of the house togethei 
4 Are you walking, Mother?’ said Dennis 
4 Ay 1 ’ ictlirned Hugh 4 YVheie 5 ou will ’ 

4 That’s social,’ said his new fnend 4 Which way shall we take? 
Shall we go and have a look at doors that we shall make a pietty 
good clatte±mg at, before long — eh, biother ? ’ 

Hugh answering m the affirmative, they went slowl) down to 
Westminster, wheie both houses of Parliament w r eie then sitting 
Mingling in the crowd of carriages, horses, servants, chairmen, link- 
boys, poiteis, and idlers of all kinds, they lounged about, while 
Hugh’s new friend pointed out to him significantly the weak paits 
of the building, how easy it w as to get into the lobby, and so to the 
very door of the House of Commons, and how r plainly, when they 
maxched down there m grand array, their roars and shouts would be 
heard by the members inside, with a gieat deal moie to the same 
purpose, all of which Hugh leceived with manifest delight 

Pie told him, too, who some of the Loids and Commons weie, by 
name, as they came in and out, whethei they weie fnendly to the 
Papists 01 otheiwise , and bade him take notice of then livenes and 
equipages, that he might be sure of them, in case of need Some- 
times he diew him close to the windows of a passing carnage, that 
he might see its mastei’s face by the light of the lamps , and, both 
m xespect of people and localities, he show r ed so much acquaintance 
with everything aiound, that it was plain he had often studied theie 
befoie, as indeed, when they grew a little more confidential, he 
confessed he had 

Perhaps the most striking part of all this was, the number of 
people — never in gioups of more than two oi three together — who 
seemed to be skulking about the crowd for the same pm pose To 
the gi eater part of these, a slight nod or a look fiom Hugh’s com- 
panion was sufficient greeting, but, now and then, some man would 
come and stand beside hirn^n the throng, and, without turning his 
head or appearing to communicate wuth him, would say a woid 
or two in a low voice, which he would answer in the same cautious 
manner Then they would part, like stiangeis Some of these 
men often reappeared again unexpectedly m the ciowd dose to 
Hugh, and, as they passed by, pressed his hand, or looked him 
sternly m the face, but they nevei spoke to him, 1101 he to them; 
no, not a w r ord 

It was xemaikable, too, that whenevei they happened to stand 




When they had paiaded the stieet and all the avenues of the 
building m this manner for near two horns, they turned away, and 
his friend asked him what he thought of what he had seen, and 
whether he was prepared for a good hot piece of work if it should 
come to that c The hotter the better,’ said Hugh, ‘ I’m piepaied 
for anything ’ — c So am I,’ said his friend, ‘ and so are many of us , ’ 
and they shook hands upon it with a great oath, and with many 
teinble imprecations on the Papists 

As they were thnsty by this time, Dennis pioposed that they 
should repair together to The Boot, where there was good company 
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and strong liquor Hugh yielding a ready assent, they bent then 
steps that way with no loss of time 

This Boot was a lone house of public entertainment, situated m 
the fields at the back 01 the Foundling Hospital, a very solitary 
spot at that period, and quite deserted after dark The tavern 
stood at some distance fiom an^ high load, and was approachable 
only by a daik and nairow r lane, so that Hugh was much surpused 
to find several people dunking there, and great mernment going 
on He was still moie surpused to find among them almost every 
face that had caught his attention 111 the crowd, but his companion 
having wdnspeied him outside the door, that it was not consideied 
good manners at The Boot to appear at all curious about the com- 
pany, he kept his own counsel, and made no show of recognition 
Befoie putting his lips to the liquor which was brought foi them, 
Dennis diank in a loud voice the health of Lord George Gordon, 
Piesident of the Great Protestant Association, vdnch toast Hugh 
pledged likewise, with coi responding enthusiasm A fiddler who 
was present, and who appeared to act as the appointed mmstrel of 
the compan), foithwith struck up a Scotch reel, and that m tones 
so invigorating, that Hugh and his friend (who had both been 
drinking befoie) rose from then seats as by pieuous concert, and, 
to the gieat admiration of the assembled guests, performed an ex- 
temporaneous No-Popery Dance 


CHAPTER XXXIX 

The applause which the performance of Hugh and his new friend 
elicited from the company at The Boot, had not yet subsided, and 
the two dancers wmie still panting from their exertions, winch had 
been of a rather extreme and uolent chaiacter, when the part} was 
reinforced by the-aimal of some more guests, who, being a detach- 
ment of United Bull-dogs, were received with very flattenng marks 
of distinction and respect 

The leadei of this small party — for, including himself, they weie 
but three in number — was^>ur old acquaintance, Mr Tappertit, 
who seemed, physically speaking, to have giown smaller with yeais 
(particularly as to his legs, which vveie stupendously little), but w T ho, 
m a moral point of view, m personal dignity and self-esteem, had 
swelled into a giant Nor was it by any means difficult foi the 
most unobservant person to detect this state of feeling in the 
quondam ’prentice, for it not only proclaimed itself impressively 
and beyond mistake m his majestic walk and kindling eye, but 
found a striking means of revelation m his turned-up nose, which 
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scouted all things of earth with, deep disdain, and sought com- 
munion w xth its kindred skies 

Mr Tappeitit, as chief or captain of the Bull-dogs, was attended 
by his tvs o lieutenants , one, the tall comfade of his youngei life , 
the other, a 5 Pi entice Knight m days of yoie — Maik Gilbeit, bound 
m the olden time to Thomas Cuizon of the Golden Fleece These 
gentlemen, like himself, weie now emancipated from their ’pi entice 
thraldom, and served as journeymen , but they were, m humble 
emulation of his gieat example, bold and daring spirits, and aspired 
to a distinguished state m gieat political events Hence then con- 
nection with the Protestant Association of England, sanctioned by 
the name of Lord George Goidon , and hence then present visit to 
The Boot 

‘Gentlemen said Mi Tappeitit, taking off his hat as a gieat 
general might m addressing his tioops ‘ Well met My lord does 
me and you the honoui to send his compliments pci self 7 

‘You’ve seen my loid too, have you?’ asked Dennis ‘/see 
him this afternoon ’ 

* My duty called me to the Lobby when oui shop shut up , and 
I saw him there, sir,’ Mi Tappeitit leplied, as he and his lieutenants 
took their seats ‘ How do you do ? ’ 

‘Li\ely, master, lively,’ said the fellow ‘Heie’s a new bi other, 
regularly put down m black and white by Mustci Gashfoid, a 
ci edit to the cause, one of the stick-at-nothmg sort, one alter my 
own heait D’\e see him ? Has he got the looks of a man jjiat’ll 
do, do you think ? ’ he cried, as he slapped Hugh on the back 
‘ Looks oi no looks,’ said Hugh, with a di unken flounsh of his 
aim, ‘ Pm the man you want I hate the Papists, eveiy one of ’em 
They hate me and I hate them 1 hey do me all the harm they 
can, and I’ll do them all the harm / can Hunah » ’ 

‘ Was theie evei,’ said Dennis, looking round the room, when the 
echo of his boisterous voice had died away, ‘was theie ever such 
a game boy ' Why, I mean to say, brothers, that if Mustei Gashfoid 
had gone a hundied mile and got together fifty men of the common 
run, they wouldn’t have been woith this one ’ 

The greatei pait of the company implicitly subscribed to this 
opinion, and testified then faith m Hugh by nods and looks of 
gieat significance Mi Tappertit sat «smd contemplated him for a 
long time m silence, as if he suspended his judgment, then diew 
a little nearer to him, and eyed him o\ei moie caiefully , then went 
close up to him, and took him apo.it into a daik corner 

‘ I say,’ he began, with a thoughtful brow, ‘haven’t I seen you 
before ? ’ 

‘It’s like you may,’ said Hugh, in his caieless way ‘I don’t 
know , shouldn’t wondei ’ 

‘No, hut it’s ^eiy easily settled,’ letuined Sim ‘Look at me 
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Did you e\er see me befoie? You wouldn’t be likely to forget it, 
you know, if you ever did Look at me Don’t be afraid I won’t 
do you any haim Take a good look — steady now ’ 

I he encouraging w ay In which Mr Tappeitit made this request, 
and coupled it with an assurance that he needn’t be frightened, 
amused Hugh mightily — so much indeed, that he saw nothing at 
all of the small man before him, through closing his ey es in a fit 
of hearty laughter, which shook his gieat bioad sides until they 
ached again 

‘Comet’ said Mr Tappeitit, giowing a little impatient under 
this disrespectful treatment, e Do you know me, ftllei ? ’ 



‘Not I,’ cried Hugh ‘Ha ha ha 1 Not I 1 But I should 
like to 5 

‘And yet I’d ha^e wageied a se\ en-shilhng piece,’ said Mr 
Tappertit, folding his aims* and confiontmg him with his legs 
wide apart and fiimly planted on the ground, ‘that you once were 
hostlei at the Maypole ’ 

Hugh opened his eyes on hearing this, and looked at him m 
gieat sui prise 

£ — And so you weie, too,’ said Mi Tappertit, pushing him away 
w ith a condescending play fulness ‘ When did my ey es ei decerv e 
— unless it was a young woman t Don’t you know me now ? ’ 

‘ Y hy it rui’t — ’ Hugh falteied 
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£ An’t it ^ ’ said Mr Tappeitit 4 Aie you sum of that? You 
remember G Varden, don’t you? 5 

Ceitainly Hugh did, and he remembered D Varden too, but 
that he didn’t tell him 

4 You remember coming dovn there, befoie I was out of my 
time, to ask aftei a vagabond that had bolted off, and left his 
disconsolate father a prey to the bitterest emotions, and all the 
lest of it — don’t you?’ said Mr Tappertit 

4 Of course I do ' ’ cued Hugh 4 And I saw you theie ’ 

4 Saw me there t* said Mr Tappeitit £ Yes, I should think you 
did see me there The place would be troubled to go on without 
me Don’t you remember my thinking you liked the vagabond, 
and on that account going to quarrel with 5- ou , and then finding 
you detested him worse than poison, going to drink with you? 
Don’t you lemembei that?’ 

4 To be sure 1 ’ cried Hugh 

‘ Well 1 and aie >ou m the same mind now? 5 said Mi Tappertit. 

4 Yes ! ’ roared Hugh 

4 You speak like a man,’ said Mr Tappertit, 4 and I’ll shake 
hands with you ’ With these conciliatory expressions he suited 
the action to the void, and Hugh meeting his advances readily, 
they performed the ceremony with a show of great heartiness 

4 1 find,’ said Mi Tappertit, looking round on the assembled 
guests, 4 that brother What’s-his-name and I are old acquaintance — 
You never heard anything more of that lascal, I suppose, eh?’ 

4 Not a syllable,’ replied Hugh 4 1 never want to I "don’t 
believe I ever shall He’s dead long ago, I hope ’ 

4 It’s to be hoped, for the sake of mankind m general and the 
happiness of societ}, that he is,’ said Mr Tappertit, rubbing his 
palm upon his legs, and looking at it between whiles 4 Is your 
other hand at all cleaner? Much the same Well, I’ll owe you 
anothei shake We’ll suppose it done, if you’ve no objection ’ 

Hugh laughed again, and with such thorough abandonment to his 
mad humour, that his limbs seemed dislocated, and his whole 
frame m danger of tumbling to pieces , but Mr Tappertit, so far 
from receiving this extreme memment with any nutation, was 
pleased to xegai d it with the utmost favour, and even to join m it, 
so fai as one of his gravity and station could, with any regard to 
that decency and decorum which men in high places are expected 
to maintain 

Mr Tappeitit did not stop here, as many public characteis might 
have done, but calling up his brace of lieutenants, mtioduced Hugh 
to them with high commendation , declaring him to be a man who, 
at such times as those m which they lived, could not be too much 
cherished Fuither, he did him the honour to remark, that he 
would be an acquisition of which even the United BulJ-dogs might 
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be pioud j and finding, upon sounding him, that he was quite ready 
and willing to enter the society (foi he was not at all particular, 
and would have leagued himself that night with anything, or any- 
body, for any purpose- whatsoever), caused the necessary prelimi- 
naries to be gone into upon the spot This tribute to his great 
merit delighted no man more than Mr Dennis, as he himself 
proclaimed with several rare and surprising oaths, and indeed it 
gave unmingled satisfaction to the whole assembly 

£ Make anything you like of me ' ’ cried Hugh, flourishing the can 
he had emptied more than once 4 Put me on any duty you please 
Fm your man I’ll do it Here’s my captain — here’s my leader 
Ha ha ha ! Let him give me the w r ord of command, and I’ll fight 
the w r hole parliament House single-handed, or set a lighted torch 
to the King’s Throne itself 1 ’ With that, he smote Mr Tappertit 
on the back, with such violence that his little body seemed to shrink 
into a mere nothing , and roared again until the very foundlings 
near at hand were startled m their beds 

In fact, a sense of something wdiimsical m their companionship 
seemed to have taken entire possession of his rude bram The 
bare fact of being patiomsed by a great man whom he could have 
crushed with one hand, appeared in his eyes so eccentnc and 
humorous, that a kind of ferocious merriment gained the mastery 
over him, and quite subdued his brutal nature He roared and 
roared again , toasted Mr Tappeitit a hundred times , declared 
himself a Bull-dog to the core , and vowed to be faithful to him to 
the last drop of blood m his veins 

All these compliments Mr Tappertit received as matters of 
course — flattering enough m their w r ay, but entirely attributable to 
his vast superiority His dignified self-possession only delighted 
Hugh the more , and m a w r ord, this giant and the dwarf struck up 
a friendship w r hich bade fair to be of long continuance, as the one 
held it to be his right to command, and the other considered it 
an exquisite pleasantry to obey Nor was Hugh by any means a 
passive follower, who scrupled to act without precise and definite 
orders , foi w T hen Mr Tappertit mounted on an empty case which 
stood by w ay of rostrum m the room, and volunteered a speech 
upon the alarming crisis then at hand, he placed himself beside 
the orator, and though he grinned from ear to ear at every woid 
he said, thiew out such expressive hints to scoffers in the manage- 
ment of his cudgel, that those w r ho were at fiist the most disposed 
to interrupt, became remarkably attentive, and were the loudest m 
their approbation 

It was not all noise and jest, however, at The Boot, nor w r ere the 
whole party hsteneis to the speech There were some men at the 
other end of the room (w T hich w T as a long, low-roofed chamber) m 
earnest conversation all the time , and when any of this group w r ent 

T 
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out, fresh people were sure to come m soon afterwards and sit 
down in their places, as though the otheis had lelieved them on 
some watch or duty , which it w as pretty clear they did, foi these 
changes took place by the clock, at intervals of half an hour 
These peisons whispered veiy much among themselves, and kept 



aloof, and often looked lound, as jealous of their speech being 
overheard, some two or three among them entered m books what 
seemed to be reports from the others, when they were not thus 
employed, one of them would turn to the newspapeis which were 
strewn upon the table, and from the St James’s Chionicle, the 
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Herald, Chiomcle, or Public Adveitiser, would read to the rest in 
a low voice some passage having leference to the topic in which 
they were all so deeply interested But the great attraction was a 
pamphlet called The Thunderer, which espoused then own opinions, 
and was supposed at that time to emanate dnectly from the Associa- 
tion This was always m request , and whether read aloud, to an 
eager knot of listeners, or by some solitaiy man, was ceitain to be 
followed by stormy talking and excited looks 

In the midst of all his merriment, and admiration of his captain, 
Hugh was made sensible by these and othei tokens, of the piesence 
of an air of mystery, akin to that which had so much impiessed 
him out of doois It was impossible to discard a sense that some- 
thing serious was going on, and that under the noisy rev el of the 
public-house, there lurked unseen and dangeious matter Little 
affected by this, however, he was perfectly satisfied with his quarters 
and w r ould have lemained there till morning, but that his conductoi 
rose soon after midnight, to go home , Mr Tappeitit following his 
example, left him no excuse to sta} So they all three left the 
house together roaring a No-Popery song until the fields resounded 
with the dismal noise 

‘Cheer up, captain ! ’ cned Hugh, when they had 1 oared them- 
selves out of breath ‘ Another stav e 1 ’ 

Mr Tappertit, nothing loath, began again, and so the thiee went 
staggenng on, arm-m-aim, shouting like madmen, and defying the 
watch with great valour Indeed this did not lequire any unusual 
br^veiy 01 boldness, as the watchmen of that time, being selected 
for the office on account of excessive age and extiaoidmaiy 
lnfumity, had a custom of shutting themselves up tight in their 
boxes on the fiist symptoms of distuibance, and lemaimng theie 
until they disappeared In these proceedings, Mr Dennis, who 
had a gruff voice and lungs of considerable power, distinguished 
himself veiy much, and acquired great ciedit with his two com- 
panions 

‘What a queer fellow you are 1 ’ said Mi Tappertit ‘You’ie 
so piecious sly and close Why don’t you ever tell what trade 
you’re of ? ’ 

‘ Answ r er the captain instantly,’ cued Hugh, beating his hat down 
on his head , 1 why don’t you ever tell what trade you’re of ? ’ 

‘ I’m of as gen-teel a cMlmg, brother, as any man in England — - 
as light a business as any gentleman could desire ’ 

‘Was you ’prenticed to it?’ asked Mr Tappertit 
c No Natural genius,’ said Mr Dennis c No ’pi enticing It 
comes by natur’ Mustei Gashfoid knows my calling Look at 
that hand of mine — many and many a job that hand has done, 
with a neatness and dex-tent) , never known afoie When I look 
at that hand,’ said Mr Dennis, shaking it in the air, ‘and 
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remember the helegant bits of work it has turned off, I feel quite 
molloncholy to think it should ever grow old and feeble But sich 
is life i 5 

He heaved a deep sigh as he indulged u? these reflections, and 
putting his fingers with an absent air on Hugh’s throat, and pai- 
ticularly undei his left ear, as if he were studying the anatomical 
development of that part of his frame, shook his head m a des- 
pondent manner and actually shed tears 

‘You’re a kind of artist, I suppose — eh * ’ said Mr Tappertit 
c Yes,’ rejoined Dennis, ‘yes — I may call myself a artist — a 
fancy workman — art improves natui’ — that’s my motto ’ 

‘And what do you call this?’ said Mr Tappertit, taking his stick 
out of his hand 

‘ That’s my portrait atop,’ Dennis replied , ‘ d’ye think it’s like ? ’ 

‘ Why — it’s a little too handsome,’ said Mr Tappertit ‘ Who 
did it ? You? ’ 

‘D’ lepeated Dennis, gazing fondly on his image ‘ I wash I 
had the talent That was carved by a friend of mine, as is now 
no moie The \ery day afore he died, he cut that with his pocket- 
knife from memory * ‘ I’ll die game,’ says my friend, ‘ and my last 

moments shall be dewoted to making Dennis’s pictur’ That’s it ’ 

‘ That was a queer fancy, wasn’t it ?’ said Mr Tappertit 
‘ It was a queer fancy,’ rejoined the other, bieathmg on his 
fictitious nose, and polishing it w ith the cuff of his coat, ‘ but he 
was a queer subject altogether — a kind of gipsy — one of the finest, 
stand-up men, you ever see Ah 1 He told me some things tftat 
would startle jou a bit, did that friend of mine, on the morning 
when he died ’ 

‘You were with him at the time, w r eie you?’ said Mi Tappertit 
‘Yes,’ he answ r eied with a cunous look, ‘I was there Oh 1 
}es certainly, I was there He wouldn’t have gone off half as 
comfortable without me I had been with thiee or four of his 
family under the same circumstances They were all fine fellows ’ 
‘They must have been fond of you,’ remarked Mi Tappertit, 
looking at him sideways 

‘I don’t know that they was exactly fond of me,’ said Dennis, 
with a little hesitation, ‘but they all had me near ’em when they 
departed I come in for their wardrobes too This very hand- 
kecher that you see round my neck, belotfjged to him that I’ve been 
speaking of — him as did that likeness ’ 

Mr Tappertit glanced at the article referred to, and appeared 
to think that the deceased’s ideas of diess w T ere of a peculiar and 
by no means an expensive kind He made no lemark upon the 
point, however, and suffeied his mysterious companion to pioceed 
without intei luption 

‘ These smalls,’ said Dennis, rubbing his legs } ‘ these \ ery smalls 
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— they belonged to a friend of mine that’s left off sich incumbrances 
for ever this coat too — I’ve often walked behind this coat, 111 the 
street, and wondered whether it would ever come to me this pair 
of shoes have danced a hornpipe for another man, afoie my eyes, 
full half-a-dozen times at least and as to my hat,’ he said, taking 
it off, and whirling it round upon his fist — 4 Lord 1 I’ve seen this 
hat go up Holborn on the box of a hackney-coach — ah, many and 
many a day f ’ 

4 You don’t mean to say then old weaieis are all dead, I hope ? ’ 
said Mr Tappertit, falling a little distance from him as he spoke 
4 Every one of ’em,’ leplied Dennis 4 Eveiy man Jack 1 ’ 

There was something so very ghastly 111 this circumstance, and it 
appealed to account, in such a very strange and dismal manner, for 
his faded dress — which, m this new aspect, seemed discolouied by 
the earth from giaves — that Mi Tappeitit abruptly found he was 
going another way, and, stopping short, bade him good night with 
the utmost heartiness As they happened to be neai the Old Bailey, 
and Mr Dennis knew there were turnkeys m the lodge with whom 
he could pass the night, and discuss professional subjects of common 
interest among them before a rousing fire, and over a social glass, 
he separated fiom his companions without any gieat regiet, and 
waimly shaking hands with Hugh, and making an early appointment 
for their meeting at The Boot, left them to pursue their road 

4 That’s a strange sort of man,’ said Mr Tappertit, watching the 
hackney-coachman’s hat as it went bobbing down the stieet 4 1 
don’t know r w r hat to make of him Why can’t he have his smalls 
made to order, or wear lrve clothes at any late ? ’ 

4 He’s a lucky man, captain,’ cried Hugh 4 1 should like to have 
such friends as his ’ 

4 1 hope he don’t get ’em to make their wills, and then knock ’em 
on the head,’ said Mr Tappertit, musing 4 But come The 
United B ’s expect me On ! — What’s the matter ? ’ 

4 1 quite foigot,’ said Hugh, who had started at the striking of a 
neighbouring clock 4 1 have somebod) to see to-night — I must 
turn back duectly The drinking and singing put it out of my head 
It’s well I lemembered it 1 ’ 

Mr Tappertit looked at him as though he were about to give 
utterance to some very majestic sentiments in lefeience to this act 
of desertion, but as it w r as clear, from Hugh’s hasty mannei, that the 
engagement was one of a pressing nature, he graciously forbore, 
and gave him his permission to depart immediately, which Hugh 
acknow ledged with a roar of laughter 

4 Good night, captain > ’ he cried 4 1 am yours to the death, 
remember ' ’ 

4 Farewell 1 ’ said Mr Tappertit, waving his hand 4 Be bold and 
vigilant 
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4 No Popei), captain t 5 roared Hugh 

4 England m blood first * ’ cried his desperate leader Wheieat 
Hugh cheered and laughed, and ran off like L greyhound 

4 That man will prove a credit to my coips,’ said Simon, turning 
thoughtfully upon his heel 4 And let me see In an altered state 
of society — which must ensue if we bieak out and aie victorious — 
when the locksmith’s child is mine, Miggs must be got lid of some- 
how, oi she’ll poison the tea-kettle one evening when I’m out He 
might marry Miggs, if he was diunk enough It shall be done 
I’ll make a note of it ’ 


CHAPTER XL 

Little thinking of the plan foi his happy settlement m life which 
had suggested itself to the teeming brain of his provident com- 
mander, Hugh made no pause until Samt Dunstan’s giants stiuck 
the horn above him, when he woiked the handle of a pump which 
stood haid by, with gieat vigoui, and thrusting his head under the 
spout, let the water gush upon him until a little stream ran down 
fiom ev eiy uncombed hair, and he w r as wet to the waist Consider- 
ably refieshed b> this ablution, both m mind and body, and almost 
sobered for the time, he dried himself as he best could, tSen 
ciossed the load, and plied the knocker of the Middle Temple gate 
The mglit-porter looked through a small giating m the portal with 
a surly eye, and cued 4 Halloa > ’ which greeting Hugh letmned m 
kind, and bade him open quickl) 

4 We don’t sell beei heie,’ cued the man, 4 what else do you 
w r ant ? ’ 

c To come in,’ Hugh replied, with a kick at the dooi 
4 Where to go ? ’ 

4 Paper Buildings ’ 

4 Whose chambers ? ’ 

£ Sir John Chestei’s ’ Each of which answeis, he emphasised 
with anothei kick 

After a little glow ling on the other side, the gate was opened, 
and he passed m undergoing a close inspection fiom the porter as 
he did so 

4 You wanting Sir John, at this time of night 1 ’ said the man 
4 Ay t ’ said Hugh 4 1 1 What of that ? ’ 

4 Why, I must go with you and see that you do, for I don’t 
believe it ’ 

4 Come along then ’ 

Eyeing him with suspicious looks, the man, with key and lantern, 
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walked on at his side, and attended him to S11 John Chesters dooi, 
at which Hugh gave one knock, that echoed thiough the dark stair- 
case like a ghostly summons, and made the dull light tremble m the 
drowsy lamp 

£ Do you think he wants me now ? ’ said Hugh 
Before the man had time to answei, a footstep was heaid within, 
a light appeared, and Sir John, m his diessmggovn and shppeis, 
opened the dooi 

£ I ask youi pardon, S11 John,’ said the portei, pulling off his hat 
c Heie’s a young man sajs he wants to speak to }Ou It’s late for 
strangeis I thought it best to see that all w r as right ’ 

£ Aha 1 ’ cned S11 John, laismg his eyebiows £ It’s you, messenger, 
is it? Go 111 Quite right, fuend, I commend your prudence 
highly Thank you God bless you Good night ’ 

To be commended, thanked, God-blessed, and bade good night 
by one w T ho carried £ S11 ’ befoie his name, and wrote himself M P 
to boot, was something foi a poitei He withdrew r with much 
humility and leverence S11 John followed his late visitor into the 
dressing-room, and sitting in his easy-chair befoie the fiie, and 
moving it so that he could see him as he stood, hat m hand, beside 
the dooi, looked at him fiom head to foot 

The old face, calm and pleasant as ever , the complexion, quite 
juvenile 111 its bloom and clearness, the same smile, the wonted 
piecision and elegance of diess, the white, well-ordered teeth, the 
delicate hands , the composed and quiet manner , everything as it 
used to be no maik of age 01 passion, envy, hate, or discontent 
all unruffled and seiene, and quite delightful to behold 

He wrote himself M P — but how r ? \\ hy, thus It w r as a pioud 
family — moie proud, indeed, than w ealth} He had stood m danger 
of arrest , of bailiffs, and a jail — a vulgar jail, to which the common 
people with small incomes went Gentlemen of ancient houses 
have no privilege of exemption from such cruel laws — unless they 
aie of one gieat house, and then they have A proud man of his 
stock and hmdied had the means of sending him there He offered 
— not indeed to pay his debts, but to let him sit for a close 
borough until his own son came of age, which, if he lived, w r ould 
come to pass m twenty yeais It was quite as good as an Insolvent 
Act, and infinitely more? genteel So Sir John Chester was a 
member of Parliament 

But how Sir John? Nothing so simple, or so easy One touch 
with a sword of state, and the transformation was effected John 
Chester, Esqune, M P , attended Court — went up with an address 
— headed a deputation Such elegance of mannei, so many graces 
of deportment, such powers of conversation, could nevei pass 
unnoticed Mr was too common foi such merit A man so 
gentlemanly should have been— but Foitune is capricious — bom a 
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Duke just as some dukes should have been bom labomers He 
caught the fancy of the king, knelt down a grub, and rose a butter- 
fly John Chestei, Esquire, was knighted apd became Sn John 
4 1 thought when you left me this evening, my esteemed acquaint- 
ance, said Sir John after a pretty long silence, 4 that you intended 
to return with all despatch ? ’ 

4 So I did, master ’ 

4 And so you have ? 5 he retorted glancing at his watch 4 Is that 
what you would say ? ’ 

Instead of replying, Hugh changed the leg on which he leant, 
shuffled his cap fiom one hand to the other, looked at the ground, 
the wall, the ceiling, and finally at Sn John himself, befoie whose 
pleasant face he lowered his eyes again, and fixed them on the 
floor. 

4 And how have you been employing yourself in the meanwhile ? ’ 
quoth Sir John, lazily crossing his legs 4 Where have you been? 
what harm have you been doing ? ’ 

4 No harm at all, master/ growled Hugh, with humility 4 1 
have only done as you ordered ’ 

4 As I what ? ’ returned Sir John 

4 Well then/ said Hugh uneasily, 4 as you advised, or said I ought, 
or said I might, or said that you would do, if you was me Don’t 
be so hard upon me, master 9 

Something like an expression of triumph in the perfect control he 
had established over this rough instrument appealed m the knight’s 
face for an instant , but it vanished directly, as he said — paring his 
nails while speaking 

4 W T hen you say I ordered you, my good fellow, you imply that I 
directed you to do something for me — something I wanted done — 
something for my own ends and purposes — you see? Now I am 
suie I needn’t enlarge upon the extreme absurdity of such an idea, 
how r ever unintentional , so please ’ — and here he turned his eyes 
upon him — 4 to be more guarded Will you ? ’ 

4 1 meant to give you no offence/ said Hugh 4 1 don’t know 
what to say You catch me up so veiy short ’ 

4 You will be caught up much shorter, my good friend — infinitely 
shoiter — one of these days, depend upon it/ replied his patron 
calmly 4 By-the-bye, instead of wondercng why you have been so 
long, my wonder should be why you came at all Why did you ? ’ 

4 You know, master/ said Hugh, 4 that I couldn’t read the bill I 
found, and that supposing it to be something particular from the 
way it was wrapped up, I brought it here ’ 

4 And could you ask no one else to read it, Brum ? ’ said Sir John 
4 No one that I could trust with secrets, master Since Barnaby 
Rudge was lost sight of for good and all— and that’s five years ago 
— I haven’t talked with any one but you ’ 
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t You have done me honour I am sure * 

c I have come to and fro, master, all thiough that time, when 
there was anything to tell, because I knew that you’d be angry with 
me if I stayed away/ said Hugh, blurting the words out, after an 
embarrassed silence , £ and because I wished to please you if I 
could, and not to have you go against me There 1 hat’s the 
true reason why I came to-night You know that, mastei, I 
am sure ’ 

£ You aie a specious fellow/ returned Sir John, fixing his eyes 
upon him, £ and cairy two faces under your hood, as well as the 
best Didn’t you give me m this room, this evening, any other 
reason , no dislike of anybody who has slighted you lately, on all 
occasions, abused you, treated you with rudeness, acted towaids 
you, more as if you were a mongrel dog than a man like himselP ’ 
£ To be sure I did 1 5 cried Hugh, his passion rising, as the other 
meant it should, £ andl say it all over now, again I’d do any- 
thmg to have some revenge on him — anything And when you 
told me that he and all the Catholics w r ould suffer fiom those who 
joined together under that handbill, I said Pd make one of ’em, 
if their master was the devil himself I am one of ’em See whether 
I am as good as my woid and turn out to be among the foremost, 
or no I mayn’t have much head, master, but I’ve head enough 
to lemember those that use me ill You shall see, and so shall he, 
and so shall hundreds more, how my spirit backs me when the time 
comes My bark is nothing to my bite Some that I know had 
better have a w ild lion among them than me, when I am fairly loose 
— they had ! ’ 

The knight looked at him with a smile of far deeper meaning 
than ordinary, and pointing to the old cupboard, followed him 
with his eyes while he filled and drank a glass of liquor , and smiled 
when his back was turned, with deeper meaning yet 

£ You are in a blustering mood, my friend/ he said, when Hugh 
confronted him again 

£ Not I, master J ’ cried Hugh £ I don’t say half I mean I 
can’t I haven’t got the gift There are talkers enough among 
us , I’ll be one of the doers ’ 

£ Oh 1 you have joined those fellows then?’ said Sir John, with 
an air of most profound indifference 

£ h Yes I w ent up to the house you told me of, and got put dow n 
upon the muster There was another man there named Dennis — - ’ 
k Dennis, eh 1 ’ cried Sir J ohn, laughing* £ Ay, ay 1 a pleasant 
fellow, I believe ? ’ 

£ A roaring dog, master — one after my own heart — hot upon the 
matter too — red hot ’ 

‘So I have heard/ replied Sir John, carelessly ‘You don’t 
happen to know his trade, do you ? ’ 
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4 He wouldn’t say, 5 cried Hugh £ He keeps it secret 5 

‘ Ha ha » 5 laughed Sir John 4 A stiange fancy — a weakness with 
some peisons — you’ll know it one day, I dare swear 5 

4 We’re intimate alieady, 5 said Hugh 

4 Quite natural { And have been dnnkmg together, eh ? 5 pui sued 
Sir John 4 Did you say what place you went to in company, when 
you left Loid Geoige’s ? 5 

Hugh had not said or thought of saying, but he told him , and 
this inquiry being followed by a long train of questions, he related 
all that had passed both in and out of doors, the land of people he 
had seen, their numbers, state of feeling, mode of conversation, 
apparent expectations and intentions His questioning was so 
aitfully contnved, that he seemed even m his own eyes to volunteer 
all this information lather than to have it wiested fiom him, and 
he was brought to this state of feeling so naturally, that when Mr 
Chester yawned at length and declared himself quite wearied out, 
he made a lough land of excuse foi having talked so much 

4 Theie — get you gone, 5 said Sir John, holding the door open in 
his hand 4 You have made a pretty evening’s woik I told you 
not to do this You may get into double You’ll have an oppor- 
tunity of levenging youiself on your proud friend Haiedale, though, 
and for that, you’d hazard anything I suppose ?’ 

4 1 would, 5 retorted Hugh, stopping in his passage out and looking 
back, 4 but what do I risk i What do I stand a chance of losing, 
master ? Friends, home? A fig foi ’em all, I have none, They 
are nothing to me Give me a good scuffle , let me pay off old 
scoies m a bold not where theie are men to stand by me, and 
then use me as }Ou like — it don’t matter much to me w r hat the 
end is ! 5 

4 What have you done with that paper ?’ said Sir John 

4 1 have it heie, mastei 5 

4 Drop it again as } ou go along , it’s as w ell not to keep such 
things about you 5 

Hugh nodded, and touching his cap with an air of as much 
respect as he could summon up, departed 

Sir John, fastening the doors behind him, went back to his 
diessmg-room, and sat down once again before the fire, at which 
he gazed for a long time, in earnest meditation 

‘This happens foitunately, 5 he said, breaking into a smile, 4 and 
promises well Let me see My lelative and I, who aie the most 
Protestant fellows m the world, give our worst wishes to the Roman 
Catholic cause , and to Saville, who introduces their bill, I have 
a personal objectron besides, but as each of us has himself for the 
first article in his creed, w 7 e cannot commit ourselves by joining 
with a very extravagant madman, such as this Gordon most 
undoubtedly is Now really, to foment his disturbances m secret. 
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through the medium of such a veiy apt instrument as my savage 
friend here, may further our real ends , and to express at all 
becoming seasons, m mcdeiate and polite teims, a disapprobation 
of his proceedings, though we agree with him 111 pnnciple, will 
ceitamly be to gam a chaiactei for honesty and uprightness of 
puipose, which cannot fail to do us infinite seivice, and to raise us 
into some impoitance Good 1 So much foi public grounds As 
to pnvate considerations, I confess that if these vagabonds would 
male some riotous demonstration (w hich does not appeal impossible), 
and would inflict some little chastisement on Haredale as a not 
inactive man among his sect, it would be extremely agreeable to 
my feelings, and w ould amuse me beyond measuie Good again > 
Peihaps better 1 ’ 

When he came to this point, he took a pmch of snuff, then 
beginning slowly to undiess, he resumed his meditations, by saying 
with a smile 

4 1 fear, I do fear exceedingly, that my friend is following fast m 
the footsteps of his mothei His intimacy with Mr Dennis is veiy 
ominous But I have no doubt he must ha\e come to that end 
any wa} If I lend him a helping hand, the only diffeience is, 
that he may, upon the whole, possibly drink a few gallons, 01 
puncheons, or hogsheads, less in this life than he otheiwise would 
It’s no business of mine It’s a matter of very small importance 1 ’ 

So he took another pinch of snuff, and w ent to bed 


CHAPTER XLI 

From the woikshop of the Golden Key, tlieie issued forth a tinkling 
sound, so merry and good-humoured, that it suggested the idea of 
some one working blithely, and made quite pleasant music No 
man w T ho hammeicd on at a dull monotonous duty, could have 
bi ought such cheerful notes from steel and non , none but a 
chirping, healthy, honest-heaited fellow, who made the best of 
eveiy thing, and felt kindly towards everybody could have done it 
for an instant He might Save been a coppersmith, and still been 
musical If he had sat m a jolting waggon, full of rods of non, it 
seemed as if he w^ould have bi ought some harmony out of it 

Tmk, tink, tmk — clear as a silver bell, and audible at every 
pause of the streets’ haisher noises, as though it said, 4 1 don’t care , 
nothing puts me out , I am resolved to be happy ’ Women scolded, 
children squalled, heavy caits went rumbling by, horrible cries 
proceeded^ from the lungs of hawkers , still it struck m again, no 
higher, no lowei, no louder, no softer ; not tin listing itself on 
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people’s notice a bit the more for having been outdone by louder 
sounds — tmk, tmk, tmk, tmk, tmk 

It was a perfect embodiment of the still small voice, free from 
all cold, hoarseness, huskiness, or unhealthiness of any kind , foot- 
passengers slackened their pace, and were disposed to linger near 
it , neighbours who had got up splenetic that morning, felt good- 
humour stealing on them as they heard it, and by degrees became 
quite spnghtly, mothers danced their babies to its iingmg, still 
the same magical tmk, tmk, tmk, came gaily from the workshop 
of the Golden Key 

Who but the locksmith could have made such music t A gleam 
of sun shining through the unsashed window, and chequering the 
dark workshop with a broad patch of light, fell full upon him, as 
though attracted by his sunny heait There he stood working at 
his anvil, his face all ladiant with exercise and gladness, his sleeves 
turned up, his wig pushed off his shining forehead — the easiest, 
fieest, happiest man in all the woild Beside him sat a sleek cat, 
puri mg and winking in the light, and falling every now and then 
mto an idle dose, as from excess of comfort Toby looked on 
from a tall bench hard by, one beaming smile, from his broad 
nut-brown face down to the slack-baked buckles in his shoes The 
very locks that hung around had something jovial in then rust, 
and seemed like gouty gentlemen of hearty natures, disposed to 
joke on their infirmities There w r as nothing surly or severe m the 
whole scene It seemed impossible that any one of the innumer- 
able keys could fit a churlish strong-box or a prison-door Cellais 
of beer and wine, rooms where theie were fires, books, gossip, and 
cheering laughter — these were their proper sphere of action Places 
of distiust and cruelty, and restraint, they would have left quadruple- 
locked for evei 

Tink, tmk, tmk The locksmith paused at last, and wiped his 
brow r The silence roused the cat, who, jumping softly down, ciept 
to the dooi, and watched with tiger eyes a bud cage in an opposite 
window Gabriel lifted Toby to his mouth, and took a hearty 
draught 

Then, as he stood upright, with his head flung back, and his 
portly chest thrown out, you would have seen that Gabnel’s lower 
man was clothed in military gear Glancing at the wall beyond, 
there might have been espied, hanging on their several pegs, a cap 
and feather, broad-sword, sash, and coat of scailet , which any man 
learned m such matters w r ould have known from their make and 
pattern to be the uniform of a serjeant m the Royal East London 
Volunteers 

As the locksmith put his mug down empty, on the bench wdience 
it had smiled on him before, he glanced at these articles with a 
laughing eye, and looking at them with his head a little dn one side, 
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as though he would get them all into a focus, said, leaning on his 
hammer 

£ lime was, now, I lemember, when I w r as like to run mad with 
the desire to wear a coa 4 - of that colour If any one (except my 
father) had called me a fool foi my pains, how I should have fired 
and fumed ! But what a fool I must have been, sure-ly * ’ 

‘Ah’’ sighed Mrs Varden, who ha*d entered unobseived 4 A 
fool indeed A man at your time of life, Vaiden, should know' 
better now 9 

£ Why, what a lidiculous woman you aic, Martha,’ said the lock- 
smith, turning lound with a smile 

£ Certainly,’ replied Mrs V with great demureness £ Of course 
I am I know that, Varden Thank you ’ 

£ I mean — ’ began the locksmith 

£ Yes,’ said his wife, £ I know what you mean You speak quite 
plain enough to be understood, Varden It’s very kind of you to 
adapt yourself to my capacity, I am sure ’ 

£ Tut, tut, Martha,’ rejoined the locksmith , ‘don’t take offence 
at nothing I mean, how strange it is of you to run down volun- 
teeung, w T hen it’s done to defend you and all the other women, and 
our own fiieside and eveiybody else’s, m case of need ’ 

£ It’s unchnstian,’ cued Mis Varden, shaking her head 
£ Unchristian 1 ’ said the locksmith £ Why, what the devil — ’ 

Mrs Varden looked at the ceiling, as m expectation that the 
consequence of this profanity w r ould be the immediate descent of 
the fcfhr-post bedstead on the second floor, together with the best 
sitting-room on the first, but no visible judgment occurring, she 
heaved a deep sigh, and begged her husband, m a tone of re- 
signation, to go on, and by all means to blaspheme as much as 
possible, because he knew she liked it 

The locksmith did for a moment seem disposed to gratify hei, 
but he gave a gieat gulp, and mildly rejoined 

£ I was going to say, w r hat on earth do you call it unchristian for? 
Which would be most unchristian, Martha — to sit quietly down and 
let our houses be sacked by a foreign aimy, or to turn out like men 
and drive ’em off? Shouldn’t I be a nice sort of a Christian, if I 
crept into a cornet of my own chimney and looked on while a 
parcel of whiskered savages bore off Dolly — or you?’ 

When he said £ or you,’ Mrs Varden, despite herself, relaxed 
into a smile There was something complunentaiy m the idea 
c In such a state of things as that, indeed — ’ she simpeied 

c As that 1 ’ repeated the locksmith £ Well, that w r ould be the 
state of things directly Even Miggs would go Some black 
tambouime-play er, w r ith a great turban on, would be bearing hei 
off, and, unless the tambourine-play ei was pi oof against kicking and 
sciatchmg, it’s my belief he’d have the worst of it Ha ha ha! 
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I’d foigive the tambourme-playei I wouldn’t have him interfered 
with on any account, pool fellow ’ And here the locksmith laughed 
again so heartily, that tears came into his eyes — much to Mrs 
Varden’s indignation, who thought the capture of so sound a 
Protestant and estimable a pnvate character as Miggs by a pagan 
negro, a cncumstance too shocking and awful for contemplation 

The picture Gabriel had xliavn, indeed, thieatened serious con- 
sequences, and would indubitably have led to them, but luckily at 
that moment a light footstep crossed the threshold, and Dolly, 
running m, thiew hei arms round hei old father’s neck and hugged 
him tight 

‘Here she is at last 1 ’ cued Gabnel ‘And how veil you look, 
Doll, and how late you are, my darling 1 ’ 

How v ell she looked ? Well ? Why, if he had exhausted every 
laudatoiy adjectne m the dictionary, it wouldn’t have been praise 
enough 'When and where was theie evei such a plump, roguish, 
comely, bright-eyed, enticing, bewitching, captivating, maddening 
little puss m all this voild, as Dolly 1 What was the Dolly of five 
yeais ago, to the Dolly of that day i How man} coachmakeis, 
saddlers, cabinet-makers, and professois of other useful aits, had 
deserted then fatheis, motheis, sisters, brothers, and, most of all, 
their cousins, foi the love of her i How many unknown gentlemen 
• — supposed to be of mighty fortunes, if not titles — had waited 
round the comet after dark, and tempted Miggs the incorruptible, 
with golden guineas, to delnei offers of marriage folded up m love- 
letteis 1 How many disconsolate fathers and substantial tiactesmen 
had waited on the locksmith foi the same purpose, with dismal 
tales of how their sons had lost then appetites, and taken to 
shut themselves up m dark bediooms, and wandenng m desolate 
subuibs with pale faces, and all because of Dolly Vai den’s lone- 
liness and ci uelty t How many } oung men, m all previous times 
of unprecedented steadiness, had turned suddenly wild and wicked 
for the same reason, and, in an ecstasy of unrequited love, taken to 
wiench off dooi -knockers, and mveit the boxes of rheumatic watch- 
men ! Hov r had she recruited the king’s service, both by sea and 
land, through rendering desperate his Ion mg subjects between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-five 1 Honv many } oung ladies had 
publicly piofessed, with teais m then eyes, that foi their tastes she 
was much too short, too tall, too boldf too cold, too stout, too thm, 
too fair, too dark — too eveiy thing but handsome 1 Honv many old 
ladies, taking counsel together, had thanked Heaven their daughters 
were not like her, and had hoped she might come to no harm, and 
had thought she would come to no good, and had nvondered what 
people sanv in her, and had arrived at the conclusion that she was 
‘going off’ m hei looks, oi had nevei come on m them, and that 
she was a thorough imposition and a popular mistake 1 
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And yet here was this same Dolly Varden, so whimsical and haid 
to please that she was Dolly Varden still, all smiles and dimples 
and pleasant looks, and canng no moie for the fifty or sixty young 
fellows who at that very moment were breaking then hearts to 
many her, than if so many oysters had been ciossed in love and 
opened aftei wards 

Dolly hugged hei father as has bee*i already stated, and having 
hugged her mother also, accompanied both into the little parlour 
where the cloth was ahead} laid for dinner, and wheie Miss Miggs 
• — a trifle more rigid and bony than of yoie — leceived her v 7 ith a 
sort of hysterical gasp, intended for a smile Into the hands of 
that young virgin, she delivered her bonnet and walking dress (all 
of a dreadful, artful, and designing kind), and then said with a 
laugh, which mailed the locksmith’s music, ‘How glad I always 
am to be at home again t ’ 

‘And how glad we always are, Doll,’ said her fathei, putting back 
the dark hair from her sparkling eyes, ‘ to hay e y 011 at home Giv e 
me a kiss ’ 

If theie had been anybody of the male kind there to see her do 
it — but there was not — it was a mercy 

‘I don’t like your being at the Wairen,’ said the locksmith, ‘I 
can’t bear to have you out of my sight And what is the news over 
yondei, DolP’ 

‘What news theie is, I think you know alieady,’ replied his 
daughter ‘ I am sure you do though ’ 

‘ Ay ? ’ cried the locksmith c What’s that ? ’ 

‘Come, come,’ said Dolly, ‘you know 7 veiy well I want y r ou to 
tell me why Mr Haiedale — eh, how gruff he is again, to be sure f — 
has been away from home for some day's past, and why he is 
tiavellmg about (we know he is travelling, because of his letters) 
without telling his own niece why or wherefore ’ 

‘Miss Emma doesn’t want to know, I’ll s wear,’ returned the 
locksmith 

‘I don’t know that,’ said Dolly, ‘but I do, at any late Do tell 
me Why is he so secret, and what is this ghost story, which 
nobody is to tell Miss Emma, and which seems to be mixed up 
with his going away ? Now I see you know by yom colouring so ’ 

‘ V hat the story means, 01 is, 01 has to do w ith it, I know' no 
moie than you, my deai,’ retained the locksmith, ‘except that it’s 
some foolish fear of little Solomon’s —which has, indeed, no meaning 
m it, I suppose As to Mr Haredale’s journey, he goes, as I 
believe — ’ 

‘Yes,’ said Dolly 

‘ As I believ e,’ resumed the locksmith, pinching her cheek, ‘ on 
business, Doll What it may be, is quite another matter Read 
Blue Beard, and don’t be too curious, pet , it’s no business of y ours 
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or mine, depend upon that , and here’s dinner, which is much more 
to the put pose ’ 

Dolly might have remonstiated against this summaiy dismissal of 
the subject, notwithstanding the appearance of dinner, but at the 
mention of Blue Beard Mrs Vaiden interposed, piotestmg she 
could not find it m her conscience to sit tamely by, and hear her 
child recommended to peruse* the adventuies of a Turk and Mussul- 
man — far less of a fabulous Turk, which she considered that poten- 
tate to be She held that, m such stirring and tremendous times as 
those m which they lived, it would be much more to the purpose if 
Dolly became a regular subscnber to the Thunderer, where she 
would have an opportunity of reading Loid George Gordon’s 
speeches woid foi word, which would be a greater comfort and 
solace to her than a hundred and fifty Blue Beards ever could 
impait She appealed m support of this proposition to Miss 
Miggs, then m waiting, who said that indeed the peace of mmd she 
had derived fiom the perusal of that paper generally, but especially 
of one article of the very last week as ever was, entitled * Great 
Britain dienched m goie,’ exceeded all belief, the same composi- 
tion, she added, had also wrought such a comfoitmg effect on the 
mmd of a mairied sister of heis, then resident at Golden Lion 
Court, number twenty-sivm, second bell-handle on the right-hand 
door-post, that, being in a delicate state of health, and in fact 
expecting an addition to her family, she had been seized with fits 
directly after its perusal, and had raved of the Inquisition ever 
since , to the great improvement of her husband and friends TMiss 
Miggs went on to say that she would recommend all those whose 
hearts were hardened to hear Lord George themselves, whom she 
commended first, m respect of his steady Protestantism, then of his 
oratory, then of his eyes, then of his nose, then of his legs, and 
lastly of his figure generally, winch she looked upon as fit for any 
statue, punce, or angel, to which sentiment Mrs Varden fully 
subscribed 

Mrs Vaiden having cut m, looked at a box upon the mantel- 
shelf, painted m imitation of a very red-brick dwelling-house, with a 
yellow roof , having at top a real chimney, dow r n w r hich voluntary 
subscnbers dropped their silver, gold, or pence, into the parlour, 
and on the door the counterfeit presentment of a brass plate, where- 
on was legibly mscubed ‘Protestant A?sociation ’ — and looking at 
it, said, that it w r as to her a source of poignant misery to think that 
Varden never had, of all his substance, dropped anything into that 
temple, save one m secret — as she afterwards discovered — two frag- 
ments of tobacco-pipe, which she hoped w r ould not be put down to 
his last account That Dolly, she was grieved to say, w r as no less 
backwaid m hei contributions, better loving, as it seemed, to pur- 
chase nbbons and such gauds, than to encourage the great cause, 
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then m such heavy tribulation , and that she did entreat her (her 
father she much 'feared could not be moved) not to despise, but 
imitate, the bright example of Miss Miggs, who flung her wages, as 
it were, into the very '-countenance of the Pope, and biuised his 
features with her quarters money 

‘ Oh, mim,’ said Miggs, £ don’t relude to that I had no inten- 
tions, mim, that nobody should know Such sacrifices as I can 
make, are quite a widder’s mite It’s all I have,’ cried Miggs with 
a gieat burst of tears— foi with her they nevei came on by degiees 
— c but it’s made up to me m other w ays , it’s w ell made up ’ 

This was quite true, though not perhaps in the sense that Miggs 
intended As she never failed to keep her self-denial full m Mrs 
Yai den’s view, it drew r forth so many gifts of caps and gow r ns and 
other articles of dress, that upon the whole the red-brick house was 
perhaps the best investment for her small capital she could possibly 
have hit upon , returning her interest, at the rate of seven or eight 
per cent m money, and fifty at least m personal repute and credit 

£ You needn’t cry, Miggs,’ said Mrs Varden, herself in tears, 

£ you needn’t be ashamed of it, though your poor nustiess zs on the 
same side ’ 

Miggs howled at this remaik, m a peculiarly dismal way, and said 
she knowed that master hated hei That it was a dreadful thing 
to live m families and have dislikes, and not give satisfactions 
That to make divisions was a thing she could not abear to think of, 
neither could her feelings let her do it That if it was master’s 
w ishes as she and him should part, it was best they should part, and 
she hoped he might be the happier for it, and always wishes him 
well, and that he might find somebody as would meet his disposi- 
tions It would be a hard trial, she said, to part from such a missis, 
but she could meet any suffering when her conscience told her she 
was m the rights, and therefore she was willing even to go that 
lengths She did not think, she added, that she could long survive 
the separations, but, as she was hated and looked upon unpleasant, 
perhaps her d}mg as soon as possible would be the best endings foi 
all parties \\ ith this affecting conclusion, Miss Miggs shed more 
tears, and sobbed abundantly 

4 Can you bear this, Varden^’ said his wife m a solemn voice, 
laying dow n her knife and |prk 

£ Why, not very well, my dear,’ lejomed the locksmith, £ but I try 
to keep my temper ’ 

£ Don’t let there be words on my account, mim,’ sobbed Miggs 
£ It’s much the best that we should part I wouldn’t stay — oh, 
gracious me > — and make dissensions, not for a annual gold mine, 
and found m tea and sugar ’ 

Lest the reader should be at any loss to discover the cause of Miss 
Miggs’s d$ep emotion, it may be whispered apart that, happening 

u 
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to be listening, as her custom sometimes was, when Gabnel and 
his wife convcised togethei, she had heaid the locksmith’s joke 
relative to the foieign black who played the tambourine, and burst- 
ing with the spiteful feelings which the taunt awoke m her fan 
bieast, exploded m the manner we ha\e witnessed Matters having 
now arrived at a cnsis, the locksmith, as usual, and for the sake of 
peace and quietness, gave m 

4 What are you crying for, girl ? ’ he said £ What’s the matter 
with you? What aie you talking about hatiedfor? /don’t hate 
you, I don’t hate anybody Diy your eyes and make yourself 
agreeable, m Heaven’s name, and let us all be happy while we 
can ’ 

The allied poweis deeming it good generalship to consider this 
a sufficient apology on the part of the enemy, and confession of 
having been m the wrong, did dry their eyes and take it m good 
part Miss Miggs observed that she bore no malice, no not to her 
greatest foe, whom she rathei loved the more indeed, the greater 
peisecution she sustained Mis Varden appioved of this meek 
and forgiving spmt m high terms, and incidentally declaied as a 
closing aiticle of agreement, that Dolly should accompany her to 
the Clerkemvell branch of the association, that \eiy night This 
was an extiaoidmaiy instance of her gieat prudence and policy , 
having had this end m view from the fiist, and entei taming a secret 
misgiving that the locksmith (wdio was bold when Dolly was m 
question) would object, she had backed Miss Miggs up to this ppmt, 
m older that she might have him at a disadvantage The manoeuvie 
succeeded so well that Gabriel only made a w r ry face, and w ith the 
warning he had just had, fresh m his mind, did not daie to say one 
w ord 

The difference ended, theiefoie, m Miggs being presented with 
a gown by Mrs Varden and half-a-ciown by Dolly, as if she had 
eminently distinguished herself in the paths of morality and good- 
ness Mis V, according to custom, expressed her hope that 
Varden w r ould take a lesson fiom what had passed and learn moie 
generous conduct for the time to come , and the dmnei being now 
cold and nobody’s appetite very much impioved by what had 
passed, they went on with it, as Mis Vaiden said, ‘ like Christians ’ 

As there was to be a grand paiade rtf the Royal East London 
Volunteeis that afternoon, the locksmith did no more work, but 
sat down comfoitably with his pipe m his mouth, and his aim 
round his pietty daughters w^aist, looking lovingly on Mrs V, 
from time to time, and exhibiting fiom the ciown of his head to 
the sole of his foot, one smiling surface of good humour And to 
be suie, when it was time to dress him m his legimentals, and 
Dolly, hanging about him m all lands of giaceful winning ways, 
helped to button and buckle and biush him up and get him into 
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one of the tightest coats that c\ei was made by moital tailor, he 
was the pioudest fathei m all England 

‘ What a handy jade J is said the locksmith to Mrs Varden, 
who stood by with folded hands — rather proud of hei husband too 
— w r hile Miggs held his cap and swoid at arm’s length, as if mis- 



trusting that the latter might xun some one through the body of its 
own accord, c but never marry a soldier, Doll, my dear 

Dolly didn’t ask why not, or say a woid, indeed, but stooped her 
head down \eiy low to tie his sash 

‘I never wear this diess,’ said honest Gabnel, ‘but I think of 
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poor Joe Willet I loved Joe , he was always a favourite of mine 
Poor Joe ! — Dear heart, my girl, don’t tie me in so tight ’ 

Dolly laughed — not like herself at all— the strangest little laugh 
that could be — and held her head down lower still 

‘Poor Joe 1 ’ resumed the locksmith, muttering to himself 3 ‘I 
always wish he had come to me I might have made it up between 
them, if he had Ah ' old John made a great mistake in his way 
of acting by that lad — a great mistake — Have you nearly tied that 
sash, my deal ? ’ 

What an ill-made sash it was 1 There it was, loose again and 
ti ailing on the ground Dolly was obliged to kneel down, and 
xecommence at the beginning 

‘Never mind young Willet, Varden,’ said his wife, fi owning, 
‘ }0U might find some one moie deserving to talk about, I think ’ 
Miss Miggs gave a gieat sniff to the same effect 
‘ Nay, Martha,’ cried the locksmith, ‘ don’t let us bear too haid 
upon him If the lad is dead indeed, we’ll deal kindly by his 
memoiy ’ 

‘A runaway and a vagabond t ’ said Mrs Varden 
Miss Miggs expressed hex concurrence as before 
‘A runaway, my dear, but not a vagabond,’ leturned the lock- 
smith m a gentle tone ‘He behaved himself well, did Joe— 
always' — and w r as a handsome manly fellow T Don’t call him a 
vagabond, Martha ’ 

Mrs Varden coughed — and so did Miggs e 

‘He tried hard to gam >our good opinion, Martha, I can tell 
you,’ said the locksmith smiling, and stroking his chin ‘ Ah t that 
he did It seems but yesteiday that he followed me out to the 
Maypole door one night, and begged me not to say how like a boy 
they used him — say here, at home, he meant, though at the time, 
I recollect, I didn’t understand “And how’s Miss Dolly, su > ” 
sa>s Joe,’ pursued the locksmith, musing souow fully ‘ Ah ' Poor 
Joe!’ 

‘ Well, I declare,’ cried Miggs ‘ Oh f Goodness giacious 
me ’ ’ 

‘ What’s the matter now ? ’ said Gabriel, turning sharply to her 
‘Why, if heie ant Miss Dolly,’ said the handmaid, stooping 
down to look into her face, ‘ a-giving^vay to floods of tears Oh, 
mim ! oh, sir Raly it’s give me such a turn,’ cried the susceptible 
damsel, piessmg her hand upon her side to quell the palpitation of 
her heart, ‘ that you might knock me down with a feather ’ 

The locksmith, after glancing at Miss Miggs as if he could have 
washed to have a feather bi ought straightway, looked on with a 
bioad stare while Dolly hurried away, followed by that sympathising 
young woman then turning to his wife, stammered out, ‘ Is Dolly 
ill ? Ha\e I done anything > Is it my fault ? 5 
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c Your fault cried Mrs V reproachfully ‘There — you had 
better make haste out ’ 

‘What have I done^’ said poor Gabriel { It was agieed that 
Mr Edward’s name wc& never to be mentioned, and I have not 
spoken of him, have I ? ’ 

Mrs Vaiden meiely replied that she had no patience with him, 
and bounced off after the other two* The unfortunate locksmith 
wound his sash about him, girded on his sword, put on his cap, and 
walked out 

‘ I am not much of a dab at my exeicise,’ he said under his bieath, 
‘ but I shall get into fewer scrapes at that work than at this Every 
man came into the world for something , my department seems to 
be to make every woman cry without meaning it It’s lather hard ' ’ 

But he forgot it before he reached the end of the street, and 
went on with a shining face, nodding to the neighbours, and shower- 
ing about his friendly greetings like mild spring ram. 


CHAPTER XLII 

The Royal East London Volunteeis made a brilliant sight that 
day formed into lines, squares, cncles, triangles, and what not, to 
the beating of drums, and the stieammg of flags, and peiformed a 
vasf number of complex evolutions, m all of wffiich Serjeant Warden 
bore a conspicuous share Having displayed their military prow T ess 
to the utmost m these warlike shows, they marched m ghttenng 
order to the Chelsea Bun-house, and regaled m the adjacent taverns 
until dark Then at sound of drum they fell m again, and returned 
amidst the shouting of His Majesty’s lieges to the place from 
whence they came 

The homeward march being somewdiat tardy, — owing to the un~ 
soldierlike behaviour of certain corporals, who, being gentlemen of 
sedentary pursuits m private life and excitable out of doors, broke 
several windows with their bayonets, and rendered it imperative on 
the commanding officer to deliver them over to a strong guaid, with 
whom they fought at intervals as they came along, — it was nine 
o’clock when the locksmith reached home A hackney-coach was 
waiting near his door , and as he passed it, Mr Haredale looked 
from the wundow and called him by his name 

‘ The sight of you is good for sore e^es, sir,’ said the locksmith, 
stepping up to him ‘I wish you had walked m though, rather 
than waited here ’ 

‘Ihere is nobody at home I find,’ Mr Haredale answered; 
‘besides, I desired to be as pnvate as I could.’ 
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‘ Humph • ’ mutteied the locksmith, looking round at his house 
‘ Gone with Simon Tappertit to that precious Branch, no doubt ’ 

Mr Haredale invited him to come into the coach, and, if he 
were not tired or anxious to go home, to ride with him a little way 
that they might have some talk together Gabriel cheerfully com- 
plied, and the coachman mounting his box drove off 

4 Varden,’ said Mr Haicdale, after a minute’s pause, £ you will 
be amazed to heai what errand I am on, it will seem a very 
stiange one ’ 

£ I have no doubt it’s a reasonable one, sir, and has a meaning m 
it,’ replied the locksmith, ‘ 01 it would not be youis at all Have 
you just come back to town, sir ? ’ 

‘ But half an houi ago ’ 

4 Bringing no news of Bainaby, or his mothei ? ’ said the lock- 
smith dubiously 4 Ah ’ you needn’t shake youi head, sn It was 
a wild-goose chase I feaied that, from the first You exhausted 
all reasonable means of discovery when they went away To 
begin again after so long a time has passed is hopeless, sir — quite 
hopeless ’ 

4 Why, where aie they?’ he returned impatiently ‘Where can 
they be ? Above giound ? ’ 

‘God knows/ lejomed the locksmith, ‘many that I knew above 
it five years ago, ha\e their beds under the grass now And the 
world is a wide place It’s a hopeless attempt, sn, belie\e me 
We must leave the discoveiy of this mysteiy, like all otheis, to 
time, and accident, and Heaven’s pleasure ’ r 

‘ Varden, my good fellow,’ said Mi Haredale, ‘ I have a deeper 
meaning m my present anxiety to find them out, than you can 
fathom It is not a mere whim, it is not the casual revival of my 
old wishes and desnes, but an earnest, solemn purpose My 
thoughts and di earns all tend to it, and fix it m my mind I have 
no rest by day oi night , I have no peace oi quiet , I am haunted ’ 

His voice w r as so alteied fiom its usual tones, and his manner 
bespoke so much emotion, that Gabnel, m his wonder, could only 
sit and look tow aids him m the darkness, and fancy the expression 
of his face 

‘ Do not ask me,’ continued Mr Haredale, ‘ to explain myself 
If I were to do so, you would think me the victim of some hideous 
fancy It is enough that this is so, and* that I cannot — no, I can 
not — lie quietly m my bed, without doing what will seem to you 
incomprehensible ’ 

‘Since when, sir,’ said the locksmith after a pause, ‘has this 
uneasy feeling been upon you?’ 

Mr Haredale hesitated for some moments, and then leplied 
‘ Since the night of the stoim In shoit, since the last nineteenth of 
Maich ’ 
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As though he feared that Varden might express surprise, or reason 
with him, he hastily w ent on 

‘You will think, I know, I labour under some delusion. Perhaps 
I do But it is not a morbid one, it is a wholesome action of 
the mind, reasoning on actual occunences You know the furniture 
remains m Mrs Rudge’s house, and that it has been shut up, by 
my orders, since she went away, save once a-w r eek 01 so, when an 
old neighbour visits it to scare aw r ay the rats I am on my way 
there now ’ 

‘ For what puipose > ’ asked the locksmith 

* To pass the night there/ he replied , ‘ and not to-night alone, 
but many nights This is a secret which I trust to you m case of 
any unexpected emergency You will not come, unless m case 
of strong necessity, to me , fiom dusk to broad day I shall be 
there Emma, your daughter, and the rest, suppose me out of 
London, as I have been until within this hour Do not undecerve 
them This is the errand I am bound upon I know I may confide 
it to you, and I rely upon your questioning me no more at this time ’ 

With that, as if to change the theme, he led the astounded lock- 
smith back to the night of the Maypole highwayman, to the robbeiy 
of Edward Chestei, to the reappeaiance of the man at Mrs Fudge’s 
house, and to all the strange circumstances which afterwards 
occurred He even asked him caielessly about the man’s height, 
his face, his figure, whether he was like any one he had ever seen — 
like Hugh, foi instance, or any man he had known at any time 
— and put many questions of that sort, which the locksmith, con 
sidering them as mere devices to engage his attention and pi event 
his expiessmg the astonishment he felt, answered pietty much at 
random 

At length, they ai rived at the corner of the street in which the 
house stood, where Mr Haiedale, alighting, dismissed the coach 
‘ If you desire to see me safely lodged/ he said, turning to the lock- 
smith with a gloomy smile, ‘ you can ’ 

Gabriel, to whom all former man els had been nothing in com- 
parison with this, followed him along the narrow pavement m 
silence When they reached the door, Mr Haiedale softly opened 
it with a key he had about him, and closing it when Yarden entered, 
they were left m thoiough darkness 

They grouped their w r ay into the ground-floor room Here Mr 
Haredale struck a light, and kindled a pocket taper he had brought 
with him for the purpose It was then, when the flame was full 
upon him, that the locksmith saw r for the first time how haggard, 
pale, and changed he looked , how w orn and thin he w r as } how 
perfectly his w 7 hole appearance coincided with all that he had said 
so strangely as they rode along It was not an unnatural impulse m 
Gabriel, after what he had heard, to note curiously the expression 
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of his eyes It was perfectly collected and rational , — so much so, 
indeed, that he felt ashamed of his momentary suspicion, and drooped 
his own when Mr Haredale looked towards him, as if he feared 
they would betiay his thoughts 

‘Will you walk through the house?’ said Mr Haredale, with a 
glance towards the window, th$ ciazy shutteis of which were closed 
and fastened ‘ Speak low ’ 

Theie was a kind of awe about the place, which would have 
rendered it difficult to speak m any other manner Gabriel whispered 
£ Yes,’ and followed him up-stairs 

Everything was just as they had seen it last There was a sense 
of closeness from the exclusion of fresh air, and a gloom and 
heaviness around, as though long imprisonment had made the very 
silence sad The homely hangings of the beds and windows had 
begun to droop, the dust lay thick upon then dwindling folds, 
and damps had made their w r ay through ceiling, wall, and floor 
The boards creaked beneath their tiead, as if lesentmg the un- 
accustomed intrusion , nimble spiders, paralysed by the taper’s 
glare, checked the motion of their hundred legs upon the wall, or 
dropped like lifeless things upon the ground , the death-watch ticked , 
and the scampering feet of rats and mice rattled behind the wainscot 
As they looked about them on the decaying furniture, it was 
strange to find how vividly it presented those to whom it had 
belonged, and with whom it w r as once familiar Grip seemed to 
perch again upon his high-backed chair , Barnaby to crouch mrhis 
old favourite coiner by the fire , the mother to resume her usual 
seat, and watch him as of old Even when they could separate 
these objects from the phantoms of the mmd which they invoked, 
the latter only glided out of sight, but lmgeied near them still, for 
then they seemed to lurk in closets and behind the doors, ready 
to start out and suddenly accost them m well-remembered tones 
They went dowm-stairs, and again into the room they had just 
now left Mr Haredale unbuckled his sword and laid it on the 
table, with a pair of pocket pistols, then told the locksmith he 
would light him to the door 

‘But this is a dull place, sir,’ said Gabnel, lmgenng, ‘may no 
one share your watch ? ’ 

He shook his head, and so plainly e\wiced his wish to be alone, 
that Gabriel could say no more In another moment the locksmith 
was standing m the street, whence he could see that the light once 
more travelled up-stairs, and soon returning to the room below, 
shone brightly through the chinks of the shutters 

If ever man were soiely puzzled and peiplexed, the locksmith 
was, that night Even when snugly seated by his own fireside, with 
Mrs Varden opposite m a night-cap and mght-jacket, and Dolly 
beside him (m a most disti acting dishabille) curling her hair, and 
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smiling as if she had never cried m all her life -and never could — 
even then, with Toby at his elbow and his pipe m his mouth, and 
Miggs (but that perhaps was not much) falling asleep m the back- 
ground, he could not quite discard his wonder and uneasiness So 



m his dreams — still there was Mr Haredale, haggard and carew orn, 
listening m the solitary house to every sound that stirred, with the 
taper shining through the chinks until the da} should turn it pale 
and end his nightly w atchmg 


CHAPTER XLIII 

Next morning brought no satisfaction to the locksmith’s thoughts, 
nor next day, nor the next, nor many otheis Often after nightfall 
he entered the street, and turned his eyes towards the well-known 
house , and as suiely as he did so, there w r as the solitary light, still 
gleaming through the crevices of the window-shutter, while all within 
was motionless, noiseless, cheeiless, as a grave Unwilling to hazard 
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Mr Haiedale’s favour by disobeying bis strict injunction, he never 
ventuied to knock at the door or to make his presence known m 
any way But whenever strong intei est and curiosity attracted him 
to the spot — which w r as not seldom' — the light w r as always there 
If he could have known w 7 hat passed within, the knowledge w ould 
have yielded him no clue to this mystenous vigil At twilight, Mr 
Haredale shut himself up, and at daybreak he came forth He never 
missed a night, always came and went alone, and never varied h T s 
proceedings m the least degree 

The manner of his watch w as this At dusk, he entered the house 
in the same w r ay as when the locksmith bore him company, kindled 
a light, went thiough the rooms, and narrowly examined them 
That done, he returned to the chamber on the ground-flooi, and 
laying his sword and pistols on the table, sat by it until morning. 

He usually had a book with him, and often tried to lead, but 
never fixed his eyes or thoughts upon it for five minutes together 
The slightest noise without doors, caught his ear, a step upon the 
pavement seemed to make his heart leap 

He was not without some refreshment duimg the long lonely 
hours , geneially carrying m his pocket a sandwich of bread and 
meat, and a small flask of wine The latter diluted with large 
quantities of water, he drank m a heated, feverish way, as though 
his thioat were dned, but he scarcely ever broke his fast, by so 
much as a crumb of bread 

If this voluntaiy sacrifice of sleep and comfort had its origin, as 
the locksmith on consideration was disposed to think, m any super- 
stitious expectation of the fulfilment of a dream or vision connected 
with the event on which he had brooded for so many years, and if 
he waited for some ghostly visitor who walked abroad when men 
lay sleeping m their beds, he showed no trace of fear or w r avermg 
His stern featuies expressed inflexible lesolution, his brows weie 
puckered, and his lips compressed, w ith deep and settled purpose , 
and w r hen he started at a noise and listened, it was not with the 
start of feai but hope, and catching up his sw r ord as though the hour 
had come at last, he w r ould clutch it in his tight-clenched hand, and 
listen w r itli spaiklmg eyes and eager looks, until it died away 

1 hese disappointments w ere numerous, for they ensued on almost 
eveiy sound, but his constancy was not shaken Still, every night 
he was at his post, the same stern, sleepless, sentinel , and still night 
passed, and morning dawned, and he must w 7 atch again 

This went on foi weeks, he had taken a lodging at Vauxhall m 
which to pass the day and rest himself, and from this place, w T hen 
the tide served, he usually came to London Budge from Westminster 
by w r ater, m order that he might avoid the busy streets 

One evening, shortly befoie twilight, he came his accustomed 
road upon the river’s bank, intending to pass through Westminster 
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Hall into Palace Yard, and there take boat to London Bridge as 
usual Theie was a pretty large concourse of people assembled 
round tne Houses of Parliament, looking at the membeis as they 
entered and departed, ar-d giving vent to rather noisy demonstrations 
of appioval or dislike, according to their known opinions As he 
made his way among the throng, he heaid once or twice the No- 
Popery cry, which was then becoming pretty familial to the ears of 
most men , but holding it m very slight regard, and observing that 
the ldleis were of the lowest grade, he neither thought 1101 caied 
about it, but made his way along, with perfect mdifieience 

There weie many little knots and gioups of persons in Westminster 
Hall some few looking upw T ard at its noble ceiling, and at the rays 
of evening light, tinted by the setting sun, which streamed m aslant 
through its small windows, and growing dimmer by degrees, were 
quenched in the gathering gloom below , some, noisy passengers, 
mechanics going home fiom work, and otherwise, who hurried 
quickly through, waking the echoes with their voices, and soon 
daikenmg the small door 111 the distance, as they passed into the 
street beyond, some, m busy confeience together on political or 
private matters, pacing slowly up and down with e)es that sought 
the ground, and seeming, by their attitudes, to listen earnestly fiom 
head to foot Here, a dozen squabbling ui chins made a very Babel 
in the air , there, a solitar} man, half clerk, half mendicant, paced 
up and down wuth hungr) dejection in his look and gait, at his 
elbow r passed an enand-lad, swinging his basket round and lound, 
andSvith his shull whistle nvmg the veiy timbers of the roof, while 
a moie observant schoolboy, half-way through, pocketed his ball, 
and e) ed the distant beadle as he came looming on It w 7 as that 
time of evening when, if you shut your eyes and open them again, 
the darkness of an hour appeals to ha\e gathered m a second 
The smooth-worn pavement, dusty with footsteps, still called upon 
the lofty w r alls to reiterate the shuffle and the tread of feet unceas- 
ingly, save when the closing of some heavy door resounded through 
the building like a clap of thunder, and di owned all othei noises m 
its rolling sound 

Mr Haredale, glancing only at such of these gioups as he passed 
nearest to, and then m a manner betokening that his thoughts w r ere 
elsewhere, had nearly tra\eised the Hall, when two persons befoie 
him caught his attention ®”One of these, a gentleman 111 elegant 
attire, earned m his hand a cane, which he twilled m a jaunty 
manner as he loitered on, the othei, an obsequious, crouching, 
fawning figure, listened to what he said — at times throwing in a 
humble word himself — and, with Ins shoulders shrugged up to his 
ears, rubbed his hands submissivelv, or answered at mtenals by an 
inclination of the head, half-way between a nod of acquiescence; 
and a bow 7 of most profound respect 
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In the abstract there was nothing very remarkable in this pair, 
for servility waiting on a handsome suit of clothes and a cane — not 
to speak of gold and silver sticks, or wands of office — is common 
enough But there was that about the w£U-dressed man, yes, and 
about the other likewise, which struck Mr Haredale with no 



pleasant feeling He hesitated, stopped, and would have stepped 
aside and turned out of his path, but at the moment, the other two 
faced about quickly, and stumbled upon him before he could avoid 
them 

The gentleman with the cane lifted his hat and had begun to 
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tender an apology, which Mr Haredale had begun as hastily to 
acknowledge and walk away, when he stopped short and cued, 
‘ Haredale 1 Gad bless me, this is strange indeed 1 ’ 
c It is,’ he returned impatiently , * yes — a — ’ 

‘My dear friend,’ cued the othei, detaining him, ‘why such great 
speed? One minute, Haiedale, for tj^e sake of old acquaintance ’ 

‘ I am m haste,’ he said ‘ Neither of us has sought this meeting 
Let it be a brief one Good night 1 ’ 

‘Fie, fie t ’ replied Sir John (for it was he), ‘how veiy churlish 1 
We were speaking of you Your name was on my lips — perhaps 
you heaid me mention it ? No ? I am sorry for that I am really 
sony — You know oui friend here, Haredale? This is really a most 
lemarkable meeting 1 ’ 

The friend, plainly very ill at ease, had made bold to press Sir 
John’s arm, and to gne him other significant hints that he was 
desirous of avoiding this introduction As it did not suit Sir 
John’s purpose, however, that it should be e\aded, he appeared 
quite unconscious of these silent remonstrances, and inclined his 
hand towards him, as he spoke, to call attention to him moie 
particularly 

The friend, therefoie, had nothing for it, but to muster up the 
pleasantest smile he could, and to make a conciliatory bow , as Mr 
Haredale turned his eyes upon him Seeing that he w r as recognised, 
he put out his hand m an awkward and embarrassed manner, which 
w r aScnot mended by its contemptuous rejection 

‘ Mr Gashford 1 ’ said Haredale, coldly ‘ It is as I ha\ e heard 
then You ha\e left the darkness for the light, sir, and hate those 
whose opinions you formerly held, with all the bitterness of a 
renegade You are an honour, sir, to any cause I wish the one 
y ou espouse at present much joy of the acquisition it has made ’ 
The secretary rubbed his hands and bowed, as though he would 
disarm his adversaiy by humbling himself before him Sir John 
Chester again exclaimed, with an air of gieat gaiety, ‘Now, really, 
this is a most lemaikable meeting 1 ’ and took a pinch of snuff with 
his usual self-possession 

‘ Mr Haredale,’ said Gashford, stealthily raising his eyes, and 
letting them diop again when they met the other’s steady gaze, ‘is 
too conscientious, too honourable, too manly, I am sure, to attach 
unworthy motives to an honest change of opinions, even though it 
implies a doubt of those he holds himself Mr Haredale is too 
just, too generous, too clear-sighted m his moral vision, to — ’ 

‘ Yes, sn ' ’ he rejoined with a sarcastic smile, finding the secretary 
stopped ‘You w ere saying — ’ 

Gashford meekly shrugged his shoulders, and looking on the 
ground again, was silent 

‘No, but let us really,’ interposed Sir John at this juncture, ‘let 
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us leally, for a moment, contemplate the very remarkable character 
of this meeting Haredale, my deal fuend, paidon me if I think 
you are not sufficiently impressed with ltg singular lty Here we 
stand, by no pievious appointment 01 airangement, three old school- 
fellows, m Westminster Hall, thiee old boaideis m a remaikably 
dull and shady seminary at Samt Omei’s, where you, being Catholics 
and of necessity educated out of England, weie bi ought up, and 
where I, being a promising young Piotestant at that time, was sent 
to learn the French tongue from a native of Pans i 5 

£ Add to the singularity, Sn John, 1 said Mr Plaiedale, ‘that some 
of you Piotestants of piomise aie at this moment leagued m yonder 
building, to pie\ent oui having the surpassing and unheard-of 
privilege of teaching our childien to read and write — here — m this 
land, where thousands of us enter youi service eveiy year, and to 
preseive the freedom of which, we die m bloody battles abroad, in 
heaps and that others of you, to the number of some thousands as 
I learn, are led on to look on all men of my cieed as wolves and 
beasts of prey, by this man Gashfoid Add to it besides, the bare 
fact that this man lives m society, walks the streets m broad day — 
I was about to say, holds up his head, but that he does not — and it 
will be strange, and veiy strange, I grant you ’ 

4 Oh 1 you aie hard upon oui friend/ leplied Sn John, with an 
engaging smile 4 You aie leally veiy fund upon oui friend > ’ 

4 Let him go on, Sn John/ said Gashfoid, fumbling with his 
gloves 4 Let him go on I can make allowances, Sir John 5 am 
honouicd with your good opinion, and I can dispense with Mr 
Haiedale’s Mr Haiedale is a sufferer fiom the penal laws, and I 
can’t expect his favoui ’ 

4 You have so much of my favoui, sn/ retoited Mr Haredale, 
with a bittei glance at the thud paity in then conversation, ‘that I 
am glad to see you m such good company You are the essence of 
your great Assocratron, m yourselves ’ 

‘Now, there jou mistake/ said Sir John, in his most benignant 
way ‘Theie — which is a most lemai table -cncumstance foi a man 
of your punctuality and exactness, Haiedale — you fall into enor 
I don’t belong to the body , I have an immense lespect for its 
members, but I don’t belong to it , although I am, it is certainly 
tiue, the conscientious opponent of your being relieved I feel it 
my duty to be so , it is a most unfortunate necessity , and cost me 
a bitter stiuggle — Will you try this box? If you don’t object 
to a tnfling infusion of a veiy chaste scent, you’ll find its flavoui 
exquisite J 

4 1 ask j'Our paidon, Sir John/ said Mi Haiedale, declining the 
profiei with a motion of his hand, ‘fox having lankcd you among 
the humble mstiumcnts who aie obvious and m all men’s sight I 
should have done moie justice to your genius Men of jour 
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capacity plot in secrecy and safety, and leave exposed posts to the 
dullei v its ’ 

£ Dont apologise, foi tiie x\ oild/ leplied S11 John sweetly, ‘old 
fnends like you and I may be allowed some fieedoms, 01 the deuce 
is m it J 

Gashfoid, who had been vexy lestle^s all this time, but had not 
once looked up, now turned to Sir John, and \entured to mutter 
something to the effect that he must go, or my lord would perhaps 
be waiting 

‘ Don’t distress youiself, good su, r said Mr Haiedale, £ I’ll take 
my lea\e, and put }ou at youi ease — J which he was about to do 
without ceremony, when he was stayed by a buzz and muimur 
at the upper end of the hall, and, looking m that direction, saw 
Loid Geoige Gordon coming m, with a crowd of people round him 

Theie was a lurking look of tnumph, though veiy differently 
expressed, m the faces of his two companions, which made it a 
natural impulse on Mr Haiedale’s part not to give way befoie this 
lcadei, but to stand there while he passed He drew himself up 
and, clasping his hands behind him, looked on with a pioud and 
scornful aspect, while Lord George slowdy advanced (foi the press 
was gieat about him) towaids the spot wheie they were standing 

He had left the House of Commons but that moment, and had 
come stiaight down into the Hall, bunging with him, as his custom 
was, intelligence of what had been said that night in refeience to 
the Papists, and what petitions had been presented m their favour, 
and w r ho had supported them, and when the bill w T as to be hi ought 
m, and when it would be advisable to present then own Great 
Piotestant petition All this he told the persons about him 111 a 
loud voice, and with great abundance of ungainly gesture Those 
who were nearest him made comments to each other, and vented 
threats and murmunngs , those who weie outside the crowd cried, 
£ Silence/ and c Stand back/ or closed m upon the rest, endeavoui mg 
to make a foi cible exchange of places and so they came driving 
Oxi m a very disorderly and megulai way, as it is the mannei 
of a ciowd to do 

When they were veiy near to where the secietaiy, Sir John, and 
Mi Haiedale stood, Lord George turned round and, making a few 
lemarks of a sufficiently valent and incoherent kind, concluded 
with the usual sentiment, and called for thiee clieeis to hack it 
While these weie in the act of being given with great energy, he 
extricated himself from the piess, and stepped up to Gashford’s side 
Both he and Sir John being well known to the populace, they fell 
back a little, and left the foui standing together 

£ Mr Haiedale, Lord George/ said S11 John Chestei, seeing that 
the nobleman regarded him with an inquisitive look £ A Catholic 
gentleman .unfoitunately — most unhappily a Catholic — but an 
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esteemed acquaintance of mine, and once of Mr Gashford’s My 
dear Haredale, this is Lord George Gordon 5 

£ I should have known that, had I been ignorant of his lordship’s 
person,’ said Mr Haredale 4 I hope then* is but one gentleman m 
England who, addiessmg an ignorant and excited throng, would 
speak of a large body of his fellow-subjects in such injurious 
language as I heard this moment F01 shame, my lord, for 
shame 1 5 

4 I cannot talk to you, su,’ replied Loid George in a loud voice, 
and waving his hand in a distuibed and agitated manner , 4 we have 
nothing in common ’ 

4 We have much in common — many things — all that the Almighty 
gave us,’ said Mi Haiedale, £ and common chanty, not to say 
common sense and common decency, should teach you to refrain 
from these pioceedmgs If eveiy one of those men had arms in 
their hands at this moment, as they have them m then heads, I 
would not lea^e this place without telling you that you disgrace 
your station ’ 

4 1 don’t heai vou, sir,’ he leplied m the same manner as before , 
4 1 can’t hear you It is mdiffeient to me what you say Don’t 
letort, Gashford,’ for the secretary had made a show of wishing 
to do so, 4 1 can hold no communion w ith the worshippers 
of idols ’ 

As he said this, he glanced at Sir John, who lifted his hands and 
eyebrows, as if deploring the intemperate conduct of Mr Haiedale, 
and smiled m admiration of the ciowd and of their leader 

4 He retoit 1 ’ cried Haredale Look you here, my lord Do you 
know this man ? ’ 

Loid Geoige leplied by laying his hand upon the shoulder of his 
cimgmg secietary, and viewing him with a smile of confidence 

4 1 his man,’ said Mr Haredale, eyeing him from top to toe , 4 who 
m his boyhood was a thief, and has been from that time to this, a 
servile, false, and tiucklmg knave this man, who has crawfied and 
crept through life, wounding the hands he licked, and biting those 
he fawned upon this sycophant, who never knew what honour, 
truth, 01 courage meant , who robbed his benefactor’s daughter 
of her virtue, and married her to break hex heart, and did it, with 
stripes and cruelty this cieature, who has whined at kitchen 
windows fox the bioken food, and begged for halfpence at our 
chapel dooi this apostle of the faith, whose tender conscience 
cannot bear the altars where his vicious life was publicly denounced 
— Do you know this man ? ’ 

4 Oh, really — you are very, veiy hard upon 0111 friend ' ’ exclaimed 
Sir John 

4 Let Mr Haredale go on,’ said Gashford, upon whose unwhole- 
some face the perspiration had broken out during this^ speech, m 
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blotches of wet, 4 1 don’t mind him, Sir John, it’s quite as 
indifferent to me what he says, as it is to my lord If he reviles my 
lord, as you have heard, Sir John, how can / hope to escape ?’ 

4 It is not enough, my lord,’ Mr Haredale continued, 4 that I, as 
good a gentleman as you, must hold my property, such as it is, by a 
trick at which the state connives because of these haid laws , and 
that we may not teach our youth m schools the common pi inciples 
of right and wrong , but must we be denounced and ridden by such 
men as this 1 Here is a man to head youi No-Popery cr} » For 
shame ! For shame 1 ’ 

The infatuated nobleman had glanced more than once at Sir 
John Chester, as if to inquire whether there was any truth m these 
statements concerning Gashford, and Sir John had as often plainly 
answered by a shrug or look, 4 Oh deal me 1 no ’ He now said, m 
the same loud key, and m the same strange manner as befoie 
4 1 have nothing to say, sir, m reply, and no desire to hear 
anything moie I beg you won’t obtrude your comeisation, or 
these personal attacks, upon me I shall not be deterred from 
doing my duty to my country and my countrymen, by any such 
attempts, whether they proceed from emissaries of the Pope or not, 
I assure you Come, Gashford 1 ’ 

They had walked on a few paces w T hile speaking, and w ere now 
at the Hall-door, through which they passed together Mr Hare- 
dale, without any leave-taking, turned away to the mei stairs, which 
w r ere close at hand, and hailed the only boatman who remained 
there 

But the throng of people — the foremost of wdiom had heard every 
w ord that Lord George Gordon said, and among all of whom the 
rumour had been rapidly dispersed that the stranger was a Papist 
who was bearding him for his advocacy of the popular cause — came 
pouring out pell-mell, and, forcing the nobleman, his secretary, and 
Sir John Chester on before them, so that they appeared to be at 
their head, crowded to the top of the stairs where Mr Haredale 
waited until the boat was ready, and there stood still, leaving him 
on a little clear space by himself 

They were not silent, however, though inactive At first some 
indistinct muttermgs arose among them, which were followed by a 
hiss or two, and these swelled by degrees into a perfect storm 
Then one voice said, 4 Down with the Papists ' ’ and there was a 
pretty general cheer, but nothing more After a lull of a few 
moments, one man cried out, 4 Stone him , ’ another, £ Duck him , ’ 
another, m a stentorian voice, 4 N 0 Popery 1 ’ This favourite cry 
the rest re-echoed, and the mob, which might have been two 
hundred strong, joined in a general shout 

Mr Haredale had stood calmly on the brink of the steps, until 
they made this demonstration, when he looked round contemptuously, 

x 
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and walked at a slow pace down the stans He was pietty near 
the boat, when Gashford, as if without intention, turned about, and 
directly afterwards a great stone was thrown by some hand, m the 
crowd, which stiuck him on the head, and lTiade him stagger like a 
drunken man 

The blood sprung freely from the wound, and tuckled down his 
coat He turned dnectly, ancl rushing up the steps with a boldness 
and passion which made them all fall back, demanded 

1 Who did that Show me the man who hit me 5 

Not a soul moved , except some m the rear who slunk off, 
and, escaping to the othei side of the way, looked on like indifferent 
spectatois 

‘ Who did that ? ’ he repeated ‘ Show me the man who did it 
Dog, was it you > It was youi deed, if not youi hand — I know you ’ 

He threw himself on Gashford as he said the words, and hurled 
him to the ground There w^as a sudden motion m the crowd, and 
some laid hands upon him, but his sword was out, and they fell 
off again 

‘My lord — Sn John,’ — he cried, ‘draw, one of you — you are 
lesponsible foi this outiage, and I look to you Draw, if you are 
gentlemen ’ With that he struck Sir John upon the breast with the 
flat of his weapon, and with a burning face and flashing eyes stood 
upon his guard , alone, before them all 

For an instant, for the briefest space of time the mind can readily 
conceive, there was a change in Sir John’s smooth face, such as no 
man ever saw r theie The next moment, he stepped forward, and 
laid one hand on Mr Haredale’s arm, while with the other he 
endeavouied to appease the crowd 

‘ My dear fnend, my good Haredale, you are blinded with 
passion — it’s veiy natuial, extremely natuial — but you don’t know 
fnends from foes ’ 

‘I know them all, sn, I can distinguish well — ’ he letorted, 
almost mad with rage ‘ Sir John, Lord George — do you hear me^ 
Are you cowaids ? ’ 

‘Nevei mind, sir,’ said a man, forcing his way between and 
pushing him tow aids the stairs with friendly violence, ‘never mind 
asking that I<oi God’s sake, get away. What can you do against 
this number ^ And there are as many moie in the next street, who’ll 
be round dnectly,’ — indeed they began to pour m as he said the 
w r ords — ‘you’d be giddy fiom that cut, in the first heat of a scuffle 
Now do letire, sir, oi take my word for it you’ll be woise used than 
>ou would be if every man m the ciow r d was a woman, and that 
woman Bloody Mary Come, sir, make haste — as quick as you 
can ’ 

Mi. Haiedale, who began to turn faint and sick, felt how sensible 
this advice was, and descended the steps with his unknow n friend’s 
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assistance John Giueby (for John it was) helped him into the 
boat, and giung her a shove off, which sent hei thuty feet into the 
tide, bade the waterman pull away like a Briton, and walked up 
again as composedly as T he had just landed 

There was at fiist a sbght disposition o a the pait of the mob to 



resent this interference , but John looking particulaily strong and 
cool, and wearing besides Loid Geoige’s livery, they thought better 
of it, and contented themsehes with sending a shower of small 
missiles after the boat, which plashed haimlessly m the water, for 
she had by this time cleaied the budge, and was darting swiftly 
down the .centre of the stieam, 
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From this amusement, they proceeded to giving Protestant knocks 
at the doors of private houses, breaking a few lamps, and assaulting 
some stray constables But, it being whispered that a detachment 
of Life Guaids had been sent for, they took*to their heels with great 
expedition, and left the street quite clear. 


CHAPTER XLIV 

When the concourse separated, and, dividing into chance clusters, 
drew off m vanous directions, there still remained upon the scene 
of the late disturbance, one man This man was Gashford, who, 
bruised by his late fall, and huit m a much greater degree by the 
indignity he had undergone, and the exposure of w r hich he had been 
the victim, limped up and down, breathing curses and threats 
of vengeance 

It was not the secretary’s natuie to waste his w r rath m woids 
While he vented the froth of his malevolence m those effusions, he 
kept a steady eye on two men, who, having disappeaied with the 
lest when the alaim was spiead, had since returned, and were now 
visible m the moonlight, at no great distance, as they walked to and 
fro, and talked together 

He made no move towards them, but waited patientl) on the 
dark side of the street, until they v r ere tired of strolling backwards 
and fonvaids and walked away m company Then he followed, 
but at some distance keeping them in view, without appearing to 
have that object, or being seen by them 

They went up Parliament-street, past Saint Mai tin’s church, and 
away by Saint Giles’s to Tottenham Court Road, at the back of 
which, upon the western side, w r as then a place called the Green 
Lanes This was a retired spot, not of the choicest kind, leading 
into the fields Great heaps of ashes , stagnant pools, overgrown 
wuth rank glass and duckweed broken turnstiles , and the upright 
posts of pailmgs long since carried off for firewood, which menaced 
all heedless walkers with their jagged and rusty nails, w r eie the 
leading features of the landscape while heic and there a donkey, 
or a ragged horse, tethered to a stake, and ciopping off a wretched 
meal fiom the coarse stunted turf, were quite m keeping with the 
scene, and would have suggested (if the houses had not done so, 
sufficiently, of themselves) how very poor the people were who lived 
in the crazy huts adjacent, and how fool-hardy it might piove for 
one who carried money, or wore decent clothes, to walk that way 
alone, unless by daylight 

Poveity has its whims and shows of taste, as wealth has Some 
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of these cabins weie tuneted, some had false windows painted on 
their lotten walls , one had a mimic clock, upon a ciazy tower of 
four feet high, which screened the chimney, each m its little patch 
of ground had a rude seat or arbour The population dealt m 
bones, 111 rags, in broken glass, in old wheels, m birds, and dogs 
These, in their several w r ays of stowage, filled the gardens , and 
shedding a perfume, not of the most delicious nature, m the air, 
filled it besides with yelps, and screams, and howling 

Into this retreat, the secretary followed the tw r o men whom he 
had held m sight , and here he saw r them safely lodged, m one of 
the meanest houses, which was but a room, and that of small 
dimensions He waited without, until the sound of their voices, 
joined m a discordant song, assured him they were making merry, 
and then approaching the door by means of a tottenng plank which 
crossed the ditch 111 front, knocked at it with his hand 

4 Muster Gashford 1 * said the man who opened it, taking his pipe 
from his mouth, in evident suipuse 4 Why, who’d have thought of 
this heie honour ' Walk m, Mustei Gashford — walk 111, sir 5 

Gashfoid requned no second imitation, and entered with a 
gracious air There was a the m the rusty grate (foi though the 
spring was pretty far advanced, the nights were cold), and on a 
stool beside it Hugh sat smoking Dennis placed a chair, his only 
one, for the secretary, m front of the hearth, and took his seat 
again upon the stool he had left when he rose to gi\e the visitor 
admission 

4 What’s m the wind now 7 , Muster Gashfoid?’ he said, as he 
resumed his pipe, and looked at him askew 7 4 Any orders from 
head-quaiters ? Are we going to begin? What is it, Muster 
Gashford ? ’ 

4 Oh, nothing, nothing,’ rejoined the secretary, with a friendly 
nod to Hugh 4 We have broken the ice, though We had a little 
spurt to-day — eh, Dennis ? ’ 

4 A very little one,’ growled the hangman ‘Not half enough 
for me ’ 

4 N01 me neither ’ ’ cried Hugh £ Give us something to do with 
life 111 it — with life in it, master Ha, ha ’ ’ 

£ Why, you wouldn’t,’ said the secretaiy, w 7 ith his worst expression 
of face, and m his mildest •tones, £ ha^e anything to do, with — wuth 
death m it ? ’ 

£ I don’t know that,’ replied Hugh £ I’m open to orders I 
don’t care , not I ’ 

4 Nor I ' ’ vociferated Dennis 

‘Brave fellows t’ said the secietary, in as pastor-like a voice as 
if he were commending them for some uncommon act of valour 
and generosity 4 By the bye’- — and here he stopped and warmed 
his hands . then suddenly looked up — £ who threw that stone to-day? ’ 
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Mr Dennis coughed and shook his head, as who should say, c A 
mystery indeed 1 ’ Hugh sat and smoked m silence 

‘It was w r ell done ' ’ said the secretary, warming his hands again 
c I should like to know that man 7 

‘Would you?’ said Dennis, after looking at his face to assure 
himself that he was senous , ‘ Would you like to know that man, 
Muster Gashford ? ’ 

‘ I should indeed,’ leplied the secietary 

‘Why then, Lord love you,’ said the hangman, m his hoaisest 
chuckle, as he pointed with his pipe to Hugh, ‘ there he sits That’s 
the man My stais and halteis, Muster Gashfoid,’ he added m a 
whisper, as he drew his stool close to him and jogged him with his 
elbow, ‘ what a inteiesting blade he is I He wants as much holding 
m as a thorough-bied bulldog If it hadn’t been for me to-day, 
he’d have had that ’eie Roman down, and made a riot of it, m 
anothei minute ’ 

‘And why not?’ cued Hugh m a suily voice, as he overheard 
this last remark ‘ Wheie’s the good of putting things off? Strike 
while the iron’s hot , that’s what I say ’ 

‘ Ah 1 ’ retorted Dennis, shaking his head, with a kind of pity 
for his friend’s ingenuous youth, ‘but suppose the iron an’t hot, 
brother > You must get people’s blood up afore you strike, and 
have ’em m the humoui There wasn’t quite enough to piovoke 
’em to-day, I tell you If you’d had your w T ay, you’d have spoilt 
the fun to come, and mined us ’ r 

‘ Dennis is quite right,’ said Gashford, smoothly c He is perfectly 
coirect Dennis has gieat knowledge of the w r oild ’ 

‘ I ought to have, Muster Gashfoid, seeing what a many people 
I’ve helped out of it, eh?’ grinned the hangman, whispering the 
words behind his hand 

The secretary laughed at this, just as much as Dennis could 
desire, and when he had done, said, turning to Hugh 
‘ Dennis’s policy was mine, as you may have observed You saw, 
for instance, how I fell when I was set upon I made no resistance 
I did nothing to provoke an outbieak Oh dear no 1 ’ 

‘ No, by the Loid Harry 1 ’ cried Dennis with a noisy laugh, ‘you 
went down very quiet, Muster Gashford— and very flat besides I 
thinks to myself at the time “ it’s all up with Muster Gashford t ” 
I never see a man lay flatter nor more still — with the life m him— 
than you did to-day He’s a rough ’un to play with, is that ’ere 
Papist, and that’s the fact ’ 

The secretary’s face, as Dennis loaied with laughter, and turned 
his wrinkled eyes on Hugh w r ho did the like, might have furnished 
a study foi the devil’s picture He sat quite silent until they were 
serious again, and then said, looking round 

‘ We are very pleasant here } so very pleasant, Dennis, that but 
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for my loid’s particular desire that I should sup with him, and the 
time being \eiy near at hand, I should be inclined to stay, until 
it would be hardly safe to go homeward I come upon a little 
business — }es, I do — as you supposed It’s veiy flattering to you, 
being this If we ever should be obliged — and we can’t tell, you 
know — this is a veiy uncertain world— ’ 

£ I believe you, Muster Gashford,’ interposed the hangman with 
a grave nod ‘The uncertainties as I’\e seen in leference to this 
here state of existence, the unexpected contingencies as have come 
about ' — Oh my eye t ’ Feeling the subject much too vast for ex- 
piession, he puffed at his pipe again, and looked the rest 

‘I say,’ resumed the secretary, m a slow, impiessive way, £ we 
can’t tell what may come to pass and if we should be obliged, 
against our walls, to have recourse to violence, my lord (who has 
suffeied terribly to da>, as far as words can go) consigns to you 
two — bearing m mind my recommendation of you both, as good 
staunch men, beyond all doubt and suspicion — the pleasant task of 
punishing this Haiedale You may do as you please with him, or 
his, provided that ^ou show no mercy, and no quaiter, and leave 
no two beams of his house standing vvheie the builder placed them 
You may sack it, burn it, do with it as you like, but it must come 
down , it must be razed to the ground , and he, and all belonging 
to him, left as shelterless as new-born infants whom their mothers 
have exposed Do you understand me?’ said Gashford, pausing, 
and pressing his hands together gently 

c Understand )ou, master 1 ’ cried Hugh. c You speak plain now 
Why, this is hearty ' ’ 

£ I knew you would like it,’ said Gashford, shaking him by the 
hand , £ I thought you would Good night ! Don’t rise, Dennis 
I would lather find my way alone I may have to make other visits 
here, and it’s pleasant to come and go without disturbing you. I 
can find my way perfectly well Good night 1 ’ 

He was gone, and had shut the door behind him They looked 
at each other, and nodded appiovmgly Dennis stirred up the fire 
£ This looks a little more like business ' ’ he said 
£ Ay, indeed 1 ’ cried Hugh , £ this suits me 1 ’ 

£ I’ve heerd it said of Muster Gashford,’ said the hangman, £ that 
he’d a surprising memory and wonderful firmness — that he never 
forgot, and never forgave — Let’s drink his health t ’ 

Hugh leadily complied — pouring no liquor on the floor when he 
diank this toast — and they pledged the secietary as a man after 
their own hearts, m a bumper. 
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CHAPTER XLV* 

While the worst passions of r the woist men were thus working in 
the dark, and the mantle of religion, assumed to cover the ugliest 
deformities, threatened to become the shroud of all that was good 
and peaceful in society, a circumstance occurred which once more 
alteied the positions of two persons from whom this history has 
long been separated, and to whom it must now return 

In a small English country town, the inhabitants of which sup- 
ported themselves by the labour of then hands m plaiting and 
preparing straw for those who made bonnets and other articles of 
diess and ornament from that material, — concealed under an 
assumed name, and living in a quiet poverty which knew no change, 
no pleasures, and few cares but that of struggling on from day to 
day in one great toil for bread, — dwelt Barnaby and his mother 
Their poor cottage had known no stianger’s foot since they sought 
the shelter of its roof five years before , nor had they m all that 
time held any commerce or communication with the old world from 
which they had fled To labour m peace, and devote her labour 
and her life to her pooi son, w r as all the widow sought If hap- 
piness can be said at any time to be the lot of one on whom a 
secret soirow preys, she was happy now Tranquillity, resignation, 
and her strong love of him who needed it so much, formed the 
small circle of her quiet joys, and while that remained unbroken, 
she was contented 

For Barnaby himself, the time which had flown by, had passed 
him like the wind The daily suns of years had shed no brighter 
gleam of reason on his mind, no dawn had broken on his long, 
dark night He would sit sometimes — often for days together — on 
a low seat by the fire 01 by the cottage door, busy at work (for he 
had learnt the art his mother plied), and listening, God help him, to 
the tales she w ould repeat, as a lure to keep him in her sight He 
had no recollection of these little narratives , the tale of yesterday 
w r as new to him upon the morrow, but he liked them at the 
moment, and when the humour held l>im, would remain patiently 
within doors, hearing her stones like a little child, and woiking 
cheerfully from sunrise until it was too dark to see 

At other times,- — and then their scanty earnings were barely 
sufficient to furnish them with food, though of the coarsest sort, 
— he would wander abroad from dawn of day until the twilight 
deepened into night Few m that place, even of the children, 
could be idle, and he had no companions of his own kind In- 
deed there were not many who could have kept up with him in his 
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rambles, had theie been a legion But there were a score of vaga- 
bond dogs belonging to the neighbouis, who served his pm pose 
quite as well With two or three of these, or sometimes with a 
full half-dozen barking at his heels, he would sally forth on some 
long expedition that consumed the day , and though, on their return 
at nightfall, the dogs would come home limping and soie-footed, 
and almost spent w ith then fatigue, Barnaby w^as up and off again 
at sunrise with some new attendants of the same class, with whom 
he would return m like manner On all these travels, Grip, in his 
little basket at his master’s back, was a constant member of the 
party, and when they set off in fine weather and m high spirits, no 
dog barked louder than the raven 

Their pleasures on these excursions w r ere simple enough A 
crust of bread and scrap of meat, with water from the brook or 
spring, sufficed for their repast Bamaby’s enjoyments were, to 
walk, and run, and leap, till he was tired, then to lie dowm m the 
long grass, or by the growung corn, 01 m the shade of some tall 
tree, looking upward at the light clouds as they floated over the 
blue suiface of the sky, and listening to the lark as she poured out 
her brilliant song Theie were wild-flowers to pluck — the bright 
red popp>, the gentle harebell, the cowslip, and the rose There 
were birds to watch , fish, ants, woims, hares or rabbits, as they 
darted across the distant pathway m the wood and so weie gone 
millions of lrnng things to have an interest m, and lie in wait for, 
and dap hands and shout in memory of, when they had disappeared 
In default of these, or when they wearied, there was the meiiy 
sunlight to hunt out, as it crept m aslant through leaves and 
boughs of trees, and hid far down — deep, deep, in hollow places — 
like a silver pool, where nodding branches seemed to bathe and 
sport, sweet scents of summer air breathing over fields of beans 
or clover, the perfume of wet leaves or moss, the life of waving 
tiees, and shadows always changing When these or any of them 
tired, or m excess of pleasing tempted him to shut his eyes, theie 
was slumber 111 the midst of all these soft delights, with the gentle 
wind murmuring like music m his ears, and everything around 
melting into one delicious dream 

Their hut — for it was little more — stood on the outskirts of the 
town, at a short distance /rom the high road, but m a secluded 
place, where few chance passengeis strayed at any season of the 
year It had a plot of gai den-ground attached, which Barnaby, m 
fits and starts of working, trimmed, and kept m order Within 
doors and without, his mother laboured for their common good, 
and hail, ram, snow, or sunshine, found no difference m her 

Though so far removed from the scenes of her past life, and 
with so little thought or hope of ever visiting them again, she 
seemed to. have a strange desire to know what happened m the 
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busy world Any old newspaper, 01 sciap of intelligence from 
London, she caught at with avidity The excitement it produced 
was not of a pleasurable kind, for her manner at such times ex- 
pressed the keenest anxiety and diead, but it never faded m the 
least degree Then, and m stoimy winter nights, when the wind 
blew loud and strong, the o r ld expression came into her face, and 
she would be seized with a fit of trembling, like one who had an 
ague But Bamaby noted little of this , and putting a great con- 
stiamt upon heiself, she usually recovered hei accustomed manner 
before the change had caught his observation 

Grip was by no means an idle or unprofitable member of the 
bumble household. Partly by dint of Barnaby’s tuition, and partly 
by pui suing a species of self-instruction common to his tube, and 
exerting his poweis of observation to the utmost, he had acquned 
a degree of sagacity which rendered him famous for miles round 
His conversational powers and surprising performances were the 
universal theme and as many persons came to see the wonderful 
raven, and none left his exertions unrewarded — when he con- 
descended to exhibit, which was not always, foi genius is capacious 
■ — his earnings formed an important item m the common stock 
Indeed, the bird himself appealed to know his value w r ell , for 
though he was perfectly free and unrestiamed m the presence of 
Birnaby and his mother, he maintained m public an amazing 
gravity, and never stooped to any other gratuitous performances 
than biting the ankles of vagabond bo^s (an exercise m w high he 
much delighted), killing a fowl or two occasionally, and swallowing 
the dinners of vanous neighbouring dogs, of whom the boldest held 
him in great awe and dread 

Time had glided on m this way, and nothing had happened to 
disturb or change their mode of life, when, one summer’s night in 
June, they weie m their little gaiden, lestmg from the labouis of 
the day The widow’s work was yet upon her knee, and strewn 
upon the ground about her, and Barnaby stood leaning on his 
spade, gazing at the brightness m the west, and singing softly to 
himself 

4 A brave evening, mother i If we had, chinking in our pcckets, 
but a few specks of that gold which is piled up yonder in the sky, 
we should be rich foi life ’ A 

£ We are better as we are,’ returned the widow with a quiet smile. 
£ Let us be contented, and we do not want and need not care to 
have it, though it lay shining at our feet ’ 

£ Ay 1 ’ said Barnaby, resting with crossed arms on his spade, and 
looking wistfully at the sunset, £ that’s well enough, mother, but 
gold’s a good thing to have I wash that I knew wdiere to find it. 
Grip and I could do much with gold, be sure of that ’ 

( What would you do ? ’ she asked 
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£ Ay, ay , so you say , so you think,’ he answered, still looking 
eagerly m the same dnection £ Foi all that, mother, I should like 
to try ’ » 

£ Do you not see,’ she said, £ how red it is? Nothing bears so 
many stains of blood as gold Avoid it None have such cause to 
hate its name as we have Do not so much as think of it, dear love 
It has brought such misery and suffering on your head and mine as 
few have known, and God grant few may have to undergo I 
would rather we were dead and laid down m our graves, than you 
should ever come to love it ’ 

Foi a moment Barnaby withdrew his eyes and looked at her with 
wonder Then, glancing from the ledness m the sky to the mark 
upon his wrist as if he would compare the two, he seemed about to 
question her with earnestness, when a new object caught his wander- 
ing attention, and made him quite forgetful of his purpose 

This was a man with dusty feet and garments, who stood, bare- 
headed, behind the hedge that divided their patch of garden from 
the pathway, and leant meekly forward as if he sought to mingle 
with their conversation, and waited for his time to speak His face 
w 7 as turned towards the brightness, too, but the light that fell upon it 
showed that he w r as blind, and saw it not 

£ A blessing on those voices’’ said the wayfaier £ I feel the 
beauty of the night more keenly, when I hear them They are 
like eyes to me Will they speak again, and cheer the heart of a 
poor traveller ? ’ - 

‘Have you no guide?’ asked the widow, after a moment’s 
pause 

£ None but that,’ he answered, pointing with his staff towards the 
sun , £ and sometimes a milder one at night, but she is idle now ’ 

£ Have you travelled far ? ’ 

£ A weary way and long,’ rejoined the traveller as he shook his 
head £ A weary, weary, w r a) I struck my stick just now upon 
the bucket of your well — be pleased to let me have a draught of 
water, lady ’ 

£ Why do you call me lady?’ she returned ‘ I am as poor as 
you ’ 

£ Your speech is soft and gentle, and I judge by that,’ replied the 
man £ The coarsest stuffs and finest silks are — apart from the 
sense of touch — alike to me I cannot judge you by your dress ’ 

£ Come round this way,’ said Barnaby, who had passed out at the 
garden-gate and now stood close beside him £ Put your hand m 
mine You’re blind and always in the dark, eh? Are you 
frightened in the dark? Do you see great crowds of faces, now? 
Do they grm and chatter ? ’ 

£ Alas i ’ returned the other, £ I see nothing Waking or sleeping, 
nothing ’ 
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Barnaby looked curiously at his eyes, and touching them with his 
fingers, as an inquisitive child might, led him towards the house 

‘ You have come a long distance/ said the widow, meeting him at 
the door £ How have you found your way so fai ? ’ 

£ Use and necessity are good teachers, as I have heard — the best 
of any/ said the blind man, sitting down upon the chair to which 
Barnaby had led him, and putting his" hat and stick upon the red- 
tiled floor 4 May neither you nor your son ever learn under them 
They are rough masters * 

4 You have wandered fiom the road, too/ said the widow, m a 
tone of pity 

£ Maybe, maybe/ returned the blind man with a sigh, and yet 
with something of a smile upon his face, £ that’s likely Handposts 
and milestones are dumb, indeed, to me Thank you the more for 
this rest, and this refreshing drink t ’ 

As he spoke, he raised the mug of w r ater to his mouth It was 
clear, and cold, and sparkling, but not to his taste nevertheless, or 
his thiist was not lery great, for he only wetted his lips and put it 
down again 

He wore, hanging with a long strap round his neck, a kind of 
scrip or wallet, m which to carry food The widow set some bread 
and cheese befoie him, but he thanked her, and said that through 
the kindness of the charitable he had broken his fast once since 
morning, and was not hungry When he had made her this reply, 
he opened his wallet, and took out a few pence, which was all it 
appeared to contain 

£ Might I make bold to ask/ he said, turning towards where 
Barnaby stood looking on, £ that one who has the gift of sight, would 
lay this out for me in bread to keep me on my way? Heaven’s 
blessing on the }oung feet that will bestir themselves m aid of one 
so helpless as a sightless man ? ’ 

Barnaby looked at his mother, w r ho nodded assent , in another 
moment he was gone upon his charitable errand The blind man 
sat listening with an attentive face, until long after the sound of his 
retreating footsteps were inaudible to the widow, and then said, 
suddenly, and in a very altered tone 

£ There are v anous degrees and kinds of blindness, w ldow There 
is the connubial blindness, t ma’ am, which perhaps >ou may have 
observed m the course of your own experience, and which is a kind 
of wilful and self-bandaging blindness There is the blindness of 
part), ma’am, and public men, which is the blindness of a mad bull 
m the midst of a regiment of soldiers clothed m red There is the 
blind confidence of youth, which is the blindness of )oung kittens, 
whose e>es have not yet opened on the woild, and there is that 
physical blindness, ma’am, of which I am, contrary to my owm 
desire, a most illustrious example Added to these, ma’am, is that 
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blindness of the intellect, of which we have a specimen m your 
intei estmg son, and which, having sometimes glimmerings and 
dawnings of the light, is staicely to be trusted as a total daikness 
Therefore, ma’am, I have taken the libeify to get him out of the 
way for a shoit time, while you and I confer together, and this pre- 
caution ansing out of the delicacy of my sentiments towards yourself, 
you will excuse me, ma’am, 1 know ’ 

Having delivered himself of this speech with many flourishes of 
manner, he drew from beneath his coat a flat stone bottle, and hold- 
ing the coik between his teeth, qualified his mug of w r ater with a 
plentiful infusion of the liquor it contained He politely drained 
the bumpei to her health, and the ladies, and setting it down empty, 
smacked his lips w ith infinite relish 

‘ I am a citizen of the w r oild, ma’am,’ said the blind man, corking 
his bottle, ‘and if I seem to conduct myself with freedom, it is 
therefore You wonder w r ho I am, ma’am, and what has brought me 
heie Such experience of human nature as I have, leads me to that 
conclusion, without the aid of eyes by which to read the movements 
of your soul as depicted in your feminine features I will satisfy 
your cuiiosity immediately, ma’am , im-mediately ’ With that he 
slapped his bottle on its broad back, and having put it under his 
garment as before, crossed his legs and folded his hands, and settled 
himself in his chair, pievious to proceeding any further 

The change in his manner was so unexpected, the ciaft and 
wickedness of his deportment were so much aggravated by his 
condition — for we aie accustomed to see in those w r ho have lost a 
human sense, something m its place almost divine — and this 
alteiation bied so many fears in hei whom he addiessed, that she 
could not pionounce one word After waiting, as it seemed, for 
some remark or answer, and waiting in vain, the visitoi lesumed 
‘ Madam, my name is Stagg A fnend of mine who has desned 
the honour of meeting with )ou any time these five yeais past, has 
commissioned me to call upon you I should be glad to whisper 
that gentleman’s name m your eai — Zounds, ma’am, aie you deaf > 
Do you heai me say that I should be glad to whisper my friend’s 
name m your eai ? ’ 

‘ You need not repeat it,’ said the widow, vrith a stifled gioan , ‘ I 
see too w r ell from wdiom you come ’ 

* But as a man of honoui, ma’am,’ said the blind man, striking 
himself on the breast, ‘whose credentials must not be disputed, I 
take leave to say that I will mention that gentleman’s name Ay, 
ay,’ he added, seeming to catch with his quick ear the very motion 
of her hand, ‘ but not aloud With yoiu leave, ma’am, I desire the 
favour of a whispei ’ 

She moved towaids him, and stooped down He muttered a 
word in hei eai, and, wamging her hands, she paced ud and down 
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the 100m like one distiacted The blind man, with perfect com- 
posuie, produced his bottle again, mixed anothei glass-full , put it 
up as befoie, and, drinking fiom time to time, followed her with 
his face m silence 

‘You are slow in conversation, widow,’ lie said after a time, 
pausing m his draught £ We shall have to talk befoie your son ’ 
‘What would 3011 have me do?’ sne answeied ‘What do you 
want? ’ 

‘We are pool, widow, we aie poor,’ he retoited, sti etching out his 
light hand, and rubbing his thumb upon its palm 
‘ Poor 1 ’ she cued ‘ And what am I ? ’ 

‘ Comparisons aie odious,’ said the blind man ‘ I don’t know, I 
don’t care I say that we are poor. My fnend’s circumstances aie 
indifferent, and so are mine We must have our rights, widow, or 
we must be bought off But you know r that, as w T ell as I, so wheie 
is the use of talking ? ’ 

She still walked wildly to and fio At length, stopping abruptly 
before him, she said 
‘ Is he near here ? ’ 

‘ Fie is Close at hand ’ 

‘ Then I am lost ' 5 

‘Not lost, widow,’ said the blind man, calmly, ‘only found 
Shall I call him?’ 

‘ Not for the woild,’ she answeied, with a shuddei 
‘ Ver} good,’ he leplied, crossing his legs again, foi he had made 
as though he would rise and walk to the door ‘As you please, 
widow His presence is not necessary that I knowr of But both 
he and I must live, to live, we must eat and drink, to eat and 
dunk, we must have money — I say no more’ 

‘ Do you know how pinched and destitute I am?’ she letorted 
‘ I do not think you do, or can If you had eyes, and could look 
around you on this pool place, you w 7 ould have pity on me Oh t 
let your heart be softened by 30m own affliction, friend, and have 
some sympathy w ith mine ’ 

The blind man snapped his fingers as he answ ered 
‘ — Beside the question, ma’am, beside the question I have the 
softest heait m the woild, but I can’t live upon it Many a 
gentleman lives well upon soft head, who would find a heart of 
the same quality a very great drawback Listen to me This is a 
matter of business, with which sjmpathies and sentiments have 
nothing to do As a mutual friend, I wish to arrange it in a 
satisfactory manner, if possible , and thus the case stands — If you 
aie very poor now, it’s 30m own choice You have fuends who, m 
case of need, are always ready to help you My friend is in a more 
destitute and desolate situation than most men, and, you and he 
being linked together m a common cause, he naturall} looks to j ou 
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to assist him. He has boarded and lodged with me a long time (for 
as I said just now, I am veiy soft-hearted), and I quite approve of 
his entertaining this opinion You have always had a roof over 
your head, he has always been an outcasf You have your son to 
comfort and assist you, he has nobody at all The advantages 



must not be all one side You are m the same boat, and we must 
divide the ballast a little more equally ’ 

She was about to speak, but he checked her, and went on 
‘ The only way of doing this, is by making up a little purse now 
and then for my friend , and that's what I advise He bears you 
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no malice that I know of, ma’am so little, that although you ha\e 
tieated him harshly moie than once, and drrven him, I may say, out 
of doors, he has that legard for }ou that I believe even if you 
disappointed him now, he would consent to take charge of your 
son, and to make a man of him ’ 

He laid a great stress on these lattei -words, and paused as if to 
find out what effect they had produced She 011I3 answered by hei 
tears 

4 He is a likely lad,’ said the blind man, thoughtfully, £ for many 
purposes, and not ill-disposed to tiy his foitune m a little change 
and bustle, if I may judge fiom what I heard of his talk with you 
to-night — Come In a w r ord, my friend has pressing necessity for 
twenty pounds You, who can give up an annuity, can get that 
sum for him It’s a pity you should be tioubled You seem very 
comfortable here, and it’s woith that much to remain so Twenty 
pounds, widow, is a moderate demand You know where to apply 
for it , a post will bring it you — Twenty pounds 1 ’ 

She w r as about to answ ei him again, but again he stopped her 
4 Don’t say anything hastily , you might be soiry for it Think of 
it a little while Twenty pounds — of othei people’s money — how 
easy 1 Turn it over m your mind I’m m no hurry Night’s 
coming on, and if I don’t sleep here, I shall not go fai Twenty 
pounds 1 Consider of it, ma’am, for twentv minutes, gi\e each 
pound a minute, that’s a fan allowance I’ll enjoy the air the 
while, which is very mild and pleasant m these paits ’ 

T Vith these w r ords he groped his way to the door, carrying his 
chair wuth him Then seating himself, under a spieading honey- 
suckle, and stretching his legs across the threshold so that no 
person could pass m 01 out without his knowledge, he took from his 
pocket a pipe, flint, steel and tinder-box, and began to smoke It 
was a lovely evening, of that gentle kind, and at that time of year, 
when the twilight is most beautiful Pausing now and then to let 
his smoke curl slowdy off, and to sniff the giateful fragrance of the 
flow r ers, he sat there at his ease — as though the cottage were his 
propei dw ellmg, and he had held undisputed possession of it all 
his life — 'Waiting for the widow’s answei and foi Barnaby’s leturn 


CPIAPTER XLVI 

When Bainaby returned with the biead, the sight of the pious old 
pilgrim smoking his pipe and making himself so thoroughly at home, 
appealed to sui prise e\en him, the more so, as that worthy person, 
instead of putting up the loaf in his wallet as a scarce and precious 

Y 
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aiticle, tossed it carelessly on the table, and producing his bottle, 
bade him sit down and dunk 

‘ For I carry some comfoit you see,’ he said £ Taste that Is it 
good?’ 

The water stood 111 Bamaby’s e)es as he coughed from the 
strength of the draught, and answeied in the affix mative 

£ Dunk some moie,’ said tife blind man ‘don’t be afiaid of it 
You don’t taste anything like that, often, eh? 7 

£ Often 1 ’ cried Barnaby 1 Never 1 ’ 

* 1 00 poor ? ’ returned the blind man with a sigh 1 Ay That’s 
bad Youi mother, poor soul, would be happier if she was richer, 
Barnaby ’ 

£ Why, so I tell hei — the \eiy thing I told her just before you 
came to-night, when all that gold was m the sky,’ said Barnaby, 
drawing his chair neaiei to him, and looking eagerly m his face 
£ Tell me Is theie any way of being nch, that I could find out ? 7 

£ Any way > A hundred ways 7 

‘Ay, ay?’ he returned £ Do you say so? What are they? — 
Nay, mother, it’s for your sake I ask, not mine, — for yours, indeed 
What aie they ? ’ 

The blind man turned his face, on which theie was a smile of 
tnumph, to where the widow stood m gieat distress , and answered, 

£ Why, they aie not to be found out by stay-at-homes, my good 
fncnd ’ 

£ By stay-at-homes 1 ’ cried Barnaby, plucking at his sleeve £ But 
I am not one Now, theie you mistake I am often out bbfore 
the sun, and tiavel home when he has gone to lest I am away 
in the woods before the day has leached the shady places, and am 
often theie when the blight moon is peeping thiough the boughs, 
and looking down upon the other moon that lives in the watei 
As I walk along, I tiy to find, among the grass and moss, some of 
that small money for which she works so haid and used to shed so 
many teais As I he asleep m the shade, I dieam of it— dream of 
digging it up m heaps, and spying it out, hidden under bushes, 
and seeing it spaikle, as the dew-drops do, among the leaves But 
I nevei find it Tell me wheie it is I’d go there, if the journey 
were a whole year long, because I know she w r ould be happici when 
I came home and brought some with me Speak again I’ll listen 
to you if you talk all night ’ 

The blind man passed his hand lightly over the poor fellow’s 
face, and finding that his elbows weie planted on the table, that his 
chin xested on bis two hands, that he leaned eagerly forward, and 
that his whole manner expiessed the utmost intei est and anxiety, 
paused for a minute as though he desned the widow to observe 
this fully, and then made answei 

4 It’s 111 the w oild, bold Barnaby, the meny w r oild, not m solitary 
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places like those you pass your time m, but 111 crowds, and where 
theie’s noise and rattle ’ 

£ Good 1 good 1 ’ cried Barnaby, rubbing his hands £ Yes f I 
love that Grip loves it too It suits us both 1 hat’s biave 1 ’ 

< — The kind of places,’ said the blind man, c that a young fellow 
likes, and in which a good son may 4o more for his mother, and 
himself to boot, m a month, than he could here m all his life — that 
is, if he had a friend, you know, and some one to advise with ’ 

£ You hear this, mother ?’ cued Barnaby, turning to her with 
delight £ Ne\er tell me we shouldn’t heed it, if it lay shining 
at our feet Why do w e heed it so much now ? Why do you toil 
from morning until night ? ’ 

£ Surely,’ said the blind man, £ surely Ha\e you no answer, 
widow ? Is your mind,’ he slowly added, i not made up yet 
£ Let me speak w ith you,’ she answered, c apart ’ 

£ Lay youi hand upon my sleeve,’ said Stagg, arising from the 
table, £ and lead me wheie you will Courage, bold Barnaby 
We’ll talk more of this I’\ e a fancy for you Wait there till I 
come bock Now, widow ’ 

She led him out at the door, and into the little garden, wheie 
they stopped 

£ You are a fit agent,’ she said, m a half bieathless manner, £ and 
well repiesent the man who sent )ou heie ’ 

£ I’ll tell him that you said so,’ Stagg retoited c He has a legard 
for yqp, and will respect me the more (if possible) for }our praise 
We must have our lights, widow 7 ’ 

£ Rights 1 Do you know,’ she said, c that a word from me — ’ 

£ Why do you stop ? ’ returned the blind man calmly, after a long 
pause c Do I know 7 that a word from you would place my friend 
m the last position of the dance of life? Yes, I do What of that? 
It will never be spoken, widow ’ 

£ You are suie of that?’ 

£ Quite — so suie, that I don’t come heie to discuss the question 
I say we must ha\e our rights, or we must be bought off Keep 
to that point, or let me return to my >oung fnend, foi I ha\e an 
interest in the lad, and desire to put him m the w ay of making his 
fortune Bah ’ } ou needn’t speak,’ he added hastily , £ I know 
what you w 7 ould say you ha\e hinted at it once already Have 
I no feeling foi you, because I am blind ? No, I have not. Why 
do you expect me, being m darkness, to be better than men who 
ha\e their sight — w 7 hy should you? Is the hand of Hea\en moie 
manifest m my having no eyes, than in your having two? It’s the 
cant of you folks to be horrified if a blind man robs, or lies, or 
steals, oh yes, it’s far worse m him, w 7 ho can baiely live on the few 
halfpence that are thrown to him m stieets, than m you, who can 
see, and w orjc, and aie not dependent on the meicies of the world. 
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A cuise on you 1 You who have five senses may be wicked at your 
pleasure , we who have four, and want the most impoitant, are to 
live and be moral on our affliction Thq true charity and justice 
of rich to poor, all the world over 1 * 

He paused a moment when he had said these words, and caught 
the sound of money, jinglmgrin her hand 

4 Well ? ’ he cried, quickly resuming his former manner c That 
should lead to something The point, widow ? ’ 

4 First answer me one question/ she replied 4 You say he is 
close at hand Has he left London ? ’ 

4 Being close at hand, widow, it would seem he has/ returned the 
blind man 

4 1 mean, for good ? You know that 9 

4 Yes, for good The truth is, widow, that his making a longer 
stay there might have had disagreeable consequences He has come 
away foi that reason 5 

‘Listen/ said the widow, telling some money out, upon a bench 
beside them 4 Count * 

4 Six/ said the blind man, listening attentively 4 Any more ? ’ 

4 They are the savings/ she answeied, 4 of five years Six guineas ’ 
He put out his hand for one of the coins , felt it carefully, put 
it between his teeth, rung it on the bench , and nodded to her 
to proceed 

‘These have been scraped together and laid by, lest sickness or 
death should sepaiate my son and me They have been purchased 
at the price of much hunger, haid labour, and want of rest If you 
can take them — do — on condition that you leave this place upon 
the instant, and enter no more into that room, where he sits now, 
expecting your leturn * 

4 Six guineas/ said the blind man, shaking his head, 4 though of 
the fullest weight that were ever coined, fall very far short of 
twenty pounds, w ldow ’ 

4 For such a sum, as you know, I must write to a distant part 
of the countiy To do that, and receive an answ r er, I must have 
time * 

4 Two days ’ said Stagg 
4 Moie ’ 

4 Four days?’ *> 

4 A week Return on this day week, at the same hour, but not 
to the house Wait at the corner of the lane ’ 

4 Of course/ said the blind man, with a ciafty look, 4 1 shall find 
you there ? 7 

4 Where else can I take lefuge ? Is it not enough that you have 
made a beggar of me, and that I have sacrificed my whole store, 
so hardly earned, to preserve this home ? ’ 

4 Humph i ’ said the blind man, after some consideration. 4 Set 
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me with my face towards the point you speak of, and m the middle 
of the road Is this the spot ? ’ 

4 It is ' 

4 On this day week at sunset And think of him w ithin doors — - 
Eor the piesent, good night ’ 

She made him no answei, nor did he stop for any Pie went 
slowly away, turning his head from time to time, and stopping to 
listen, as if he w r ere curious to know w r hether he was watched by 
any one The shadows of night were closing fast aiound, and he 
w r as soon lost m the gloom It w 7 as not, howevei, until she had 
tra\ersed the lane from end to end, and made sure that he was 
gone, that she re-entered the cottage, and hurriedly barred the 
door and window 

4 Mother t ’ said Barnaby 4 What is the matter ? Where is the 
blind man ? ’ 

4 He is gone ’ 

4 Gone 1 ’ he cried, starting up 4 1 must have more talk with 
him Which way did he take? ’ 

4 1 don’t know/ she answered, folding her arms about him 4 You 
must not go out to-night Theie aie ghosts and dreams abroad ’ 

4 Ay ? ’ said Barnaby, in a frightened w hisper 

4 It is not safe to stir We must leave this place to-morrow ’ 

4 This place 1 This cottage — and the little garden, mother t ’ 

4 Yes 1 To-morrow morning at sunnse We must travel to 
London, lose oursehes in that wide place — theie would be some 
trace of us m any other town — then tiavel on again, and find some 
new abode ’ 

Little persuasion was required to reconcile Barnaby to an} thing 
that piomised change In another minute, he was wild with delight , 
m another, full of gnef at the prospect of parting wuth his fi lends 
the dogs, m another, w r ild again , then he was fearful of what she 
had said to prevent his wandering abroad that night, and full of 
terrors and strange questions His light-heartedness m the end 
surmounted all his other feelings, and lying down m his clothes to 
the end that he might be ready on the morrow, he soon fell fast 
asleep before the poor turf fire 

His mother did not close her eyes, but sat beside him, watching 
Every breath of wind sounded m her ears like that dreaded footstep 
at the door, or like that hand upon the latch, and made the calm 
summer night, a night of honor At length the welcome day ap- 
peared When she had*made the little preparations which were 
needful for their journey, and had pia>ed upon her knees with 
many tears, she roused Barnaby, who jumped up gaily at her 
summons 

His clothes were few r enough, and to carry Grip w r as a labour of 
love As .the sun shed his earliest beams upon the earth, they 
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closed the dooi of their deserted home, and turned away The 
sky was blue and bright The air was fresh and filled with a 
thousand perfumes Barnaby looked upyaid, and laughed with 
all his heart 

But it was a day he usually devoted to a long ramble, and one of 
the dogs — the ugliest of then? all — came bounding up, and jumping 
round him m the fulness of his joy He had to bid him go back 
m a surly tone, and his heart smote him while he did so The dog 
retreated, turned with a half-mcredulous, half-implonng look, came 
a little back , and stopped 

It was the last appeal of an old companion and a faithful friend 
* — cast off Barnaby could bear no more, and as he shook his head 
and waved his playmate home, he burst into tears 

‘ Oh mother, mother, how mournful he will be when he scratches 
at the door, and finds it always shut > ’ 

There was such a sense of home in the thought, that though her 
own eyes overflowed she would not have obliterated the recollection 
of it, either from her own mind 01 fiom his, foi the wealth of the 
whole nude w r orld 


CHAPTER XLVII 

* 

In the exhaustless catalogue of Pleaven’s meicies to mankind, the 
power we have of finding some geims of comfoit in the haidest 
trials must ever occupy the foiemost place, not only because it 
suppoits and upholds us -when we most requiie to be sustained, but 
because m this source of consolation theie is something, we have 
reason to believe, of the divine spirit , something of that goodness 
which detects amidst our own evil doings, a redeeming quality, 
something which, even in oui fallen nature, we possess m common 
with the angels , which had its being m the old time when they trod 
the earth, and lingers on it yet, m pity 

How often, on their journey, did the widow 7 remember with a 
grateful heait, that out of his depnvation Barnaby’s clieei fulness 
and affection sprung i How often did ahe call to mind that but for 
that, he might have been sullen, morose, unkind, far removed from 
her — vicious, perhaps, and cruel 1 How often had she cause for 
comfort, m his stiength, and hope, and m his simple nature ! 
Those feeble powers of mmd which rendered him so soon foiget- 
ful of the past, save m brief gleams and flashes, — even they weie a 
comfoit now The world to him was full of happiness, in every 
tree, and plant, and flow r er, m e\ery bud, and beast, and tiny insect 
whom a breath of summei wind laid low upon the ground, he had 
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delight His delight was hers, and where many a wise son would 
have made her sorrowful, this poor light-hearted idiot filled hei 
breast with thankfulness and love 

Their stock of money was low, but from the hoard she had told 
into the blind man’s hand, the widow had withheld one guinea 
This, with the few pence she possessed besides, was to two persons 
of their frugal habits, a goodly sum m bank Moieovei they had 
Gup m company, and when they must otherwise have changed the 
guinea, it was but to make him exhibit outside an alehouse dooi, 
or 111 a village sheet, or in the giounds or gardens of a mansion of 
the bettei sort, and scores who would have given nothing in chant}, 
weie lead} to baigam foi more amusement fiom the talking bud 
One day — for they moved slowly, and although they had many 
rides 111 carts and w r aggons, were 011 the load a week — Barnaby, 
with Gup upon his shoulder and his mother following, begged per- 
mission at a trim lodge to go up to the gieat house, at the othei 
end of the avenue, and show his raven The man within was 
inclined to give them admittance, and was indeed about to do so, 
when a stout gentleman with a long whip m his hand, and a flushed 
face which seemed to indicate that he had had his morning’s 
draught, lode up to the gate, and called in a loud voice and with 
moie oaths than the occasion seemed to wanant to have it opened 
dnectly 

‘ Who hast thou got heie?’ said the gentleman angnly, as the 
mar threw the gate wide open, and pulled oft his hat, ‘who a±e 
these ? Eh ? ait a beggai, woman? ’ 

The widow answered with a cuitsey, that they weie poor 
trav elleis 

‘ Vagi ants,’ said the gentleman, ‘vagrants and vagabonds Thee 
wish to be made acquainted with the cage, dost thee — the cage, the 
stocks, and the whipping-post? Wheie dost come from? ’ 

She told him m a timid manner, — foi he was veiy loud, hoaise, 
and led-faccd, — and besought him not to be angi}, for they meant 
no harm, and would go upon then way that moment 

£ Don’t be too suie of that,’ replied the gentleman, ‘ we don t 
allow vagi ants to roam about this place I know what thou want’st 
* — stray linen diymg on hedges, and stray poultry, eh? What hast 
got m that basket, lazy hound ? ’ 

‘Gup, Gup, Gup — Grip the clever, Gup the wicked, Gup the 
knowing- — Gup, Grip, Gup,’ cried the raven, whom Bamaby had 
shut up on the approach of this stern peisonage ‘ I’m a devil I’m 
a devil I’m a devil, Nevei say die Huirah Bow wow wow, Polly put 
the kettle on w e’ll all hav e tea ’ 

‘ Take the vermin out, scoundiel,’ said the gentleman, c and let 
me see him ’ 

Bamaby, thus condescendingly adchessed, pioduced his bud, but 
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not without much fear and trembling, and set him down upon the 
ground, which he had no sooner done than Grip diew fifty corks 
at least, and then began to dance, at the f same time eyeing the 
gentleman with surprising insolence of manner, and screwing his 
head so much on one side that he appeared desirous of screwing 
it off upon the spot 

The cork-diawmg seemed to make a gieater impression on the 
gentleman’s mind, than the laven’s powei of speech, and was indeed 
particularly adapted to his habits and capacity He desired to have 
that done again, but despite his being very peremptoiy, and not- 
withstanding that Bainaby coaxed to the utmost, Gup turned a 
deaf eai to the request, and preserved a dead silence 

‘ Bung him along,’ said the gentleman, pointing to the house 
But Grip, who had watched the action, anticipated his mastei, by 
hopping on before them, — constantly flapping his wings, and 
screaming ‘cook * ’ meanwhile, as a hint peihaps that there was 
company coming, and a small collation w r ould be acceptable 

Barnaby and his mother walked on, on either side of the gentle- 
man on horseback, who surveyed each of them from time to time 
m a pioud and coaise mannei, and occasionally thundered out 
some question, the tone of which alarmed Barnaby so much that 
he could find no answ r ei, and, as a matter of course, could make 
him no leply. On one of these occasions, when the gentleman 
appealed disposed to exeicise his hoisewffup, the widow ventured 
to mfoim him m a low voice and with teais in her e>es, that Jiei 
son was of weak nnnd 

£ An idiot, eh said the gentleman, looking at Bainaby as he 
spoke ‘ And how long hast thou been an idiot ? ’ 

‘She knows,’ was Bainaby’s timid answei, pointing to his mother 
— ‘ I — always, I belie\c ’ 

‘From his bath,’ said the widow 

‘ I don’t believe it,’ cried the gentleman, ‘ not a bit of it It’s 
an excuse not to woik There’s nothing like flogging to cure that 
disordei I’d make a difference m him in ten minutes, I’ll be 
bound ’ 

‘Heaven has made none in moie than twice ten years, sn,’ said 
the widow mildly 

‘ Then why don’t you shut him up > w£ pay enough for county 
institutions, damn ’em But thou’d uthei drag him about to excite 
chanty — of course Ay, I know thee ’ 

Now, this gentleman had various endearing appellations among 
his intimate fi lends By some he was called ‘a countiy gentleman 
of the true school,’ by some ‘a fine old countiy gentleman,’ by 
some ‘a sporting gentleman,’ by some ‘a thoiough-bred English- 
man,’ by some ‘a genuine John Bull ’ but they all agreed in one 
respect, and that was, that it was a pity there were not moie like 



him, and that because there were not, the country was going to rack 
and rum every day He was m the commission of the peace, and 
could write his name almost legibly, but his gieatest qualifications 
were, that he w r as more severe with po?che r s, was a bettei shot, a 
harder rider, had better horses, kept bettei dogs, could eat more 
solid food, drink more strong wine, go to bed every night more 
drunk and get up e\ery morning more sober, than any man m the 
county In knowledge of horseflesh he was almost equal to a 
farrier, m stable learning he suipassed his own head groom, and 
m gluttony not a pig on his estate was a match for him He had 
no seat m Parliament himself, but he was extiemely patriotic, and 
usually drove his voters up to the poll with his own hands He 
was warmly attached to church and state, and never appointed to 
the living m his gift any but a three-bottle man and a fust-rate fox- 
hunter He mistrusted the honesty of all poor people who could 
read and write, and had a secret jealousy of his own wife (a young 
lady whom he had married for what his fnends called ‘ the good 
old English reason/ that hei father's propei ty adjoined his own) 
for possessing those accomplishments m a greatei degree than 
himself In short, Barnaby being an idiot, and Grip a cieature of 
mere biute instinct, it would be \ery hard to say what this gentle- 
man was 

He rode up to the door of a handsome house approached by a 
gieat flight of steps, where a man was waiting to take his hoise, and 
led th^ way into a large hall, which, spacious as it was, was tainted 
with the fumes of last night’s stale debauch Great-coats, riding- 
whips, bridles, top-boots, spurs, and such gear, were strewn about 
on all sides, and formed, with some huge stags’ antleis, and a few 
poitiaits of dogs and hoises, its principal embellishments 

Throwing himself into a great chair (in which, by the bye, he 
often snored away the night, when he had been, according to his 
admirers, a finer country gentleman than usual) he bade the man to 
tell his mistress to come down and presently there appeared, a 
little flurried, as it seemed, by the unwonted summons, a lady much 
younger than himself, who had the appeal ance of being in delicate 
health, and not too happy 

‘ Here * Thou’st no delight m following the hounds as an 
Englishwoman should have/«said the gentleman ‘See to this here 
That’ll please thee perhaps ’ 

The lady smiled, sat down at a little distance fiom him, and 
glanced at Barnaby with a look of pity 

‘ He’s an idiot, the w oman says/ observed the gentleman, shaking 
his head , ‘ I don’t believ e it ’ 

‘ Are you his mother ? ’ asked the lady. 

She answered yes 

‘ What’s the use of asking he? ? ’ said tiie gentleman, thrusting 
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his hands into his breeches pockets 4 She’ll tell thee so, of course 
Most likely he’s hued, at so much a day Theie Get on Make 
him do something ’ r 

Grip having by this time recovered his urbanity, condescended, 
at Barnaby’s solicitation, to lepeat his various phrases of speech, 



and to go tluough the vhole of his peifoimanccs with the utmost 
success The corks, and the never say die, afioided the gentleman 
so much delight that he demanded the repetition of this pait of the 
entertainment, until Grip got into his basket, and positively lefused 
to say another word, good 01 bad The lady, tooy was much 
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amused with him , and the closing point of his obstinacy so 
delighted her husband that he burst into a roar of laughter, and 
demanded his price 

Bamaby looked as though he didn’t understand his meaning 
Probably he did not 

4 His price,’ said the gentleman, ratthng the money m his pockets, 

4 what dost want for him ? How r much ? ’ 

4 He’s not to be sold,’ replied Bamaby, shutting up the basket in 
a great hurry, and throwing the strap over his shoulder 4 Mother, 
come aw ay ’ 

4 Thou secst how r much of an idiot he is, book-leamei,’ said the 
gentleman, looking scornfully at his wife 4 He can make a baigam 
What dost want for him, old woman ? ’ 

4 He is my son’s constant companion,’ said the widow 4 He is 
not to be sold, sir, indeed ’ 

4 Not to be sold 1 ’ cued the gentleman, growing ten times ledder, 
hoaisei, and louder than before 4 Not to be sold 1 ’ 

4 Indeed no,’ she answered 4 We have never thought of paitmg 
with him, sir, I do assure you ’ 

Pie was evidently about to make a vciy passionate letoit, when 
a few muimured woids from his wife happening to catch his eai, he 
turned sharply round, and said, 4 Eh ? \\ hat? ’ 

4 We can hardly expect them to sell the brrd, against their own 
desne,’ she faltered 4 If they piefer to keep him — ’ 

4 Rrefer to keep him’’ he echoed 4 These people, who go 
tramping about the countiy a-pilfermg and vagabondising on all 
hands, prefer to keep a bud, when a landed proprietor and a justice 
asks bis price 1 That old woman’s been to school I know she 
has Don’t tell me no,’ he roared to the widow, ‘ 1 say, yes ’ 

Bamaby’s mother pleaded guilty to the accusation, and hoped 
theie w T as no harm m it 

‘NohaimJ’ said the gentleman 4 No No harm No lnim, 
ye old rebel, not a bit of harm If my clerk was heie, I’d set } e in 
the stocks, I would, or lay ye in jail for pi ow lmg up and down, on 
the look-out for petty larcenies, je limb of a gipsy Heie, Simon, 
put these pilfereis out, shove ’em into the road, out with ’em 1 Yc 
don’t want to sell the bird, ye that come here to beg, don’t }e ? If 
they an’t out m double-qui®k, set the dogs upon ’em > ’ 

They waited foi no further dismissal, but fled precipitately, leaving 
the gentleman to storm away by himself (for the poor lady had 
already retreated), and making a gieat many vam attempts to silence 
Gup, who, e vcited by the noise, diew coiks enough foi a city feast 
as they humed down the avenue, and appealed to congiatulate him- 
self beyond measure on having been the cause of the disturbance 
When they had nearly reached the lodge, another servant, emerging 
from the shrubbery, feigned to be very active m ordering them oft, 
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but this man put a crown mto the widow’s hand, and whispenng 
that his lady sent it, thrust them gently from the gate 

This incident only suggested to the widow’s mmd, when they 
halted at an alehouse some miles further on, and heard the justice’s 
charactei as given by his friends, that perhaps something more than 
capacity of stomach and tastps for the kennel and the stable, weie 
required to form either a perfect country gentleman, a thorough- 
bred Englishman, or a genuine John Bull, and that possibly the 
terms were sometimes misappropriated, not to say disgraced She 
little thought then, that a circumstance so slight would ever influence 
their future fortunes , but time and experience enlightened her in 
this respect 

‘ Mother,’ said Barnaby, as they were sitting next day in a 
waggon which was to take them within ten miles of the capital, 

‘ we’re going to London first, you said Shall we see that blind 
man there ? ’ 

She was about to answer c Heaven forbid * ’ but checked herself, 
and told him No, she thought not, why did he ask? 

‘ He’s a wise man,’ said Barnaby, with a thoughtful countenance 
4 1 wish that we may meet with him again What was it that he 
said of crowds ? That gold was to be found where people crowded, 
and not among the trees and m such quiet places ? He spoke as 
if he loved it, London is a crowded place, I think we shall meet 
him there ’ 

‘ But why do you desire to see him, love ^ ’ she asked » 

£ Because,’ said Barnaby, looking wistfully at her, ‘ he talked to 
me about gold, which is a rare thing, and say what you will, a thing 
you would like to have, I know And because he came and went 
awry so strangely — just as white-headed old men come sometimes 
to my bed’s foot m the night, and say what I can’t remember when 
the bright day returns He told me he’d come back I wonder 
why he broke his word t ’ 

£ But you never thought of being rich or gay, before, dear Barnaby. 
You have always been contented ’ 

He laughed and bade her say that again, then cried, e Ay ay — oh 
yes,’ and laughed once more Then something passed that caught 
his fancy, and the topic wandeied from his mmd, and w r as succeeded 
by another just as fleeting e 

But it was plain fiom what he had said, and from his returning to 
the point more than once that day, and on the next, that the blind 
man’s visit, and indeed his words, had taken strong possession of 
his mmd Whether the idea of wealth had occurred to him for the 
first time on looking at the golden clouds that evening — and images 
were often presented to his thoughts by outw r ard objects quite as 
remote and distant , or whether their poor and humble way of life 
had suggested it, by contrast, long ago , oi whether the accident (as 
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he would deem it) of the blind man’s pursuing the current of his 
own remaiks, had done so at the moment, or he had been im- 
pressed by the mere circumstance of the man being blind, and, 
theiefore, unlike any one with whom he had talked before, it was 
impossible to tell She tried every means to discover, but in 
vain , and the probability is that Barnaby himself was equally in 
the dark 

It filled her with uneasiness to find him haipmg on this stung, 
but all that she could do was to lead him quickly to some other 
subject, and to dismiss it fiom his brain To caution him against 
their visitor, to show any fear or suspicion m reference to him, 
w r ould only be, she feared, to increase that interest WLth which 
Barnaby regaided him, and to strengthen his desire to meet him 
once again She hoped, by plunging into the crowd, to rid herself 
of her teinble pursuer, and then, by journeying to a distance and 
observing increased caution, if that were possible, to live again 
unknown, m secrecy and peace 

They reached, m course of time, then haltmg-place within ten 
miles of London, and lay there for the night, after bargaining to be 
cained on for a trifle next day, m a light van which was returning 
empty, and was to start at five o’clock m the morning The drrver 
was punctual, the road good — save for the dust, the weather 
being very hot and dry — and at seven m the forenoon of I riday 
the second of June, one thousand seven hundred and eight), they 
aliglited at the foot of Westminster Bridge, bade their conductor 
farewell, and stood alone, together, on the scorching pavement 
F01 the freshness which night sheds upon such busy thorough- 
fares had already departed, and the sun v r as shining with un- 
common lustre 


CHAPTER XLVIII 

Uncertain where to go next, and bewildered by the crowd of 
people who were alieady astir, they sat down m one of the recesses 
on the budge, to rest They soon became awaie that the stream 
of life was all pouring one way, and that a vast throng of peisons 
weie ciossmg the river from the Middlesex to the Surrey shore, m 
unusual haste and evident excitement They w r ere, for che most 
part, m knots of two or three, or sometimes half-a-dozen, they 
spoke little together — many of them were quite silent, and hurried 
on as if they had one absoibmg object m view, which w r as common 
to them all 

They were surprised to see that nearly every man in this great 
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concoiuse, which still came penning past, without slackening m the 
least, wore m his hat a blue cockade and that the chance pas- 
sengeis who were not so decorated, appeared timidly anxious to 
escape observation or attack, and gave them the -wall as if they 
would conciliate them This, how r ever, w r as natuial enough, con- 
sidering then inferioiity m point of numbeis, foi the proportion of 
those who wore blue cockades, to those who were dressed as usual, 
was at least foity 01 fifty to one Theie was no quairelhng, how- 
ever the blue cockades went swarming on, passing each other 
when they could, and making all the speed that was possible m 
such a multitude, and exchanged nothing more than looks, and 
very often not even those, with such of the passers-by as were not 
of their number 

At fiist, the current of people had been confined to the two 
pathways, and but a few more eagei stiaggleis kept the road But 
aftei half an houi 01 so, the passage was completely blocked up by 
the great piess, which, being now closely wedged together, and 
impeded bv the carts and coaches it encountered, moved but 
slowly, and was sometimes at a stand for five or ten minutes 
together 

After the lapse of nearly two hours, the numbers began to 
diminish \ isibly, and gradually dwindling away, by little and little, 
left the bridge quite clear, save that, now and then, some hot and 
dusty man, with the cockade m his hat, and his coat thiowm over 
his shoulder, went panting by, fearful of being too late, or stopped 
to ask which way his friends had taken, and being dnected, hastened 
on again like one refieshed In this comparative solitude, which 
seemed quite strange and novel after the late ci ow'd, the widow had 
for the first time an oppoitumty of inquiring of an old man who 
came and sat beside them, what was the meaning of that great 
assemblage 

‘Why, wheie have you come fiom,’ he leturned, ‘that you 
haven't heard of Lord George Gordon’s gieat association? This 
is the day that he presents the petition against the Catholics, God 
bless him 1 ’ 

‘ What have all these men to do with that ? * she said 

‘What have they to do with it ! ’ the old man leplied ‘Why, 
how you talk 1 Don’t you know his loidship has declared he won’t 
present it to the house at all, unless it is attended to the door by 
forty thousand good and true men at least? There’s a crowd 
for you ' ’ 

‘ A crowd indeed 1 ’ said Barnaby ‘ Do you heai that, mother 1 ’ 

‘ And they’re mustering yonder, as I am told,’ resumed the old 
man, ‘ nigh upon a hundied thousand strong Ah 1 Let Lord 
George alone He knows his power Theie’ll be a good many 
faces inside them thiee windows ovei theie,’ and he pointed to 
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wheie the House of Commons overlooked the liver, ‘that’ll turn 
pale when good Lord Geoige gets up this afternoon, and with reason 
too 1 Ay, ay Let his loidship alone Let him alone Re 
knows 1 ’ And so, with ouch mumbling and chuckling and shaking 
of his foiefingei, he lose, with the assistance of his stick, and 
tottered off 

‘ Mothci f ’ said Bamaby, Ghat’s a bia\e ciowd he talks of 
Come > ’ 

‘ Not to join it 1 5 ci led his mother 

‘Yes, yes,’ he answeied, plucking at her sleeve ‘Why not ? 
Come ! ’ 

‘ You don’t know,’ she uiged, ‘what mischief they may do, wheie 
they may lead you, what then meaning is Deal Barnaby, for 
my sake — 7 

‘ For your sake t ’ he cried, patting her hand ‘ Well 1 It ts for 
your sake, mother You remembei what the blind man said, about 
the gold Here’s a bra\e crow r d 1 Come* Or wait till I come 
back — yes, yes, wait here 7 

She tiled with all the earnestness her fears engendered, to turn 
him from Ins puipose, but in \am Fie was stooping tkuvn to 
buckle on his shoe, when a hackney-coach passed them lather 
quickly, and a \01ce inside called to the duvci to stop 

‘Young man,’ said a \01ce within 

‘ Who s that ? 7 cued Bamaby, looking up 

‘Do you weai this ornament D ’ returned the stiangci, holding out 
a blue 51 cockade 

‘In Heaven’s name, no Pxay do not gi\e it lnm ! ’ exclaimed 
the widow 

‘Speak foi youiself, woman, 5 said the man within the coach, 
coldly ‘Leaxe the young man to his choice, he’s old enough 
to make it, and to snap youi apion-stungs He know r s, without 
youi telling, whether he wears the sign of a loyal Englishman 
or not 5 

Bamaby, ti enabling with impatience, cued ‘Yes * yes, yes, I do, 5 
as he had cued a dozen times already The man thiew him a 
cockade, and crying ‘Make haste to St George’s Fields,’ oideicd 
the coachman to drive on fast, and left them 

With hands that tiembled with his eagerness to fix the bauble in 
his hat, Bamaby was adjusting it as he best could, and hurriedly 
leplymg to the tears and entreaties of his mother, when two 
gentlemen passed on the opposite side of the way Obsemng 
them, and seeing how Bamaby was occupied, they stopped, whis- 
pered together for an instant, turned back, and came o\ei to them 

‘Why are you sitting here ? 5 said one of them, who was dressed 
m a plain suit of black, woie long lank hair, and earned a gieat 
cane ‘ Why have you not gone with the rest ? ’ 
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4 1 am going, sn/ replied Barnaby, finishing his task, and putting 
his hat on with an air of pnde 4 1 shall be there directly * 

4 Say “my lord,” young man, when his lordship does you the 
honour of speaking to you/ said the second gentleman mildly 4 If 
you don't know Lord George Gordon when you see him, it’s high 
time you should ’ 

4 Nay, Gashfoid/ said Lord George, as Barnaby pulled off his hat 
again and made him a low bow r , ‘it’s no gieat matter on a day like 
this, which every Englishman will remember with delight and pride 
Put on your hat, fuend, and follow us, for you lag behind and are 
late It’s past ten now Didn’t you know that the hour for 
assembling was ten o’clock ? ’ 

Barnaby shook his head and looked vacantly from one to the 
other 

4 You might have known it, friend/ said Gashford, 4 it was 
perfectly understood How came you to be so ill informed? ’ 

4 He cannot tell you, sir/ the widow interposed 4 It’s of no use 
to ask him We are but this morning come from a long distance 
m the country, and know nothing of these matters * 

4 The cause has taken a deep root, and has spread its blanches far 
and wide/ said Lord George to his secretary 4 This is a pleasant 
hearing I thank Heaven for it 1 ’ 

4 Amen ’ ’ cued Gashfoid with a solemn face 

4 You do not understand me, my lord/ said the widow 4 Pardon 
me, bat you cruelly mistake my meaning We know nothing of 
these matteis We have no desne or light to join m what ydu are 
about to do This is my son, my poor afflicted son, dealer to me 
than my own life I11 meicy’s name, my loid, go your way alone, 
and do not tempt him into danger 1 ’ 

4 My good woman/ said Gashford, 4 how can you 1 — Dear me 1 — 
What do you mean by tempting, and by danger ? Do you think his 
lordship is a roaring lion, going about and seeking w r hom he may 
devour ? God bless me 1 ’ 

4 No, no, my loid, forgive me/ implored the widow, laying both 
her hands upon his breast, and scarcely knowing what she did, 
or said, m the earnestness of her supplication, 4 but there are 
reasons why you should heai my earnest, mother’s prayei, and 
leave my son with me Oh do He is not in his right senses, 
he is not, indeed 1 ’ 

4 It is a bad sign of the wickedness of these times/ said Lord 
George, evading her touch, and colouring deeply, 4 that those who 
cling to the truth and support the right cause, are set down as 
mad Have you the heart to say this of your own son, unnatural 
mother 1 ’ 

4 1 am astonished at you » ’ said Gashford, with a kind of meek 
severity 4 This is a very sad picture of female depravity ’ 
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f He has surely no appearance/ said Lord George, glancing at 
Barnaby, and whispering m his secietaiy’s ear, ‘of being deranged ^ 
And even if he had, we must not construe any trifling peculianty 
into madness Which of us ’ — and here he turned red again — 
4 would be safe, if that weic made the law ' 4 * * 7 



4 Not one, 7 replied the secietaiy , £ in that case, the gi eater the 

zeal, the truth, and talent, the moie direct the call from above, 
the clearer would be the madness With legard to this young man, 

my lord/ he added, w r ith a lip that slightly curled as he looked at 

Barnaby, who stood twirling his hat, and stealthily beckoning them 
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to come awa}, c he is as sensible and self-possessed as any one 
I e\ei saw ’ 

‘And you desiie to make one of this gieat body**’ said Loid 
Geoige, addiessmg him, ‘and intended to make one, did }ou ^ 5 
‘Yes — yes,’ said Bunaby, with sparkling eyes 4 To be suie I 
did ' I told her so myself’ 

‘ I see,’ replied Lord George, with a reproachful glance at the 
unhappy mothei ‘ I thought so Follow me and this gentleman, 
and >ou shall have your wish ’ 

Bainaby kissed his mothei tenderly on the cheek, and bidding 
hei be of good cheer, foi then fortunes were both made now, did 
as he w r as desned She, pool woman, followed too — with how 
much feai and gncf it would be haid to tell 

They passed quickly thiough the Bndgc-ioad, wheie the shops 
weie all shut up (foi the passage of the great ciow r d and the 
expectation of their return had alafmed the tradesmen foi then 
goods and windows), and wheie, in the uppei stories, all the in- 
habitants weie congicgated, looking down into the street below, 
with faces vanously expressive of alarm, of interest, expectancy, 
and indignation Some of these applauded, and some hissed , but 
regai dless of these intei mptions — for the noise of a vast congiegation 
of people at a little distance, sounded m his ears, like the roaung 
of the sea — Loid George Goidon quickened his pace, and presently 
airived befoie St George’s Fields 

They w r eie really fields at that time, and of considerable extent 
Heie an immense multitude was collected, beanng flags of Vt&ious 
kinds and sizes, but all of the same coloui — blue, like the cockades 
— some sections maiching to and fio in militaiy airay, and others 
drawn up m ciicles, squaies, and lines A Luge poition, both of 
the bodies which paiaded the giound, and of those which remained 
stationary, were occupied in singing hymns 01 psalms With 
whomsoever this onginated, it was well done, for the sound of so 
many thousand voices in the an must ha\e stmed the heart of any 
man withm him, and could not fail to have a wonderful effect upon 
enthusiasts, however mistaken 

Scouts had been posted in advance of the gieat body, to give 
notice of then leadei’s coming These falling back, the w r oid was 
quickly passed thiough the whole host, and foi a shoit intei val 
there ensued a piofound and deathlike silence, dm mg which the 
mass was so still and quiet, that the fluttering of a banner caught 
the eye, and became a cucumstance of note Then they burst into 
a tremendous shout, into anothei, and anothei , and the air seemed 
lent and shaken, as if by the dischaige of cannon 

‘GashfoicL’ cried Lord George, pressing his secietaiy’s aim 
tight withm his own, and speaking with as much emotion m his 
v oice, as m his altered face, c I am called indeed, now I feel and 
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know it I am the leader of a host If they summoned me at this 
moment with one voice to lead them on to death, I’d do it — Yes, 
and fall first myself 1 ’ 

‘It is a proud sight’ said the secrctaiy ‘It is a noble day for 
England, and for the gieat cause throughout the woild Such 
homage, my loid, as I, an humble hut devoted man, can render — ’ 
c What are you doing cried his mastei, catching him by both 
hands , for he had made a show of kneeling at his feet ‘ Do not 
unfit me, deal Gashford, for the solemn duty of this glonous day — ’ 
the tears stood m the eyes of the poor gentleman as he said the 
words — ‘Let us go among them, we have to find a place 111 some 
division for this new leciuit — give me your hand ’ 

Gashford slid his cold insidious palm into his master’s grasp, and 
so, hand in hand, and followed still by Bamaby and by his mother 
too, they mingled with the ooncouise 

They had by this time taken to their singing again, and as their 
leader passed betw een their ranks, they raised their voices to their 
utmost Many of those who were banded together to support the 
religion of their countiy, even unto death, had never heard a hymn 
01 psalm m all then lnes But these fellows having for the most 
pait strong lungs, and being naturally fond of singing, chanted any 
ribalchy or nonsense that occurred to them, feeling pretty certain 
that it would not be detected m the general chorus, and not caring 
much if ltweie Many of these voluntanes were sung under the 
very nose of Lord Geoige Gordon, who, quite unconscious of their 
burden, passed on wuth his usual stiff and solemn depoitment, very 
much edified and delighted by the pious conduct of his followeis 
So they went on and on, up this line, down that, round the 
exteiior of this circle, and on every side of that hollow square, and 
still theic weie lines, and squares, and circles out of number to 
re\iew f The day being now r intensely hot, and the sun staking 
down his fieicest rays upon the field, those who earned heavy 
banneis began to giow T faint and weary, most of the number 
assembled were fain to pull off their neckcloths, and thiow their 
coats and w r aistcoats open, and some, tow aids the centie, quite 
overpowered by the excessive heat, which was of course xendeied 
more unendurable by the multitude aiound them, lay down upon 
the grass, and offered all they had about them for a dunk of water 
Still, no man left the ground, not even of those who weie so 
distressed, still Lord George, streaming fiom every pore, went on 
wuth Gashford, and still Bamaby and his mothei followed close 
behind them 

They had arrived at the top of a long line of some eight hundied 
men m single file, and Lord George had turned his head to look 
back, when a loud ciy of recognition — m that peculiai and half- 
stifled tone which a voice has, when it is raised m the open air and 
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m the midst of a great concourse of persons — was heard, and a 
man stepped with a shout of laughter from the rank, and smote 
Bainaby on the shoulders with his heavy hand 

‘How now 1 ’ he cried ‘Barnaby Rudge’ Why, where have 
you been hiding for these hundred years ? ’ 

Barnaby had been thinking within himself that the smell of the 
trodden glass brought back his old days at cricket, when he was 
a young boy and placed on Chigwell Green Confused by this 
sudden and boisterous address, he stared m a bewildered manner 
at the man, and could scarcely say 4 What 1 Hugh ’ ’ 

Hugh’’ echoed the other, ‘ay, Hugh — Maypole Hugh f You 
remember my dog ? He’s alive now r , and will know you, I warrant 
What, you wear the colour, do you ? Well done ’ Ha ha ha ’ ’ 
c You know this young man, I see,’ said Lord George 
4 Know him, my lord ’ as well as I know my own right hand 
My captain knows him We all knotf him ’ 

4 Will you take him into your division > ’ 

‘It hasn’t in it a better, nor a nimbler, nor a moie active man, 
than Barnaby Rudge,’ said Hugh 4 Show me the man who says 
it has 1 Fall m, Bainaby He shall march, my lord, between me 
and Dennis , and he shall carry,’ he added, taking a flag from the 
hand of a tired man who tendeied it, 4 the gayest silken streamer 
m this valiant army ’ 

4 In the name of God, no 1 ’ shrieked the widow, darting forward 
4 Barnaby — my lord — sec — he’ll come back — Bainaby — Barnaby 1 ’ 
‘Women in the field 5 ’ cried Hugh, stepping between them, "and 
holding her otf ‘ Holloa 1 My captain there 1 ’ 

‘What’s the matter heie?’ cried Simon lappertit, bustling up in 
a great heat 4 Do you call this order ? ’ 

‘Nothing like it, captain,’ answeied Hugh, still holding her back 
with his outstretched hand ‘It’s against all orders Ladies aie 
cariymg off our gallant soldiers from their duty The word of 
command, captain 1 They’ie filing off the giound Quick 1 ’ 
‘Close’’ cried Simon, with the whole power of his lungs 
4 Form ’ March ’ ’ 

She was throwm to the ground, the w r hole field was m motion, 
Barnaby was whirled away into the heart of a dense mass of men, 
and she saw him no more 
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CHAPTER XLIX 

The mob had been divided from its fust assemblage into four 
diusions, the London, the Westminster, the Southwark, and the 
Scotch Each of these divisions being subdmded into ’vaiious 
bodies, and these bodies being drawn up in various forms and 
figures, the general arrangement w 7 as, except to the few chiefs and 
leaders, as unintelligible as the plan of a great battle to the meanest 
soldier in the field It was not without its method, howevei , foi, 
in a very short space of time aftei being put in motion, the crowd 
had lesolved itself into three great parties, and were prepared, as 
had been arranged, to cross rhe river by different bridges, and make 
for the House of Commons m sepaiate detachments 

At the head of that division which had Westminster Bridge foi 
its approach to the scene of action, Lord Geoige Gordon took his 
post, with Gashford at his right hand, and sundiy mffians, of most 
unpiomismg appeal ance, foimmg a kind of stafi about him The 
conduct of a second party, whose route lay by Blackfnars, w 7 as 
entiusted to a committee of management, including perhaps a 
dozen men while the third, which was to go by London Bridge, 
and through the mam streets, in order that their numbers and their 
seritfus intentions might be the bettei known and appreciated by 
the citizens, were led by Simon Tappertit (assisted by a few 7 sub- 
alterns, selected from the Brotherhood of United Bull-dogs), Dennis 
the hangman, Hugh, and some others 

1 he word of command being given, each of these great bodies 
took the road assigned to it, and departed on its way, in perfect 
order and profound silence That which went through the Cits 
greatly exceeded the others m number, and w r as of such prodigious 
extent that when the rear began to move, the front was nearly four 
miles m advance, notwithstanding that the men marched thiee 
abreast and followed very close upon each other 

At the head of this party, in the place where Hugh, m the 
madness of his humour, had stationed him, and walking between 
that dangerous companion and the hangman, went Barnaby, as 
many a man among the thousands who looked on that day after- 
wards remembered w r ell Forgetful of all other things m the 
ecstasy of the moment, his face flushed and his eyes sparkling w ith 
delight, heedless of the weight of the great banner he carried, and 
mindful only of its flashing m the sun and rustling m the summer 
breeze, on he went, pioud, happy, elated past all telling — the onl} 
light-hearted, undesignmg creature, m the whole assembly 

* What do you think of this?’ asked Hugh, as they passed through 
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the ciowded streets, and looked up at the windows which were 
thionged with spectators 4 They have all turned out to see our 
flags and streamers ? Eh, Barnaby ? Why, Bamaby’s the greatest 
man of all the pack i His flag’s the largest of the lot, the brightest 
too There’s nothing m the show, like Barnaby All eyes are 
turned on him Ha ha ha 1 ’ * 

‘Don’t make that dm, brother,’ giowled the hangman, glancing 
with no veiy appio\mg eyes at Barnaby as he spoke £ I hope he 
don’t think there’s nothing to be done, but carrying that there piece 
of blue rag, like a boy at a breaking up You’re ready for action I 
hope, eh? You, I mean,’ he added, nudging Barnaby roughly with 
his elbow 4 What are you staring at ? Why don’t you speak ? ’ 

Barnaby had been gazing at his flag, and looked vacantly fiom 
his questionei to Hugh 

‘He don’t undei stand your way,’ said the lattei 4 Heie, I’ll 
explain it to him Barnaby old boy, attend to me ’ 

4 I’ll attend,’ said Barnaby, looking anxiously lound , 4 but I wish 
I could see hei somewhere ’ 

4 See who ? ’ demanded Dennis in a gruff tone 4 You an’t m lo\e 
I hope, brother? That an’t the sort of thing for us, you know We 
mustn’t haxe no love here ’ 

4 She would be proud indeed to see me now, eh, Hugh?’ said 
Barnaby ‘Wouldn’t it make hei glad to see me at the head of 
this laige show? She’d ciy for joy, I know she would Wheie 
can she be? She nevei sees me at my best, and what do I caie to 
be gay and fine if she\ not by ? ’ 

4 Why, what palaver’s this?’ asked Mr Dennis with supieme 
disdain 4 We an’t got no sentimental membeis among us, I 
hope ’ 

4 Don’t be uneasy, biothcr,’ cried Hugh, ‘lie’s only talking of his 
mothei ’ 

4 Of his what? ’ said Mr Dennis with a stiong oath 

4 His mothei ’ 

4 And have I combined myself with this heie section, and turned 
out on this heie memoiable day, to hear men talk about then 
mothei s ' * growled Mr Dennis wuth extreme disgust 4 The notion 
of a man’s sw r eetheait’s bad enough, but a man’s mother i ’ —and 
heie his disgust was so extieme that he spat upon the giound, and 
could say no more 

4 Barnaby’s right,’ cued Hugh with a gun, 4 and I say it Lookee, 
bold lad If she's not heie to see, it’s because I’ve piovided foi 
hei, and sent half-a-dozen gentlemen, every one of ’em with a blue 
flag (but not half as fine as youis), to take hei, in state, to a giand 
house all hung round with gold and silvei banneis, and ex eiy thing 
else you please, wheie she’ll w 7 ait till you come, and want for 
nothing ’ 
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c Ay ' ’ said Barnaby, his face beaming with delight 4 have you 
indeed ? That’s a good hearing That’s fine 1 Kind Hugh ' ’ 

‘But nothing to whrt will come, bless you,’ retorted Hugh, w r ith 
a vvink at Dennis, who regaided his new companion m arms wuth 
gieat astonishment 

4 No, indeed? 5 cried Barnaby 

4 Nothing at all,’ said Hugh 4 Money, cocked hats and feathcis, 
red coats and gold lace, all the fine things theie aie, e\ei weie, 01 
will be, will belong to us it we aie true to that noble gentleman — 
the best mm in the voild — carry our flags foi a few days, and keep 
’em safe That’s all we’ve got to do ’ 

4 Is that all?’ cued Bamab> with glistening e>es, as he clutched 
his pole the tightei , 4 1 wanant )ou I keep this one safe, then 
You have put it m good nands You know me, Hugh Nobody 
shall w rest this flag aw ay ’ 

4 Well said 1 ’ cried Hugh 4 Ha ha 1 Nobly said' That’s the 
old stout Barnaby, that I have climbed and leaped with, many and 
man)/ a day — I knew I was not mistaken in Barnaby — Don’t )ou 
see, man,’ lie added in a w hisper, as he slipped to the other side of 
Dennis, 4 that the lads a natural, and can be got to do an) thing, if 
you take him the right way Letting alone the fun he is, he’s 
v r orth a dozen men, in earnest, as you’d find it you tiled a fall 
with him Leave him to me You shall soon see whethei he’s of 
use or not ’ 

Mi Dennis leceived these explanatory lemiiks with many nods 
and winks, and softened his behaviour towards Bamab) from that 
moment Hugh, laying his finger on his nose, sttpped back into 
his forrnei place, and they proceeded in silence 

It was between tw r o and three o’clock m the afternoon when the 
three gieat paities met at Westminster, and, uniting into one huge 
mass, raised a tiemendous shout This was not only done in token 
of then presence, but as a signal to those on whom the task devolv ed, 
that it was time to take possession of the lobbies of both Houses, 
and of the various a\ enues of appiorch, and of the gallei) stans To 
the last-named place, Hugh and Dennis, still with then pupil between 
them, lushed stiaightwa) , Barnaby having given his flag into the 
hands of one of their own party, who kept them at the outer dooi 
Then followers pressing *on behind, they were borne as on a gieat 
wave to the veiy doors of the gallei), whence it was impossible ta 
retieat, even if they had been so inclined, by leason of the thiong 
which choked up the passages It is a familiar cxpiession m descnb 
ing a gieat ciowd, that a peison might have walked upon the people’s 
heads I11 this case it was actually done ; foi a boy who had b) 
some means got among the concouise, and was m imminent danger 
of suffocation, climbed to the shoulders of a man beside him and 
walked upon the people’s hats and heads into the open street, 
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travel sing m his passage the whole length of two staircases and a 
long gallery Nor was the swaim without less dense , for a basket 
which had been tossed into the crowd, wjis jerked from head to 
head, and shoulder to shoulder, and went spinning and whirling on 
above them, until it was lost to view, without ever once falling m 
among them or coming neai the giound 

Thiough this vast throng, sprinkled doubtless here and theie with 
honest zealots, but composed for the most pait of the very scum 
and refuse of London, whose growth was fostered by bad criminal 
laws, bad prison regulations, and the worst conceivable police, such 
of the membeis of both Houses of Parliament as had not taken the 
precaution to be already at their posts, were compelled to fight and 
force their way Then carnages were stopped and broken, the 
wheels wuenched oft, the glasses shivered to atoms, the panels 
beaten m , dnvers, footmen, and masters, pulled from then seats 
and rolled m the mud Lords, commoners, and reverend bishops, 
with little distinction of person or paity, w r ere kicked and pinched 
and hustled , passed from hand to hand through various stages of 
ill-usage, and sent to their fellow r -senatois at last with their clothes 
hanging m ribands about them, their bagwigs tom off, themselves 
speechless and breathless, and then persons co veied w r ith the powder 
which had been cuffed and beaten out of then hair One lord was 
so long m the hands of the populace, that the Peers as a body 
lesolved to sally forth and rescue him, and weie in the act of doing 
so, when he happily appeared among them covered with dirt rand 
bruises, and hardly to be recognised by those who knew him best 
The noise and vpioai weie on the mciease every moment The air 
was filled with e\eciations, hoots, and howlmgs The mob raged 
and 1 oared, like a mad monster as it was, unceasingly, and each 
new outrage seived to swell its fuiy 

Within doois, matters weie even yet more threatening Lord 
George — pieceded by a man who carried the immense petition on 
a portei’s knot through the lobby to the door of the House of 
Commons, wheie it w T as received by two officers of the House who 
rolled it up to the table ready for piesentation — had taken his seat 
at an early horn, before the Speaker went to prayers PIis followeis 
pouring m at the same time, the lobby and all the avenues weie 
immediately filled, as we have seen Thus the members were not 
only attacked m their passage through the streets, but were set upon 
within the very w r alls of Pailiament, while the tumult, both within 
and without, was so great, that those who attempted to speak could 
scarcely hear their own voices far less, consult upon the couise it 
would be wise to take m such extremity, or animate each othei to 
dignified and film resistance So suie as any member, just arrived, 
with dress disoideied and dishevelled hair, came smuggling through 
the crowd in the lobby, it yelled and screamed m triumph, and 
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when the door of the House, partially and cautiously opened by 
those within for his admission, gave them a momentary glimpse of 
the interior, they grew more wild and savage, like beasts at the 
sight of prey, and made a rush against the portal which shamed its 
locks and bolts m their staples, and shook the very beams 

The strangers’ gallery, which was immediately abo\e the door of 
the House, had been ordered to be closed on the fust rumour of 
disturbance, and w r as empty , save that now r and then Loid George 
took his seat there, for the com enience of coming to the head of 
the stairs which led to it, and repeating to the people what had 
passed within It was on these stans that Barnaby, Hugh, and 
Dennis were posted There weie two flights, short, steep, and 
narrow 7 , mnmng parallel to each other, and leading to two little 
doors communicating with a low r passage which opened on the 
gallery Between them was a* kind of well 01 unglazed skylight, 
for the admission of light and an into the lobb}, which might be 
some eighteen or twenty feet below r 

Upon one of these little staircases — not that at the head of which 
Lord Geoige appeared from time to time, but the other — Gashfoid 
stood with his elbow on the banister, and his cheek resting on his 
hand, with his usual ciafty aspect Whenever he varied this attitude 
in the slightest degree — so much as b> the gentlest motion of Lis 
arm — the uproar was ceitam to increase, not meiely there, but m 
the lobby below r , fiom which place no doubt, some man who acted 
as fugleman to the rest, was constantly looking up and w atchmg 
him 

‘Order 1 ’ cried Hugh, in a voice which made itself heaid e\en 
above the roar and tumult, as Lord Geoige appeared at the top of 
the staircase 4 News * News fiom my lord > 9 

The noise continued, notwithstanding his appearance, until Gash- 
foid looked lound Theie was silence immediately — even among 
the people m the passages without, and on the other stan cases, 
w T ho could neither see nor hear, but to w T hom, notwithstanding, the 
signal w r as conveyed with marvellous rapidity 

4 Gentlemen/ said Lord George, who w 7 as very pale and agitated, 

4 w r e must be firm Ihey talk of delays, but we must ha\e no 
delays They talk of taking } our petition into consideration next 
Tuesday, but we must hav# it consideied now Present appear- 
ances look bad for our success, but we must succeed and will t * 

4 We must succeed and will t ’ echoed the ciowd And so among 
their shouts and cheers and other cries, he bowed to them and 
retned, and presently came back again Theie w T as another gesture 
from Gashford, and a dead silence directly 

4 1 am afraid/ he said, this time, 4 that w e have little reason, 
gentlemen, to hope foi any redress fiom the proceedings of 
Parliament But we must redress our own grievances, w T e must 
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meet again, we must put oui trust m Providence, and it will bless 
our endeavours 7 

This speech being a little moie tempei&te than the last, was not 
so favouiably received When the noise and exaspeiation weie at 
their height, he came back once moie, and told them that the alarm 



had gone forth foi many miles lound , that when the King heard 
of then assembling together m that great body, he had no doubt, 
His Majesty would send down private oiders to have then wishes 
complied with , and — with the mannei of his speech as childish, 
uiesolute, and unceitam as his matter — was pioceedmg m this 
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strain, when two gentlemen suddenly appeared at the door where he 
stood, and pressing past him and coming a step or two low er down 
the stairs, confronted the people 

The boldness of this action quite took them by surprise They 
were not the less disconcerted, when one of the gentlemen, turning 
to Loid George, spoke thus — in a loud voice that they might hear 
him w ell, but quite coolly and collectedly 

‘You may tell these people, if }ou please, my lord, that I am 
General Conway of whom they ha\e heaid, and that I oppose 
this petition, and all then proceedings, and youis I am a soldiei, 
you may tell them, and I will protect the freedom of this place with 
my swoid You see, my lord, that the membeis of this House are 
all m aims to-day, you knpw that the entrance to it is a narrow 
one, you cannot be ignorant that theie are men within these walls 
who aie determined to defend that pass to the last, and befoie 
whom many lives must fall if >our adherents perseveie Have a 
caie what you do 5 

‘And, my Loid Geoige,’ said the other gentleman, addiessmg 
him in like manner, 4 1 desire them to hear this, from me — Colonel 
Goidon — your near relation If a man among this crowd, whose 
upioar strikes us deaf, crosses the thieshold of the House of 
Commons, I swear to run my swoid that moment — not into his, but 
into } our body ! * 

W ith that, they stepped back again, keeping their faces towards 
the ciow T d, took each an aim of the misguided nobleman, diew 
him into the passage, and shut the dooi , which they directly locked 
and fastened on the inside 

This w T as so quickly done, and the demeanour of both gentlemen 
— who w^eie not young men either — was so gallant and lesolute, 
that the crowed faltered and stared at each other with irresolute and 
timid looks Many tried to turn towards the dooi , some of the 
faintest-hearted cried they had best go back, and called to those 
behind to give way , and the panic and confusion weie mci easing 
rapidly, when Gashford whispered Hugh 

4 What now t* Hugh roared aloud, turning towards them ‘Why 
go back ? Where can you do better than here, boys ! One good 
rush agamst these doors apd one below at the same time, w ill do 
the business Rush on, then 1 As to the dooi below , let those 
stand back who are afiaici Let those who aie not afraid, tiy who 
shall be the fust to pass it Heie goes 5 Look out down 
there ' ’ 

Without the delay of an instant, he thiew r himself headlong o\ei 
the bamsteis into the lobb} below He had haidly touched the 
ground when Bainaby was at his side The chaplain’s assistant, 
and some c membeis who weie imploring the people to ietne 3 
immediately withdiew, and then, with a great shout, both crowds 
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threw themselves against the doois pell-mell, and besieged the 
House m earnest 

At that moment, when a second onsets must have brought them 
into collision with those v r ho stood on the defensive within, in 
which case great loss of life and bloodshed would inevitably have 
ensued, — the hindmost poiUon of the ciowd gave w r ay, and the 
rumour spread fiom mouth to mouth that a messenger had been 
despatched by water for the military, who w r ere foiming in the 
street Fearful of sustaining a chaige in the nariow passages in 
which they weie so closely wedged together, the throng poured out 
as impetuously as they had flocked m As the whole stream turned 
at once, Barnaby and Hugh v r ent with it and so, fighting and 
smuggling and trampling on fallen men, and being trampled on 
m turn themselves, they and the whole mass floated by degiees 
into the open stieet, where a large detachment of the Guards, 
both hoise and foot, came hurrying up, dealing the ground before 
them so rapidly that the people seemed to melt away as they 
advanced 

• The word of command to halt being given, the soldiers foimed 
acioss the street, the rioters, breathless and exhausted with their 
late exertions, formed likewise, though m a veiy irregular and dis- 
orderly manner The commanding officer rode hastily into the 
open space between the tw r o bodies, accompanied by a magistrate 
and an officer of the House of Commons, for whose accommodation 
a couple of troopers had hastily dismounted The Riot Adt was 
read, but not a man stirred 

In the fiist lank of the insurgents, Barnaby and Hugh stood side 
by side Somebody had thiust into Barnaby’ s hands when he came 
out into the street, his piecious flag, which, being now rolled up 
and tied round the pole, looked like a giant quartei-staff as he 
grasped it fiimly and stood upon his guard If ever man believed 
with his whole heart and soul that he was engaged in a just cause, 
and that he was bound to stand by his leader to the last, pool 
Barnaby believed it of himself and Lord George Gordon 

After an ineffectual attempt to make himself heard, the magistrate 
gave the word and the Horse Guards came ndmg in among the 
mow'd But, even then, he galloped here and theie, exhorting the 
people to disperse, and, although heifvy stones w r ere thrown at 
the men, and some w r ere desperately cut and bruised, they had no 
orders but to make prisoneis of such of the rioters as w r ere the most 
active, and to drive the people back with the flat of then sabres 
As the horses came m among them, the throng gave way at many 
points, and the Guards, following up their advantage, were rapidly 
clearing the ground, when two or thiee of the foremost, who^veie m 
a manner cut off fiom the rest by the people closing round them, 
made straight towaids Barnaby and Hugh, who had no doubt been 
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pointed out as the two men who dropped into the lobby laying 
about them now with some effect, and inflicting on the more turbu- 
lent of their opponents, a few slight flesh wounds, undei the 
influence of which a mrn diopped, heie and theie, into the arms 
of his fellows, amid much gioamng and confusion 

At the sight of gashed and bloody faces, seen for a moment in the 
crowd, then hidden by the press around them, Barnaby turned pale 
and sick But he stood his ground, and grasping his pole more 
firmly yet, kept his eye fixed upon the nearest soldier — nodding his 
head meanwhile, as Hugh, with a scowfling \isage, whispered m his 
ear 

The soldier came spuinng on, making his horse lear as the people 
pressed about him, cutting at the hands of those who would have 
grasped his rein and forced his charger back, and w r avmg to his 
comrades to follow — and still* Barnaby, without retreating an inch, 
waited for his coming Some cklled to him to fly, and some w T ere 
m the very act of closing round him, to prevent his being taken, 
when the pole swept into the air abo've the people’s heads, and the 
man’s saddle w r as empty m an instant 

Then, he and Hugh turned and fled, the crowd opening to let 
them pass, and closing up again so quickly that there w as no clue to 
the course they had taken Panting for breath, hot, dusty, and 
exhausted with fatigue, they reached the mer-side m safety, and 
getting into a boat with all despatch were soon out of any immediate 
dangei 

As *they glided down the mer, they plainly heaid the people 
cheering , and supposing they might have forced the soldiers to 
retreat, lay upon their oars for a few minutes, uncertain whethei to 
return or not But the crowd passing along Westminster Bridge, 
soon assured them that the populace w ere dispersing , and Hugh 
rightly guessed from this, that they had cheered the magistrate for 
offering to dismiss the military on condition of their immediate 
departure to their several homes, and that he and Barnaby were 
better w r here they were He advised, therefore, that they should 
pioceed to Blackfnars, and, going ashore at the budge, make the 
best of their way to The Boot, where there was not only good 
entertainment and safe lodging, but wfliere they w ould certainly be 
joined by many of their late companions Barnaby assenting, 
they decided on this course of action, and pulled for Blackfnars 
accordingly 

They landed at a critical time, and fortunately for themselves at 
the right moment For, coming into Fleet-street, they found it m 
an unusual stir , and inquiring the cause, were told that a body of 
Horse Guaids had just galloped past, and that the} were escorting 
some noteis wfliom they had made prisoners, to Newgate for safety 
Not at all ill-pleased to have so nanowly escaped the cavalcade. 
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they lost no moie time m asking questions, but burned to The 
Boot with as much speed as Hugh considered it piudent to make, 
without appearing singular or atti acting an inconvenient share of 
public notice r 


CHAPTER L 

They were among the first to reach the tavern, but they had not 
been there many minutes, when sevtial groups of men who had 
formed part of the crowd, came straggling in Among them were 
Simon Tappertit and Mi Dennis,, both of whom, but especially the 
latter, greeted Brnnaby with the utmost waimth, and paid him many 
compliments on the prow ess he had^show n 

AVhich,’ said Dennis, with an oath, as he lested his bludgeon in 
a coiner with his hat upon it, and took his seat at the same table 
with them, 4 it does me good to think of Theie was a oppoitumty ! 
But it led to nothing F01 my part, I don’t know what would 
Theie’s no spmt among the people in these here times Bung 
something to eat and drink here I’m disgusted with humanity ’ 

4 On what account ? 5 asked Mi Tappertit, who had been quench- 
ing his fiery face m a half-gallon can c Don’t you consider this a 
good beginning, mister > ’ 

c Give me security that it an’t a ending,’ lejoined the hangman 
4 When that soldier went down, we might ha\e made London ouis, 
but no , — we stand, and gape, and look on — the justice (I wash he 
had had a bullet in each eye, as he would have had, if we’d gone to 
work my way) says 44 My lads, if you’ll gne me youi woid to dis- 
perse, I’ll older off the military,” — 0111 people sets up a hurrah, 
throws up the game with the winning cards m their hands, and skulks 
away like a pack of tame cuis as they aie Ah,’ said the hangman, 
m a tone of deep disgust, £ it makes me blush foi my feller cieeturs 
I wish I had been born a ox, I do f ’ 

4 You’d ha\e been quite as agieeable a chaiacter if you had been, 
I think,’ returned Simon Tappeitit, going out in a lofty manner 
4 Don’t be too suie of that,’ lejoined the hangman, calling after 
him , 4 if I was a homed animal at the present moment, with the 
smallest giam of sense, I’d toss eveiy man in this company, except- 
ing them tw r o,’ meaning Hugh and Barnaby, 4 foi his manner of 
conducting himself this day ’ 

With which mournful ie\iew of then pioceedings, Mi Dennis 
sought consolation m cold boiled beef and beei , but without at all 
lelaxing the grim and dissatisfied expression of his face, the gloom of 
which w r as lather deepened than dissipated by their grateful influence 
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The company who weie thus libelled might have retaliated by 
strong wouls, if not by blows, but they were dispirited and worn 
out The gieatci part of them had fasted since morning , all had 
suffeied extremely fiom die excessne heat, and between the day’s 
shouting, exertion, and excitement, many had quite lost their voices, 
and so much of then stiength that they coidd hardly stand Then 
they weie uncertain what to do next, feaiful of the consequences of 
what they had done alieady, and sensible that after all they had 
earned no point, but had indeed left matters woise than they had 
found them Of those who had come to I he Boot, many dropped 
off within an hour , such of them as were leally honest and sincere, 
never, after the morning’s experience, to return, or to hold any 
communication with then late companions Others lemained but to 
lefresh themselves, and then went home desponding, otheis who 
had theretofore been regular 111 their attendance, avoided the place 
altogether The half-dozen prisoners whom the Guards had taken, 
were magnified by repoit into half-a-hundied at least, and their 
fnends, being faint and sober, so slackened in then energy, and so 
drooped beneath these dispiriting influences, that by eight o’clock m 
the evening, Dennis, Hugh, and Barnaby, were left alone Even 
they were fast asleep upon the benches, when Gashfoid’s enhance 
roused them 

£ Oh t you a?L heie then ? ’ said the secretary £ Deal me 1 * 

£ Wh), wheie should we be, Muster Gashfoid ! Dennis rejoined 
as he rose into a sitting posture 

£ 0^ nowhere, nowhere,’ he returned with excessive mildness 
‘The streets are filled with blue cockades I rather thought }ou 
might have been among them I am glad you are not ’ 

£ You have oideis for us, mastei, then? ’ said Hugh 

‘Oh dear, no Not I No orders, my good fellow What 
oiders should I have ? You are not in my service ’ 

‘Muster Gashford,’ remonstrated Dennis, ‘we belong to the 
cause, don’t we?’ 

£ The cause repeated the secietaiv, looking at him m a soit of 
abstraction £ Theie is no cause The cause is lost’ 

£ Lost * ’ 

£ Oh yes You have heaid, I suppose? The petition is rejected 
by a hundred and ninety -two, to six It’s quite final We might 
have spared ourselves some«trouble That, and my lord’s vexation, 
are the only circumstances I 1 egret I am quite satisfied in all 
other respects ’ 

As he said this, he took a penknife fiom his pocket, and putting 
his hat upon his knee, began to busy himself 111 ripping off the blue 
cockade which he had worn all day, at the same time humming a 
psalm tune which had been very popular in the morning, and 
dwelling on it with a gentle regret 
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His two adheients looked at each other, and at him, as if they 
were at a loss how to pursue the subject At length Hugh, after 
some elbowing and winking between himself and Mr Dennis, 
ventuied to stay his hand, and to ask hfm why he meddled with 
that nband m his hat 

£ Because/ said the secretaiy, looking up with something between 
a snail and a smile, ‘because* to sit still and wear it, or to fall asleep 
and wear it, is a mockeiy That’s all, friend * 

‘ What would you have us do, master i ’ cried Hugh 
‘ Nothing,’ returned Gashfoid, shrugging his shoulders, ‘ nothing 
When my loid was reproached and threatened for standing by you, 
I, as a prudent man, would have had you do nothing When the 
soldiers were tiampling you under their horses’ feet, I would have 
had you do nothing When one of them was struck down by a 
danng hand, and I saw confusion and dismay in all their faces, I 
would have had you do nothing — just what you did, in short This 
is the young man who had so little piudence and so much boldness 
Ah 1 I am sony for him ’ 

‘ Soiry, master t ’ cued Hugh 
‘ Sorry, Muster Gashford > ’ echoed Dennis 
£ In case there should be a proclamation out to-moirow, offering 
five hundred pounds, or some such trifle, foi his appiehension , and 
in case it should include another man who dropped into the lobby 
from the stalls above,’ said Gashford, coldly, ‘ still, do nothing ’ 

‘ Fire and fury, mastei t ’ cried Hugh, starting up ‘ What have 
we done, that you should talk to us like this ! ’ T 

‘ Nothing,’ letuined Gashford with a sneer ‘ If you aie cast into 
pi 1 son , if the young man ’ — here he looked hard at Barnaby’s 
attentive face — ‘ is dragged from us and from his friends , perhaps 
horn people whom he loves, and whom his death w^ould kill, is 
thrown into jail, brought out and hanged before their eyes , still, do 
nothing You’ll find it your best policy, I have no doubt ’ 

‘ Come on t ’ cried Hugh, striding towards the door ‘ Dennis — 
Barnaby — come on 1 ’ 

‘Where? To do what?’ said Gashford, slipping past him, and 
standing with his back against it 

‘ Anyw r here 1 Anything t ’ cried Hugh ‘ Stand aside, master, or 
the window will serve our turn as well Let us out ! ’ 

‘ Ha ha ha ! You are of such — of such an impetuous nature,’ 
said Gashford, changing his manner for one of the utmost good 
fellowship and the pleasantest laillery , ‘ you are such an excitable 
creature — but you’ll drink with me before you go ?’ 

‘ Oh, yes — certainly,’ growled Dennis, drawing his sleeve across his 
thirsty lips ‘ No malice, bi other Drink with Muster Gashford * ’ 
Hugh wiped his heated blow, and relaxed into a smile The 
artful secretary laughed outright. 
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* Some liquor heie < Be quick, or he’ll not stop, even for that 
He is a man of such desperate ardour 1 ’ said the smooth secietai), 
whom Mr Dennis corroboiated with sundry nods and muttered 
oaths 4 Once loused, hb is a fellow of such fierce determination f ’ 
Hugh poised his stuidy arm aloft, and clapping Barnaby on the 
back, bade him fear nothing They shook hands together — poor 
Barnaby evidently possessed with the udea that he was among the 
most vntuous and disinterested heroes in the w r oild — and Gashford 
laughed again 

4 1 heai,’ he said smoothly, as he stood among them with a great 
measuie of liquoi m his hand, and filled then glasses as quickly and 
as often as they chose, 4 1 hear — but I cannot sa} whether it be true 
01 false — that the men who aie loiteung m the streets to-night aie 
half disposed to pull dow n a Romish chapel or tw T o, and that they 
only want leadeis I even Beard mention of those m Duke-street, 
Lmcoln’s-Inn Fields, and m Warwick-street, Golden-square, but 
common report, }ou know — You are not going ? ’ 

4 — lo do nothing, mastex, eh?’ cued Hugh 4 No jails and 
halter for Barnaby and me They must be Lightened out of that 
Leadeis aie wanted, aie the} ? Now, bo}s 1 ’ 

4 A most impetuous fellow cued the secietarv 4 Ha ha * A 
courageous, boisteious, most vehement fellow 1 A man who — ’ 
There was no need to finish the sentence, foi they had rushed out 
of the house, and weie far bc}ond healing He stopped in the 
middle of a laugh, listened, diew on his gloves, and, clasping his 
hand' behind him, paced the deseittd 100m foi a long time, then 
bent his steps tow aids the busy town, and wall ed into the streets 
They weie filled with people, for the lumour of that day’s 
proceedings had made a gieat noise Iho^e peisons who did not 
caie to leave home, weie at their doois 01 windows, and one topic 
of discourse pievailed on every side Some reported that the riots 
were effectually put down , otheis that they had broken out again 
some said that Lord Geoige Goidon had been sent under a strong 
guard to the Towei , others that an attempt had been made upon 
the King’s life, that the soldiers had been again called out, and that 
the noise of musketry m a distant pait of the town had been plainly 
heard within an hour As it giew daikex, these stories became 
more direful and mysterious, and often, when some frightened 
passenger ran past with tidihgs that the noteis were not fai off, and 
were coming up, the doois we*e shut and baned, lower windows 
made secure, and as much consternation engendered, as if the city 
were invaded by a foreign army 

Gashford walked stealthily about, listening to all he heard, and 
diffusing or confirming, whenever he had an opportunity, such false 
intelligence as suited his ow n purpose , and, busily occupied m this 
way, turned into Holborn for the twentieth time, when a great many 

2 A 
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women and children came flying along the street — often panting and 
looking back — and the confused murmur of numeious voices struck 
upon his eai Assured by these tokens, and by the red light which 
began to flash upon the houses on eithei side, that some of Ins 
fi lends were indeed approaching, he begged a moment’s shelter at 
a dooi which opened as he passed, and running with some other 
persons to an upper window, looked out upon the crowd 

They had torches among them, and the chief faces weie distinctly 
visible That they had been engaged m the destiuction of some 
building was sufficiently appaient, and that it was a Catholic place 
of worship was evident from the spoils they boie as tiophies, w T hich 
were easily lecogmsable for the vestments of priests, and nch 
fragments of altai furnituie Covered with soot, and chit, and dust, 
and lime , then garments tom to lags , their hair hanging wildly 
about them , their hands and faces jagged and bleeding with the 
wounds of rusty nails, Bainaby, Hugh, and Dennis humec! on 
before them all, like hideous madmen Aftei them, the dense 
throng came fighting on some singing , some shouting m tnumph, 
some quarrelling among themselves , some menacing the spectators 
as they passed, some with gieat wooden fragments, on winch they 
spent then rage as if they had been alive, rending them limb fiom 
limb, and hurling the scatteied morsels high into the air, some in 
a drunken state, unconscious of the hurts they had received from 
falling bricks, and stones, and beams , one borne upon a shutter, m 
the very midst, covered with a dingy cloth, a senseless, ghastly 
heap Thus — a vision of coarse faces, with heie and thcie a blot 
of flanng, smoky light, a dream of demon heads and savage eyes, 
and sticks and iron bais uplifted in the an, and vvhnled about, a 
bewildenng hoiroi, in which so much was seen, and yet so little, 
which seemed so long, and jet so short, m which theie were so 
many phantoms, not to be foi gotten all thiough life, and yet so 
many things that could not be observed in one distiacting glimpse 
* — it flitted onwaid, and was gone 

As it passed away upon its work of wiath and luin, a piercing 
scieam was heard A knot of peisons ran towaids the spot , Gash- 
ford, who just then emeiged into the stieet, among them He was 
on the outskirts of the little concouise, and could not see or heai 
what passed within , but one who had a bettei place, mfoimcd him 
that a widow woman had descried her son among the rioleis 
4 Is that all?’ said the secietaiy, turning his face homewards 
4 Well f I think this looks a little more like business 1 ’ 
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CHAPTER LI 

Promising as these outrages weie to Gashfoid’s view, and much 
like business as they looked, they extended that night no farthei 
The soldiers were again called out, again they took half-a-dozen 
pusoners, and again the ciowd dispeised aftei a shoit and bloodless 
scuffle Hot and di unken though they wae, they had not yet 
broken all bounds and set all law and government at defiance 
Something of their habitual deference to the authonty erected by 
society for its own presen ation jet remained among them, and had 
its majesty been vindicated*^!! time, the secietaiy would have had to 
digest a bitter disappointment; 

By midnight, the stieets weie clear and quiet, and, save that theie 
stood m two paits of the town a heap of nodding walls and pile of 
lubbish, where theie had been at sunset a lich and handsome 
building, eveiy thing woie its usual aspect Even the Catholic 
gentry and tiadesmen, of whom there were many’’ resident m different 
parts of the City and its subuibs, had no feai foi then lives or 
property, and but little indignation foi the wrong they had already 
sustained m the plunder and destruction of then temples of worship 
An honest confidence m the government under whose protection 
thejf had lived for many yeais, and a well-founded reliance on the 
good feeling and right thinking of the gieat mass of the community, 
with whom, notwithstanding then leligious differences, they were 
eveiy day m habits of confidential, affectionate, and fnendly 
intei course, reassured them, even undei the excesses that had been 
committed , and convinced them that they who were Piotestants m 
anything but the name, weie no moie to be considered as abettors 
of these disgraceful occunences, than they themselves weie charge- 
able with the uses of the block, the lack, the gibbet, and the stake 
m ciuel Maiy’s leign 

The clock was on the stioke of one, when Gabnel Vaiden, with 
his lady and Miss Miggs, sat waiting m the little parlour This fact , 
the toppling w lcks of the dull, w asted candles , the silence that 
prevailed, and, above all., the nightcaps of both maid and matron, 
were sufficient evidence that they r had been piepared for bed some 
time ago, and had some reason for sitting up so far beyond their 
usual horn 

If any other corroborative testimony had been requned, it would 
have been abundantly furnished m the actions of Miss Miggs, who, 
having arm ed at that restless state and sensitive condition of the 
nervous system which are the result of long watching, did, by a 
constant pibbmg and tweaking of her nose, a perpetual change of 
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position (ansing fiom the sudden giowth of imaginary 1 nots and 
knobs in hei chan), a frequent faction of hei ejcbiows, the incessant 
lecunence of a small cough, a small groan, a gasp, a sigh, a sniff, a 
spasmodic start, and by other demonstrations of that nature, so file 
down and lasp, as it weie, the patience of the locksmith, that after 
looking at hei m silence for some time, he at last broke down into 
this apostrophe — 

c Miggs, my good girl, go to bed — do go to bed You’ic leally 
worse than the dapping of a hundied water-butts outside the 
window, or the sciatchmg of as man) mice behind the wainscot I 
can’t beai it Do go to bed, Miggs To oblige me — do 7 

‘You haven’t got nothing to untie, sir,’ leturned Miss Miggs, 

‘ and therefoie your requests does not surprise me But missis has 
• — and while you sit up, num ’ — she added, turning to the locksmith’s 
wife, £ I couldn’t, no, not if twenty times the quantity of cold water 
was apenently running down my back at this moment, go to bed 
w ith a quiet spirit ’ 

Having spoken these w r oids, Miss Miggs made diveis efforts to 
lub hei shoulders m an impossible place, and shivered from head to 
foot, theieby giving the beholdeis to understand that the imaginary 
cascade w r as still m full flow r , but that a sense of duty upheld her 
undei that and all other suffenngs, and nerved her to endurance 

Mis Vaidcn being too sleepy to speak, and Miss Miggs having, 
as tiie plnase is, said her say, the locksmith had nothing foi it but 
to sigh and be as quiet as he could 

But to be quiet with such a basilisk befoie him was impossible 
If he looked anothei way, it was woise to feel that she was rubbing 
hci cheek, oi twitching hei eai, oi winking hei eye, or making all 
kinds of extraoidmaiy shapes with hei nose, than to see hei do it 
If she was foi a moment fiee from any of these complaints, it was 
only because of her foot being asleep, or of her aim having got the 
fidgets, or of hei leg being doubled up with the ciamp, or of some 
other hoinble disorder which lacked hei whole fiame If she did 
enjoy a moment’s ease, then with her eyes shut and her mouth wide 
open, she would be seen to sit very stiff and upright m her chan , 
then to nod a little way forward, and stop wuth a jerk , then to nod 
a little farther forward, and stop with another jerk, then to recover 
herself, then to come forward again— -low ei — lower — low r er — by 
very slow degrees, until, just as it seemed impossible that she could 
preseive hei balance foi anothei instant, and the locksmith was 
about to call out m an agony, to save her from dashing down upon 
hei forehead and fiactuung her skull, then all of a sudden and with- 
out the smallest notice, she would come upright and rigid again with 
her eyes open, and m hei countenance an expression of defiance, 
sleepy but yet most obstinate, which plainly said 1 I’ve never once 
closed ’em since I looked at you last, and 1 11 take my oath of it 1 ’ 
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At length, aftei the clock had stiuck two, there was a sound at 
the street door, as if somebody had fallen against the knockei b\ 
accident Miss Miggs, immediately jumping up and clapping hei 
bands, cued with a diowsy mingling of the sacred and profane, 

‘ Ally Looyei, mim 1 theic’s Sim minis’ s knock 1 9 
‘ Who’s theie ? ’ said Gabriel , 

‘Me’’ cried the well-known voice of Mi Tappertit Gabnel 
opened the dooi and gave him admission 

He did not cut a veiy insinuating figuie, foi a man of his statuie 
suffers 111 a crowd, and having been active in yesterday morning’s 
work, his diess was liteially ciushed from head to foot his hat 
being beaten out of all shape, and his shoes trodden down at heel 
like slippers His coat flutteied 111 stiips about him, the buckles 
w r ere tom away both fiom dns knees and feet, half his neckei chief 
was gone, and the bosom of his shut was rent to tatteis Yet not- 
withstanding all these personal disadvantages, despite his being 
veiy weak from heat and fatigue, and so begnmed with mud and 
dust that he might have been in a case, for an} thing of the real 
textuie (either of his skm or apparel) that the eve could discern, he 
stalked haughtily into the parlour, and tin owing himself into a chair, 
and endeavoui mg to thiust his hands into the pockets of his small- 
clothes, which w r eic turned inside out and displayed upon his legs, 
like tassels, smve}ed the household with a gloomy dignity 

‘Simon,’ said the locksmith gravely, ‘how comes it that }ou 
return home at this time of night, and m this condition ? Giv e me 
an assurance that >ou have not been among the noteis, and I am 
satisfied ’ 

‘Sir,’ leplied Mr Tapper tit, with a contemptuous look, £ Ivvondei 
at yow assurance in making such demands ’ 

‘You have been drinking,’ said the locksmith 
‘ As a general principle, and m the most offensive sense of the 
words, sir,’ returned his journeyman with gieat self-possession, * I 
consider you a liar In that last observation }ou have uninten- 
tionally — unintentionally, sir, — struck upon the truth ’ 

‘ Martha,’ said the locksmith, turning to his wife, and shaking his 
head sorrowfully, while a smile at the absurd figuie befoie him still 
played upon his open face, £ I trust it may turn out that this pooi 
lad is not the victim of th* knaves and fools we have so often had 
words about, and who have done so much harm to-day If he has 
been at Waiwick-stieet 01 Duke-street to night — ’ 

£ He has been at neither, sir,’ cued Mr Tappeitit m a loud voice, 
which he suddenly dropped into a whisper as he repeated, with eyes 
fixed upon the locksmith, 4 he has been at neither ’ 

£ I qjn glad of it, with all my heart,’ said the locksmith m a serious 
tone, ‘for if he had been, and it could be proved against him, 
Martha, your Great Association would have been to him the cart 
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that draws men to the gallows and leaves them hanging in the air 
It would, as sure as we’re alive t ’ 

Mrs Varden was too much scared by Simon’s alteied mannei 
and appearance, and by the accounts of the noters which had reached 
her ears that night, to offei any retort, or to have recouise to her 
usual matrimonial policy Miss Miggs wiung hei hands, and wept 
‘He was not at Duke-street, or at W arw lck-street, G Vaiden,’ 
said Simon, sternly , £ but he was at Westminster Peihaps, sir, he 
kicked a county member, perhaps, sir, he tapped a loid — you may 
staie, sir, I lepeat it — blood flowed from noses, and peihaps he 
tapped a lord Who knows ? This,’ he added, putting his hand 
into his waistcoat-pocket, and taking out a laige tooth, at the sight 
of which both Miggs and Mis Varden screamed, ‘ this was a 
bishop’s Bewaie, G Vaiden'’ 

‘Now, I would rathei,’ said the locksmith hastily, ‘have paid five 
hundied pounds, than had this come to pass You idiot, do you 
know what penl you stand in ? ’ 

‘I know it, sir,’ replied his journeyman, ‘and it is my gloiy I 
was there, eveiybody saw me there I was conspicuous, and 
prominent I will abide the consequences ’ 

The locksmith, really disturbed and agitated, paced to and fio 
in silence — glancing at his former ’pi entice eveiy now and then — 
and at length stopping before him, said 

‘ Get to bed, and sleep foi a couple of hours that you may wake 
penitent, and with some of your senses about you Be soiry r for 
what you have done, and we will try to save you If I call him 
by five o’clock,’ said Varden, turning hurriedly to his wife, ‘ and he 
washes himself clean and changes his dress, he may get to the 
Tower Stans, and away by the Giavcsend tide-boat, before any 
seaich is made foi him From theie he can easily get on to 
Cxnterbuiy, wheie your cousin will give him woik till this stoim 
has blown over I am not sure that I do right in screening him 
from the punishment he deserves, but he has lived in this house, 
man and boy, for a dozen years, and I should be sony if for this 
one day’s work he made a miserable end Lock the front-door, 
Miggs, and show no light towards the stieet when you go up-stairs 
Quick, Simon ' Get to bed 1 ’ 

‘And do you suppose, sn,’ letorted Mr Tappertit, with a thick- 
ness and slowness of speech which contrasted forcibly with the 
rapidity and earnestness of his kind-hearted master — ‘ and do you 
suppose, sir, that I am base and mean enough to accept your servile 
proposition ? — Miscreant ' ’ 

‘ Whatever you please, Sim, but get to bed Every minute is of 
consequence The light here, Miggs 1 ’ 

‘Yes yes, oh do 1 Go to bed cluectly,’ cried the two women 
together 
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Mr Tappertit stood upon his feet, and pushing his chair away 
to show that he needed no assistance, answeied, swaying himself 
to and fro, and managing his head as if it had no connection what- 
ever with his body 

‘ You spoke of Miggs, sn — Miggs maj be smotheied ! ’ 

£ Oh Simmun ! ’ ejaculated that } oung lady m a faint voice ‘ Oh 
num » Oh sn 1 Oh goodness gracious, 'what a turn he has give me ' ’ 

‘This family may all be smothered, sir,’ returned Mr lappeitit, 
after glancing at her with a smile of ineffable disdain, ‘excepting 
Mrs V I have come here, sir, for her sake, this night Mrs 
Vaiden, take this piece of paper It’s a protection, ma’am You 
may need it ’ 

With these words he held out at aim’s length, a dirty crumpled 
sciap of waiting The locksmith took it from him, opened it, and 
read as follows » 

‘ All good friends to our cause I hope will be particular, and 
do no injury to the pioperty of any true Piotestant I am well 
assured that the piopnetoi of this house is a staunch and woithy 
friend to the cause 

‘ George Gordon ’ 

£ What’s this > ’ said the locksmith, with an alteied face 

4 Something that’ll do you good sen ice, y oung fellei,’ lephed his 
joui^ej/inan, ‘as you’ll find Keep that sale, and vvlieie >ou can 
lay your hand upon it m an instant And chalk “No Popeiy ” on 
youi dooi to-moirow night, and for a week to come — that’s all ’ 

‘This is a genuine document,’ said the locksmith, ‘I know, foi 
I have seen the hand befoie What thieat does it impi) ? What 
devil is abroad ? ’ 

£ A fieiy devil,’ retorted Sim, £ a flaming, furious dev ll Don’t 
you put yourself m its way, oi you’re done for, my buck Be warned 
in time, G Varden Farewell 

But here the tw r o women threw 7 themselves in his way — especially 
Miss Miggs, w ho fell upon him with such fen our that she pinned 
him against the wall — and conjured him m moving words not to 
go forth till he was sober, to listen to reason, to think of it, to 
take some rest, and then d^teimine 

‘ I tell you,’ said Mr Tappertit, ‘ that m) mind is made up My 
bleeding country calls me and I go 1 Miggs, if >ou don’t get out 
of the way, I’ll pinch you ’ 

Miss Miggs, still clinging to the rebel, scieamed once vociferously 
— but whether m the distraction of her mind, or because of his 
having: executed his threat, is uncertain 

‘ Release me,’ said Simon, smuggling to free himself from her 
chaste, but spider-like embiace, ‘Let me go’ I have made 
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arrangements for you m an altered state of society, and mean to 
provide for you comfortably in life — there 1 Will that satisfy you?’ 

£ Oh Simmun t 7 cried Miss Miggs c Oh my blessed Simmun 1 
Oh mim 1 what aie my feelings at this conflicting moment 1 ’ 

Of a rather tuibulent description, it would seem, for her nightcap 
had been knocked off m the scuffle, and she v as on hei knees upon 
the floor, making a strange revelation of blue and yellow curl-papers, 
straggling locks of hair, tags of staylaces, and strings of it’s impos- 
sible to say what , panting for breath, clasping her hands, turning 
her eyes upwards, shedding abundance of tears, and exhibiting 
various other symptoms of the acutest mental suffering 

4 I leave,’ said Simon, turning to his master, with an utter dis- 
regard of Miggs’s maidenly affliction, 4 a box of things up-stairs 
Do what you like with ’em I don’t want ’em I’m never coming 
back here, any more Provide yourself, sir, with a journeyman, 
I’m my country’s journeyman, henceforward that’s my line of 
business ’ 

4 Be what you like in two houis’ time, but now go up to bed,’ 
returned the locksmith, planting himself m the dooi wav ‘ Do you 
heai me ? Go to bed 1 ’ 

4 I hear you, and defy you, Varden,’ rejoined Simon Tappeitit 
4 This night, sir, I have been m the country, planning an expedition 
which shall fill your bell-hanging soul with wonder and dismay 
The plot demands my utmost eneigy Let me pass 1 ’ 

4 I’ll knock you down if you come near the dooi,’ lephed the 
locksmith 4 You had better go to bed 1 ’ 

Simon made no answer, but gathering himself up as stiaight as 
he could, plunged head foremost at his old mastei, and the two 
went driving out into the woikshop togethei, plying then hands and 
feet so briskly that they looked like half-a-dozen, while Miggs and 
Mrs Varden screamed for twelve 
It would have been easy for Vaiden to knock his old ’prentice 
down, and bind him hand and foot , but as he was loth to hurt him 
in his then defenceless state, he contented himself with parrying his 
blows when he could, taking them in peifect good pait when he 
could not, and keeping between him and the dooi, until a favourable 
opportunity should present itself foi forcing him to retreat up-stairs, 
and shutting him up in his own room But, m the goodness of his 
heart, he calculated too much upon his ad\eisary’s weakness, and 
forgot that drunken men who ha\ e lost the pow er of w alkmg steadily, 
can often lun Watching his time, Simon Tappertit made a cunning 
show of falling back, staggeied unexpectedly forward, brushed past 
him, opened the door (he knew the trick of that lock well), and 
daited down the stieet like a mad dog The locksmith paused 
fcr a moment m the excess of his astonishment, and then gave 
chase 
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It was an excellent season for a run, for at that silent hour the 
streets were deseited, the air was cool, and the flying figuie before 
him distinctly visible at a great distance, as it sped away, with a 
long gaunt shadow following at its heels But the short-winded 
locksmith had no chance against a man of Sim’s youth and spare 
figure, though the day had been when he could have run him down 
m no time The space between them rapidly increased, and as the 
rays of the rising sun sti earned upon Simon m the act of turning 
a distant corner, Gabriel Varden was fam to give up, and sit down 
on a door-step to fetch his bieath Simon meanwhile, without once 
stopping, fled at the same degree of swiftness to The Boot, where, 
as he well knew, some of his company were lying, and at which 
respectable hostelry — for he had already acquned the distinction 
of being m gieat peril of die law — a friendly watch had been 
expecting him all night, and was even now on the look-out foi 
his coming 

‘Go thy ways, Sim, go thy ways/ said the locksmith, as soon as 
he could speak ‘ I have done my best for thee, poor lad, and 
w ould have saved thee, but the rope is round thy neck, I feai ’ 

So saying, and shaking his head m a very soirowful and dis 
consolate manner, he turned back, and soon re-enteied his own 
house, where Mrs Varden and the faithful Miggs had been 
anxiously expecting his return 

Now t Mrs Varden (and by consequence Miss Miggs likewise) 
w r as Mil pressed with a seciet misgiving that she had done wrong, 
that she had, to the utmost of her small means, aided and abetted 
the growth of disturbances, the end of which it was impossible to 
foiesee, that she had led remotely to the scene which had just 
passed, and that the locksmith’s time for triumph and repioach 
had now arrived indeed And so stronglv did Mrs Varden feel 
this, and so crestfallen was she m consequence, that while her 
husband was pursuing their lost journeyman, she secreted under 
her chair the little red-brick dwelling-house with the yellow roof, 
lest it should furnish new occasion for leference to the painful 
theme, and now hid the same still more, with the skirts of hei 
dress 

But it happened that the locksmith had been thinking of this 
very article on his way home, and that, coming into the room and 
not seeing it, he at once demanded where it was 

Mrs Varden had no resouice but to pioduce it, which she did 
with many tears, and broken piotestations that if she could have 
known — 

6 Yes, y r es,’ said Varden, £ of course — I know T that I don’t mean 
to reproach you, my dear But lecollect from this time that all 
good things perverted to evil purposes, are woise than those which 
are naturally bad A thoroughly wicked w T oman, is wicked indeed 
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When religion goes wrong, she is very wiong, foi the same reason 
Let us say no more about it, my dear ’ 

So he dropped the red-bnck dwelling Jiouse on the floor, and 
setting his heel upon it, crushed it into pieces The halfpence, and 
sixpences, and other voluntary contributions, rolled about m all 
directions, but nobody offered to touch them, or to take them up 
4 That,’ said the locksmith' 4 is easily disposed ot, and I w ould to 
Heaven that everything growing out of the same society could be 
settled as easily ’ 

4 It happens very foitunately, Varden,’ said his wife, with hei 
handkerchief to her eyes, ‘that m case any more disturbances 
should happen — which I hope not, I sincerely hope not — ’ 

4 1 hope so too, my deal ’ 

4 — That in case any should occur, «ve have the piece of paper 
which that pool misguided young man brought ’ 

4 Ay, to be sine/ said the locksmith, turning quickly lound 
4 Wheie is that piece of papei ? ’ 

Mis Vaiden stood aghast as he took it fiom her outsti etched 
hand, tore it into fiagments, and threw them under the giate 
4 Not use it?’ she said 

4 Use it 1 ’ cried the locksmith 4 No ’ Let them come and pull 
the roof about our ears, let them bum us out ot house and home , 
I’d neithei have the protection of then leader, noi clnlk then howl 
upon my dooi, though, foi not doing it, they shot me on my own 
thieshold Use it* Let them come and do their worst * The 
fust man who ciosses my dooi -step on such an enand as theirs, 
had better be a hundred miles away Let him look to it The 
others may have then will I wouldn’t beg or buy them off, if, 
instead of every pound of non m the place, theie was a hunched- 
weight of gold Get you to bed, Martha I shall take down the 
shutters and go to wank ’ 

4 So early 1 ’ said his wife 

4 Ay,’ replied the locksmith cheerily, 4 so early Come when 
they may, they shall not find us skulking and hiding, as if we feared 
to take our poition of the light of day, and left it all to them So 
pleasant dreams to you, my dear, and cheerful sleep 1 ’ 

With that he gave his wife a hearty kiss, and bade her delay no 
longer, or it would be time to rise before she lay down to rest 
Mrs Varden quite amiably and meekly walked up-staus, followed 
by Miggs, who, although a good deal subdued, could not refiam 
from sundiy stimulative coughs and sniffs by the way, or fiom 
holding up her hands m astonishment at the daung conduct of 
master, 
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CHAPTER LII 

A mob is usually a creatuie of \ery mysterious existence, pai- 
ticularly m a large city Wheie it comes from or whither it goes, 
few men can tell Assembling and dispel sing with equal sudden- 
ness, it is as difficult to follow to its \anous souices as the sea 
itself, nor does the parallel stop heie, foi the ocean is not moie 
fickle and unceitam, moie temble when roused, moie unreasonable, 
or moie cruel 

The people who weie boisterous at Westmmstei upon the Fuday 
morning, and were eagerly fc^nt upon the woik of de\astation 111 
Duke-stieet and Warwuck-street at night, were, in the mass, the 
same Allowing for the chance accessions of which any ciowd is 
morally suie m a town wheie there must always be a large numbei 
of idle and piofligate peisons, one and the same mob was at both 
places Yet they spread themselves in various directions when 
they dispersed m the afternoon, made no appointment for re 
assembling, had no definite purpose or design, and indeed, for 
anything they knew, were scatteied beyond the hope of futuie 
union 

At The Boot, which, as has been shown, was m a mannei the 
head-ouaiters of the noters, tlieie weie not, upon this Friday night, 
a dozen people Some slept m the stable and outhouses, some m 
the common room, some two or three m beds The lest were in 
then usual homes 01 haunts Peihaps not a scoie m all la) in the 
adjacent fields and lanes, and under haystacks, or near the warmth 
of buck-kilns, who had not then accustomed place of lest beneath 
the open sky As to the public ways within the town, they had 
their oidmaiy nightly occupants, and no others , the usual amount 
of vice and wretchedness, but no moie 

The experience of one evening, however, had taught the reckless 
leaders of disturbance, that they had but to show themselves m the 
streets, to be immediately suirounded by materials which they could 
only have kept togethei when then aid was not lequned, at gieat 
lisk, expense, and trouble „ Once possessed of this secret, they 
were as confident as if twenty thousand men, devoted to their will, 
had been encamped about them, and assumed a confidence which 
could not have been surpassed, though that had really been the 
case All day, Saturday, they remained quiet On Su iday , they 
rather studied how to keep their men within call, and in full hope, 
than to ^follow out, by any fierce measure, their first day’s pro- 
ceedings 

£ I hope, said Dennis, as, with a loud yawn, he laised his body 
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from a heap of straw on which he had been sleeping, and support- 
ing his head upon his hand, appealed to Hugh on Sunday morning, 
Ghat Muster Gashfoid allows some lest? Peihaps he’d have us 
at work again already, eh ? ’ 

‘It’s not his way to let matters chop, you may be sure of that,’ 



giowled Hugh m answer ‘ I’m m no humour to stir yet, though 
I’m as stiff as a dead body, and as full of ugly scratches as if I had 
been fighting all day yesterday with wild cats ’ 

‘ You’ve so much enthusiasm, that’s it,’ said Dennis, looking with 
great admiration at the uncombed head, matted beaid, and tom 
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hands and face of the wild figure befoie him, e you’re such a devil 
of a fellow You hurt yourself a hundied times more than you 
need, because you will be foremost m e^eiythmg, and will do more 
than the rest ’ 

‘ Bor the matter of that,’ ictiuned Hugh, shaking back his ragged 
han and glancing towauds the door of the stable m which they lay, 
‘there’s one }ondei as good as me Yhat did I tell you about 
him? Did I say he was worth a dozen, when you doubted him? ’ 

Mr Dennis lolled lazily o\ei upon his breast, and resting his 
chm upon his hand in imitation of the attitude in which Hugh lay, 
said, as he too looked towards the door 

‘Ay, ay, you knew him, biothei, you knew him But who’d 
suppose to look at that chap now, that he could be the man he is * 
Isn’t it a thousand cruel pities, brother, that instead of taking his 
nat’ial rest and qualifying himself for further exertions m this here 
honourable cause, he should be playing at soldiers like a boy? 
And his cleanliness too ' ’ said Mr Dennis, who certainly had no 
reason to enteitam a fellow feeling with anybody who was particular 
on that scoie, ‘what weakness he’s guilty of, with respect to his 
cleanliness' At the o’clock this morning, there he was at the 
pump, though any one would think he had gone through enough, 
the day before yesterday, to be pretty fast asleep at that time But 
no — when I woke foi a minute or two, theie he was at the pump, 
and if you’d seen him sticking them peacock’s featheis into his hat 
when he’d done washing — ah' I’m sony he’s such a imperfect 
characiei, but the best on us is incomplete m some pint of view or 
anothei ’ 

Ihe subject of this dialogue and of these concluding remarks, 
which weie utteied m a tone of philosophical meditation, was, as 
the reader will ha\e divined, no other than Bamaby, who, with his 
flag in his hand, stood sentry m the little patch of sunlight at the 
distant door, or walked to and fio outside, singing softly to himself, 
and keeping time to the music of some clear church bells \\ hether 
he stood still, leaning with both hands on the flag-staff, or, bearing 
it upon his shoulder, paced slowly up and down, the careful arrange- 
ment of his poor dress, and his erect and lofty bearing, showed how 
high a sense he had of the great importance of his trust, and how 
happy and how proud it made him To Hugh and his companion, 
who lay m a daik corner of the gloomy shed, he, and the sunlight, 
and the peaceful Sabbath sound to which he made lesponse, seemed 
like a bright pictme framed by the dooi, and set off by the stable’s 
blackness The whole foimed such a contiast to themsehes, as 
they lay wallowing, like some obscene animals, m their squalor and 
wickedness on the two heaps of stiaw, that for a few moments they 
looked 0T1 w ithout speaking, and felt almost ashamed 

‘Ah >’ said Hugh at length, carrying it off with a laugh ‘he’s a 
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rue fellow is Barnaby, and can do moie, with less rest, or meat, 
or dunk, than any of us As to his soldiering, / put him on duty 
there ’ r 

‘ Then theie was a object m it, and a pioper good one too, I’ll 
be sworn,’ retorted Dennis with a bioad grm, and an oath of the 
same quality ‘ What was it, brothei ? ’ 

‘Why, you see,’ said Hugn, crawling a little neaier to him, That 
oui noble captain yonder, came m yesteiday morning rathei the 
woise foi liquoi, and was — like you and me — ditto last night ’ 
Dennis looked to where Simon Tappeitit lay coiled upon a truss 
of hay, snoring piofoundly, and nodded 

‘And our noble captain,’ continued Hugh with another laugh, 
‘our noble captain and I have planned for to-morrow a roaring 
expedition, with good piofit in it ’ * 

‘ Again the Papists ? ’ asked Dennis, mbbmg his hands 
‘ Ay, against the Papists — against one of ’em at least, that some 
of us, and I for one, owe a good heavy gmdge to ’ 

‘Not Muster Gashford’s fnend that he spoke to us about m my 
house, eh?’ sard Dennrs, brimful of pleasant expectation 
‘ 1 he same man,’ said Hugh 

‘That’s your soit,’ cned Mi Dennis, gaily shaking hands with 
him, ‘tint’s the kind of game Let’s ha\c revenges and injuries, 
and all that, and we shall get on twice as fast Now you talk, 
indeed 1 ’ 

‘ Ha ha ha t The captain,’ added Hugh, ‘ has thoughts o£ cairy- 
mg off a woman m the bustle, and — ha ha ha > — and so have I 1 ’ 

Mr Dennis received this pait of the scheme with a wry face, 
observing that as a general pnnciple he objected to women 
altogether, as being unsafe and slippeiy poisons on whom there 
was no calculating with any certainty, and w r ho were ne\ei m the 
same mind foi four-and-twenty hours at a stretch Pie might have 
expatiated on this suggestne theme at much gieatei length, but 
that it occuned to him to ask what connection existed between the 
proposed expedition and Bamaby’s being posted at the stable-door 
as sentry, to which Hugh cautiously replied m these w r ords 

‘Why, the people we mean to Msit, weie fnend s of his, once 
upon a time, and I know that much of him to feel pietty sine that 
if he thought we weie going to do them any harm, he’d be no 
friend to oui side, but would lend a leady hand to the othei So 
I’ve persuaded him (for I know him of old) that Lord George has 
picked him out to guard this place to-morrow r while we’re away, and 
that it’s a gieat honour — and so he’s on duty now, and as pioud of 
it as if he was a general Ha ha 1 What do you say to me for a 
careful man as well as a devil of a one ? ’ 

Mr Dennis exhausted himself in compliments, and then added, 

‘ But about the expedition itself — ’ 
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£ About that,’ said Hugh, £ you shall heai all particular fiom me 
and the great captain conjointly and both togethei — for see, he’s 
waking up Rouse }oui self, lion-heait Ha ha 1 Put a good face 
upon it, and drink again Another hair of the dog that bit you, 
captain 1 Call foi drink f Theie’s enough of gold and silvei cups 
and candlesticks buried underneath my bed,’ he added, idling back 
the stiaw, and pointing to wheie the giound was newly turned, 4 to 
pay foi it, if it was a score of cades full Dunk, captain 1 ’ 

Mr lappeitit lecerved these joual piomptmgs with a veiy bad 
giace, being much the worse, both 111 mind and body, for his two 
nights of debauch, and but indifferently able to stand upon his legs 
With Hugh’s assistance, however, he contmed to stagger to the 
pump, and having refieshed himself with an abundant draught of 
cold w r ater, and a copious show r er of the same refreshing liquid on 
his head and face, he oidered some rum and milk to be seived, 
and upon that innocent beverage and some biscuits and cheese 
made a pretty heaity meal That done, he disposed himself m an 
easy attitude on the ground beside his two companions (who were 
caiousmg after then own tastes), and pioceeded to enlighten Mr 
Dennis in lefeience to to-monow’s project 

That then convention was an interesting one, was lendeied 
manifest by its length, and by the close attention of all thiee 
That it was not of an oppiessively gia\e chaiacter, but was en- 
livened by vanous pleasantries ansing out of the subject, was clear 
from ^their loud and frequent loars of laughter, which startled 
Bamaby on his post, and made him wonder at their levit} But 
he was not summoned to join them, until they had eaten, and 
drunk, and slept, and talked togethei foi some hours , not, indeed, 
until the twilight , when they informed him that they were about to 
make a slight demonstration m the stieets — just to keep the 
people’s hands m, as it was Sunday night, and the public might 
otherwise be disappointed — and that he was free to accompany 
them if he would 

Without the slightest piepaiation, sa\mg that the} carried clubs 
and wore the blue cockade, they sallied out into the stieets, and, 
with no moie settled design than that of doing as much mischief 
as they could, paiaded them at random Their numbers rapidl) 
increasing, they soon drvided into paities , and agieemg to meet 
by-and-by, m the fields neai Welbcck-stieet, scoured the town in 
various directions The laigest bod), and that which augmented 
with the greatest lapidity, was the one to which Hugh and Barnaby 
belonged This took its w r ay towards Mooifields, where there was 
a rich chapel, and m which neighbourhood several Catholic families 
were known to reside 

Beginning with the pm ate houses so occupied, they broke open 
the doors and windows , and while they destro}ed the furniture and 
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left but cue bare walls, made a shaip search for tools and engines of 
destruction, such as hammers, pokeis, axes, saws, and such-like 
instruments Many of the rioters made belts of cord, of handker- 
chiefs, or any matenal they found at hand, 'and wore these weapons 
as openly as pioneeis upon a field-day There was not the least 



disguise or concealment — indeed, on this night, veiy little excite- 
ment or huiry Fiom the chapels, they tore down and took away 
the very altais, benches, pulpits, pews, and flooring , from the 
dwelling-houses, the very wainscoting and stairs This ''Sunday 
evening’s recreation they puisued like mere workmen who had a 
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ceitam task to do, and did it Fifty lesolute men niight ha\e 
turned them at any moment, a single company of soldiers could 
have scatteied them like dust, but no man interposed, no authority 
restiamed them, and, except by the temfied peisons who fled from 
their appioach, they were as little heeded as if they weie pursuing 
their lawful occupations with the utmost sobriety and good conduct 
In the same manner, they marched to the place of rendezvous 
agreed upon, made gieat fires m the fields, and reserving the most 
valuable of then spoils, burnt the lest Priestly garments, images 
of saints, rich stufts and ornaments, altai -furniture and household 
goods, weie cast into the flames, and shed a glare on the w T hole 
country round, hut they danced and howled, and loared about 
these fires till they were tiled, and were never for an instant 
checked 

As the main body filed off from this scene of action, and passed 
down Welbeck-stieet, they came upon Gashford, who had been a 
witness of their proceedings, and was walking stealthily along the 
pavement Keeping up with him, and yet not seeming to speak, 
Hugh mutteied in his ear 
£ Is this better, master ? ’ 

£ No,’ said Gashford £ It is not ’ 

£ What would you have ^ ’ said Hugh £ Fevers are never at their 
height at once They must get on by degrees ’ 

£ I would have you,’ said Gashford, pinching his aim with such 
malevolence that his nails seemed to meet in the skin, £ I would 
have }ou put some meaning into 3 our woik Fools 1 Can )ou 
make no bettei bonfiies than of rags and scraps ? Can you bum 
nothing whole ? ’ 

£ A little patience, master,’ said Hugh £ Wait but a few hours, 
and you shall see Look for a redness 111 the sk} to-monow night ’ 
With that, he fell back into his place beside Bamaby, and when 
the secietary looked after him, both were lost in the ciowd 


CHAPTER LIII 

The next day was usheiecPm by meiry peals of bells, and by the 
firing of the Tower guns flags were hoisted on many of the church- 
steeples, the usual demonstrations weie made m honour of the 
anniversary of the King’s birthda) , and every man went about his 
pleasure 01 business as if the city weie 111 perfect ordei, and there 
were no half-smouldering embeis in its secret places, which, on the 
approach of night, would kindle up again and scatter mm and dis- 
may abioad The leadeis of the not, rendered still more daring by 
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the success of last night and by the booty they had acquned, kept 
steadily togethei, and only thought of implicating the mass ot then 
followers so deeply that no hope of pardon or reward might tempt 
them to betray their moie notonous confedeiates into the hands 
of justice 

Indeed, the sense of having gone too fai to be forgiven, held the 
timid together no less than the bold Many who would readil> have 
pointed out the foremost rioters and given evidence against them, 
felt that escape by that means -was hopeless, when then every act had 
been observed by scores of people who had taken no part m the 
disturbances, who had suffeied m then peisons, peace, or pioperty, 
by the outiages of the mob , who would be most willing witnesses , 
and whom the government would, no doubt, prefer to any King’s 
evidence that might be offcied Many of this class had deseited 
their usual occupations on the Satuiday morning, some had been 
seen by their cmployeis active m the tumult , otheis knew they 
must be suspected, and that they would be discharged if they 
leturned, otheis had been desperate fiom the beginning, and 
comforted themselves with the homely pioverb, that, being hanged 
at all, they might as well be hanged foi a sheep as a lamb They 
all hoped and believed, in a great ei or less degree, that the govern- 
ment they seemed to have paralysed, would, in its tenor, come to 
terms with them in the end, and suffer them to make their own 
conditions The least sanguine among them reasoned with himself 
that, at the worst, they were too many to be all punished, and that 
he had as good a chance of escape as an> other man The^gieat 
mass never reasoned or thought at all, but were stimulated by their 
own headlong passions, by poverty, by ignoiance, by the love of 
mischief, and the hope of plunder 

One other circumstance is worthy of remaik , and that is, that 
from the moment of then fiist outbreak at Westminster, every 
symptom of oidei or preconcerted anangement among them 
vanished When they divided into parties and ran to diffeient 
quarters of the town, it was on the spontaneous suggestion of the 
moment Each party swelled as it went along, like rivers as they 
roll towards the sea, new leadeis sprang up as they were wanted, 
disappeaied when the necessity was over, and leappeared at the next 
crisis Each tumult took shape and form fiom the circumstances 
of the moment, sober workmen, going home from their day’s 
labour, were seen to cast down their baskets of tools and become 
noteis m an instant, meie boys on enands did the like In a 
woid, a moial plague lan thiough the city The noise, and hurry, 
and excitement, had foi hundreds and hundieds an attraction they 
had no firmness to resist The contagion spiead like a dread fever 
an infectious madness, as yet not near its height, seized- on new 
victims every hour, and society began to tremble at their ravings 
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It was between two and thiee o’clock in the afternoon when 
Gashford looked into the lair described m the last chapter, and 
seeing only Barnaby and Dennis there, mqiuied for Hugh 

He was out, Barnaby told him, had gone out moie than an 
hour ago , and had not yet leturned 

4 Dennis 1 ’ said the smiling secretary, m his smoothest voice, as 
be sat down cross-legged on a bairel, 4 Dennis 1 ’ 

I he hangman struggled into a sitting posture directly, and with 
his e}es wide open, looked towards him 

4 How do you do, Dennis?’ said Gashfoid, nodding 4 1 hope 
you ha\e suffered no inconvenience fiom your late exertions, 
Dennis ?’ 

4 1 alwa}s will say of you, Muster Gashford,’ leturned the hang- 
man, staling at him, 4 that that ’ere quiet way of yours might almost 
wake a dead man It is A he added, with a muttered oath' — still 
staring at him m a thoughtful manner — 4 so awful sly 1 ’ 

4 So distinct, eh, Dennis ? ’ 

4 Distinct he answeied, scratching his head, and keeping his 
eyes upon the secretary’s face , 4 1 seem to heai it, Muster Gashford, 
in my wery bones ’ 

4 1 am \eiy glad your sense of hearing is so shaip, and that 
I succeed in making 111} self so intelligible,’ said Gashfoid, m his 
unvar) ing, even tone 4 Wheie is y 0111 friend ? ’ 

Mr Dennis looked round as in expectation of beholding him 
asleep upon his bed of straw , then remembering he had seen him 
go £ut, replied 

4 1 can’t say wheie he is, Muster Gashfoid, I expected him 
back afoie now r I hope it isn’t time that we was bus}, Mustei 
Gashford ? ’ 

4 Nay,’ said the secietaiy, 4 who should know that as well as }Oti ? 
How can I tell you, Dennis? You are peifect master of >our own 
actions, }ou know, and accountable to nobody — except sometimes 
to the law r , eh ? ’ 

Dennis, who was \eiy much baffled b} the cool mattei-of-course 
manner of this reply, recovered his self-possession on his pro- 
fessional pursuits being leferrecl to, and pomtmg towards Barnab}, 
shook his head and fi owned 
4 Hush 1 ’ cried Barnaby 

4 Ah 1 Do hush about *hat, Muster Gashfoid,’ said the hangman 
m a low 1 ' voice, 4 pop’lar piejudices — }Ou always forget — well, 
Barnaby, my lad, what’s the matter?’ 

4 1 hear him coming,’ he answeied 4 Haik 1 Do you mark 
that ? That’s his foot ' Bless you, I know his step, and his dog’s 
too Tramp, tramp, pit-pat, on they come together, and, ha ha ha * 
— andjiere they are 1 ’ he cued, joyfully welcoming Hugh with both 
hands, and then patting him fondly on the back, as if instead of 
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being the lough companion he was, he had been one of the most 
piepossessmg of men 4 Heie he is, and safe too 1 I am glad to see 
him back again, old Hugh i J 

4 I’m a luik if he don’t give me a warmth welcome always than 
any man of sense,’ said Hugh, shaking hands with him with a kind 
of ferocious friendship, strange enough to see 4 How are you, 
boy?’ 

fi Heaity 1 ’ cried Barnaby, waving his hat 4 Ha ha ha ’ And 
merry too, Hugh * And leady to do anything for the good cause, 
and the right, and to help the kind, mild, pale-faced gentleman — 
the lord they used so ill — eh, Hugh ? ’ 

4 Ay ’ 5 icturned his friend, dropping his hand, and looking at 
Gashfoid for an instant with a changed expression befoie he spoke 
to him 4 Good day, master ! ’ 

4 And good day to you,’ replied the" secretary, nursing his leg 
4 And many good days — whole years of them, I hope You are 
heated ’ 

4 So would you have been, master,’ said Hugh, wiping his face, 

4 if you’d been running heie as fast as I have ’ 

4 You know the news, then ? Yes, I supposed you would have 
heaid it ’ 

4 New T s 1 what news ? ’ 

4 You don’t cried Gashford, laismg lus eyebrows with an 
exclamation of surpnse 4 Dear me 1 Come, then I am the fust 
to make you acquainted with your distinguished position, after all 
Do you see the King’s Aims a-top ? ’ he smilingly asked, as he took 
a large paper fiom his pocket, unfolded it, and held it out for 
Hugh’s inspection 

4 Well 1 ’ said Hugh 4 What’s that to me ? ’ 

4 Much A great deal,’ replied the secietaiy 4 Read it ’ 

4 1 told you, the first time I saw you, that I couldn’t read,’ said 
Hugh, impatiently 4 What m the Devil’s name’s inside of it ? ’ 

4 It is a proclamation fiom the King m Council,’ said Gashford, 
4 dated to-day, and offeung a reward of five hundred pounds — five 
hundred pounds is a great deal of money, and a large temptation 
to some people — to any one who will discover the person or persons 
most active m demolishing those chapels on Satuichy night ’ 

4 Is that all? ’ cried Hugh, with an indifferent an 4 1 knew 
of that ’ 

‘Truly I might have known you did,’ said Gashfoid, smiling, and 
folding up the document again 4 Youi fuend, I might have guessed 
— indeed I did guess — w as sure to tell you ’ 

4 My friend 1 ’ stammered Hugh, with an unsuccessful effort to 
appear surpused 4 What fuend ? ’ 

4 Tut tut — do you suppose I don’t know where you ha\e-been?’ 
tetoited Gashfoid, rubbing his hands, and beating the back of one 
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on the palm of the other, and looking at him with a cunning eye 
4 How dull you think me 1 Shall I say his name ? ’ 

4 No,’ said Hugh, wMi a hasty glance towards Dennis 
4 You have also heaid from him, no doubt,’ resumed the secietar), 
after a moment’s pause , 4 that the noteis who have been taken (poor 
fellows) are committed foi tnal, and-that some veiy acta e witnesses 
have had the temerity to appeal against them Among otheis — ’ and 
heie he clenched his teeth, as if he would suppiess by force some 
\10lent words that lose upon his tongue, and spoke very slowly 
4 Among otheis, a gentleman who saw the work going on m Warwick- 
street , a Catholic gentleman , one Haredale ’ 

Hugh would have prevented his uttering the woid, but it was out 
already Hearing the name, Barnaby turned sw lftly round 

4 Duty, duty, bold Barnaby 1 ’ cried Hugh, assuming his w lldest 
and most rapid manner, ancr thrusting into his hand his staff and 
dag which leant against the wall 4 Mount guaid without loss of 
time, for we are off upon our expedition Up, Dennis, and get 
leady t Take caie that no one turns the stiaw upon my bed, biave 
Barnaby , we know what’s underneath it — eh ? Now, master, quick 1 
What you have to say, say speedily, for the little captain and a 
cluster of ’em aie m the fields, and only waiting for us Sharp’s 
the woid, and strike’s the action Quick 1 ’ 

Barnaby was not proof against this bustle and despatch The 
look of mingled astonishment and anger which had appeared m lus 
face when he turned towaids them, faded from it as the words 
passed from his memory, like bieath from a polished mirror, and 
grasping the weapon which Hugh forced upon him, he proudly took 
his station at the door, beyond their hearing 

4 You might have spoiled our plans, master,’ said Hugh 4 Yoti, 
too, of all men t ’ 

‘Who would have supposed that he would be so quick ? ’ uiged 
Gash ford 

4 He’s as quick sometimes — I don’t mean with his hands, foi that 
you know, but with his head — as you or any man,’ said Hugh 
4 Dennis, it’s time we were going , they’re waiting for us , I came to 
tell you Reach me my stick and belt Here ! Lend a hand, 
master Fling this over my shoulder, and buckle it behind, vail 
you > ’ * 

4 Brisk as ever ’ ’ said the secretary , adjusting it for him as he 
desired 

4 A man need be busk to-day , there’s busk woik afoot ’ 

‘Theie is, is there?’ said Gashfoid He said it with such a 
provoking assumption of ignorance, that Hugh, looking over his 
shoulder and angnly down upon him, replied 

4 Is there’ You know there is 1 Who knows better than yon, 
master, that the first great step to lie taken is to make examples of 
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these witnesses, and frighten all men from appearing against us or 
any of our body, any more? 7 

4 There’s one we know of, 7 returned Gashfbrd, with an expiessive 
smile, 4 who is at least as well mfoimed upon that subject as you 
or 1 7 

c If we mean the same gentleman, as I suppose we do, 7 Hugh 
rejoined softly, 4 1 tell you this — he’s as good and quick information 
about eveiythmg as 7 — heie he paused and looked round, as if to 
make quite suie that the peison in question was not within hearing 
— 4 as Old Nick himself Have you done that, master? Blow 
slow you are 1 7 

4 It’s quite fast now, 7 said Gashfoid, using 4 1 say — you didn’t 
find that your fnend disapproved of to-day’s little expedition? Ha 
ha ha 1 It is fortunate it jumps so well with the witness’s policy, 
for, once planned, it must have been* earned out And now you 
aie going, eh? 7 

4 Now we aie going, mastei 1 7 Hugh replied ‘Any paitmg 
woids? 7 

4 Oh deal, no, 7 said Gashfoid sweetly 4 None 1 7 

4 You’ie sme?’ cued Hugh, nudging the gunning Dennis 

4 Quite sure, eh, Muster Gashfoid ? ’ chuckled the hangman 

Gashford paused a moment, struggling with his caution and Ins 
malice, then putting himself between the two men, and laying a 
hand upon the aim of each, said, m a ciamped whispei 

4 Do not, my good fnends — I am sure you will not — forget "bur 
talk one night — in youi house, Dennis— about this peison No 
meicy, no quaiter, no two beams of his house to be left standing 
where the builder placed them i Fue, the saying goes, is a good 
servant, but a bad master Make it Jus mastei , he deserves no 
better But I am sure you will be him, I am sure you will be very 
resolute, I am suie you will lememberthat he thnsts foi your lives, 
and those of all your brave companions If you evei acted like 
staunch fellow r s, you will do so to-day Won’t you, Dennis — won’t 
you, Hugh ? ’ 

The two looked at him, and at each other, then bui sting into a 
roar of laughtci, brandished their staves above their heads, shook 
hands, and hurried out 

When they had been gone a little time, 'Gashfoid followed They 
were yet in sight, and hastening to that part of the adjacent fields 
m which their fellows had aheady mustered, Hugh was looking 
back, and flourishing his hat to Bamaby, who, delighted with his 
trust, replied m the same way, and then resumed his pacing up and 
down before the stable-door, where his feet had worn a path already 
And when Gashford himself was far distant, and looked batk foi 
the last time, he was still walking to and fro, with the same mea- 
sured tread , the most devoted and the blithest champion ihat ever 
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maintained a post, and felt his heart lifted up with a bia\e sense of 
duty, and determination to defend it to the last 

Smiling at the simplicity of the poor idiot, Gashford betook him- 
self to Welbeck-street by a difierent path fiom that which he knew 
the rioters would take, and sitting down behind a cui tain m one 
of the uppei windows of Lord George Gordon’s house, waited 
impatiently for then coming They weie so long, that although 
he knew it had been settled the} should come that wa>, he had a 
misgiving they must have changed their plans and taken some othei 
route But at length the loar of voices was heard m the neigh- 
bouring fields, and soon afterwards they came thronging past, m a 
great body 

Howexer, they weie not all, nor nearly all, m one body, but 
were, as he soon found, divided into four parties, each of w T hich 
stopped before the house to give thiee cheers, and then went on, 
the leadeis crying out in what dnection they weie going, and calling 
on the spectators to join them The fiist detachment, carrying, by 
way of banners, some relics of the ha\oc they had made 111 M001- 
fields, proclaimed that they were on their way to Chelsea, whence 
they w r ould return in the same older, to make of the spoil they 
boie, a gieat bonfire, near at hand The second gave out that 
they were bound for Wappmg, to destroy a chapel, the third, that 
then place of destination w 7 as East Smithfield, and their object the 
same All this was done m broad, bright, summer day Gay 
carnages and chans stopped to let them pass, or turned back to 
avoid them, people on foot stood aside m doonvays, or perhaps 
knocked and begged permission to stand at a window, or m the 
hall, until the noteis had passed but nobody intei fered with them , 
and when they had gone by, everything went on as usual 

There still remained the fouith body, and for that the secretaiy 
looked with a most intense eagerness At last it came up It was 
numerous, and composed of picked men , foi as he gazed dow n 
among them, he recognised many upturned faces which he knew 7 
w r ell — those of Simon Tappeitit, Hugh, and Dennis m the front, of 
course They halted and cheered, as the others had done, but 
when they moved again, they did not, like them, pioclaim what 
design they had Hugh merely raised his hat upon the bludgeon 
he carried, and glancing at a spectator on the opposite side of the 
way, was gone 

Gashford followed the direction of his glance mstmctn ely, and 
saw 7 , standing on the pavement, and w earing the blue cockade, Sir 
John Chester He held his hat an inch or two abo\e his head, to 
propitiate the mob , and, lestmg gracefully on his cane, smiling 
pleasantly, and displaying his dress and peison to the veiy best 
advantage, looked on m the most tianquil state imaginable For 
all that, *and quick and dexterous as he was, Gashford had seen 
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him recognise Hugh with the air of a pation He had no longer 
any eyes for the crowd, but fixed his keen regards upon Sir John 
He stood m the same place and posture until the last man in the 
concourse had turned the coiner of the street, then veiy deliber- 
ately took the blue cockade out of his hat, put it carefully m his 



pocket, ready for the next emergency, refreshed himself with a 
pinch of snuff, put up his box, and was walking slowly off, when 
a passing carriage stopped, and a lady’s hand let down the~glass 
Sn John’s hat was off again immediately After a minute’s con- 
versation at the carnage-window, m which it was apparent that he 
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was vastly entertaining on the subject of the mob, he stepped lightly 
m, and was driven away 

The secretary smiled, but he had other thoughts to dwell upon, 
and soon dismissed the topic Dinner was brought him, but he 
sent it down untasted and, in restless pacings up and down the 
room, and constant glances at the clonk, and many futile efforts to 
sit down and read, or go to sleep, or look out of the window, 
consumed four v r eary hours When the dial told him thus much 
time had crept aw ay, he stole up-stairs to the top of the house, and 
coming out upon the roof sat down, with his face towards the east 
Heedless of the fresh air that blew upon his heated brow 7 , of the 
pleasant meadows from which he turned, of the piles of roofs and 
chimneys upon w r hich he looked, of the smoke and rising mist he 
vainly sought to pierce, of th€ shrill cues of children at their e\enmg 
sports, the distant hum and turmoil of the tcrwn, the cheeiful count! y 
breath that rustled past to meet it, and to droop, and die, he 
watched, and watched, till it was dark — save foi the specks of light 
that twinkled m the stieets below 7 and far aw a} — and, as the daik- 
ness deepened, stiamed his gaze and giew more eager jet 

c Nothing but gloom m that diiection, still 1 ' he muttered restlessly 
4 Dog 1 where is the redness m the sk}, you pionnsed me 1 ’ 


CHAPTER LIV 

Rumours of the prevailing disturbances had, by this time, begun to 
be pretty geneially circulated through the towns and villages round 
London, and the tidings were everywhere received with that appetite 
for the marvellous and love of the terrible w 7 hich hav e probnblj been 
among the natural characteristics of mankind since the creation of 
the world These accounts, however, appealed, to many persons 
at that day — as they would to us at the present, but that we know 7 
them to be matter of history — so monstrous and improbable, that 
a great number of those who were resident at a distance, and who 
were credulous enough on other points, were really unable to bring 
then minds to believe that such things could be, and rejected the 
intelligence they received on all hands, as wholly fabulous and 
absurd 

Mr Willet — not so much, peihaps, on account of his having 
argued and settled the matter with himself, as by reason of his 
constitutional obstinacy — was one of those who positively refused 
to enter Um the cuiient topic for moment On this very evening, 
and perhaps at the verj time when Gashford kept his solitary watch, 
old John was so red m the face with perpetually shal mg his head 
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in contradiction of his thiee ancient cronies and pot companions, 
that he was quite a phenomenon to behold, and lighted up the 
Maypole Poich wherein they sat together, like a monstrous car- 
buncle in a fany tale 

‘Do you think, sn,’ said Mr Willet, looking haid at Solomon 
Daisy — for it was his custom m cases of personal altercation to 
fasten upon the smallest man m the party — 4 do you think, sir, that 
I’m a bom fool ? 5 

‘No, no, Johnny,’ returned Solomon, looking round upon the 
little cncle of which he foimed a part £ we all know better than 
that You’re no fool, Johnny No, no 1 ’ 

Mr Cobb and Mi Paikes shook then heads in unison, muttenng, 

4 No, no, Johnny, not you * ’ But as such compliments had usually 
the effect of making Mr Willet lather more dogged than before, 
he surveyed them with a look of ‘deep disdain, and letmned for 
answer 

4 Then what do you mean by coming here, and telling me that 
this evening you’ie a-going to walk up to London together — you 
three — you — and have the evidence of your own senses ? An’t,’ said 
Mi Willet, putting his pipe in his mouth with an air of solemn 
disgust, 4 an’t the evidence of my senses enough for you ? ’ 

4 But we haven’t got it, Johnny,’ pleaded Parkes, humbly 
‘You haven’t got it, sn?’ repeated Mi Willet, eyeing him from 
top to toe 4 You haven’t got it, sn ? You havt got it, sir Don’t 
I tell you that His blessed Majesty King George the Third ‘would 
no more stand a noting and rollicking in his stieets, than he’d stand 
being crowed over by his own Pailiament ? ’ 

‘Yes, Johnny, but that’s youi sense — not your senses,’ said the 
adventurous Mr Parkes 

4 How do you know ? ’ letoited John with great dignity 4 You’re 
a contradicting pietty free, you are, sir How do you know which 
it is? Pm not awaie I ever told }Ou, sn ’ 

Mi Paikes, finding himself m the position of having got into 
metaphysics without exactly seeing his way out of them, stammeied 
forth an apology and retreated from the argument Theie then 
ensued a silence of some ten minutes or a quarter of an horn, at 
the expnation of which penod Mr Willet was observed to rumble 
and shake with laughtei, and presently remaiked, m refeience to 
his late adversary, ‘that he hoped he had tackled him enough’ 
Thereupon Messrs Cobb and Daisy laughed, and nodded, and 
Parkes was looked upon as thoroughly and effectually put down 
4 Do you suppose if all this was tiue, that Mi Haredale would 
be constantly away from home, as he is?’ said John, aftei anothei 
silence 4 Do you think he wouldn’t be afiaid to leave his house 
with them two young women m it, and only a couple of men, 
or so ? ’ 
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£ Ay, but then you know/ leturned Solomon Daisy, ‘his house is 
a goodish way out of London, and they do say that the noters 
won’t go more than two miles, or three at the faithest, off the 
stones Besides, you know , some of the Catholic gentlefolks ha\ e 
actually sent tunkets and such-like down here for safety — at least, 
so the story goes 5 

c The story goes 1 ’ said Mr Willet testily 4 Yes, sn The story 
goes that you saw a ghost last Maich But nobody believes it ’ 

4 Well ! ’ said Solomon, using, to diveit the attention of his two 
fnends, w 7 ho titteied at this retoit £ believed or disbelieved, it’s 
true , and true or not, if we mean to go to London, we must be 
going at once So shake hands, Johnny, and good night ’ 

4 1 shall shake hands/ leturned the landlord, putting his into 
his pockets, c w ith no man as' goes to London on such nonsensical 
errands ’ 

The thiee ciomes weie therefore reduced to the necessity of 
shaking his elbows, having pezformed that ceiemony, and biought 
from the house then hats, and sticks, and gieat-coats, they bade 
him good night and depaited, promising to bung him on the 
morrow 7 full and tiue accounts of the real state of the city, and if 
it were quiet, to give him the full merit of his victor) 

John Willet looked after them, as they plodded along the load m 
the rich glow of a summei evening, and knocking the ashes out of 
his pipe, laughed mwaidly at then folly, until his sides weie soie 
When He had quite exhausted himself — which took some tune, for 
he laughed as slowly as he thought and spoke — he sat himself 
comfoitably with his back to the house, put his legs upon the 
bench, then his apion over his face, and fell sound asleep 

How long he slept, matteis not, but it was for no brief space, 
fox when he awoke, the rich light had faded, the sombre hues of 
night were falling fast upon the landscape, and a few bnght stars 
were alieady twinkling overhead The birds were all at roost, the 
daisies on the gieen had closed their fair) hoods, the honeysuckle 
twining round the porch exhaled its perfume in a twofold degiee, 
as though it lost its coyness at that silent time and lov ed to shed 
its fragrance on the night, the ivy scarcely stirred its deep green 
leaves How tranquil, and how 7 beautiful it was 1 

Was there no sound m the* an, besides the gentle rustling of the 
trees and the grasshopper’s merry chnp? Hark' Something very 
faint and distant, not unlike the murmuring m a sea-shell Now 7 
it grew 7 loudei, fainter now, and now it altogether died away 
Piesently, it came again, subsided, came once moie, giew louder, 
fainter — swelled into a roar It was on the road, and mailed with 
its windings All at once it burst into a distinct sound — the voices, 
and the tramping feet of many men 

It is questionable whether old John Willet, even then, would 
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have thought of the noters but for the cries of his cook and house-' 
maid, who ran screaming up-stans and locked themselves mto one 
of the old garrets, — shrieking dismally when they had done so, by 
way of rendenng their place of refuge perfectly secret and secuie 
These two females did afteiwaids depone that Mr Willet m his 
consternation uttered but one word, and called that up the stans m 
a stentorian voice, six distinct times But as this woid was a 
monosyllable, which, however inoffensive when applied to the 
quadiuped it denotes, is highly repiehensibie when used in con- 
nection with females of unimpeachable character, many peisons 
were inclined to believe that the young women laboured under 
some hallucination caused by excessive fear, and that their ears 
deceived them 

Be this as it may, John Willet, m Whom the veiy uttermost extent 
of dull-headed peiplexity supplied the place of coinage, stationed 
himself m the porch, and waited for then coming up Once, it 
dimly occuned to him that theie was a kind of door to the house, 
which had a lock and bolts, and at the same time some shadowy 
ideas of shutters to the lowei windows, flitted thiough his biain 
But he stood stock still, looking down the road in the direction in 
which the noise w r as rapidly advancing, and did not so much as 
take his hands out of his pockets 

He had not to wait long A dark mass, looming thiough a cloud 
of dust, soon became visible , the mob quickened their pace , shout- 
ing and whooping like savages, they came rushing on pell-mell , 
and in a few seconds he was bandied fiom hand to hand, m the 
heart of a crow d of men 

‘ Halloa 1 ’ cued a voice he knew, as the man who spoke came 
cleaving through the throng ‘Where is he? Grve him to me 
Don’t hurt him How now, old Jack 1 Ha ha ha t ’ 

Mr Willet looked at him, and saw it was Hugh , but he said 
nothing, and thought nothing 

fi These lads aie thnsty and must drmk t ’ cried Hugh, thi listing 
him back towards the house ‘Bustle, Jack, bustle Show us the 
best — the veiy best — the ovei-pioof that you keep for youi own 
drinking, Jack t 7 

John faintly articulated the words, ‘ Who’s to pay ? 7 

6 He says, “ Who’s to pay ? ” 7 cried Hugh, with a roar of laughter 
which was loudly echoed by the crowd Then turning to John, he 
added, ‘ Pay 1 Why, nobody 7 

John staled round at the mass of faces — some gunning, some 
fierce, some lighted up by toiches, some indistinct, some dusky and 
shadowy: some looking at him, some at his house, some at each 
other — and while he was, as he thought, m the very act ofrdoing so, 
found himself, without any consciousness of ha\ mg moved, m the 
bar, sitting down m an aim chan, and watching the destruction of 




giound heie it was, crammed with men, clubs, sticks, toiches, 
pistols , filled with a deafening noise, oaths, shouts, screams, hoot 
mgs , changed all at once into a bear-garden, a madhouse, an 
infernal temple men darting m and out, b} door and window, 
smashing the glass, tinning the taps, dunking liquor out of China 
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punchbowls, sitting astnde of casks, smoking pnvate and peisonal 
pipes, cutting down the sacred giovc of lemons, hacking and hewing 
at the celebrated cheese, bieakmg open inviolable diawers, putting 
things m their pockets which didn’t belong to them, dividing his 
own money befoieJns own eyes, wantonly wasting, breaking, pulling 
down and teaung up nothing quiet, nothing private men every- 
where — above, below, oveijiead, m the bedrooms, m the kitchen, m 
the yard, m the stables — clambeimg m at windows when there were 
doois wide open, dropping out of windows when the stans were 
handy , leaping over the bamsteis into chasms of passages new 
faces and figures piesentmg themselves every instant — some yelling, 
some singing, some fighting, some breaking glass and crockery, 
some laying the dust with the liquor they couldn’t drink, some 
ringing the bells till they pulled them down, others beating them 
with pokers till they beat them into fragments more men still — 
more, more, more — swarming on -like insects noise, smoke, light, 
daikness, frolic, anger, laughter, groans, plundei, feai, and rum 1 

Nearly all the time while John looked on at this bewildering 
scene, Hugh kept near him , and though he was the loudest, wildest, 
most destructive villain there, he saved his old master’s bones a 
scoie of times Nay, even when Mr Tappertit, excited by liquoi, 
came up, and m assertion of his prerogative politely kicked John 
Willet on the shms, Hugh bade him return the compliment , and 
if old John had had sufficient piesence of mmd to understand this 
whispeied direction, and to piofit by it, he might no doubt, under 
Hugh’s protection, ha\e done so with impunity * 

At length the band began to le-assemble outside the house, and 
to call to those within, to join them, for they weie losing time 
These murmurs increasing, and attaining a high pitch, Hugh, and 
some of those who yet lmgeied m the bar, and who plainly were 
the leaders of the tioop, took counsel together, apart, as to what 
was to be done with John, to keep him quiet until their Chigwell 
woik was o\er Some proposed to set the house on fire and leave 
him m it , others, that he should be 1 educed to a state of tempoiaiy 
insensibility, by knocking on the head , others, that he should be 
sworn to sit where he was until to-monow at the same hour, others 
again, that he should be gagged and taken off with them, under 
a sufficient guaid All these piopositions being overruled, it was 
concluded, at last, to bind him m his chair, and the word was 
passed for Dennis 

4 Look’ee heie, Jack 1 ’ said Hugh, stiidmg up to him 4 We are 
going to tie you, hand and foot, but otheiwise you won’t be hint 
D’ye hear ? ’ 

John Willet looked at another man, as if he didn’t know which 
was the speaker, and muttered something about an ordinary every 
Sunday at two o’clock 
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‘You won’t be hurt I tell you, Jack — do you hear me?’ roared 
Hugh, impressing the assurance upon him by means of a heavy 
blow on the back ‘He’s so dead scared, he’s woolgathering, I 
think Give him a dion of something to dunk here Hand over, 
one of you ’ 

A glass of liquor being passed forward, Hugh pouied the contents 
down old John’s throat Mr Willet feebly smacked his lips, thrust 
his hand into his pocket, end mquuecl what was to pay, adding, 
as he looked vacantly round, that he beliered there was a trifle of 
broken glass — 

‘ He’s out of his senses for the time, it’s my belief,’ said Hugh, 
after shaking him, without any visible effect upon his system, until 
his keys rattled m his pocket 

‘ Where’s that Dennis ? ’ 

The word was again passed, and presently Mr Dennis, with a 
long coid bound about his middle, something after the mannez of 
a friar, came hurrying m, attended by a body-guaid of half-a-dozen 
of his men 

‘Come 1 Be alne here * ’ cried Hugh, stamping his foot upon 
the ground ‘ Flake haste 1 ’ 

Dennis, with a wink and a nod, unwound the coid from about 
his person, and laismg his eyes to the ceiling, looked all over it, 
and round the walls and cornice, with a curious eye, then shook 
his head 

‘Move, man, can’t \ou ? ’ cued Hugh, with another impatient 
stampfcof his foot ‘ Aie we to wait heie, till the cry has gone for 
ten miles lound, and our w T ork’s interrupted ? ’ 

‘It’s all veiy fine talking, biother,’ answered Dennis, stepping 
towards him, ‘but unless’ — and here he whispered m his ear — 

‘ unless we do it over the door, it can’t be done at all m this here 
room ’ 

‘ What can’t ? 7 Hugh demanded 

‘ What can’t 1 ’ retorted Dennis ‘ Why, the old man can’t ’ 

‘ Why, you weien’t going to hang him > 7 cried Hugh 

‘ No, brother ? 7 returned the hangman w ith a stare ‘ What else ? 7 

Hugh made no answer, but snatching the rope fiom his com- 
panion’s hand, pioceeded to bind old John himself, but his \ery 
fiist mo\e w r as so bungling and unskilful, that Mi Dennis entreated, 
almost with tears m his eyes*, that he might be permitted to perform 
the duty Hugh consenting, he achieved it m a twinkling 

‘ Theie, 7 he said, looking mournfully at John Willet, who dis- 
played no moie enrol Lon m his bonds than he had shown out of 
them ‘That’s what I call pietty and workmanlike He’s quite 
a picter now But, biother, just a word with 3011 — now that he’s 
zeady tryssed, as one may say, wouldn’t it be better for all parties if 
w r e was to work him off? It would read uncommon well m the 
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newspapeis, it would indeed The public would think a great deal 
more on us 1 7 

Hugh, inferring what his companion meant, rather from his 
gestures than his technical mode of expressing himself (to which, as 
he was ignorant of his calling, he wanted the clue), rejected this 
proposition for the second time, and gave the word ‘Forwaid’’ 
which was echoed by a hunched voices fiom without 

£ To the Wanen 1 7 shouted Dennis as he lan out, followed by the 
rest ‘ A witness's house, my lads 1 7 

A loud yell followed, and the whole throng humed off, mad for 
pillage and destruction Hugh lingered behind for a few moments 
to stimulate himself with more drink, and to set all the taps running, 
a few of which had accidentally been spared , then, glancing round 
the despoiled and plundered 100m, through whose shatteied window 
the rioteis had thiust the Maypole itself, — for even that had been 
sawn down, — lighted a torch, clapp&i the mute and motionless John 
Willet on the back, and waving his light above his head, and 
uttering a fierce shout, hastened aftei his companions. 


CHAPTER LY 

John Willet, left alone m his dismantled bar, continued to sit 
staring about him , awake as to his eyes, ceitainly, but with S.11 his 
powers of reason and reflection m a sound and dreamless sleep 
He looked round upon the room which had been for years, and was 
within an houi ago, the pnde of his heart , and not a muscle of his 
face w r as moved The night, without, looked black and cold through 
the dreary gaps m the casement , the precious liquids, now nearly 
leaked away, dapped with a hollow sound upon the floor, the 
Maypole peered ruefully m through the broken window, like the 
bowsprit of a wrecked ship , the giound might have been the bottom 
of the sea, it was so strewn with precious fragments Currents of 
air rushed m, as the old doors jari ed and creaked upon their hinges , 
the candles flickered and guttered down, and made long winding- 
sheets , the cheery deep-red curtains flapped and flutteied idly m 
the wind , even the stout Dutch kegs, ertnrow n and lying empty 
m dark corneis, seemed the mere husks of good fellow r s w r hose 
jollity had departed, and who could kindle with a friendly glow no 
more John saw this desolation, and yet saw it not He was 
perfectly contented to sit theie, staring at it, and felt no more 
indignation or discomfoit m his bonds than if they had been robes 
of honour So fai as he was peisonally concerned, old Time lay 
snoring, and the world stood still 
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Save for the dripping from the barrels, the rustling of such light 
fragments of destruction as the wind affected, and the dull creaking 
of the open doors, all was profoundly quiet indeed, these sounds, 
like the ticking of the death- w T atch m the night, only made the 
silence they 1m aded deeper and more apparent But quiet or noisy, 
it w r as all one to John If a tiam of heavy aitillery could have 
come up and commenced ball piactice"' outside the window, it would 
have been all the same to him He was a long way be}ond 
sui prise A ghost couldn’t have overtaken him 

By and by he heard a footstep — a huined, and jet cautious foot- 
step — coming on towards the house It stopped, advanced again, 
then seemed to go quite round it Having done that, it came 
beneath the window, and a head looked in 

It was strongly relieved against the darkness outside by the glare 
of the guttering candles A pale, worn, withered lace, the eyes — • 
but that was owing to its gaunt condition — unnaturally large and 
bright, the hair, a grizzled black It gave a searching glance all 
round the room, and a deep voice said 
1 Are } 011 alone m this house ? 1 

John made no sign, though the question was repeated twice, and 
he heard it distinctly After a moment’s pause, the man got in at 
the window John was not at all sui prised at this, eithei Theie 
had been so much getting m and out of window m the couise of 
the last hour 01 so, that he had quite forgotten the door, and 
seemed to have lived among such exercises from infancy 

The man wore a large, daik, faded cloak, and a slouched hat , he 
walked up close to John, and looked at him John returned the 
compliment with interest 

4 How long have you been sitting thus ? ’ said the man 
John considered, but nothing came of it 
£ Which way have the party gone ? ’ 

Some wandering speculations relative to the fashion of the 
stranger’s boots, got into Mr Willed s mind b} some accident or othei, 
but they got out again m a hurry, and left him in his foimer state 
£ You would do well to speak,’ said the man £ jou ma> keep a 
whole skin, though jou have nothing else left that can be huit 
Which way have the pait> gone?’ 

£ That t ’ said John, finding his voice all at once, and nodding 
with peifect good faith — he couldn’t point, he was so tightly bound 
* — m exactly the opposite dnection to the light one 

£ You he ! ’ said the man angnly, and with a thieatenmg gestuie 
£ I came that wa> You would betiaj me ’ 

It was so evident that John’s impel tuibabilit) was not assumed, but 
was the result of the late pioceedmgs undei his loof, that the man 
s a>ed llis hand in the very act of stnking him, and turned away 
John looked alter him without so much as a twitch m a single 

2 c 
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nerve of his face. He seized a glass, and holding it under one 
of the little casks until a few drops were collected, drank them 
giecdily off, then throwing it down upon the door impatiently, he 
took the vessel m his hands and drained it into his thioat Some 
sciaps of bread and* meat weie «catteied about, and on these he 



fell ne \t , eating them with voiacit), and pausing every now and 
then to listen foi some fancied noise outside When he had le- 
ficsbed himself in this manna with violent haste, and raised another 
ban el to his lips, he pulled his hat upon hi* brow as though "he were 
about to leave the house, and turned to John 
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£ Wheie are your servants ? ’ 

Mr Willet indistinctly lemembeied to have heard the rioters 
calling to them to throw the key of the 100m m which they were, 
out of window, for their keeping He therefore replied, 4 Locked 
up’ 

£ Well for them if they remain quiet, and well for }ou if you 
do the like,’ said the man ‘Now show me the way the paity 
w ent ’ 

This time Mr Willet indicated it coirectly The man was 
huirymg to the door, w r hen suddenly there came towards them on 
the w md, the loud and rapid tolling of ail alarm-bell, and then a 
bright and v n id glare streamed up, which illumined, not only the 
whole chamber, but all the country 

It was not the sudden change from darkness to this dreadful light, 
it was not the sound of distant shrieks and shouts of triumph, it was 
not this dread invasion of the seiemty and peace of night, that drov e 
the man back as though a thunderbolt had struck him It was the 
Bell If the ghastliest shape the human nund has ev er pictured m 
its wildest dieams had risen up befoie him, he could not have 
staggered backw ard from its touch, as he did from the first sound of 
that loud iron voice With eyes that started from his head, his 
limbs convulsed, his face most horrible to see, he laised one arm 
high up into the air, and holding something usionaiy back and 
down, with his other hand, dro\e at it as though he held a knife 
and^ stabbed it to the heait He clutched his hair, and stopped his 
ears, and travelled madly round and round, then gave a fiightful 
ciy, and with it rushed away still, still, the Bell tolled on and 
seemed to follow him — louder and louder, hotter and hotter yet 
The glaie giew brighter, the roai of \01ces deeper, the crash of 
heavy bodies falling, shook the air, bright sti earns of sparks rose 
up into the sky, but louder than them all — rising faster far, to 
Heaven — a million times more fieice and funous — pouring forth 
dreadful secrets after its long silence — speaking the language of the 
dead — the Bell — the Bell i 

What hunt of spectres could surpass that diead pursuit and flight ? 
Had there been a legion of them on his track, he could have better 
borne it They would ha\e had a beginning and an end, but here 
all space was full The ^ one pursuing voice was everywhere it 
sounded m the earth, the an, shook the long grnss, and howled 
among the trembling trees The echoes caught it up, the owls 
hooted as it flew upon the bieeze, the nightingale was silent and hid 
heiself among the thickest boughs it seemed to goad and urge the 
angiy fire, and lash it into madness, everything was steeped m one 
pie\aihng led, the glow was everywhere, nature was drenched m 
blood ) still the remorseless crying of that aw ful voice — the Bell, the 
Bell I 
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It ceased , but not m his ears The knell was at his heart No 
woik of man had ever voice like that which sounded there, and 
warned him that it cried unceasingly to Heaven Who could hear 
that bell, and not know what it said 1 There was murder m its 
every note — cruel, relentless, savage murder — the murder of a 
confiding man, by one who held his every trust Its ringing 
summoned phantoms from their graves What face was that, in 
which a friendly smile changed to a look of half incredulous horror, 
which stiffened for a moment into one of pain, then changed again 
into an imploimg glance at Heaven, and so fell idly down with 
upturned eyes, like the dead stags’ he had often peeped at when a 
little child sin inking and shuddering — there was a dreadful thing 
to think of now t — and clmgmg to an apron as he looked t He 
sank upon the ground, and grovelling dawn as if he would dig him- 
self a place to hide in, covered his f$ce and ears , but no, no, no, 
— a hundred walls and roofs of brass would not shut out that bell, 
for m it spoke the wrathful voice of God, and from that voice, the 
whole wide univeise could not afford a refuge ' 

While he rushed up and down, not knowing where to turn, and 
while he lay crouching theie, the work went briskly on indeed 
When they left the Maypole, the noters formed into a solid body, 
and advanced at a quick pace towards the Wanen Rumour of 
then approach having gone before, they found the garden-doors fast 
closed, the windows made secuie, and the house profoundly dark 
not a light being visible m any poition of the building Aftei sprue 
fiuitless ringing at the bells, and beating at the iron gates, they drew 
off a few paces to reconnoitre, and confer upon the course it would 
be best to take 

Very little confeience was needed, when all were bent upon one 
desperate pui pose infuriated with liquor, and flushed with successful 
not The word being given to sui round the house, some climbed 
the gates, 01 dropped into the shallow trench and scaled the garden 
wall, while otheis pulled dow r n the solid iron fence, and while they 
made a bieach to enter by, made deadly weapons of the bais 
The house being completely encucled, a small number of men 
were despatched to break open a tool-shed m the garden, and 
during their absence on this eirand, the lemamdti contented them- 
selves with knocking violently at the dpors, and calling to those 
within, to come down and open them on peril of their lives 

No answer being returned to this repeated summons, and the 
detachment who had been sent away, coming back with an accession 
of pickax.es, spades, and hoes, they, — -together with those who had 
such aims already, 01 earned (as many did) axes, poles, and crow- 
bars, — stiuggled into the foicmost rank, ready to beset the doors 
and windows They had not at this time moie than a dozen lighted 
torches among them , but when these prepaiations weie completed, 
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flaming links were distributed and passed fiom hand to hand with 
such rapidity, that, m a minute’s time, at least two-thirds of the 
whole roaring mass bore, each man m his hand, a blazing brand 
Whirling these about their heads they raised a loud shout, and fell 
to work upon the doors and windows 

Amidst the clattenng of hea\ j blows, the lattlmg of broken 
glass, the cries and execrations of ihe mob, and all the din and 
tuimoil of the scene, Hugh and his friends kept together at the 
turret-door wheie Mr Haiedale had last admitted him and old John 
Willet, and spent then united foice on that It was a stiong old 
oaken door, guarded by good bolts and a heavy bar, but it soon 
went crashing in upon the nairow stairs behind, and made, as it 
weie, a platform to facilitate then tearing up into the rooms above 
Almost at the same moment, a dozen other points were forced, and 
at every one the crowd poured m like water 

A few armed servant-men were posted m the hall, and when the 
noteis foiced an entrance there, they filed some half-a-dozen shots 
But these taking no effect, and the concouise coming on like an 
army of devils, they only thought of consulting their own safety, 
and retreated, echoing their assailants’ cries, and hoping m the con- 
fusion to be taken for rioters themselves, m w r hich stiatagem they 
succeeded, with the exception of one old man who was ne\er heard 
of again, and was said to have had his brains beaten out with an non 
bar (one of his fellow's repoited that he had seen the old man fall), 
and to have been afterwards burnt in the flames 

The besiegeis being now r m complete possession of the house, 
spread themsehes over it from garret to cellar, and plied their 
demon labours fiercely While some small parties kindled bon flies 
underneath the windows, others broke up the furniture and cast the 
fragments down to feed the flames below, where the apertures m 
the wall (windows no longer) were large enough, they thiew out 
tables, chests of drawers, beds, mirrors, pictures, and flung them 
whole into the file, while every fiesh addition to the blazing masses 
was received with shouts, and howls, and jells, which added new 
and dismal terrois to the conflagration Ihose who had axes and 
had spent their fuiy on the movables, chopped and tore down the 
doors and window frames, broke up the flooring, hewed away the 
1 afters, and buried men who lingered m the upper 100ms, m heaps 
of rums Some searched the diawers, the chests, the boxes, waiting- 
desks, and closets, foi jewels, plate, and money, while others, less 
mindful of gam and moie mad for destruction, cast their whole con 
tents into the court-yaid without examination, and called to those 
below, to heap them on the blaze Men who had been into the 
cellars, and had staved the casks, rushed to and fro stark mad, 
setting* fire to all the} saw — often to the diesses of their own friends 
— and kindling the building m so many parts that some had no time 
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foi escape, and weie seen, with drooping hands and blackened faces, 
hanging senseless on the window-sills to which they had ciawled, 
until they were sucked and drawn into the bwrnmg gulf The moie 
the fire crackled and ,raged, the wilder and more cruel the men 
grew , as though moving m that element they became fiends, and 
changed their eaithly nature for the qualities that give delight m 
hell 

The burning pile, revealing 100ms and passages red hot, through 
gaps made m the crumbling walls , the tributary fires that licked the 
outer bucks and stones, with then long forked tongues, and ran up 
to meet the glowing mass withm , the shining of the flames upon 
the villains who looked on and fed them, the roaring of the angry 
blaze, so bright and high that it seemed in its rapacity to have 
swallowed up the very smoke, the living flakes the wind boie 
rapidly away and humed on with, like a storm of fiery snow , the 
noiseless breaking of great beams of wood, which fell like feathers 
on the heap of ashes, and crumbled in the veiy act to sparks and 
powder , the lurid tinge that overspiead the sky, and the darkness, 
very deep by contrast, which prevailed around , the exposure to the 
coarse, common gaze, of eveiy little nook which usages of home 
had made a sacred place, and the destruction by rude hands of eveiy 
little household favourite which old associations made a dear and 
precious thing all this taking place — not among pitying looks and 
friendly murmurs of compassion, but brutal shouts and exultations, 
which seemed to make the very rats who stood by the old house 
too long, creatures with some claim upon the pity and regard of 
those its loof had shelteied — combined to form a scene never to 
be forgotten by those who saw it and were not actors m the woik, 
so long as life endured 

And who were they ? The alarm bell rang — and it was pulled by 
no faint or hesitating hands — for a long time , but not a soul was 
seen Some of the msuigents said that when it ceased, they heard 
the shrieks of women, and saw some garments flutter mg m the air, 
as a paity of men boie away no umesistmg burdens No one could 
say that this was tiue or false, m such an uproar , but where was 
Hugh? Who among them had seen him, since the foicmg of 
the doois? The ciy spread through the body. Where was 
Hugh 1 

‘ Here 1 7 he hoarsely cried, appealing from the darkness , out of 
breath, and blackened with the smoke 4 We have done all we can , 
tne file is burning itself out, and even the corneis wheie it hasn’t 
spiead, are nothing but heaps of rums Disperse, my lads, while 
the coast’s clear , get back by different ways , and meet as usual ' ’ 
With that, he disappeared again, — contrary to his wont, for fye was 
always first to advance, and last to go away, — leaving them to follow 
homewards as they would 
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It was not an easy task to chaw off such a thiong If Bedlam 
gates had been flung open wide, theie would not haae issued foith 
such maniacs as the fienzy of that night had made Iheie were 
men there, who danced and tiampled on the beds of flowers as 
though they tiod down human enemies, and wienched them from 
the stalks, like saw ages who twisted human necks Theie were 
men who cast their lighted toichcs m the air, and suffeied them to 
fall upon their heads and faces, blistenng the skin with deep un- 
seemly bums There weie men who rushed up to the Are, and 
paddled m it with their hands as if in water , and otheis who weie 
resti amed by foice from plunging m, to gratify their deadly longing 
On the skull of one drunken lad — not twenty, by his looks — who 
lay upon the ground with a bottle to his mouth, the lead from the 
roof came streaming dowmin a shower of liquid Are, white hot, 
melting his head like wax When the scatteied parties were 
collected, men — hung yet, but singed as with hot irons — were 
plucked out of the cellars, and carried off upon the shouldeis of 
others, who stiove to wake them as they went along, with ribald 
jokes, and left them, dead, m the passages of hospitals But of all 
the howling throng not one learnt mercy fiom, noi sickened at, 
these sights, nor was the fieice, besotted, senseless lage of one 
man glutted 

Slowly, and m small clusters, with house hunahs and repetitions 
of their usual ciy, the assembly dropped away The last few led- 
eyed stragglers reeled after those who had gone before, the distant 
noise of men calling to each other, and whistling for otheis whom 
they missed, grew famtei and fainter , at length e\ en these sounds 
died aw ay, and silence reigned alone 

Silence indeed 1 The glare of the flames bad sunk into a fitful, 
flashing light, and the gentle stars, musibie till now, looked down 
upon the blackening heap A dull smoke hung upon the rum, as 
though to hide it from those eyes of Heaven, and the wind 
foibore to move it Bare walls, roof open to the sk) — chambeis, 
where the beloved dead had, many and many a fair day, risen to 
new life and energy, where so man} deal ones had been sad and 
meriy, which weie connected with so many thoughts and hopes, 
regiets and changes — all gone Nothing left but a dull and dieiiy 
blank— a smouldering heap of dust and ashes — the silence and 
solitude of uttei desolation. 
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CHAPTER LVT 

The Maypole cronies, little di earning of the change so soon to 
come upon their favourite haunt, struck through the Forest path 
upon their way to London , and avoiding the mam road, which was 
hot and dusty, kept to the by-paths and the fields As they drew 
neaier t to their destination, they began to make inquiries of the 
people whom they passed, concerning the riots, and the truth 
or falsehood of the stories they had heard The answers went 
far beyond any intelligence that had spread to quiet Chigwell 
One man told them that that afternoon the Guards, conveying to 
Newgate some noteis who had been re-examined, had been set 
upon by the mob and compelled to ie r treat , another, that the houses 
of two witnesses near Clare Maiket weie about to be pulled down 
when he came away , another, that Sir George Saville’s house in 
Leicestei Fields was to be burned that night, and that it would 
go hard with Sir George if he fell into the people's hands, as it was 
he who had brought m the Catholic bill All accounts agreed that 
the mob w r ere out m stionger numbers and more numeious parties 
than had yet appeared , that the streets were unsafe , that no man’s 
house or life was worth an horn’s purchase, that the public con- 
sternation was increasing eveiy moment , and that many families 
had already fled the city One fellow who wore the popular colour, 
damned them for not having cockades m their hats, and bade them 
set a good watch to-mouow night upon their pnson doors, for the 
locks would have a stiaimng , another asked if they were fire-proof, 
that they w r alked abroad without the distinguishing mark of all good 
and tiue men , and a third w r ho lode on horseback, and v r as quite 
alone, ordered them to thiow each man a shilling, 111 his hat, 
towards the support of the rioters Although they were afraid 
to refuse compliance with this demand, and w r eie much alarmed 
by these reports, they agreed, having come so fai, to go fonvaid, 
and see the real state of things with then own eyes So they 
pushed on quickei, as men do who are excited by portentous 
news , and ruminating on what they had heard, spoke little to 
each other 

It was now night, and as they came neaier to the city they had 
dismal confiimation of this intelligence m three gieat fires, all close 
together, which burnt fiercely and were gloomily reflected m the 
sky Arriving m the immediate suburbs, they found that almost 
every house had chalked upon its dooi m large characters ‘ No 
Popeiy,’ that the shops were shut, and that alarm and anxiety were 
depicted in every face they passed 
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Noting these things with a degiee of apprehension which neither 
of the three caied to~ impart, m its full extent, to his companions, 
they came to a turnpike-gate, which was shut They weie passing 
through the turnstile on the path, when a horseman rode up from 
London at a haid gallop, and called to the toll-keeper m a voice of 
great agitation, to open quickly m the name of God 

The adjuration was so earnest and “ehement, that the man, with 
a lantern in his hand, came running out — toll-keeper though he 
was — and was about to throw the gate open, when happening 
to look behind him, he exclaimed, 4 Good Heaven, what’s that » 
Another fire » ’ 

At this, the three turned their heads, and saw r m the distance — 
straight m the direction whence they had come — a broad sheet 
of flame, casting a threatening light upon the clouds, which 
glimmered as though the conflagration w r ere behind them, and 
show ed like a w rathful sunset 

£ My mind misgrves me,’ said the horseman, 4 or I know from 
what far building those flames come Don’t stand aghast, my good 
fellow Open the gate 1 ’ 

4 Six,’ cried the man, lading his hand upon his horse’s bridle as he 
let him through 4 I know you now, sir, be advised by me , do not 
go on I saw them pass, and know what kind of men they aie 
You will be murdered ’ 

4 So be it ' ’ said the horseman, looking intently towards the fiie, 
and not at him who spoke 

4 But, sir — sir,’ cried the man, grasping at his rem more tightly 
yet, 4 if you do go on, w T ear the blue riband Heie, sir,’ he added, 
taking one from his ow T n hat, 4 it’s necessity, not choice, that makes 
me w ear it , it’s love of life and home, sir Wear it for this one 
night, sir , only for this one night ’ 

4 Do 1 ’ cried the three friends, piessmg round his horse 4 Mr 
Haredale — w r orthy sir — good gentleman — pray be persuaded ’ 

4 Who’s that? ’ cried Mr Haredale, stooping down to look 4 Did 
I hear Daisy’s \01ce ? ’ 

4 You did, sir,’ cried the little man 4 Do be persuaded, sir 
This gentleman sa>s very true Your life may hang upon it ’ 

4 Aie you,’ said Mr Haredale abruptly, ‘afraid to come with me?’ 

4 1 , sir? — N-n-no ’ 

4 Put that riband m your hat If we meet the rioteis, sw r ear that 
I took you prisoner for wearing it I will tell them so with my 
own lips, for as I hope for meicy when I die, I will take no quarter 
from them, nor shall they ha\e quarter from me, if we come hand 
to hand to-niglit Up here — behind me — quick » Clasp me tight 
round the body, and fear nothing ’ 

In an instant they were uding away, at full gallop, in a dense 
cloud of dust, and speeding on, like hunters m a dream 
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It was well the good hoise knew the load he tiaveiscd, foi never 
once — no, never once m all the journey — did Mi Haiedale cast his 
eyes upon the ground, or turn them, for 5.11 instant, fiom the light 
towards which they sped so madly Once he said 111 a low voice 
4 It ts my house,’ but that w as the only time he spoke When they 
came to dark and doubtful places, he never foigot to put his hand 
upon the little man to hold'him moie secuiely m his seat, but he 
kept his head erect and his eyes fixed on the fire, then, and always 
The road was dangerous enough, foi they w ent the nearest w ay — • 
headlong — far from the highway — by lonely lanes and paths, where 
waggon-wheels had worn deep ruts, where hedge and ditch hemmed 
m the nairow stnp of ground, and tall trees, arching oveihead, 
made it profoundly dark But on, on, on, with neither stop nor 
stumble, till they reached the Maypole^door, and could plainly see 
that the fire began to fade, as if foi \yant of fuel 

c Down — for one moment — for but one moment,’ said Mr Haic- 
dale, helping Daisy to the ground, and following himself 4 Willet — 
Willet — where aie my niece and servants — Willet 1 ’ 

Crying to him distiactedly, he rushed into the bai — The landlord 
bound and fastened to his chair, the place dismantled, shipped, 
and pulled about his ears , — nobody could have taken sheltei here 
He was a stiong man, accustomed to lestrain himself, and 
suppress his stiong emotions, but this preparation for what was 
to follow — though he had seen that fire burning, and knew that his 
house must be lazed to the ground — was more than he could r b ear 
He covered his face with his hands for a moment, and turned av*ay 
his head 

£ Johnny, Johnny,’ said Solomon — and the simple-hearted fellow 
cried outright, and wiung his hands — 4 Oh dear old Johnny, heie’s 
a change t That the Maypole bar should come to this, and we 
should live to see it » The old Wairen too, Johnny—Mr Haredale 
* — oh, Johnny, what a piteous sight this is ' ’ 

Pointing to Mr Haiedale as he said these woids, little Solomon 
Daisy put his elbows on the back of Mr Willet’s chan, and fairly 
blubbered on his shouldei 

While Solomon was speaking, old John sat, mute as a stock-fish, 
staring at him with an unearthly glaie, and displaying, by eveiy 
possible symptom, entire and complete unconsciousness But when 
Solomon was silent again, John followed, with his gieat round eyes, 
the direction of his looks, and did appeal to have some damning 
distant notion that somebody had come to see him 

4 You know us, don’t you, Johnny?’ said the little clerk, rapping 
himself on the breast 4 Daisy, you know — Chigwell Chuich — bell- 
ringer — little desk on Sundays — eh, Johnny?’ 

Mr Willet reflected for a few moments, and then muttered, as it 
were mechanically 4 Let us smg to the praise and glory pf — ’ 
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‘Yes, to be suie,’ cried the little man, hastily , ‘that’s it — that’s 
me, Johnny You’ie all right now, an’t you? Say you’ie all right, 
Johnny ’ 

‘All right?’ pondeied Mi Willet, as if that weie a mattei 
entnely between himself and his conscience r All right? Ah 1 5 

‘ They haven’t been misusing you with sticks, 01 pokeis, 01 any 
other blunt instruments — have they, Johnny?’ asked Solomon, 
with a very anxious glance at Mi Willet’s head ‘ They didn’t 
beat you, did they ? ’ 

John knitted Ins brow r , looked downwaids, as if he weie mentally 
engaged m some arithmetical calculation , then upwards, as if the 
total would not come at his call, then at Solomon Daisy, fiom his 
eyebiow to his shoe-buckle, then veiy slowly round the bai 
And then a great, round, leaden-looking, and not at all transpaient 
tear, came rolling out of each eye, and he said, as he shook his 
head 

‘ If they’d only had the goodness to murder me, I’d hav e thanked 
’em kindly ’ 

‘ No, no, no, don’t say that, Johnny,’ vhmipeied his little friend 
‘ It’s very, very bad, but not quite so bad as that No, no ! ’ 

‘ Look’ee heie, sir” cued John, turning his rueful e)es on Mr 
Haredale, who had dropped on one knee, and was hastily beginning 
to untie his bonds ‘ Look’ee here, sir 1 The \ ery May pole — the 
old dumb Maypole— stares in at the winder, as if it said, “John 
Willet* John Willet, let’s go and pitch ouisehes m the mghest pool 
of water as is deep enough to hold us , for our day is o\ er ' ” ’ 

‘Don’t, Johnny, don’t,’ cried his friend no less affected with 
this mournful effort of Mr Willet’s imagination, than by the 
sepulchral tone m which he had spoken of the Maypole ‘ Please 
don’t, Johnny ' ’ 

‘ Your loss is great, and your misfortune a hea\y one,’ said Mi 
Haiedale, looking restlessly towards the door ‘and this is not a 
time to comfoit you If it were, I am m no condition to do so 
Before I leave you, tell me one thing, and try to tell me plaml} , I 
implore you Have you seen, 01 heaid of Emma? ’ 

‘ No 1 ’ said Mr Willet 

‘ Nor any one but these bloodhounds ? ’ 

‘ No i ’ 

‘ They rode away, I trust m Hea\en, before these dieadful scenes 
began,’ said Mr Haredale, who, between his agitation, his eager- 
ness to mount his horse again, and the dextent) With which the 
cords were tied, had scaicely yet undone one knot ‘A knife, 
Daisy 1 ’ 

‘You didn’t,’ said John, looking about, as though he had lost his 
pocket-handkerchief, or some such slight aiticle — ‘either of you 
gentlemen — see a — a coffin anywheres, did you?’ 
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* Willet ' ’ cried Mr Haredale Solomon dropped the knife, and 
instantly becoming limp from head to foot, exclaimed ‘ Good 
gracious 1 ’ 

4 — Because,’ said John, not at all regarding them, £ a dead man 
called a little time dgo, on his way yonder I could have told you 
what name was on the plate, if he had brought his coffin with him, 
and left it behind If he cbdn’t, it don’t signify ’ 

His landlord, who had listened to these words with breathless 
attention, started that moment to his feet, and, without a word, 
drew Solomon Daisy to the door, mounted his horse, took him up 
behind again, and flew rather than galloped towards the pile of 
rums, which that day’s sun had shone upon, a stately house Mr 
Willet staled after them, listened, looked down upon himself to 
make quite sure that he was still unbound, and, without any mani- 
festation of impatience, disappointment, or surprise, gently i elapsed 
into the condition from which he had so imperfectly recovered 
Mi Haredale tied his horse to the trunk of a tree, and grasping 
his companion’s arm, stole softly along the footpath, and into what 
had been the garden of his house He stopped for an instant to 
look upon its smoking walls, and at the stars that shone through 
roof and floor upon the heap of crumbling ashes Solomon glanced 
timidly in his face, but his lips were tightly pressed togethei, a 
resolute and stern expression sat upon his brow r , and not a teai, a 
look, or gestuie indicating grief, escaped him 

He diew his sword , felt for a moment in his breast, as though 
he carried othei arms about him , then grasping Solomon "by the 
wrist again, went with a cautious step all round the house He 
looked into every doorway and gap m the w r all, letraced his steps 
at every rustling of the air among the leaves , and searched m every 
shadowed nook wuth outstretched hands Thus they made the 
circuit of the building but they returned to the spot fiom which 
they had set out, without encountering any human being, or finding 
the least trace of any concealed shaggier 

After a short pause, Mr Haredale shouted twice or thrice 
Then cried aloud, ‘ Is there any one m hiding here, w r ho knows my 
voice ' There is nothing to fear now If any of my people aie 
near, I entieat them to answer 1 ’ He called them all byname, 
his voice was echoed m many mournful tones , then all was silent 
as before 

They were standing near the foot of the tunet, wdiere the alarm- 
bell hung The fire had raged there, and the floors had been sawn, 
and hewn, and beaten down, besides It was open to the night, 
but a part of the staircase still remained, winding upwaid from a 
great mound of dust and cmdeis Fragments of the jagged and 
broken steps offered an insecure and giddy footing here alid there, 
and then were lost again, behind protruding angles of the wall, or 
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m the deep shadows cast upon it by othei portions of the rum , for 
by this time the moon had risen, and shone brightly 

As they stood heie, listening to the echoes as they died away, 
and hoping m Vain to hear a voice they knew, some of the ashes 
m this turret slipped and rolled down Staitlcd by the least noise 
m that melancholy place, Solomon looked up m his companion’s 
face, and saw that he had turned tow aids the spot, and that he 
watched and listened keenly 

He co\eied the little man’s mouth with his hand, and looked 
again Instantly, with kindling eyes, he bade him on his life keep 
still, and neither speak nor move Then holding his breath, and 
stooping down, he stole into the tuiret, with his drawn sword m 
his hand, and disappeared 

Terrified to be left there Joy himself, under such desolate cir- 
cumstances, and after all he had seen and heard that night, 
Solomon would have followed, out there had been something in 
Mr Haredale’s manner and his look, the recollection of which held 
him spell-bound He stood looted to the spot, and scarcely 
■venturing to breathe, looked up with mingled fear and wonder 
Again the ashes slipped and rolled — very, veiy softly — again — 
and then again, as though they crumbled underneath the tiead of 
a stealthy foot And now a figure was dimly visible, climbing 
veiy softly , and often stopping to look down, now it pursued its 
difficult way , and now it was hidden fiom the \iew again 

It emerged once more, into the shadowy and uncertain light — 
higher now, but not much, for the wa\ was steep and toilsome, and 
its progiess \ery slow What phantom of the brain did he puisue, 
and why did he look down so constantly He knew he was alone? 
Suiely his mind was not affected by that night’s loss and agony 
He was not about to throw himself headlong from the summit of 
the tottering wall Solomon turned sick, and clasped his hands 
His limbs trembled beneath him, and a cold sweat broke out upon 
his pallid face 

If he complied with Mr Haredale’s last injunction now, it was 
because he had not the powei to speak 01 move He strained his 
gaze, and fixed it on a patch of moonlight, into which, if he 
continued to ascend, he must soon emerge "U hen he appeared 
there, he would try to call to him 

Again the ashes slipped and crumbled, some stones rolled down, 
and fell with a dull, heavy sound upon the ground below He kept 
his eyes upon the piece of moonlight The figuie was coming on 
for its shadow was ahead) thrown upon the wall Now it appealed 
— and now looked round at him — and now — 

The honor-stricken cluk uttued a stream that pierced the an, 
and ci ice? ‘ The ghost f The ghost 1 ’ 

Long befoie the echo of his ciy had died away, another form 



You, whose hands are led with my brother’s blood, and that of his 
faithful servant, shed to conceal your own atiocious guilt — You, 
Rudge, double muideier and monster, I arrest you m the name of 
God, who has deliveied you into my hands No Though you had 
the strength of twenty men,’ he added, as the muiderer wnthed and 
struggled, ‘ you could not escape me or loosen my grasp to-night 1 ’ 
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CHAPTER LVII 

Barnybv, armed as we have seen, continued to pace up and down 
bcfoie the stable-dooi , glad to be alone again, and heartily rejoicing 
in the unaccustomed silence and tianquilht} After the whirl ol 
noise and not m which the last two days had been passed, the 
pleasuies of solitude and peace weie enhanced a thousandfold He 
felt quite happy , and as he leaned upon his staff and mused, a 
blight smile overspread his face, and none but cheeiful visions 
floated into Ins biam 

Had he no thought of hei^ whose sole delight he was, and whom 
he had unconsciously plunged m such bitter soirow and such deep 
affliction? Oh, )es She was“at the heaxt of all his cheerful hopes 
and proud reflections It was she whom all this honour and 
distinction were to gladden, the joy and profit were for hei 'What 
dehght it gave hei to heai of the biavei} of her pool boy 1 Ah > 
He would have known that, without Hugh’s tellmg him And what 
a piccious thing it was to know she lived so happil}, and heard With 
so much pride (he pictured to himself her look when the} told hei) 
drat he was m such high esteem bold among the boldest, and 
tiusted before them all And when these fia>s were ovei, and the 
good lord had conqueied his enemies, and the} weie all at peace 
again" and he and she were lich, what happiness they would have 
m talking of these troubled times when he w as a great soldier and 
w hen the} sat alone together in the tianquil tw llight, and she had no 
longei reason to be anxious for the morrow, what pleasure would he 
have m the reflection that this was his doing — Ins — poor foolish 
Barnaby’s, and m patting her on the cheek, and sajing with a 
meny laugh, ‘Am I silly now, mother — am I silly now ?’ 

With a lighter heart and step, and eyes the brighter for the happy 
tear that dimmed them foi a moment, Bamab} resumed his walk 3 
and singing gaily to himself, kept guard upon his quiet post 

His comrade Grip, the paitner of his watch, though fond of 
basking m the sunshine, piefeired to-daj to walk about the stable , 
having a great deal to do m the way of scattenng the straw, hiding 
under it such small articles as had been casually left about, and 
haunting Hugh’s bed, to which he seemed to have taken a par- 
ticular attachment Sometimes Bamab} looked m and called 
him, and then he came hopping out, but he meiely did this as a 
concession to his mastei’s wcikness, and soon letumed again to his 
own giave puisuits peering into the stiaw with his bill, and rapidly 
coveting up the place, as if, Midas-like, he were whispering secrets 
to the earth and burying them, constantly bus} mg himself upon 
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the sly , and affecting, whenever Baxnaby came past, to look up m 
the clouds and have nothing whatever on his mind m shoit, 
conducting himself, m many respects, a more /ban usually 
thoughtful, deep, and mysterious manner • 

As the day crept on, Barn'aby, who had no dnections foibidding 
him to eat and drink upon his post, but had been, on the contraiy, 
supplied with a bottle of beef and a basket of provisions, determined 
to bieak his fast, which he had not done since morning To this 
end, he sat down on the ground before the door, and putting his 
staff across his knees in case of alarm or surprise, summoned Grip 
to dinner 

This call, the bird obeyed with great alacrity , crying, as he sidled 
up to his master, 1 I’m a devil, I’m a Polly, I’m a kettle, I’m a 
Piotestant, No Popery t ’ Having learnt this lattei sentiment fiom 
the gentiy among whom he had lived of late, he delivered it with 
uncommon emphasis 

i Well said, Grip!’ cried his master, as he fed him with the 
daintiest bits £ Well said, old boy > * 

£ Never say die, bow wow wow, keep up youi spmts, Gup Gup 
Gup, Holloa 1 We’ll all have tea, I’m a Piotestant kettle, No 
Popery ' ’ cried the raven 

£ Goidon for ever, Grip t ’ cried Bamaby 

The raven, placing his he?d upon the giound, looked at his 
master sidewa>s, as though he would have said, £ Say that again 1 ’ 
Perfectly understanding his desire, Barnaby lepeated the phi£,se a 
great many times The bud listened with piofound attention , 
sometimes lepeating the popular cry m a low voice, as if to compaie 
the two, and tiy if it would at all help him to this new accomplish- 
ment , sometimes flapping his wungs, or barking , and sometimes 
in a kind of despeiation drawing a multitude of corks, with extra- 
oidmary viciousness 

Barnaby w r as so intent upon his favourite, that he was not at fii st 
aware of the approach of two persons on horseback, w r ho were ndmg 
at a foot-pace, and coming stiaight towaicls his post When he 
peiceived them, howevei, which he did when they weie within some 
fifty yaids of him, he jumped hastily up, and ordering Gup within 
doois, stood with both hands oil his staff, waiting until he should 
know whether they weie hiends oi foes 

He had hardly done so, w r hen he observed that those who 
advanced weie a gentleman and his servant, almost at the same 
moment he recognised Loid George Goidon, befoie whom he 
stood uncovered, with his e}es turned towaids the ground 

£ Good day 1 ’ said Lord George, not reining m his hoise until he 
was close beside him £ Well 1 ’ 

‘ All quiet, sir, all safe 1 ’ cried Bamaby £ The rest are away — 
the} went by that path — that one* A giand paity i ’ 
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4 Ay?’ said Loid Geoige, looking thoughtfully at him 4 And 
you?’ 

4 Oh * Thfy left me here to watch— to mount guaid — to keep 
e\eiythmg secuie till they come back I’ll do it, su, foi }om sake 
You’re a good gentleman , a kind gentleman — ay, you aie There 
are many against }ou, but well be a match for them, never 
feai ! ’ 

4 What’s that ? ’ said Loid Geoige — pointing to the raven who was 
peeping out of the stable-dooi — but still looking thoughtfully, and 
m some peiplexity, it seemed, at Bamaby 

4 Why, don’t you know* ’ retorted Bamaby, with a wondering 
laugh 4 Not know what he is * A bird, to be suie My bird — my 
fnend — Gup ’ 

4 A devil, a kettle, a Grip, a Polly, a Piotestant, no Popery 
cried the raven 

4 Though, indeed,’ added Bamaby, la}ing his hand upon the neck 
of Lord George’s hoise, and speaking softly 4 }0u had good reason 
to ask me what he is, for sometimes it puzzles me — and I am used 
to him — to think he’s only a bud He’s my brother, Grip is — 
alwa)S with me — always talking — always meir} — eh, Grip? ’ 

The laven answered b} an affectionate croak, and hopping on his 
master’s arm, which he held dowmvard for that purpose, submitted 
with an air of perfect indifference to be fondled, and turned his 
lestless, cunous e}e, now upon Lord Geoige, and now upon his 
man 

Lord George, biting his nails in a discomfited mannei, legaided 
Barnab) for some time in silence, then beckoning to his seivant, 
said 

4 Come hither, John ’ 

John Grueby touched his hat, and came 

£ Have >ou ever seen this young man befoie ?’ his mastei asked 
in a low voice 

4 Twice, my lord, 5 said John 4 1 see him m a ciowd last night 
and Saturday ’ 

4 Did — did it seem to }ou that his manner was at all wild or 
strange?’ Loid George demanded, faltering 

£ Mad,’ said John, with emphatic brevity 

£ And why do >ou thmk him mad, sir ? ’ said his master, speaking 
m a peevish tone 4 Don’t use that word too fieel) 4 Why do }ou 
think him mad ? ’ 

4 My loid,’ John Grueby answeied, 4 look at his diess, look at 
his eyes, look at his restless way, heai him ciy 4 No Popery * ’ 
Mad, my loid ’ 

4 So because one man diesses unlike another,’ letumed Ins angry 
master, glancing at himself, 4 and happens to differ from other men 
m his carriage and manner, and to advocate a great cause which 

% i> 
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the conupt and lirehgious desex t, he is to be accounted mad, 
is he ? ’ 

4 Staik, staling, laving, loaung mad, r my loid,y Returned the 
unmoved John r 

4 Do you say this to my face ?’ cried his master, turning sharply 
upon him 

£ To any man, my loid, who asks me/ answered John 
£ Mr Gashford, I find, was light,’ said Loid George, 4 1 thought 
him piejudiced, though I ought to have known a man like him 
bettei than to have supposed it possible ' ’ 

4 1 shall nevei have Mi Gashfoid’s good woid, my lord,’ replied 
John, touching his hat lespectfully, 4 and I don’t covet it ’ 

4 You aie an ill-conditioned, most ungrateful fellow,’ said Lord 
Geoige 4 a spy, foi anything I know Mr Gashfoid is perfectly 
coirect, as I might have felt convinced he was I have done wiong 
to letam you m my seivice It is a tacit msult to him as my choice 
and confidential friend to do so, lemembeimg the cause you sided 
with, on the day he was maligned at Westminster. You will leave 
me to-night — nay, as soon as we reach home The soonei the 
bettei 5 

4 If it comes to that, I say so too, my lord Let Mr Gashford 
have his will As to my being a spy, my loid, you know me better 
than to believe it, I am sine I don’t know much about causes 
My cause is the cause of one man against two hundied, and I hope 
it always will be ’ r 

4 You have said quite enough,’ letumed Lord Geoige, motioning 
him to go hack 4 1 desne to heai no moic ’ 

4 If you’ll let me have another Avoid, my loid,’ letumed John 
Grueby, 4 I’d give this silly fellow a caution not to stay heie by 
himself The pioclamation is m a good many hands already, and 
it’s well known that he w r as concerned m the business it i elates to 
He had better get to a place of safety if he can, poor creature ’ 

4 You hear what this man says?’ cued Loid George, addressing 
Bainaby, who had looked on and wondeied v T hile this dialogue 
passed 4 He thinks you may be afiaid to lemain upon your post, 
and are kept heie peihaps against youi will What do you 
say ? ’ 

4 1 think, young man,’ said John, m explanation, 4 that the soldiers 
may turn out and take you , and that if they do, you will ceitamly 
be hung by the neck till you’ie dead — dead — dead And I think you 
had better go fiom here, as fast as you can 4 That’s what / think ’ 
4 He’s a coward, Grip, a cow aid ! ’ cued Barnaby, putting the 
raven on the ground, and shouldeung his staff 4 Let them come 1 
Goidon for ever t Let them come ' ’ 

4 Ay i ’ said Lord Geoige, 4 let them ’ Let us see who will venture 
to attack a power like ours , the solemn league of a whole people 
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Tim a madman * You have said well, very well I am proud to 
be the leader of such men as y ou ’ 

Barnaby’s 1 eait swelled within his bosom as he heaid these words 
He took Lord George’s hand and carried it to. his lips, patted his 
horse’s ciest, as if the affection and admuation he had conceived 
foi the man extended to the animal he rode , then unfurling his 
flag, and proudly waving it, resumed his pacing up and down 

Lord George, with a kindling eye and glowing cheek, took off 
his hat, and flourishing it above his head, bade him exultmgly 
Faiewell 1 — then cantered off at a brisk pace, after glancing angrily 
round to see that his servant followed Honest John set spurs to 
his horse and lode after his master, but not before he had again 
warned Barnaby to letreat, with many significant gestures, which 
indeed he continued to make, and Barnaby to resist until the 
windings of the road concealed them fiom each othei’s view 

Left to himself again with a still higher sense of the impoitance 
of his post, and stimulated to enthusiasm by the special notice and 
encouragement of his leadei, Barnaby w r alked to and fio m a 
delicious trance rather than as a waking man The sunshine which 
pi evaded around was m his mind He had but one desire 
ungiatified If she could only see him now 1 

The da} wore on, its heat was gently giving place to the cool 
of evening, a light wind sprung up, fanning Irs long hair, and 
making the bannei rustle pleasantly above his head There was 
a freedom and freshness m the sound and m the time, which chimed 
exactl} with his mood He was happier than ever 

He was leaning on his staff looking towards the declining sun, and 
reflecting with a smile that he stood sentinel at that moment over 
buried gold, when Lao or three figures appeared in the distance, 
making towards the house at a rapid pace, and motioning with their 
hands as though they urged its inmates to retreat fiom some approach- 
ing danger As they drew nearer, they became more earnest in then 
gestures, and they were no sooner within hearing, than the fore- 
most among them cried that the soldiers weie coming up 

At these woids, Barnaby furled his flag, and tied it round the 
pole His heart beat high while he did so, but he had no more 
feai 01 thought of retreating than the pole itself The fnendly 
stragglers hurried past him, after giving him notice of his dangei, 
and quickly passed into the house, where the utmost confusion 
immediately piev ailed As those within hastily closed the windows 
and the doors, they urged him by looks and signs to fly without 
loss of time, and called to him many times to do so , but he only 
shook his head indignantly m answer, and stood the firmei on his 
post finding that he v\as not to be persuaded, they took care of 
themselves, and leaving the place with only one old woman in it a 
speedily withdrew*. 
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As yet there had been no symptom of the news having any better 
foundation than in the fears of those who brought it, but The Boot 
had not been deseited five minutes, wher there appeared, coming 
acioss the fields, a jDody of men who, it was easy co see, by the 
glitter of their arms and ornaments m the sun, and by their orderly 
and regular mode of advancing — for they came on as one man— 
w ere soldiers In a very little time, Barnaby knew that they were 
a strong detachment of the Foot Guards, having along with them 
two gentlemen in private clothes, and a small party of Hoise , the 
latter brought up the rear, and were not m number more than six 
01 eight 

They advanced steadily, neither quickening their pace as they 
came nearer, nor laismg any ciy, nor showing the least emotion or 
anxiety Though this was a matter oficourse in the case of legular 
troops, e\en to Barnaby, theie was something particularly impressive 
and disconcerting in it to one accustomed to the noise and tumult 
of an undisciplined mob Foi all that, he stood his ground not a 
whit the less lesolutely, and looked on undismayed 

Presently, they maiched into the yard, and halted The com- 
manding- officer despatched a messenger to the horsemen, one of 
whom came riding back Some words passed between them, and 
they glanced at Barnaby, who well remembered the man he had 
unhoised at Westminster, and saw him now before his eyes The 
man being speedily dismissed, saluted, and rode back to his comrades, 
who were drawn up apart at a short distance r 

The officer then ga\e the word to prime and load The heavy 
ringing of the musket-stocks upon the ground, and the sharp and 
lapid rattling of the lamrods m then barrels, w r ere a land of relief 
to Barnab}, deadly though he knew the purpoit of such sounds to 
be When this was done, other commands were given, and the 
soldiers instantaneously formed in single file all round the house 
and stables , completely encircling them m eveiy part, at a distance, 
perhaps, of some half-dozen y aids , at least that seemed m Bamaby’s 
eyes to be about the space left between himself and those who 
confionted him The horsemen remained drawn up by themselves 
as before 

The two gentlemen m private clothes who had kept aloof, now 
rode foiw r ard, one on either side the officer The proclamation 
having been produced and lead by one of them, the officer called 
on Barnab} to surrendei 

He made no answ r er, but stepping within the dooi, before which 
he had kept guard, held his pole crosswise to protect it In the 
midst of a profound silence, he was again called upon to yield 

Still he offered no reply Indeed he had enough to do, to run 
his eye backward and forward along the half-dozen men who 
immediately fronted him, and settle hurriedly within himself at 
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which of them he would strike first, when they pressed on him 
He caught the eye of one m the centre, and resolved to hew that 
fellow down, though he died foi it 

Again there was a dead silence, and again the same voice called 
upon him to deliver himself up 

Ne\t moment he was back m the stable, dealing blows about 
him like a madman Two of the men lay stretched at his feet 
the one he had marked, dropped first — he had a thought for that, 
even m the hot blood and hurry of the struggle Another blow — 
another t Down, mastered, wounded m the bieast by a heavy blow 



fiom the butt-end of a gun (he saw the weapon m the act of falling) 
— bieathless — and a pnsonei 

An exclamation of surpnse from the officer recalled him, m some 
degiee, to himself He looked round Grip, after working m secret 
all the afternoon, and with redoubled vigour while ever) body's 
attention w r as distracted, had plucked away the straw from Hugh’s 
bed, and turned up the loose ground with his iron bill The hole 
had been recklessly filled to the brim, and was merely sprinkled 
with earth Golden cups, spoons, candlesticks, coined guineas — all 
the riches were levealed 

They brought spades and a sack, dug up everything that was 
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hidden there, and carried away more than two men could lift 
They handcuffed him and bound his arms, searched him, and took 
away all he had Nobody questioned or leproached hi 3 n, or seemed 
to have much cunosity about him r ihe two men h, had stunned 
were carried off by then companions m the same busmess-like way 
m which eveiythmg else was done Finally, he was left under a 
guaid of four soldiers with fEed bayonets, while the officer directed 
m person the search of the house and the other buildings connected 
with it 

This was soon completed The soldieis formed again in the 
yaid , he was marched out, with his guard about him , and ordered 
to fall m, where a space was left The others closed up all lound, 
and so they moved away, with the pnsoner m the centie 

When they came into the stieets, fce felt he was a sight; and 
looking up as they passed quickly along, could see people running 
to the windows a little too late, and throwing up the sashes to look 
after him Sometimes he met a staling face beyond the heads 
about him, or under the arms of his conductors, 01 peering down 
upon him fiom a waggon top or coach-bo\, but this was all he saw, 
being surrounded by so many men The veiy noises of the sheets 
seemed muffled and subdued 3 and the air came stale and hot upon 
him, like the sickly breath of an oven 

Tiamp, tramp Tiamp, tramp Heads erect, shoulders square, 
every man stepping in exact time — all so orderly and legulai — 
nobody looking at him — nobody seeming conscious of his presence, 
— he could hardly believe he was a Prisoner But at the woid, 
though only thought, not spoken, he felt the handcuffs galling his 
w lists, the coid piessmg his aims to his sides the loaded guns 
le\elled at his head, and those cold, bright, sharp, shining points 
turned towaids him the mere looking down at which, now that 
he was bound and helpless, made the warm current of his life 
run cold 


CHAPTER LVIII 

They were not long m leaching the banacks, for the officer who 
commanded the party was desirous to avoid rousing the people by 
the display of military foice m the streets, and was humanely anxious 
to give as little oppoitumty as possible for any attempt at rescue, 
knowing that it must lead to bloodshed and loss of life, and that if 
the civil authorities by whom he was accompanied, empow ered him 
to order his men to fire, many innocent persons would probably 
tall, whom curiosity or idleness had atti acted to the spot He 
therefore led the party briskly on, avoiding with a merciful prudence 
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the moie public and ciowded thoioughfares, and pmsuing those 
'which he deemed least likely to be infested by disoiderly peisons 
This wise proceeding not only enabled them to gain then quarteis 
without any nteuuption, but completely baffled a body of noteis 
who had assembled in one of the mam sheets, through which it 
was consideied certain they would pass, andw r ho remained gatheied 
togethei foi the puipose of leleasmg the pnsoncr fiom their hands, 
long after they had deposited him m a place of secuntv, closed 
the barrack-gates, and set a double guaid at every entiance for its 
bettei piotection 

Aimed at this place, poor Bamaby was maichcd into a stone- 
floored room, wheie there was a eery powerful smell of tobacco, a 
stiong thoiough diaught of an, and a great wooden bedstead, large 
enough foi a scoie of men ^Seveiai soldiers in undress weie loung- 
ing about, 01 eating fiom tin cans, military accoutiements dangled 
on iow^s of pegs along the whitewashed wall, and some half-dozen 
men lay fast asleep upon then backs, snoring 111 conceit After 
remaining heie just long enough to note these things, he was 
maiched out again, and coirve)ed acioss the paiade-giound to 
another poition of the building 

Peihaps a man never sees so much at a glance as when he is in 
a situation of extiemitv The chances are a hundred to one, that 
if Bamaby had lounged m at the gate to look about him, he would 
have lounged out again with a aery impel feet idea of the place, and 
would have lemembered very little about it But as he was taken 
handcuffed acioss the gravelled area, nothing escaped his notice 
The diy, arid look of the dusty square, and ot the baie buck build- 
ing, the clothes hanging at some of the windows, and the men in 
their shirt-sleeves and braces, lolling w ith half then bodies out of 
the others , the gieen sun-blinds at the officers’ quarters, and the 
little scanty tiees m front, the diummer-bojs practising m a distant 
court-yaid, the men at drill on the paiade, the two soldiers earn- 
ing a basket between them, who winked to each othti as he went 
by, and slily pointed to then throats, the spiuce Seijeant who 
hurried past with a cane in his hand, and undei his aim a clasped 
book with a v ellum cover, the fellows m the ground-flooi rooms, 
furbishing and brushing up their different articles of diess, who 
stopped to look at him, and whose voices as they spoke togethei 
echoed loudly through the empty galleries and passages, — every- 
thing, down to the stand of muskets befoie the guard-house, and 
the drum with a pipe-clayed belt attached, m one coinci, impiessed 
itself upon his obseivation, as though he had noticed them m the 
same place a hundred times, or had been a whole day among them, 
in place of one brief hurried minute 

He *vvas taken into a small pa\ed back yaid, and there they 
opened a great dooi, plated with iron, and pierced some five feet 
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above the ground with a few holes to let m air and light Into this 
dungeon he was walked straightway , and having locked him up 
there, and placed a sentiy ovei him, they Rft him to hi^meditations 
The cell, 01 black hole, for it had those words painted on the 
dooi, was very dark, 'and having xecently accommodated a drunken 
desertei, by no means clean Bamaby felt his way to some stiaw 
at the farther end, and looking towards the door, tried to accustom 
himself to the gloom, which, coming fiom the bright sunshine out 
of doors, was not an easy task 

Iheie was a kind of portico or colonnade outside, and this 
obstructed even the little light that at the best could have found its 
way through the small apertuies in the door The footsteps of the 
sentinel echoed monotonously as he paced its stone pavement to 
and fro (reminding Bamaby of the w-atch he had so lately kept 
himself), and as he passed and repassed the dooi, he made the 
cell for an instant so black by the interposition of his body, that his 
going away again seemed like the appearance of a new ray of light, 
and w r as quite a circumstance to look for 

When the prisoner had sat some time upon the ground, gazing at 
the chinks, and listening to the advancing and receding footsteps 
of his guard, the man stood still upon his post Barnaby, quite 
unable to think, or to speculate on what would be done with him, 
had been lulled into a kind of doze by his regular pace, but his 
stopping loused him, and then he became aware that two men 
w r ere m conversation under the colonnade, and very near the^door 
of his cell 

How long they had been talking there, he could not tell, for he 
had fallen into an unconsciousness of his real position, and when 
the footsteps ceased, was answering aloud some question which 
seemed to have been put to him by Hugh m the stable, though of 
the fancied purpoit, either of question or reply, notwithstanding 
that he awoke with the latter on his lips, he had no recollection 
whatevei The first words that reached his ears, weie these 

4 Why is he brought heie then, if he has to be taken away again 
so soon ? ’ 

c Why where would you have him go 1 Damme, he’s not as safe 
anywhere as among the king’s troops, is he ? What would you do 
with him? Would you hand him ovei to a pack of cowaidly 
civilians, that shake m then shoes till they wear the soles out, with 
trembling at the threats of the lagamuffins he belongs to ? ’ 

4 That’s true enough ’ 

c True enough > — I’ll tell you what I wish, Tom Green, that 1 
w r as a commissioned instead of a non-commissioned officer, and 
that I had the command of two companies — only two companies — ' 
of my own regiment Call me out to stop these riots — give "me the 
needful authority, and half-a-dozen rounds of ball cartndge — ’ 
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Ay t ’ said the other voice 4 That’s all very well, but they won’t 
give the needful authority If the magistrate won’t give the woid, 
what’s the o hcer to do ^ ’ 

Not very \ ell knowing, as it seemed, how to overcome this 
difficulty, the other man contented himseli with damning the 
magistrates 

4 With all my heart,’ said his fnend ~ 

£ Where’s the use of a magistrate ^ ’ returned the othei voice 
4 What’s a magistrate m this case, but an impertinent, unnecessary, 
unconstitutional sort of interference ? Here’s a proclamation 
Here’s a man refeired to in that proclamation Here’s proof 
against him, and a witness on the spot Damme f Take him out 
and shoot him, sir Who wants a magistrate ? ’ 

4 When does he go before Sir John Fielding?’ asked the man 
who had spoken first 

4 To-night at eight o’clock,’ returned the other 4 Mark what 
follows The magistrate commits him to Newgate Our people 
take him to Newgate The rioters pelt oui people Our people 
retne befoie the noteis Stones aie thrown, insults aie ofteied, 
not a shot’s hied W hy ? Because of the magistrates Damn the 
magistiates ' ’ 

When he had m some degree relieved his mind by cursing the 
magistiates in various other foims of speech, the man was silent, 
save for a low giowlmg, still having reference to those authorities, 
which fiom time to time escaped him 

Barnaby, who had wit enough to know that this conversation 
concerned, and very nearly concerned, himself, remained perfectly 
quiet until they ceased to speak, when he groped his way to the 
door, and peeping through the air-holes, tried to make out what 
kind of men they were, to whom he had been listening 

The one who condemned the civil power in such strong terms, 
was a serjeant — engaged just then, as the streaming ribands m his 
cap announced, on the recruiting service He stood leaning side- 
wavs against a pillar nearly opposite the door, and as he growled 
to himself, drew figures on the pavement with his cane The other 
man had his back towards the dungeon, and Barnaby could only 
see his form To judge from that, he was a gallant, manly , hand- 
some fellow, but he had lost his left arm It had been taken oft 
between the elbow and the shoulder, and his empty coat-sleeve 
hung across his breast 

It was probably this cncumstance which gave him an interest 
beyond any that his companion could boast of, and attracted 
Barnaby’s attention There was something soldieily m his bearing, 
and he wore a jaunty cap and jacket Perhaps he had been in the 
service*at one time or othei If he had, it could not have been 
very long ago, for he was but a young fellow now 
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£ Well, well,* he said thoughtfully , £ let the fault be where it may, 
it makes a man soi rowful to come back to old England, and see 
her m this condition ’ / 

£ I suppose the pigs will join ’em next? said the /eijeant, with 
an impiecation on the rioters, £ now that the birds have set ’em the 
example ’ 

£ The buds t ’ lepeated Tom Green, 

£ Ah — birds,’ said the seijeant testily ; c that’s English, an’t it?’ 

£ I don’t know what you mean ’ 

£ Go to the guard-house, and see You’ll find a bud there, that’s 
got their ciy as pat as any of ’em, and bawls “ No Popery,” like a 
man — or like a devil, as he says he is I shouldn’t wonder The 
devil’s loose m London somewheie Damme if I wouldn’t twist his 
neck round, on the chance, if I had my jn ay ’ 

The young man had taken two or thiee steps away, as if to 
go and see this creature, when heSvas arrested by the voice of 
Barnaby 

£ It’s mine,’ he called out, half laughing and half weeping — £ my 
pet, my friend Grip Ha ha ha t Don’t hurt him, he has done no 
harm I taught him , it’s my fault Let me have him, if you please 
He’s the only friend I have left now He’ll not dance, or talk, or 
whistle foi you, I know , but he will for me, because he knows me 
and loves me — though you wouldn’t think it — very well You 
wouldn’t huit a bud, I’m suie You’re a brave soldier, sn, and 
wouldn’t harm a woman or a child — no, no, noi a poor bud, I’m 
certain ’ 

This lattei adjuration was addressed to the serjeant, whom 
Barnaby judged from his led coat to be high in office, and able 
to seal Grip’s destiny by a woid But that gentleman, m reply, 
surlily damned him for a thief and lebel as he was, and with many 
disinterested imprecations on his own eyes, livei, blood, and bod}, 
assured him that if it rested with him to decide, he w r ould put a 
final stopper on the bird, and his mastei too 

£ You talk boldly to a caged man,’ said Barnaby, in anger £ If 
I w r as on the other side of the dooi and there w r eie none to pait 
us, you’d change your note — ay, you may toss your head — you 
would 1 Kill the bud — do Kill anything you can, and so revenge 
yourself on those who with then bare hands untied could do as 
much to you ' ’ 

Having vented his defiance, he flung himself mto the furthest 
coiner of his pnson, and muttering, £ Good-bye, Gup — good-bye, 
dear old Gup 1 ’ shed teais foi the fiist time since he had been 
taken captive 3 and hid his face m the straw 

He had had some fancy at first, that the one-aimed man would 
help him, or would give him a kind word in answei He* hardly 
knew why, but he hoped and thought so The young fellow had 
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stopped when he called out, and checking himself m the \eiy act 
of turning round, stood listening to eveiy word he said Perhaps 
he bui r t Lis feeble trust v on this , perhaps on his being 3 oung, and 
having a and honest mannei How r ever that might be, he 

built on sand The other went away dne^tly he had finished 
speaking, and neithei answered him, nor leturned No mattei 
They weie all against him heie he might have known as much 
Good-bye, old Grip, good-bye » 

Aftei some time, they came and unlocked the door, and called to 
him to come out He rose directly, and complied, for he would 
not have them think he w T as subdued or frightened He walked out 
like a man, and looked from face to face 

None of them returned his gaze or seemed to notice it They 
maiched him back to the parade by the way they had brought him, 
and there they halted, among a body of soldieis, at least twice as 
numerous as that which had taken him pnsonei m the afternoon 
The officer he had seen befoie, bade him m a few r brief words lake 
notice that if he attempted to escape, no matter how fa\ ourable a 
chance he might suppose he had, ceitam of the men had orders 
to fire upon him, that moment Then they closed round him as 
before, and maiched him oft again 

In the same unbioken older the} armed at Bow-street, followed 
and beset on all sides by a ciowd which was continually mci easing 
Here he w T as placed before a blind gentleman, and asked if he 
wished to say anything Not he ^hat had he got to tell them ? 
After a very little talking, which he was careless of and quite 
indifferent to, they told him he was to go to Newgate, and took 
him aw ay 

He went out into the street, so sui rounded and hemmed m on 
every side by soldiers, that he could see nothing , but he knew 
there was a great crowd of people, b\ the murmur, and that they 
were not friendly to the soldieis, was soon rendeied evident by 
their yells and hisses How often and how eagerl} he listened foi 
the voice of Hugh » No There was not a \01ce he knew' among 
them all Was Hugh a prisoner too > Was theie no hope ! 

As they came nearer and neaier to the prison, the hootmgs of 
the people giew more \10lent, stones w r ere tin own, and eveiy now' 
and then, a rush was made against the soldiers, which they staggeied 
under One of them, close before him, smarting undei a blow 
upon the temple, le\elled his musket, but the officer struck it 
upwards with his sw r ord, and ordered him on peril of his life to 
desist This was the last thing he saw T with any distinctness, for 
dnectly afterwards he was tossed about, and beaten to and fio, as 
though m a tempestuous sea But go wheie he would, there were 
the saifie guards about him Twice or thrice he was thrown down, 
and so were they , but e\en then, he could not elude their vigilance 
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for a moment They were up again, and had closed about hinl, 
before he, with his wrists so tightly bound, could scramble to his 
feet Fenced m, thus, he felt himself hoisted to the /op of a low 
flight of steps, and then for a moment he caught a glimpse of the 
fighting m the crowd, and of a few led coats sprinkled together, 



here and theie, struggling to lejom then fellows Next moment, 
everything was dark and gloomy, and he was standing in the prison 
lobby , the centre of a group of men 

A smith was speedily m attendance, who riveted upon him a set 
of heavy irons Stumbling on as well as he could, beneath the 
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unusual buiden of these fetters, he was conducted to a strong stone 
cell, where, fastening the door with locks, and bolts, and chains, 
they left hih, well secured, having first, unseen by him, thrust m 
Grip, who, w|h his head drooping and his deep black plumes lough 
and rumpled, appeared to comprehend and 1 6 partake, his master’s 
fallen fortunes 


CHAPTER LIX 

It is necessaiy at this juncture to return to Hugh, who, having, as 
we ha\e seen, called to the rioters to disperse from about the 
Warren, and meet again as usual, glided back into the daikness 
from which he had emerged, and leappeared no more that night 
He paused m the copse which sheltered him from the obseiv ation 
of his mad companions, and waited to asceitun whether they drew 
off at his bidding, or still lmgeied and called to him to join them 
Some few , he saw , w ere indisposed to go aw a) w ithout him, and 
made towards the spot where he stood concealed as though they 
were about to follow in his footsteps, and urge him to come bach, 
but these men, being in their turn called to b} their friends, and m 
truth not gieatly caring to ventme into the dark parts of the giounds, 
where they might be easily sui prised and taken, if any of the neigh- 
bouis or ictameis of the famil) were watching them fiom among 
the tiees, soon abandoned the idea, and hastily assembling such 
men as they found of then mind at the moment, straggled off 
When he was satisfied that the gieat mass of the insurgents were 
imitating this example, and that the ground was rapidly clearing, 
he plunged into the thickest portion of the little w ood , and, crash- 
ing the branches as he went, made straight towards a distant light 
guided by that, and by the sullen glow of the fire behind him 
As he drew neaier and neaier to the twinkling beacon towaids 
which he bent his course, the xed glare of a few toiches began to 
leveal itself, and the voices of men speaking together m a subdued 
tone bioke the silence which, save for a distant shouting now and 
then, already prevailed At length he cleared the wood, and, 
springing across a ditch, stood m a daik lane, wheic a small body 
of ill-looking vagabonds, whom he had left theie some twenty 
minutes before, waited his coming with impatience 

They were gathered round an old post-chaise or chariot, duven 
by one of themselves, who sat postilion-w lse upon the near horse 
The blinds were drawn up, and Mr Tappertit and Dennis kept 
guard !it the two windows The former assumed the command of 
the party ; for he challenged Hugh as he advanced towards them, 
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and when he did so, those who were resting on the ground about 
the carriage rose to their feet and clustered round him* 

4 Well 1 ’ said Simon, m a low voice , 4 is*all right ? ’ L f 
£ Right enough/ replied Hugh, in the same tone A They’ie dis- 
pcismg now — had begun before I came away ’ 

4 And is the coast clear ? 7 

‘Clear enough before our* men, I take it/ said Hugh ‘Theie 
aie not many who, knowing of their woik ovei yonder, will want to 
meddle^ with ’em to-night — Who’s got some dunk heie? ’ 

Everybody had some plunder from the cellar , half-a-dozen flasks 
and bottles were offered dnectly He selected the largest, and 
putting it to his mouth, sent the wine gurgling down his throat 
Having emptied it, he thiew it down, and sti etched out his hand 
foi another, which he emptied likewise*at a draught Another was 
given him, and this he half emptied tpo Reserving w hat remained 
to finish with, he asked 

* Have you got anything to eat, any of you^ I’m as lavenous as 
a hungiy wolf Which of you was in the larder — come ? ’ 

4 1 was, bi other/ said Dennis, pulling off his hat, and fumbling m 
the ciown 4 There’s a mattei of cold venison pasty somewhere or 
anothei heie, if that’ll do ’ 

4 Do t ’ cued Hugh, seating himself on the pathway Bung it 
out t Quick f Show a light here, and gather lound • Let me sup 
m state, my lads * Ha ha ha > ’ 

Entenng into his boisterous humour, for they all had chunk 
deeply, and weie as wild as he, they crowded about him, while two 
of then number who had toiches, held them up, one on eithei side 
of him, that his banquet might not be despatched m the daik Mi 
Dennis, having by this time succeeded in extricating from his hat a 
great mass of pasty, which had been wedged m so tightly that it 
was not easily got out, put it before him , and Hugh, having bonowed 
a notched and jagged knife from one of the company, fell to woik 
upon it vigoiously 

4 1 should recommend you to swallow a little fiie every day, about 
an horn afore dinner, brothei/ said Dennis, aftei a pause 4 It 
seems to agice with you, and to stimulate your appetite’ 

Hugh looked at him, and at the blackened faces by which he was 
suiiounded, and, stopping for a moment to flourish his knife above 
his head, answered with a loai of laughter 

4 Keep order, theie, will you^’ said Simon Tappeitit 
4 Why, isn’t a man allowed to regale himself, noble captain/ 
retorted his lieutenant, parting the men who stood between them, 
with his knife, that he might see him,- — 4 to regale himself a little 
bit aftei such work as mine ? What a haid captain ? What a strict 
captain ! What a tyrannical captain ! Ha ha ha > ’ 

4 1 wish one of you fellers would hold a bottle to his mouth to 
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keep him quiet/ said Simon, c unless you w ant the military to be 
dow n upon us 5 

‘AndwKk if they a^ down upon us 1 ’ retoited Hugh ‘Who 
cares ? llh^’s afraid? Let ’em come, I say, let ’em come The 
moie, the merrier Give me hold Bamaby at m> side, and wetno 
will settle the military, without troubling any of }ou Barnaby’s the 
man foi the militaiy Barnab}’s health ’ 

But as the majority of those present were by no means anxious 
for a second engagement that night, being already weary and 
exhausted, they sided with Mr Tappertit, and pressed him to make 
haste with his supper, foi they had already delayed too long 
Knowing, even m the height of his frenzy, that they incurred great 
danger by hngeimg so near the scene of the late outrages, Hugh 
made an end of his meal without more remonstrance, and using, 
stepped up to Mi Tappertit, and smote him on the back 

‘ Now then,’ he cried, ‘ I’m ready There aie bia\e buds inside 
this cage, eh ? Delicate buds, — tender, loung, little do\es I 
coged ’em — I caged ’em — one more peep 1 ’ 

He thiust the little man aside as he spoke, and mounting on the 
steps, which w r ere half let down, pulled down the blind by force, and 
staled into the chaise like an ogre into his laidei 

‘ Ha ha ha 1 and did }0u scratch, and pinch, and stiuggle, pietty 
nnstiess? ’ he cried, as he grasped a little hand that sought m vain 
to fiee itself from his gup ‘you, so bright-eyed, and cherry -lipped, 
and -daintily made ? But I lo\e you better foi it, mistress Ay, 1 
do You should stab me and welcome, so that it pleased }oa, and 
you had to cure me afterwards I kwe to see you proud and scorn- 
ful It makes you handsomer than ever, and who so handsome as 
you at any time, my prett) one 1 ’ 

‘Come 1 ’ said Mr Tappeitit, who had waited during this speech 
with considerable impatience ‘Theie’s enough of that Come 
down ’ 

The little hand seconded this admonition by thrusting Hugh’s 
great head away with all its force, and drawing up the blind, amidst 
his noisy laughter, and \ows that he must ha\e another look, for 
the last glimpse of that sweet face had pioxoked him past all bear- 
ing Howe%ei, as the suppressed impatience ol the pait) now 
bioke out into open muimurs, he abandoned this design, and taking 
his seat upon the bar, contented himself with tapping at the fiont 
windows of the carnage, and trying to steal a glance inside , Mr 
Tappertit, mounting the steps and hanging on b> the door, issued 
his directions to the druei w r ith a commanding \01ce and attitude , 
the rest got up behind, 01 ran b> the side of the carnage, as they 
could , some, m imitation of Hugh, endea\ouied to see the face he 
had praised so highly, and w ere reminded of their impertinence by 
hints fion; the cudgel of Mi Tappertit Thus they pursued their 
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journey by circuitous and winding roads , preserving, except when 
they halted to take breath, or to quanel about the best way of 
reaching London, pretty good ordei and tolerable silerLe 

In the mean time, Dolly — beautiful, bewitching, captivating little 
Dolly — her hair dishevelled, her diess torn, hei daik eyelashes vet 



with tears, her bosom heaving — her face, now pale with fear, now 
crimsoned with indignation — her ivhole self a bundled times moie 
beautiful m this heightened aspect than ever she had been before — 
vainly stiove to comfort Emma Haredale, and to impart to her the 
consolation of which she stood m so much need herself The 
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soldieis were suie to come, they must be rescued , it would be 
impossible tq convey them through the stieets of London when they 
set the thre^ * of their guards at defiance, and shrieked to the 
passengeis foi help If they d’d this when they came into the moie 
frequented wa)s, she was certain — she was quite certain — they must 
be released So poor Dolly said, and so poor Dolly tiled to 
think, but the invariable conclusion of all such arguments was, that 
Doll) buist into tears, cued, as she wiung her hands, what would 
the) do 01 think, or w ho w ould comfort them, at home, at the Golden 
Key , and sobbed most piteousl) 

Miss Haredale, whose feelings weie usuall) of a quieter kind than 
Doll)’s, and not so much upon the surface, was dreadfull) alaimed, 
and indeed had onl) just lecovered from a swoon She was veiy 
pale, and the hand which Dolly held was quite cold , but she bade 
her, nevertheless, remember that, under Providence, much must 
depend upon their ow n discretion , that if they remained quiet and 
lulled the vigilance of the ruffians into whose hands they had fallen, 
the chances of then being able to procui e assistance when they 
reached the town, were veiy much increased, that unless society 
were quite unhinged, that pursuit must be immediatel) commenced , 
and that her uncle, she might be suie, would never rest until he had 
found them out and lescued them But as she said these lattei 
woids, the idea that he had fallen in a geneial massacre of the 
Catholics that night — no vei) wild or improbable supposition after 
what they had seen and undergone — struck hei dumb, and, lost m 
the hoirors they had witnessed, and those they might be )et 
reserved for, she sat incapable of thought, or speech, or outward 
show of grief as rigid, and almost as white and cold, as maible 
Oh, how man) , many times, in that long ride did Dolly think of 
her old lover, — pooi, fond, slighted Joe 1 How many, many times, 
did she recall that night when she ran into his arms from the ver) 
man now T projecting his hateful gaze into the daikness where she 
sat, and leering thiough the glass m monstrous admiration > And 
when she thought of Joe, and what a brave fellow he was, and how 
he would have rode boldl) up, and dashed m among these villains 
now, )es, though the) weie double the numbti — and heie ^he 
clenched hei little hand, and piessed htr foot upon the giound — 
the pride she felt tor a moment m having won hia heait, tided m a 
burst of tears, and she sobbed more bitterl) than ever 

As the night wore on, and they piocceded b) wa)s which weie 
quite unknown to them — for they could recognise none of the 
objects of which the) sometimes caught a hurned glimpse — their 
feais mci eased noi weie thev without good foundation , it was not 
difficult foi two beautiful voung women to find, m their being borne 
they kneV not whithei bv a band of danng villnns who e)ed them 
as some among these fellows did, reasons foi the worst alarm. 

2 E 
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When they at last enteied London, by a suburb with which they 
were wholly unacquainted, it was past midnight, and the streets were 
dark and empty Nor was this the worst, ioi the callage stopping 
m a lonely spot, Hugh suddenly opened the door, jumped m, and 
took his seat between them 

It was in vam they cried for help He put his aim about the 
neck of each, and sw ore to stifle them with kisses if they were not 
as silent as the grave 

4 1 come heie to keep you quiet/ he said, 4 and that’s the means I 
shall take So don’t be quiet, pietty mistresses — make a noise — do 
— and I shall like it all the bettei ’ 

They were proceeding at a rapid pace, and apparently with fewei 
attendants than before, though it was so dark (the torches being 
extinguished) that this was mere conjecture They shrunk from his 
touch, each into the faithest corner; of the carnage , but shnnk as 
Dolly would, his arm encircled her waist, and held hei fast She 
neither cried nor spoke, foi teiror and disgust deprived her of the 
power , but she plucked at his hand as though she would die m the 
efFoit to disengage herself, and crouching on the ground, with her 
head aveited and held down, lepelled him with a strength she 
wondered at as much as he The carnage stopped again 

4 Lift this one out/ said Hugh to the man who opened the door, 
as he took Miss Haredale’s hand, and felt how heavily it fell 4 She’s 
fainted ’ 

4 So much the better/ growled Dennis— it was that amiable gentle- 
man 4 She’s quiet I always like ’em to faint, unless they’ie very 
tender and composed ’ 

£ Can you take hei by youiself ? ’ asked Hugh 

4 1 don’t know till I try I ought to be able to , I’ve lifted up a 
good many m my time/ said the hangman c Up then ! She’s no 
small weight, brother, none oi these here fine gals aie Up again 1 
Now we have hei ’ 

Having by this time hoisted the young lady into his arms, he 
staggered off with his buiden 

4 Look ye, pietty bird,’ said Hugh, di awing Dolly towaids him 
4 Remember what I told you — a kiss for every cry Scream, if you 
love me, darling Scream once, mistress Pretty nnstiess, only 
once, if you love me ’ 

Thrusting his face away with all her force, and holding down her 
head, Dolly submitted to be earned out of the chaise, and borne 
aftei Miss Haiedale into a misciable cottage, wheie Hugh, after 
hugging her to his breast, stt hei gently down upon the floor 

Poor Dolly ! Do what she would, she only looked the better for 
it, and tempted them the moie When her eyes flashed angnly, and 
her ripe lips slightly parted, to give her rapid bieathing vent, who 
could resist it ? When she wept and sobbed as though her heart 
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v 011 Id break, and bemoaned her miseries in the sweetest voice that 
ever fell upqn a listener’s ear, who could be insensible to the little 
winning petashness wh^h now and then displayed itself, even m 
the smcenty ~>nd earnestness of her griefs When, forgetful for a 
moment of herself, as she w r as now, she fell on her knees beside hei 
friend, and bent over hei, and laid her cheek to hers, and put her 
aims about her, what mortal eyes comd have avoided wandeung to 
the delicate bodice, the stieannng hair, the neglected diess, the 
pei feet abandonment and unconsciousness of the blooming little 
beauty? Who could look on and see her lavish caresses and 
endeaiments, and not desire to be in Emma Haiedale’s place, to 
be either her 01 Dolly, either the hugging or the hugged? Not 
Hugh Not Dennis 

£ I tell you what it is, young women,’ said Mr Dennis, £ I an’t 
much of a ladys man ni} self nor am I a party m the present 
business fuithei than lending a willing hand to my friends but if I 
see much more of this heie sort of thing, I shall become a principal 
instead of a accessory I tell you candid ’ 

£ Why have you brought us here?’ said Emma £ Are we to be 
murdered ? ’ 

c Murdered 1 ’ cued Dennis, sitting down upon a stool, and 
regarding her with gieat favom £ Wh\, my deal, who’d murder 
sich chickabiddies as you? If >011 was to ask me, now, whether 
you w r as brought here to be mamed, there might be something m it ’ 

And here he exchanged a grin with Hugh, who iemo\ed his e}es 
fiom Dolly for the purpose 

£ No, no,’ said Dennis, ‘there’ll be no murdering, my pets 
Nothing of that soit Quite the contrairy ’ 

£ You aie an older man than }our companion, sir,’ said Emma, 
trembling £ Have y ou no pity for us ? Do you not consider that 
w e are w omen ? ’ 

£ I do indeed, my dear,’ letoi ted Dennis £ It would be \ery 
hard not to, with tw r o such specimens afore my e)es Ha ha * Oh 
yes, I consider that We all considei that, miss ’ 

He shook his head waggishly, leeied at Hugh again, and laughed 
very much, as if he had said a noble thing, and lather thought he 
w r as coming out 

£ There’ll be no muidenng, my deal Not a bit on it I tell y ou 
what though, bi other,’ said Dennis, cocking his hat for the con- 
venience of scutching his head, and looking gta\ely at Hugh, £ ifs 
worthy of notice, as a pi oof of the amazing equalness and dignity of 
oui law, that it don’t make no distinction between men and women 
I\e heeid the judge say, sometimes, to a highwayman or house- 
breaker as had tied the ladies neck and heels — you’ll excuse me 
making' •mention of it, my darlings— and put ’em in a cellar, that he 
showed no consideration to women Now I $a\ that there judge 
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didn’t know his business, bi other , and that if I had been that theie 
highwayman or housebi eaker, I should have made ansy^ei “What 
aie you talking of, my lord ? I showed *he women much con- 
sideration as the law docs, and what more would you have me do ? ” 
If you was to count up m the newspapers the number of females as 
have been worked off in this here city alone, m the last ten year/ 
said Mr Dennis thoughtfully, “ you’d be sui prised at the total — • 
quite amazed, you would Theie’s a dignified and equal thing , a 
beautiful thing * But we’ve no secunty for its lasting Now that 
they’ve begun to favour these heie Papists, I shouldn’t wonder if 
they went and altered even that , one of these clays Upon my soul, 
I shouldn’t ’ 

The subject, peihaps from being of too exclusive and professional 
a nature, failed to mteiest Hugh as much as his fnend had antici- 
pated But he had no time to pursue it, foi at this cusis Mi 
Tapper tit entered piecipitately , at sight of whom Dolly uttered a 
scream of joy, and fanly thiew herself into his aims 

4 1 knew it, I was sure of it ! ’ cried Dolly ‘ My dear fathei’s 
at the door Thank God, thank God t Bless you, Sim Heaven 
bless you for this ! ’ 

Simon Tappertit, who had at first implicitly believed that the 
locksmith’s daughter, unable any longer to suppress her secret 
passion foi himself, was about to give it full vent m its intensity, 
and to deckle that she was his foi ever, looked extremely foolish 
when she said these words , — the more so, as they were received 
by Hugh and Dennis with a loud laugh, which made her draw 
back, and rcgaid him with a fixed and earnest look 

‘Miss Haicdale/ said Sim, aftei a very awkwaid silence, ‘ I hope 
you’re as comfortable as cncumstances will permit of Dolly 
Vaiden, my dailing — my own, my lovely one — I hopejjw’;*? pretty 
comfortable likewise ’ 

Pooi little Dolly 1 She saw how it was , hid her face m her 
hands , and sobbed moie bitterly than evei 

4 You meet m me, Miss V ,’ said Simon, laying his hand upon his 
bieast, 4 not a ’pi entice, not a woikman, not a slave, not the victim 
of your fathei’s tyrannical behavioui, but the leader of a great 
people, the captain of a noble band, in which these gentlemen are, 
as I may say, corpoials and serjeants You behold in me, not a 
private individual, but a public charactei , not a mendei of locks, 
but a healer of the wounds of his unhappy country Dolly V, 
sweet Dolly V , for how many years have I looked foiwaid to this 
pigsent meeting* Foi how many years his it been my intention 
to exalt and ennoble you * I ledcem it Behold m me, your 
husband Yes, beautiful Dolly — chumei — enslaver-— S lappertit 
is all your own * ’ 

As he said these woids he advanced tow aids her Dolly retreated 
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till she could go no farther, and then sank down upon the floor 
Thinking it^ei> possible that this might be maiden modesty, Simon 
essayed to laise her on which Dolly, goaded to desperation, 
wound her hands in his hm, and ciying out amidst hei tears that 
he was a dreadful little w ictch, and always had been, shook, and 



pulled, and beat him, until he was fain to call for help most 
lustily Hugh had ne^er admned hei bait so much as at that 
moment 

‘ She*s in an excited state to-night,’ said Simon, as he smoothed 
his rumpled featheis, ‘and don’t know when she’s well off Let 
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hei be by heiself till to-monow, and that’ll bung her down a little 
Carry her into the next house * ’ ^ 

Hugh had her m his aims directly «Tt might be that Mr 
Tappertit’s heait was really softened by her distiess, m it might be 
that he felt it m some degree indecorous that his intended bride 
should be smuggling in the grasp of anothei man He commanded 
him, on second thoughts, to put hei down again, and looked 
moodily on as she flew to Miss Haredale’s side, and clinging to her 
dress, hid her flushed face in its folds 

‘They shall remain heie together till to-morrow,’ said Simon, 
who had now quite recovered his dignity — c till to-monow Come 
away i ’ 

‘ Ay i 5 cried Hugh 5 Come away, captain Ha ha ha 1 ’ 

‘What are you laughing at?’ demanded Simon sternly 
‘Nothing, captain, nothing,’ Hugh rejoined, and as he spoke, 
and clapped his hand upon the shouldei of the little man, he 
laughed again, for some unknown reason, with tenfold violence 
Mr Tappertit surveyed him from head to foot with lofty scorn 
(this only made him laugh the more), and tinning to the pusoners, 
said 

‘You’ll take notice, ladies, that this place is well watched on 
every side, and that the least noise is certain to be attended with 
unpleasant consequences You’ll hear — both of you — moie of our 
intentions to-morrow In the mean time, don’t show youi selves at 
the window, or appeal to any of the people you may see pass it, 
foi if you do, it’ll be known directly that you come from a Catholic 
house, and all the exeitions our men can make, may not be able to 
save your lives ’ 

With this last caution, which was tiue enough, he turned to the 
door, followed by Hugh and Dennis They paused for a moment, 
going out, to look at them clasped m each other’s arms, and then 
left the cottage, fastening the door, and setting a good watch upon 
it, and indeed all lound the house 

‘ I say,’ growled Dennis, as they walked in company, ‘ that’s a 
dainty pair Muster Gashfoid’s one is as handsome as the 
other, eh ? ’ 

‘ Hush t ’ said Hugh, hastily ‘ Don’t you mention names It’s 
a bad habit ’ 

c I wouldn’t like to be him, then (as you don’t like names), when 
he breaks it out to hei , that’s all,’ said Dennis £ She’s one of 
them fine, black-eyed, proud gals, as I wouldn’t trust at such times 
with a knife too near ’em I’ve seen some of that sort, afoie now 
I recollect one that was worked off, many year ago — and there wxis 
a gentleman m that case too — that says to me, with her lip a 
trembling, but her hand as steady as ever I see one , ££ Dennis, I’m 
near my end, but if I had a daggei m these fingeis, and he was 
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within my leach, I’d strike him dead afore me,” — ah, she did — - 
and she’d h^ve done it too 1 ’ 

‘ Strike who dead ? ’ d °manded Hugh. 

‘HowshouM I know, brother ? ’ answeied Dennis ‘ She never 
said , not she ’ 

Hugh looked, for a moment, as though he would have made 
some further inquiry into this incoherent recollection , but Simon 
Tappeitit, who had been meditating deeply, gave his thoughts a 
new direction 

‘Hugh” said Sim ‘You have done well to-day You shall 
be rewarded So have }ou, Dennis — There’s no joung woman 
you want to carry off, is there ? ’ 

‘ N — no,’ returned that gentleman, stroking his gnzzly beard, 
which was some two inches k)ng ‘ None 111 paitilder, I think ’ 

‘Very good,’ said Sim, ‘then we’ll find some othei way of 
making it up to }-ou As to you, old boy’ — he turned to Hugh — 
‘you shall have Miggs (her that I promised jou, you know) within 
three days Mmd I pass m> w ord for it ’ 

Hugh thanked him heartily , and as he did so, his laughing fit 
returned with such violence that he was obliged to hold his side 
with one hand, and to lean with the other on the shoulder of his 
small captain, without whose support he would certainly have rolled 
upon the ground 


CHAPTER LX 

The three woithies turned their faces tow aids The Boot, with the 
intention of passing the night in that place of rendezvous, and of 
seeking the repose they so much needed m the shelter of their old 
den , for now that the mischief and destruction they had purposed 
were achieved, and their prisoners were safely bestowed for the 
night, the> began to be conscious of exhaustion, and to feel the 
wasting effects of the madness which had led to such deploiable 
results 

Notwithstanding the lassitude and fatigue which oppressed him 
now, m common with his two companions, and indeed w ith all w ho 
had taken an active share in that night’s work, Hugh’s boisterous 
merriment broke out afresh whenever he looked at Simon lappertit, 
and vented itself — much to that gentleman’s indignation — in such 
shouts of laughter as bade fair to bring the w atch upon them, and 
involve them m a skirmish, to which m their present worn-out 
condition they might prove by no means equal Even Mr Dennis, 
who was not at all particular on the score of gravit} 01 dignity, and 
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who had a gieat relish for his y oung friend’s eccentnc h amours, 
took occasion to remonstrate with him on this imprudent behaviour, 
which he held to be a species of suicide* tantamount to a man’s 
woikmg himself off without being overtaken by the lc$v, than which 
he could imagine nothing more ndiculous or impertinent 

Not abating one jot of his noisy ninth for these remonstrances, 
Hugh reeled along between them, having an aim of each, until they 
hove m sight of The Boot, and were within a held 01 two of that 
convenient tavern He happened by gieat good luck to have roaied 
and shouted himself into silence by this time They -were pioceed- 
mg onwaid without noise, when a scout who had been creeping 
about the ditches all night, to warn any stragglers fiom encioachmg 
fuithei on what was now such dangerous giound, peeped cautiously 
fiom his hiding-place, and called to them to stop 
‘ Stop 1 and why ? 7 said Hugh 

Because (the scout leplied) the house was filled with constables 
and soldieis , having been surprised that afternoon 1 he inmates 
had fled or been taken into custody, he could not say which He 
had pi evented a gieat many people from approaching nearer, and 
he believed they had gone to the maikets and such places to pass 
the night He had seen the distant fires, but they weie all out now 
He had heard the people who passed and repassed, speaking of 
them too, and could lepoit that the prevailing opinion was one of 
appiehension and dismay He had not heaid a woicl of Barniby 
* — didn’t even know his name — but it had been said m his he^img 
that some man had been taken and earned off to Newgate 
Whcthei this was true oi false, he could not affirm 

The tin ce took counsel togethei, on heanng this, and debated 
what it might be best to do Hugh, deeming it possible that 
Bamaby was m the hands oi the soldieis, and at that moment 
under detention at r lhe Boot, was for advancing stealthily, and 
filing the house , but his companions, who objected to such lash 
measures unless they had a ciowd at then backs, represented that 
if Barnaby w r ere taken he had assuredly been removed to a strongei 
prison, they would never have di earned, he said, of keeping him 
all night m a place so weak and open to attack Yielding to this 
reasoning, and to then peisuasions, Hugh consented to turn hack 
and to repair to Fleet Maiket, for which place, it seemed, a few of 
their boldest associates had shaped their couise, on leceivmg the 
same intelligence 

Feeling their stiength lecruited and their spirits loused, now that 
there was a new necessity for action, they burned away quite forget 
ful of the fatigue under which they had been sinking but a few 
minutes before , and soon arrived at then new place of destination 
Fleet Market, at that time, was a long irregular row of wooden 
sheds ana pent-houses, occup}ing the centre of what is now called 
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Famngdon-stieet They were jumbled together m a most unsightly 
fashion, m t]ae middle of the road, to the gieat obstruction of the 
thoroughfare and the announce of passengers, who were fain to 
make their way, as they best could, among carts, baskets, barrow s, 
trucks, casks, oulks, and benches, and to jostle with porteis, huck 
sters, waggoners, and a motley crowd of bu)er%, sellus, pickpockets, 
vagrants, and idlers The an was perfumed with the stench ot 
lotten leases and faded fruit, the refuse of the butchers’ stalls, and 
ofUl and garbage of a hundred kinds It was indispensable to 
most public conveniences m those days, that they should be public 
nuisances likewise , and Fleet Market maintained the principle to 
admiration 

To this place, peihaps because its sheds and baskets weie a 
tolerable substitute for bed%, or perhaps because it afforded the 
means of a hasty barricade in case of need, many of the noteis had 
stiaggled, not only that night, but for two or three nights before 
It was now bioad day, but the morning being cold, a gioup of them 
were gathered round a fire in a public-house, drinking hot purl, and 
smoking pipes, and planning new schemes for to-monow 

Hugh and his two friends being known to most of these nun, 
were leceived with Signal marks of approbation, and inducted into 
the most honourable seats The room-dooi was closed and fastened 
to keep intruders at a distance, and then they proceeded to ex- 
change new s 

‘The soldiers have taken possession of The Boot, I heai, J said 
Hugh £ Who know s an) thing about it ? * 

Several cued that they did, but the majorit) of the companj 
having been engaged m the assault upon the Wairen, and all present 
having been concerned m one 01 other of the night’s expeditions, it 
proved that they knew no more than Hugh himself, having been 
merely warned by each other, or by the scout, and know mg nothing 
of their own knowledge 

£ We left a man on guard there to-da}/ said Hugh, looking round 
him, £ who is not here You know who it is — Bainaby, who brought 
the soldier down, at Westminster Has an) man seen or heaul of 
him ? ’ 

They shook their heads, and murmured an answer m the negative, 
as each man looked lound and appealed to his fellow , when a noise 
was heaid without, and a man was heard to sa) that he wanted 
Hugh — that he must see Hugh 

£ He is but one man,’ cued Hugh to those who kept the door, 
£ let him come m ’ 

£ A) , a) ' ’ muttered the others £ Let him come in Let him 
come m 5 

rhe*door was accoidmgl> unlocked and opened A one-armed 
man, with his head and face tied up with a bloody cloth, as though 
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he had been severely beaten, his clothes torn, and his remaining 
hand giaspmg a thick stick, lushed m among them, an^i panting for 
bieath, demanded which was Hugh r 

4 Here he is,’ replied the person he niquiied for f £ I am Hugh 
What do you want with me ? ’ 

4 1 have a message foi you,’ said the man 4 You know one 
Barnaby ’ 

4 What of him ? Did he send the message ? ’ 

4 Yes He’s taken He’s m one of the strong cells m Newgate 
He defended himself as well as he could, but was overpowered by 
numbeis That’s his message ’ 

4 When did you see him ? ’ asked Hugh, hastily 
4 On his way to prison, wheie he was taken by a party of soldiers 
They took a by-road, and not the one- we expected I was one of 
the few who tried to lescue him, an<J he called to me, and told me 
to tell Hugh wheie he was We made a good struggle, though it 
failed Look here * ’ 

He pointed to his diess and to his bandaged head, and still 
panting for breath, glanced round the loom, then faced towards 
Hugh again 

4 1 know you by sight, 7 he said, 4 for I was m the crowd on Friday, 
and on Saturday, and yesteiday, but I didn’t know youi name. 
You’re a bold fellow, I know So is he He fought Lke a lion to- 
night, but it was of no use I did my best, considering that I want 

this limb ’ r 

Agam he glanced inquisitively round the room — oi seemed to do 
so, for his face was nearly hidden by the bandage — and again facing 
sharply towards Hugh, grasped his stick as if he half expected to 
be set upon, and stood on the defensive 

If he had any such appiehension, however, he was speedily re- 
assured by the demeanour of all present None thought of the 
bearer of the tidings He was lost m the news he hi ought Oaths, 
threats, and execiations, were vented on all sides Some cried that 
if they bore this tamely, another day would see them all in jail , 
some, that they should have rescued the other pnsoners, and this 
would not have happened One man cried m a loud voice, 4 Who’ll 
follow me to Newgate and there was a loud shout and geneial 
rush towards the door 

But Hugh and Dennis stood with then backs against it, and kept 
them back, until the clamour had so far subsided that their voices 
could be heaid, when they called to them together that to go now, 
m broad day, would be madness , and that if they waited until night 
and ai ranged a plan of attack, they might release, not only their 
own companions, but all the pnsoners, and burn down the jail 
4 Not that jail alone,’ cued Hugh, 4 but eveiy jail in London 
They shall have no place to put their prisoneis in We’ll bum 
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them all down, make bonfiies of them e\ery one { Here 17 he 
cried, catchipg at the hangman’s hand ‘Let all who’re men here, 
join with us Shake hands upon it Barnaby out of jail, and not a 
jail left standing 1 Who joins ? 7 

Evei} man "there And they swore a great oath to lelease their 
friends from Newgate next night, to force the doors and bum the 
jail, 01 pensh 111 the fire themsehes 


CHAPTER LXI 

On that same night — events -so crowd upon each other m convulsed 
and distracted times, that more than the sharing incidents of a 
whole life often become compressed into the compass of foui-and- 
twenty hours — on that same night, Mr Haredale, having strongly 
bound his prisoner, with the assistance of the sexton, and forced 
him to mount his horse, conducted him to Chigwell, bent upon 
procuring a conveyance to London from that place, and carding 
him at once before a justice The disturbed state of the town 
would be, he knew, a sufficient reason foi demanding the murderer’s 
committal to prison before daybreak, as no man could answer foi 
the security of an} of the watch-houses or ordinary places of 
detention, and to conve> a prisoner thiough the streets when the 
mob were again abroad, would not only be a task of great danger 
and hazard, but would be to challenge an attempt at rescue 
Directing the sexton to lead the hoise, he walked close by the 
murderer’s side, and in this order they reached the village about 
the middle of the night 

The people were all awake and up, foi the} weie fearful of being 
burnt m their beds, and sought to comfoit and assure each other 
by watching m company A few of the stoutest-hearted were armed 
and gathered m a body on the green To these, who knew him 
well, Mr Haredale addressed himself, briefly narrating what had 
happened, and beseeching them to aid m corn e} mg the criminal 
to London befoie the dawn of day 

But not a man among them daied to help him b} so much as 
the motion of a finger The rioters, in their passage thiough the 
village, had menaced with their fiercest vengeance, any peison who 
should aid m extinguishing the fire, or render the least assistance 
to him, or an} Catholic whomsoevei Their threats extended to 
their lives and all they possessed r ihey weie assembled for their 
own piotection, and could not endangei themsehes by lending any 
aid to him This the} told him, not without hesitation and regret, 
as they kept aloof in the moonlight and glanced fearfully at the 
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ghostly nder, who, with his head drooping on his bieast and his 
hat slouched down upon his brow, neither moved nor poke 

Finding it impossible to peisuade them, and indeed haidly 
knowing how to do so after what they had seen of ^he fury of the 
ciowd, Mr Haiedal^ besought them that at least they would leave 
him free to act for himself, and would sufifei him to take the only 
chaise and pair of hoises that the place afforded This was not 
acceded to without some difficulty, but m the end they told him to 
do what he would, and go away from them m Heaven’s name 

Leaving the sexton at the horse’s bndle, he drew out the chaise 
with his own hands, and would have harnessed the hoises, but that 
the post-boy of the village — a soft-hearted, good-for-nothing, vaga- 
bond kind of fellow — was moved by his earnestness and passion, 
and, thi owing down a pitchfoik witn^which he was armed, swore 
that the rioters might cut him into mince-meat if they liked, but he 
would not stand by and see an honest gentleman who had done no 
wrong, reduced to such extremity, without doing what he could to 
help him Mr Haredale shook him warmly by the hand, and 
thanked him fiom his heait In five minutes’ time the chaise was 
ready, and this good scape-giace m his saddle The murdeier was 
put inside, the blinds were drawn up, the sexton took his seat upon 
the bar, Mr Haredale mounted his horse and rode close beside the 
dooi , and so they started m the dead of night, and in piofound 
silence, foi London 

The consternation w r as so extreme that even the hoises yhich 
had escaped the flames at the Warren, could find no friends to 
sheltu them They passed them on the road, browsing on the 
stunted grass, and the diner told them, that the poor beasts 
had wandered to the village first, but had been dirven away, 
lest they should bring the \engeance of the ciowd on any of the 
inhabitants 

Nor was this feeling confined to such simll places, where the 
people wtie timid, ignorant, and unprotected When they came 
neai London they met, in the giey light of morning, moie than one 
poor Catholic family who, teinfied by the threats and warnings of 
their neighbours, were quitting the city on foot, and who told them 
they could hire no cart or horse for the lemoval of their goods, and 
had been compelled to lea’ e them behind, at the mercy of the 
crowd Near Mile-end they passed a house, the mastei of which, 
a Catholic gentleman of small means, having hired a waggon to 
remove his furniture by midnight, had had it all brought down into 
the street, to wait the vehicle’s aruval, and save time m the packing 
But the man with whom he made the bargain, alarmed by the files 
that night, and by the sight of the rioters passing his door, had 
refused to keep it and the poor gentleman, with his wtfe and 
servant and then little children, were sitting ti enabling among their 
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goods m the open street, dieadmg the anrval of day and not 
knowing wh^ie to turn or what to do 

It was the same, the} heard, with the public conve}ances The 
panic was so gieat that' the mails and stagecoaches weie afraid to 
carry passengers who piofessed the obnoxious religion If the 
dnvers knew them, 01 they admitted that they held that creed, the} 
would not take them, no, though they ofteied laige sums, and 
}esterday, people had been afraid to lecognise Catholic acquaint- 
ance 111 the stieets, lest they should be maiked b} spies, and burnt 
out, as it was called, 111 consequence One mild old man — a pncst, 
whose cliapcl was destro}ed, a vciy feeble, patient, inoffensive 
creatuie — who was tiudgmg aw a}, alone, designing to walk some 
distance fiom town, and then tiy his foitune with the coaches, told 
Mi Haredale that he feare£ he might not find a magistrate who 
would have the haidihood to •commit a pnsonei to jail, on his com 
plaint But notwithstanding these discouraging accounts they went 
on, and reached the Mansion House soon after sumise 

Mi Haredale thiew himself from his hoise, but he had no need 
to knock at the door, foi it was already open, and theie stood upon 
the step a poitly old man, with a veiy red, 01 rather purple face, 
who wuth an anxious txpiession of countenance, was remonstrating 
with some unseen peisonage upstans, while the poiter essa}cd to 
close the door by degrees and get nd of him With the intense 
impatience and excitement natuial to one 111 his condition, Mr 
Haiejdale thiust himself foiward and w r as about to speak, when the 
fat old gentleman intei posed 

4 My good sir/ said he, ‘ pia} let me get an answer Ihis is the 
sixth time I have been heie I was here fi\e times }esterckn My 
house is thieatened with destiuction It is to be burned down to- 
night, and was to have been last night, but they had othci business 
on then hands Piay let me get an answei ’ 

c My good sn/ leturned Mi Haredale, shaking his head, ‘ m> 
house is burned to the giound But Heaven foibid that ^ouis 
should be Get }om answei Be bnet, m meic} to me ’ 

‘Now, you heat this, mj loid?’ — said the old gentleman, calling 
up the stairs, to where the skirt of a dressing-gow n flutteied on the 
landing-place ‘ Here is a gentleman heie, whose house was actually 
burnt down last night ’ 

c Dear me, dear me/ replied a testy voice, £ I am ver} sorr> for 
it, but w r hat am I to do ? I can’t build it up again The chief 
magistrate of the city can’t go and be a rebuilding of people’s 
houses, mv good sir Stuff and nonsense 1 ’ 

‘But the chief mngistiate of the cit> cui pievtnt peoplJs homes 
fiom haung anv need to be rebuilt, if the tlnef magistrate s a man, 
and not a dummy — cant he, m} loid ? ’ cued the old gentleman in 
a choleric maimei 
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‘Youaie disiespectable, sir,’ said the LoiS. Mayoi — c leastways, 
disrespectful I mean ’ . 

‘ Disrespectful, my lord’’ leturned the^old gentleman £ Lwas 
respectful five times yesterday I can’t be lespectful fox ever 
Men can’t stand on 'being respectful when their houses are going 
to be burnt over their heads, with them m ’em What am I to do, 
my lord? Am I to have any protection t ’ 

£ I told you yesterday, sir,’ said the Lord Mayor, £ that you might 
have an alderman in your house, if you could get one to come ’ 

£ What the devil’s the good of an alderman ? ’ returned the choleric 
old gentleman 

£ — To awe the crowd, sir,’ said the Loid Mayor 
£ Oh Loid ha’ mercy 1 ’whimpered the old gentleman, as he wiped 
his foiehead in a state of ludicrous distress, £ to think of sending an 
alderman to awe a crowd 1 Why, my lord, if they w ere even so 
many babies, fed on mothei’s milk, what do you think they’d caie 
for an aldeiman 1 Will you come ? ’ 

£ I>’ said the Lord Ma}0i, most emphatically ‘Certainly 
not ’ 

£ Then what,’ returned the old gentleman, £ what am I to do ? 
Am I a citizen of England? Am I to have the benefit of the law r s? 
Am I to have any letuin for the King’s taxes ? ’ 

£ I don’t know r , I am sure,’ said the Lord Mayor , e what a pity 
it is you’re a Catholic 1 Why couldn’t you be a Protestant, and 
then you wouldn’t have got yourself into such a mess? I’m suie I 
don’t know what’s to be done — Theie are gieat people at the 
bottom of these nots — Oh deal me, what a thing it is to be a 
public chaiacter t — You must look m again in the course of the 
day — Would a javcim-man do? — Or theie’ s Philips the constable, — 
he's disengaged, — he’s not veiy old for a man at his time of life, 
except in his legs, and if you put him up at a window he’d look 
quite young by candle-light, and might Lighten ’em very much — 
Oh dear i — well f — we’ll see about it ’ 

£ Stop ! ’ cued Mr Haiedale, pressing the dooi open as the porter 
strove to shut it, and speaking rapidly £ My Loid Mayor, I beg 
you not to go away I have a man heie, who committed a muider 
eight-and-tw enty years ago Half-a-dozen woids from me, on oath, 
will justify you m committing him to prison foi le-exannnation I 
only seek, just now r , to have him consigned to a place of safety 
The least delay may involve his being rescued by the rioters ’ 

£ Oh dear me ' ’ cried the Lord Mayor 1 God bless my soul — 
and body — oh Lor 1 — well 1 1 — theie aie great people at the bottom 
of these riots, you know — You really mustn’t ’ 

£ My lord,’ said Mr Haredale, ‘the muideied gentleman was my 
brother, I succeeded to his mhentancc , there weie not wanting 
slandeious tongues at that time, to whisper that the guilt of this 
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most foul and cruel deed was mine —mine, who loved him, as he 
knows m Heaven, dearly The time has come, after all these yeais 
of gloom and misery, feu avenging him, and bringing to light a 
crime so artful and so* devilish that it has no paiallel Every 
second’s delay'on your part loosens this man’s bloody hands again, 
and leads to his escape My lord, I chaige you hear me, and 
despatch this matter on the instant ’ 

£ Oh dear me 1 ’ cried the chief magistrate , 4 these an’t business 
horns, you know* — I wonder at you — how ungen tlemanly it is of 
you — you mustn’t — you really mustn’t — And I suppose you are a 
Catholic too > ’ 

4 I am,’ said Mr Haredale 

4 God bless my soul, I believe people turn Catholics a’ pui pose 
to vex and woint me,’ cried fjie Lord Mayor 4 1 wish you wouldn’t 
come here, they’ll be setting the Mansion House afiie next, and 
we shall have you to thank for It You must lock your prisoner up, 
sm — give him to a watchman — and — and call again at a pioper 
time Then we’ll see about it 1 ’ 

Befoie Mr Haredale could answei, the shaip closing of a door 
and diawmg of its bolts, ga\e notice that the Loid Major had 
retieated to his bedioom, and that fuither remonstrance would be 
unavailing The tw 0 clients retreated likew lse, and the porter shut 
them out into the street 

4 That’s the w ay he puts me off,’ said the old gentleman 4 1 can 
get no lediess and no help What are you going to do, sn ? ’ 

4 lo try elsewheie,’ answered Mr Haredale, who was by this 
time on hoiseback 

4 1 feel for you, I assuie >ou — and w T ell I may, foi we are in a 
common cause,’ said the old gentleman 4 1 may not ha\ e a house 
to offer you to-night , let me tender it while I can On second 
thoughts though,’ he added, putting up a pocket-book he had 
produced while speaking, 4 I’ll not give you a card, for if it was 
found upon you, it might get you into trouble Langdale — that’s 
my name — vintner and distiller — Holborn Hill — you’re heartily 
welcome, if you’ll come ’ 

Mr Haredale bowed, and rode off, close beside the chaise as 
before, determining to repair to the house of Sir John Fielding, 
who had the reputation of being a bold "and active magistrate, and 
fully resolved, m case the rioters should come upon them, to do 
execution on the muiderer with his own hands, lather than suffer 
him to be released 

They aimed at the magistrate’s dwelling, however, without 
molestation (for the mob, as we have seen, were then intent on 
deeper schemes), and knocked at the dooi As it had been pretty 
generaHy rumoured that Sir John was proscribed by the rioters, a 
body of thief-takers had been keeping watch m the house all night. 
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To one of them Mi Haredale stated his business, which appearing 
to the man of sufficient moment to variant his arousing the justice, 
procured him an immediate audience 

No time was lost m committing the murderer to Newgate , then 
a new building, recently completed at a vast expanse, and con- 
sidered to be of enormous stiength The variant being made out, 
three of the thief-takeis bound him afresh (he had been struggling, 
it seemed, m the chaise, and had loosened his manacles) , gagged 
him lest they should meet with any of the mob, and he should call 
to them foi help , and seated themselves, along with him m the 
camage r Ihese men being all well armed, made a formidable 
escort, but they diew up the blinds again, as though the carnage 
were empty, and dnected Mi Haiedale to lide forward, that he 
might not attiact attention by seeming jto belong to it 

The wisdom of this proceeding was sufficiently obvious, foi as 
they huiried thiough the city they passed among seveial gioups of 
men, who, if they had not supposed the chaise to be quite empty, 
would certainly have stopped it But those within keeping quite 
close, and the driver tairymg to be asked no questions, they reached 
the pnson without interruption, and, once there, had him out, and 
safe within its gloomy walls, m a twinkling 

With eager eyes and strained attention, Mr Haiedale saw him 
chained, and locked and baaed up m his cell Nay, when he had 
left the jail, and stood m the fiee sheet, without, he felt the non 
plates upon the doors with his hands, and drew them over the stone 
wall, to assure himself that it was leal, and to exult m its being so 
stiong, and lough, and cold It w r as not until he turned his back 
upon the jail, and glanced along the empty streets, so lifeless and 
quiet m the blight morning, that he felt the weight upon his heart , 
that he knew he w is toituied by anxiety for those he had left at 
home , and that home itself w as but another bead in the long 
rosary of his icgiets 


CHAPTER LXII 

The prisoner, left to himself, sat down upon his bedstead and 
resting his elbows on his knees, and his chm upon his hands, 
remained m that attitude foi horns It would be haid to say, of 
what nature Ins 1 ejections w r ere Ihey had no distinctness, and, 
saving foi some flashes now and then, no reference to his condition 
or the tram of circumstances by which it had been brought about 
The ciacks in the pavement of his cell, the chinks in the w ah where 
stone was joined to stone, the bars m the window, the iron ring upon 
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the flooi, — such things as these, subsiding strangely into one 
anothei, an$ awakening an indescribable kind of interest and 
amusement, engiossed his whole mind, and although at the bottom 
of his every thought there was an uneasy sense of guilt, and dread 
of death, he feft no moie than that vague consciousness of it, which 
a sleepei has of pain It pursues him thiough his dreams, gnaws 
at the heait ^of all his fancied pleasmes, robs the banquet of its 
taste, music of its sweetness, makes happiness itself unhappy, and 
yet is no bodily sensation, but a phantom without shape, or form, 01 
visible presence, pervading e\erythmg, but having no existence, 
recognisable e\er} where, but nowheie seen, or touched, or rfiet with 
face to face, until the sleep is past, and waking agony returns 
After a long time the door of his cell opened He looked up 
saw the blind man enter , and relapsed into his former position 
Guided by his bieathmg, the visitor advanced to where he sat, 
and stopping beside him, and 1 stretching out his hand to assure 
himself that he w r as right, remained, for a good space, silent 
£ This is bad, Rudge This is bad,’ he said at length 
The pusoner shuffled w ith his feet upon the ground m turning 
his body from him, but made no other answer 

c How r were you taken ?’ he asked ‘And where? You ne\er 
told me more than half your secret No matter, I know 7 it now 7 
How was it, and where, eh?’ he asked again, coming still nearer to 
him 

‘ At Chigw ell,’ said the other 
1 At Chigw T ell 1 How came you theie ? ’ 

£ Because I w ent there to a\ oid the man I stumbled on,’ he 
answeied ‘Because I was chased and driven there, by him and 
Rate Because I was urged to go there, by something stronger than 
my own will When I found him watching in the house she used 
to live m, night after night, I knew I never could escape him — 
ne\ er ’ and when I heard the Bell — ’ 

He shneied, muttered that it was \er} cold, paced quickly 
up and down the nairow 7 cell, and sitting down again, fell into his 
old posture 

c You were saying, 5 said the blind man, after another pause, c that 
when you heard the Bell — 5 

£ Let it be, will you? ’ he letorted m a hurned \01ce £ It hangs 

there yet ’ 

Ihe blind man turned a wistful and mqiiisitrve face towards him, 
but he continued to speak, w ithout noticing him 

£ I w ent to Chigw ell, m search of the mob I ha\ e been so 
hunted and beset b> this man, that I knew my onlv hope of safety 
la} in joining them They had gone on be f oie , I followed them 
when it* left off’ 

£ When what left of! ? 5 
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‘ The Bell They had quitted the place T hoped that some o! 
them might be still lingering among the ruins, and was searching for 
them when I heard ’ — he drew a long breath, and wiped W forehead 
with his sleeve — £ his voice ’ 

‘ Saying what £ 

6 No matter what I don’t know I was then at the foot of the 
turret, where I did the — 5 „ 

c Ay,’ said the blind man, nodding his head with perfect com- 
posure, { I understand ’ 

‘I climbed the stan, or so much of it as was left, meaning to 



hide till he had gone But he heaid me , and followed almost as 
soon as I set foot upon the ashes ’ 

‘You might have hidden m the wall, and thrown him down, or 
stabbed him,’ said the blind man 

‘ Might I ? Between that man and me, was one who led him on 
■ — I saw it, though he did not — and raised above his head a bloody 
hand It was m the loom above that he and I stood glaring at 
each othei on the night of the muider, and before he fell he raised 
his hand like that, and fixed his eyes on me I knew the chase 
w ould end there 5 

‘ You have a strong fancy,’ said the blind man, with a smile 
‘ Strengthen yours with blood, and see what it will come to.’ 
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He gioaned, and locked himself, and looking up, for the first 
time, said, *n a low, hollow voice 

4 Eight and-tw enty yea v s 1 Eight-and-twenty yeais 1 He has never 
changed m ah that time, never grown oldei, nor altered m the least 
degiee He $as been before me m the daik night, and the broad 
sunn) day , m the t\\ ilight, the moonlight, the sunlight, the light of 
fiie, and larnp, and candle , and m the deepest gloom Always the 
same 1 In compan) , m solitude, on land, on ship-board , sometimes 
leaving me alone for months, and sometimes always with, me I 
ha\e seen him, afsea, come gliding m the dead of night ajong the 
bright reflection of the moon m the calm w ater , and I have seen 
him, on qua)s and maiket-places, with his hand uplifted, towering, 
the centre of a busy ciowd, unconscious of the terrible form that 
had its silent stand among them Fancy 1 Are you real ? Am I ? 
Are these non fetters, riveted qn me by the smith’s hammer, or are 
they fancies I can shatter at a blow ? * 

The blind man listened m silence 

4 Fancy 1 Do I fancy that I killed him? Do I fane) that as I 
left the chamber where he lay, I saw the face of a man peeping 
from a dark dooi, who plainly showed me by his fearful looks that 
he suspected w r hat I had done? Do I remember that I spoke 
fairly to him — that I diew nearer — neaier }et — with the hot knife 
m my sleeve ? Do I fancy how he died ? Did he stagger back 
into the angle of the wall into which I had hemmed him, and, 
bleeding inwardly, stand, not fall, a coipse before me? Did I 
see him, for an instant, as I see you now r , erect and on his feet — 
but dead * ’ 

The blind man, who knew that he had risen, motioned him to 
sit down again upon his bedstead , but he took no notice of the 
gestuie 

4 It was then I thought, for the first time, of fastening the murder 
upon him It w r as then I dressed him m my clothes, and dragged 
him down the back-stairs to the piece of water Do I remembei 
listening to the bubbles that came rising up when I had rolled 
him m? Do I remembei wiping the watei fiom my face, and 
because the body splashed it there, in its descent, feeling as if it 
must be blood ? 

4 Did I go home when I had done? And oh, my God 1 how 
long it took to do 1 Did I stand before my wife, and tell her? 
Did I see her fall upon the ground, and, when I stooped to laise 
her, did she thrust me back with a force that cast me off as if I 
had been a child, staining the hand with which she clasped my 
wnst? Is that fancy ? 

4 Did she go down upon her knees, and call on Heaven to witness 
that she and her unborn child i enounced me from that hour, and 
did she, m words so solemn that they turned me cold — me, fiesh 
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from the horrors my own hands had made — warn me to fly while 
there was time, for though she would be silent, being rriy wretched 
wife, she would not shelter me> Did I gorfoith that night, abjured 
of God and man, and anchoied deep in hell, to wander at my 
cable’s length about the eaith, and surely be drawn down at last?’ 

4 Why did you return ? 5 said the blind man 
4 Why is blood red ? I coftld no more help it, thaivl could live 
without breath I struggled against the impulse, but I was diawn 
back, through every difficult and adverse circumstance, as by a 
mighty ^ngme Nothing could stop me The, day and hour were 
none of my choice Sleeping and waking, I had been among the 
old haunts for yeais — had visited my ow r n grave Why did I come 
back? Because this jail was gaping for me, and he stood beckon- 
ing at the dooi ’ r 

4 You were not known ? ’ said the Iplind man 
4 1 was a man who had been twenty-two years dead No I was 
not known ’ 

4 You should have kept your seciet better ’ 

4 J/y seciet ? Mine ? It was a secret any breath of an could 
whispei at its will The stars had it in their twinkling, the water 
m its flowing, the leaves in then rustling, the seasons m then 
letuin It lurked m strangeis’ faces, and their voices Ever} thing 
had lips on wffiich it always tiembled — My seciet 1 * 

4 It was levealed by joui own act at any rate,’ said the blind 
man rj 

4 The act w r as not mine I did it, but it w as not mine I w as 
forced at times to wander round, and round, and lound that spot 
If you had chained me up when the fit was on me, I should have 
bioken away, and gone theie As truly as the loadstone draws 
non tow aids it, so he, l>mg at the bottom of his grave, could draw 
me near him when he w r ould Was that fancy? Did I like to go 
theie, or did I strive and wiestle with the power that forced me?’ 

The blind man shrugged his shouldeis, and smiled incredulously 
The prisoner again resumed his old attitude, and for a long time 
both were mute 

4 1 suppose then,’ said his visitoi, at length bieaking silence, 
4 that you are penitent and lesigned , that you desire to make peace 
with everybody (m particular, with your wife w r ho has brought you 
to this) , and that you ask no greatei favour than to be carried to 
lyburn as soon as possible? That being the case, I had better 
take my leave I am not good enough to be company for you ’ 

4 Have I not told you,’ said the other fiercely, 4 that I have stuven 
and wrestled with the power that brought me here? Has my whole 
life, for eight and~tw T enty years, been one peipetual struggle and 
resistance, and do you think I want to lie down and die? " Do all 
men shrink from death — I most of ah 1 ’ 
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* That’s better said That’s better spoken, Rudge — but I’ll not 
call you thot again — than an} thing you ha\e said }et,’ leturned the 
blind man, speaking more familiaily, and laying his hands upon his 
arm ‘ Lookye, — I never killed a man myself, foi I have never 
been placed m a position that made it wonh my while Faither, 
I am not an advocate for killing men, and I don’t think I should 
recommend g.t 01 like it — foi it’s ve.y hazaidous — undei any cir- 
cumstances But as you had the misfortune to get into this trouble 
before I made your acquaintance, and as you have been my com- 
panion, and have „been of use to me for a long time now, I 
overlook that part of the mattei, and am only anxious That you 
shouldn’t die unnecessanly Now, I do not consider that, at 
present, it is at all necessary ’ 

‘ What else is left me ? ’ Returned the pnsoner ‘ To eat my way 
thiough these w r alls with my teeth » ’ 

‘Something easier than that?’ returned his fuend ‘ Pi onus e me 
that you will talk no moie of these fancies of yours — idle, foolish 
things, quite beneath a man — and I’ll tell you what I mean ’ 

‘ Tell me,’ said the othei 

‘Your worthy lad} with the tender conscience , your scrupulous, 
virtuous, punctilious, but not blindly affectionate wife — ’ 

* What of her ? ’ 

‘ Is now m London ’ 

‘ A curse upon her, be she wheie she may ' ’ 

‘ That’s natural enough If she had taken hei annuity as usual, 
you would not have been heie, and we should have been bettu off 
But that’s apart from the business She’s in London Scaled, as 
I suppose, and have no doubt, by my representation when I waited 
upon her, that you weie close at hand (>\hich I, of course, mged 
only as an inducement to compliance, knowing that she was not 
pining to see you), she left that place, and travelled up to London ’ 

‘ How do you know ? ’ 

1 From my friend the noble captain — the illustrious general — ■ 
the bladder, Mr Tapp^rtit I learnt fiom him the last time I saw r 
him, which was yesteida}, that }oiu son who is called Bairaby — 
not after his father I suppose — ’ 

‘ Death 1 does that matter now ! ’ 

‘ — You aie impatient,’ said the blind man, calmly, ‘it’s a good 
sign, and looks like life — that }oui son Bamaby had been luied 
away fiom her by one of his companions who knew him of old, at 
Clngwell , and that he is now among the noteis ’ 

‘ And what is that to me ? If father and son be hanged together, 
what comfort shall I find m that 

‘Stay — stay, my friend,’ returned the blind man, with a cunning 
look, fc you travel fast to journeys’ ends Suppose I track my lady 
out, and say thus much “You want youi son, ma’am— good 1 3 
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knowing those who tempt him to lemam among them, can restoie 
him to you, ma’am — good You must pay a puce, maiim, foi his 
restoiation — good again The puce is small, and easy to be pa>d— 
dear ma’am, that’s best of all ” ’ 

4 What mockeiy is this ? ’ c 

‘Very likely, she may reply m those woids “No mockery at 
all,” I answer “ Madam, a person said to be your husband (identity 
is difficult of proof aftei the lapse of many yeais) is m pnson, his 
life m peal — the chaige against him, murdei Now, ma’am, your 
husband has been dead a long, long time The? gentleman never 
can be confounded with him, if you will have the goodness to say 
a few woids, on oath, as to when he died, and how, and that this 
person (who I am told resembles him m some degree) is no more 
he than I am Such testimony will s$fc the question quite at rest 
Pledge youiself to me to give it, ma’am, and I will undertake to 
keep your son (a fine lad) out of harm’s way until you have done 
this trifling service, when he shall be delivered up to you, safe and 
sound On the other hand, if you decline to do so, I feai he w ill 
be betrayed, and handed over to the law, which will assuredly 
sentence him to suffei death It is, m fact, a choice between his 
life and death If you refuse, he swings If you comply, the 
timbei is not grown, nor the hemp sown, that shall do him any 
harm ” ’ 

4 There is a gleam of hope m this 1 ’ cued the prisoner 
C A gleam 1 ’ returned his friend, ‘a noon-blaze, a full ^and 
glorious daylight Hush 1 I heai the tread of distant feet Rely 
on me ’ 

4 When shall I heai more ’ 

4 As soon as I do I should hope, to-moirovv They are coming 
to say that oiu time for talk is over I heai the jingling of the keys 
Not another woid of this just now, or they may oveihear us ’ 

As he said these voids, the lock was turned, and one of the 
pnson turnkeys appearing at the door, announced that it was time 
for visitors to leave the jail 

4 So soon i ’ said Stagg, meekly 4 But it can’t be helped Cheer 
up, fuend This mistake will soon be set at lest, and then you aie 
a man again 1 If this charitable gentleman will lead a blind man 
(who has nothing m return but prayers) to the pnson-poich, and 
set him with his face towards the vest, he will do a woithy deed 
Thank you, good sir I thank you veiy kindly ’ 

So saying, and pausing for an instant at the door to turn his 
grinning face towards his friend, he departed 

When the officer had seen him to the poich, he letmned, and 
again unlocking and unbamng the door of the cell, set it wide open, 
informing its inmate that he was at liberty to walk m the adjacent 
yard, if he thought proper, for an hour 
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The prisoner answered with a sullen nod , and being left alone 
again, sat brooding over what he had heard, and pondering upon 
the 'hopes the recent conversation had awakened , gazing ab- 
stractedly, the while he did so, on the light without, and watching 
the shadows thiown by one wall on anothei, and on the stone- 
paved ground 

It was a dsll, square >ard, made coid and gloomy by high walls, 
and seeming to chill the very sunlight The stone, so bare, and 
rough, and obdurate, filled even him with longing thoughts of 
meadow-land and* trees , and with a burning wish to be at liberty 
As he looked, he lose, and leaning against the door-post, gazed up 
at the bright blue sky, smiling even on that dreary home of crime 
He seemed, for a moment, to remember lying on his back in some 
sweet-scented place, and gazing at it through moving branches, 
long ago , 

His attention was suddenly attracted by a clanking sound — he 
knew what it -was, for he had staitled himself by making the same 
noise m walking to the dooi Piesently a “voice began to smg, and 
he saw the shadow of a figure on the pa\ ement It stopped — v as 
silent all at once, as though the peison for a moment had forgotten 
where he was, but soon lemembeied — and so, with the same clank- 
ing noise, the shadow disappeared 

He walked out into the court and paced it to and fro , startling 
the echoes, as he w 7 ent, with the harsh jangling of his fetters There 
was 3 door near his, w r hich, like his, stood ajar 

He had not taken half-a-dozen turns up and down the yard, when, 
standing still to observe this door, he heard the clanking sound 
again A face looked out of the grated wmdow r — he saw it very 
dimly, for the cell was daik and the bais were heavy — and directly 
afterwaids, a man appealed, and came towrnds him 

For the sense of loneliness he had, he might have been in jail a 
year Made eager by the hope of companionship, he quickened 
his pace, and hastened to meet the man half-way — 

What was this * His son • 

They stood face to face, staling at each othei He shnnkmg 
and cowed, despite himself, Barnaby struggling with bis imperfect 
memory, and wondering wheie he had seen that face before He 
was not uncertain long, foi suddenly he laid hands upon him, and 
striving to bear him to the ground, cried 
£ Ah t I know 1 You are the robber 1 ’ 

He said nothing m reply at first, but held down his head, and 
struggled with him silently Finding the y oungei man too strong for 
him, he raised his face, looking close into his e} ls, and said, 

£ I am your father ’ 

God knows what magic the name had for his ears, but Barnaby 
released his hold, fell back, and looked at him aghast Suddenly 
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he sprung towards him, put his arms about his neck, and pressed 
his head against his cheek $ 

Yes, yes, he was, he was sure he was «*But where had he been 
so long, and why had he left his mother by herself, r ox worse than 
by heiself, with her pbor foolish boy? And had she leally been as 



happy as they said And where was she? Was she near theie ? 
She was not happy now, and he m jail ? Ah, no 

Not a woid was said m answer , but Grip croaked loudly, and 
hopped about them, round and round, as if enclosing them m a 
magic circle, and m\ oking all the pow ers of mischief 
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CHAPTER LXIII 

During the whole of this day, eveij regiment m or near the metio- 
poli^was on duty m one or other pait of the town, and the regulars 
and militia, m obedience to the ordeis which were sent to e\ery 
barrack and station within tvventj-four hours’ journey, began to 
poui m by all the roads But the disturbance had attained* to such 
a foimidable height, and the noteis had giown, with impunity, to 
be so audacious, that the sight of this great force, continually 
augmented by new 7 arrivals, instead of opeiatmg as a check, 
stimulated them to outrages* of greater hardihood than any they 
had yet committed , and helped to kindle a flame m London, the 
like of which had never been beheld, even m its ancient and re- 
bellious times 

All yesterday, and on this day likewise, the commander-in-chief 
endeavoured to arouse the magistiates to a sense of their dut\, and 
in particular the Lord Major, who was the faintest-hearted and most 
timid of them all Mith this object, large bodies of the soldieiy 
were several times despatched to the Mansion House to await his 
oideis but as he could, by no threats or persuasions, be induced 
to give any, and as the men lemained m the open street, fruitlessly 
for aiy good purpose, and thrivingly for a vei) bad one, these 
laudable attempts did harm rathei than good F01 the crowd, 
becoming speedily acquainted with the Loid Major’s temper, did 
not fail to take advantage of it by boasting that even the civil 
authonties were opposed to the Papists, and could not find m their 
hearts to molest those who were guilt} of no other offence These 
vaunts they took caie to make within the hearing of the soldicis , 
and they, being natuially loth to quarrel with the people, leceived 
their advances kindly enough ansvenng, when thej weie asked 
if they desired to fire upon their countrymen, c No, they would be 
damned if they did , ’ and showing much honest simplicitj and good 
nature The feeling that the militarv were No-Poperj men, and 
were ripe for disobeying orders and joining the mob, soon became 
veiy prevalent in consequence Rumours of then disaffection, and 
of their leaning towards the popular cause, spiead fiom month to 
mouth with astonishing lapidity, and whenever the) were drawn up 
ldlv m the streets or squares, there was sure to be a crowd about 
them, cheering and shaking hands, and ti eating them with a gieat 
show of confidence and affection 

By this time, the ciowd was everj where, all concealment and 
disguisd were laid aside, and they peivaded the whole town If 
any man among them wanted money, ho had but to knock at tne 
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dooi of a dwelling-house, or walk into a shop, and demand it In 
the rioters’ name, and his demand was instantly complied with 
The peaceable citizens being afiaid to lay** hands upon them, singly 
and alone, it may be easily supposed that when gajheied together 
m bodies, they weie perfectly secure from interruption They 
assembled m the stieets, traversed them at their will and pleasure, 
and publicly concerted their 'plans Business was qui£e suspended, 
the greater part of the shops were closed , most of the houses dis- 
played a blue flag m token of their adherence to the popular side , 
and eve^i the Jews m Houndsditch, Whitechapel, and those quarters, 
wrote upon their doois or wmdow-sliutters ‘This House is a True 
Protestant’ The crowd was the law, and never was the law held 
m gi eater dread, or more implicitly obeyed 

It was about six o’clock m the everang, when a vast mob poured 
into Lincoln’s Inn Fields by every avenue, and divided — evidently 
m puisuance of a previous design — into several parties It must 
not be understood that this arrangement was known to the whole 
crowd, but that it was the woik of a few leaders, who, mingling 
with the men as they came upon the ground, and calling to them 
to fall into this oi that paity, effected it as rapidly as if it had been 
determined on by a council of the whole numbei, and every man 
had known his place 

It was peifectly notorious to the assemblage that the largest 
body, which comprehended about two-thirds of the whole, was 
designed for the attack on Newgate It comprehended aP the 
rioters who had been conspicuous m any of their former pro- 
ceedings, all those whom they recommended as daimg hands and 
fit for the work, all those whose companions had been taken m 
the 2 lots, and a gieat numbei of people who were relatives or 
friends of felons m the jail This last class included, not only 
the most desperate and utteily abandoned villains m London, but 
some who weie compaiatrvely innocent There was more than 
one woman there, disguised in man’s attire, and bent upon the 
lescue of a child or brothei There were the two sons of a man 
who lay under sentence of death, and who was to be executed 
along with three others, on the next day but one Theie was a 
great party of boys whose fellow-pickpockets were m the prison, 
and at the skirts of all, a score of miserable women, outcasts fiom 
the world, seeking to release some other fallen creatuie as nnseiable 
as themselves, or moved by a general sympathy perhaps — God 
knows — with all who weie without hope, and wretched 

Old swords, and pistols without ball or powder , sledge-hammers, 
knives, axes, saws, and weapons pillaged from the butchers’ shops, 
a forest of iron bars and w r ooden clubs , long ladders for scaling 
the walls, each carried on the shoulders of a dozen men , lighted 
torches , tow smeared with pitch, and tar, and brimstone , staves 
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roughly plucked from fence and paling, and even ciutches taken 
fiom ciippleO beggars m the streets , composed their arms When 
all was leady, Hugh and Dennis, with Simon Tappeitit between 
them, led the way Roaung and chafing like an angiy sea, the 
crowd pressed after them 

Instead of going straight down Holborn to the jail, as all ex- 
pected, their -leaders took the way t<3 Clerkenwell, and poui mg 
down a quiet street, halted befoie a locksmith's house — the Golden 
Key 

‘Beat at the dobr,’ cried Hugh to the men about hnn ‘We 
■want one of his craft to-night Beat it m, if no one answers ’ 

The shop was shut Both door and shutters w r ere of a strong 
and sturdy kind, and they knocked without effect But the im- 
patient crowd laising a cry ok ‘Set fire to the house f ’ and torches 
being passed to the fiont, an upper window was thrown open, and 
the stout old locksmith stood before them 

‘ What now, you villains i ’ he demanded ‘ Where is my 
daughtei ? ’ 

‘Ask no questions of us, old man,’ retorted Hugh, waving his 
comrades to be silent, ‘but come down, and bring the tools of your 
trade We want you’ 

‘ Want me 1 ’ cued the locksmith, glancing at the legimental diess 
he wore ‘Ay, and if some that I could name possessed the heaits 
of mice, ye should have had me long ago Mark me, 1113 lad — and 
you about him do the same There are a score among } e whom I 
see now and know, w ho are dead men from this hour Begone t 
and rob an undertaker’s while you can 1 You’ll want some coffins 
before long ’ 

‘ Will you come down ? ’ cried Hugh 

‘ Will you give me my daughter, luffian cued the locksmith 

‘ I know nothing of her,’ Hugh rejoined ‘ Burn the door 1 ’ 

‘ Stop ! ’ cried the locksmith, m a voice that made them faltei— 
presenting, as he spoke, a gun ‘ Let an old man do that You 
can spare him better ’ 

The young fellow 7 who held the light, and who w r as stooping 
down before the door, rose hastily at these w r ords, and fell back 
The locksmith ran his eye along the upturned faces, and kept the 
weapon levelled at the threshold of his house It had no other rest 
than his shoulder, but was as steady as the house itself 

‘Let the man who does it, take heed to his pxa}ers,’ he said 
firmly, ‘I warn him’ 

Snatching a torch from one who stood neai him, Hugh was 
stepping foiward with an oath, when he was arrested by a shrill and 
piercing shnek, and, looking upward, saw a fluttering garment on 
the haus'e-top 

There w r as anothei shnek, and another, and then a shrill voice 
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cried, 4 Is Simmuii below t ’ At the same moment a lean neck was 
stretched over the parapet, and Miss Miggs, indistinct!^ seen m the 
gathering gloom of evening, screeched in* a fienzied manner,** Oh f 
dear gentlemen, let me hear Smumms’s answei fro.pi his own lips 
Speak to me, Simmun Speak to me 1 ’ 

Mr Tappeitit, who was not at all flattered by this compliment, 
looked up, and bidding hef hold her peace, oideied her to tome 
down and open the door, for they wanted her master, and would 
take no denial 

* Oh^ good gentlemen i ’ cried Miss Migg* * Oh my own 
precious, piecious Simmun — ’ 

‘Hold your nonsense, will you 1 7 retorted Mr Tappeitit, ‘and 
come down and open the door — G Varden, diop that gun, or 
it will be worse for you ’ # 

‘ Don’t mind his gun,’ scieamec^ Miggs ‘ Simmun and gentle- 
men, I poured a mug of table-beer light down the barrel ’ 

The ciowd gave a loud shout, which was followed by a roar 
of laughter 

‘ It wouldn’t go off, not if you was to load it up to the muzzle,’ 
sci earned Miggs £ Simmun and gentlemen, I’m locked up m the 
fiont attic, thiough the little dooi on the right hand when you think 
you’ve got to the veiy top of the stans — and up the flight ol corner 
steps, being caieful not to knock your heads against the l afters, and 
not to tread on one side in case you should fall into the tw o pair 
bedioom thiough the lath and plasture, which do not beai, but the 
conti any Simmun and gentlemen, I’ve been locked up heie foi 
safety, but my endeavours has always been, and always will be, to 
be on the light side— the blessed side — and to prenounce the Pope 
of BibUon, and all her lmvaid and her outward workings, which is 
Pagin My sentiments is of little consequences, I know,’ cried 
Miggs, with additional shnllncss, ‘foi my positions is but a seivant, 
and as sich, of humilities, still I gives expressions to my feelings, 
and places my reliances on them which entei tains my own 
opinions > ’ 

Without taking much notice of these outpounngs of Miss Miggs 
aftei she had made her first announcement m i elation to the gun, 
the crowd laiscd a ladder against the window wheie the locksmith 
stood, and notwithstanding that he closed, and fastened, and de- 
fended it manfully, soon forced an entiance by shivering the glass 
and breaking m the frames Aftei dealing a few stout blows about 
him, he found himself defenceless, in the midst of a furious ciowd, 
which overflowed the room and softened off m a confused heap of 
faces at the dooi and window 

Ihey were very wiathful with him (foi he had wounded two men), 
and e\en called out to those m front, to bring him foith ahd hang 
him on a lamp-post But Gabnel was quite undaunted, and looked 
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from Hugh and Demlis, who held him by either arm, to Simon 
Tappeitit, who confronted him 

£ Yqu have lobbed me of mv daughter,’ said the locksmith, ‘who 
is far dearer to me than my life , and } 011 may take my life® if 3 ou 
will I bless Cbd that I have been enabled tD keep my wife free 
of this scene, and that He has made me a man who will not ask 
meicv at such^iands as yours ’ -» 

‘And a weiy game old gentleman you are,’ said Mr Dennis, 
appiovmgly, ‘and }Ou express youiself like a man What’s the 
odds, biother, whether it’s a lamp-post to-night, or a feathei-bed ten 
year to come, eli?’ 9 

The locksmith glanced at him disdainfully, but leturned no other 
answer 

‘ For my pait,’ said the hangman, who paiticularly favoiued the 
lamp-post suggestion, ‘ I honour your principles They’ie mine 
exactly In such sentiments a? them,’ and here he emphasised his 
discourse w ith an oath, £ I’m ready to meet you or any man half-w a} 
— Hate you got a bit of coid anywheres hand} ? Don’t put joni- 
self out of the way, if )ou haven’t A handkecher will do ’ 

‘ Don’t be a fool, master,’ whispered Hugh, seizing Vaidui 
loughly by the shoulder, ‘but do as you’re bid You’ll soon 
heai w hat 3 ou’re w anted for Do it ' ’ 

‘I’ll do nothing at youi request, or that of any scoundrel heie,’ 
returned the locksmith ‘ If }ou want an} sen ice from me, vou 
may spare youisehes the pains of telling me what it is I tell )ou, 
befoiehand, I’ll do nothing for }Ou ’ 

Mr Dennis was so affected by this constanc} on the pait of the 
staunch old man that he protested — almost with tears in his eyes — 
that to baulk his inclinations would be an act of ciuelty and hard 
dealing to w hich he, for one, never could reconcile his conscience 
The gentleman, he said, had av owed m so many w ords that he w as 
ready for woiking off, such being the case, he considered it their 
dut}, as a civilised and enlightened ciowd, to w r ork him off It was 
not often, he observed, that the} had it in their powei to accommo- 
date themselves to the wishes of those from whom they had the 
misfortune to differ Having now found an individual who ex- 
pressed a desne which they could reasonably indulge (and for 
himself he was free to confess that in his opinion that desne did 
honour to his feelings), he hoped they would decide to accede to 
his proposition befoie going an} luither It was an experiment 
which, skilfully and dexterously performed, would be over m five 
minutes, with great comfoit and satisfaction to all parties, and 
though it did not become him (Mi Dennis) to speak well of himself, 
he trusted he might be allowed to say that he had practical know- 
ledge o£ the subject, and, being naturally of an obliging and friendly 
disposition, would woik the gentleman off with a deal of pleasure. 
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These lemaiks, which weie addiessed m the midst of a frightful 
dm and turmoil to those immediately about him, were Received with 
great favour, not so much, peihaps, because of the hangman’s 
eloquence, as on account of the locksmith’s obstinacy Gabriel was 
m imminent peril, rand he knew it , but he preserved a steady 
silence , and would have done so, if they had been debating whether 
they should roast him at a slow fire r 

As the hangman spoke, there was some stir and confusion on the 
laddei , and dnectly he was silent — so immediately upon his holding 
his peace, that the crowd below had no time to Jeam what he had 
been saying, or to shout m response — some one at the window cued 
c He has a giey head He is an old man Don’t hint him 1 ’ 

The locksmith turned, with a start, towards the place from which 
the woids had come, and looked humedly at the people who weie 
hanging on the ladder and clinging to each othei 

1 Pay no respect to my grey hair,'" young man,’ he said, answeung 
the voice and not any one he saw £ I don’t ask it My heart is 
gieen enough to scorn and despise eveiy man among you, band of 
robbeis that you are * ’ 

This incautious speech by no means tended to appease the feiocity 
of the crowd They cued again to have him bi ought out, and it 
would have gone hard with the honest locksmith, but that Hugh 
reminded them, m answei, that they wanted his sei vices, and must 
have them 

1 So, tell him what we want,’ he said to Simon Tappeitit, c and 
quickly And open your ears, master, if you would ever use' them 
aftei to-night ’ 

Gabnel folded his aims, which weie now at hbeity, and eyed his 
old ’prentice m silence 

£ Lookye, Vaiden,’ said Sim, £ we’ie bound for Newgate ’ 

£ I know you are,’ letumed the locksmith. £ You nevei said a 
tiuer w r ord than that ’ 

4 To burn it down, I mean,’ said Simon, £ and force the gates, and 
set the prisoners at liberty You helped to make the lock of the 
great door ’ 

£ I did,’ said the locksmith £ You ow e me no thanks for that — as 
you’ll find before long ’ 

5 Maybe,’ leturned his journeyman, £ but you must show us how to 
foice it ’ 

£ Must It’ 

£ Yes, foi you know, and I don’t You must come along with 
us, and pick it with your own hands ’ 

£ When I do,’ said the locksmith quietly, £ my hands shall drop off 
at the wrists, and you shall wear them, Simon Tappertit, on your 
shoulders for epaulettes ’ * 

£ We’ll see that/ cned Hugh, interposing, as the indignation of 
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the crowd again burst forth 4 You fill a basket with the tools he’ll 
want, while J bring him down-stairs Open the doors below, some 
of you And light the great captain, others * Is there no business 
afoof, my lads, that you can do nothing but stand and grumble ? ’ 

They looked at one another, and quickly, dispersing, swarmed 
ovei the house, plundering and breaking, according to their custom, 
and canymg off such articles of value £S happened to please their 
fancy Theyhad no great length of time for these proceedings, for 
the basket of tools was soon prepared and slung over a man’s 
shoulders The prepaiations being now completed, and e\ en- 
tiling ready foi the Attack, those who were pillaging and destroying 
in the othei rooms weie called down to the workshop They were 
about to issue forth, when the man who had been last up-stairs, 
stepped forward, and asked if the y oung w Oman in the garret (w ho 
w as making a terrible noise, Be said, and kept on screaming w ithout 
the least cessation) w^as to be laleased ? 

For his own part, Simon Tappertif would certainly ha\e replied 
m the negative, but the mass of his companions, mindful of the 
good service she had done in the matter of the gun, being of a 
different opinion, he had nothing for it but to answer, Yes The 
man, accordingly, went back again to the rescue, and presently 
returned with Miss Miggs, limp and doubled up, and teiy damp 
from much w eepmg 

As the young lady had given no tokens of consciousness on their 
way down-stairs, the bearei reported her either dead or dying, and 
being at some loss what to do with hei, was looking round for a 
convenient bench or heap of ashes on which to place her senseless 
foim, when she suddenly came upon her feet by some mysterious 
means, thiust back hei hail, stared wildly at Mi Tappertit, cued 
£ My Simmuns’s life is not a wictim > ’ and diopped into his amis 
with such promptitude that he staggered and reeled some paces 
back, beneath his lovely burden 

4 Oh bothei ’ ’ said Mr Tappertit 4 Heie Catch hold of her, 
somebody JLock hei up again, she nevei ought to ha\e been 
let out ’ 

4 My Simmun t ’ cried Miss Miggs, m teais, and faintly 4 My for 
evei, ever blessed Simmun ' ’ 

4 Hold up, will you?’ said Mi Tappertit, m a \eiy unresponsive 
tone 4 I’ll let y ou fall if you don’t What are you sliding 5 our 
feet off the ground for ? ’ 

4 My angel Simmuns * ’ murmured Miggs — 4 he promised — ’ 

4 Promised 1 Well, and I’ll keep my promise,’ answ ered Simon, 
testily 4 1 mean to piovide for you, don’t I ? Stand up 1 ’ 

4 Wheie am I to go ? What is to become of me after my actions 
of this yight 1 5 cried Miggs 4 What resting-places now remains but 
m the silent tombses V 
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£ I wish you was in the silent tombses, I dcr/ cried Mi Tappeitit, 
1 and boxed up tight, m a good stiong one Here,’ he^cned to one 
of the bystanders, in whose eai he whispered foi a moment ‘Take 
her off, tall you ? You understand where 5 

The fellow nodded*, and taking her in his arms, ^withstanding 
hei broken protestations, and her struggles (which latter species of 
opposition, involving scratches, w r as much more difficult of resistapee), 
carried her away They who were m the house poured out into the 
street, the locksmith w^as taken to the head of the crowd, and 
required to walk between his tw r o conductois, the wdiole body was 
put m >apid motion, and without any shouting oi noise they boie 
down stiaight on New r gate, and halted m a dense mass befoie the 
pnson-gate 


CHAPTER LXIV 

Breaking the silence they had hitherto preseived, they raised a 
great cry as soon as they weie ranged before the jail, and demanded 
to speak to the governor This visit w r as not w r holly unexpected, 
for his house, which fionted the street, w^as stiongly ban leaded, the 
wicket-gate of the pnson was closed up, and at no loophole or 
grating w r as any person to be seen Befoie they had repeated then 
summons many times, a man appealed upon the roof of the 
governor's house, and asked what it w r as they wanted 

Some said one thing, some another, and some only groaned and 
hissed It being now nearly dark, and the house high, many 
persons in the thiong were not awaie that any one had come to 
answer them, and continued then clamour until the intelligence w T as 
gradually diffused through the whole concourse Ten minutes or 
more elapsed before any one voice could be heaid with tolerable 
distinctness, during which mteival the figure remained perched 
alone, against the summer-evening sky, looking down into the 
troubled street 

4 Are you/ said Hugh at length, ‘Mr Akeiman, the head jarlei 
here?’ 

4 Of course he is, biothei,’ wduspered Dennis But Plugh, without 
minding him, took his answer fiom the man himself 
4 Yes,’ he said 4 1 am ’ 

4 You have got some fi lends of ouis m your custody, master’ 

4 1 have a good many people in my custody ’ He glanced dow n- 
w T ard, as he spoke, into the jail and the feeling that he could see 
into the different yaids, and that he overlooked everything which 
w r as hidden fiom their view by the rugged walls, so lashed and 
goaded the mob, that they howled like wolves. 
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4 Deliver up oui friends,’ said Hugh, 4 and you may keep the 
lest ’ ^ 

4 Xjt’s my duty to keep v them all I shall do my duty ’ 

4 If you don’t throw the doors open, we shall break ’em down,’ 
said Hugh, 4 Jbr we will have the noters out ’ 

£ All I can do, good people,’ Akeiman lephed, 4 is to exhort you 
to disperse , and to lemmd you that the consequences of any 
disturbance m this place, w ill be very se\ere, and bitterly repented 
by most of you, when it is too late ’ 

He made as though he would retne when he had said these words, 
but he was checked by the voice of the locksmith 
4 Mi Akerman,’ cried Gabriel, 4 Mr Akerman ’ 

4 1 will hear no more from any of you,’ replied the governor, turn- 
ing towards the speaker, and^wavmg his hand 

4 But I am not one of them,’ said Gabnel 4 1 am an honest man, 
Mr Akeiman, a respectable tradesman — Gabriel Varden, the lock- 
smith You know me 

4 You among the ciowd 1 ’ cried the governor in an altered 
voice 

4 Brought heie by force — brought here to pick the lock of the 
great door for them,’ rejoined the locksmith 4 Bear witness for 
me, Mr Akeiman, that I lefuse to do it, and that I will not do it, 
come what may of my lefusal If any violence is done to me, 
please to remember this ’ 

4 Is there no w r ay of helping y ou ? ’ said the go's ernor 
4 IS one, Mr Akeiman You’ll do your dut}, and I’ll do mine 
Once again, you robbers and cut-thioats,’ said the locksmith, 
turning round upon them, 4 1 refuse Ah ! Howl till you’re hoarse 
I lefuse ’ 

4 Stay — stay > ’ said the jailer, hastily 4 Mr Varden, I know you 
foi a worthy man, and one who would do no unlawful act except 
upon compulsion — ’ 

4 Upon compulsion, sir,’ interposed the locksmith, who felt that 
the tone m which this was said, conveyed the speaker’s impiession 
that he had ample excuse for yielding to the funous multitude 
who beset and hemmed him m, on e^eiy side, and among whom he 
stood, an old man, quite alone , 4 upon compulsion, sir, I’ll do 
nothing ’ 

4 Where is that man,’ said the keeper, anxiously, 4 who spoke to 
me just now T ? ’ 

4 Heie 1 ’ Hugh replied 

4 Do you know what the guilt of muidei is, and that by keeping 
that honest tradesman at y our side you endanger his life ’ 5 

4 We know it very well,’ he answered, 4 for what else did we 
bring him here ? Let’s have our friends, master, and you shall have 
your friend Is that fair, lads ? ’ 


2 G 
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The mob replied to him with a loud Huna f n ! 

c You see how it is, sir ? ’ cried Varden ‘ Keep ^’em out, m 
King (Jeorge’s name Remembei what I have said Good 
night 1 J 

Theie was no mbre parley A shower of stdhes and other 
missiles compelled the keeper of the jail to retire , and the mob, 
pressing on, and swarming round the walls, forced Gabriel Varden 
close up to the dooi 

In vain the basket of tools was laid upon the giound before him, 
and he was urged m turn by promises, by-blows, by offers of 
reward, and thieats of instant death, to do the office for which they 
had brought him there ‘ No, 5 cried the sturdy locksmith, ‘ I will 
not 1 ’ 

He had never loved his life so well as then, but nothing could 
mo've him Ihe savage faces that glaied upon him, look where he 
would, the cries of those who thirsted, like wild animals, for his 
blood , the sight of men piessmg foiwaid, and tiamplmg down their 
iellows, as they stiove to leach him, and stiuck at him above the 
heads of other men, with a\es and with iron bais , all failed to daunt 
him He looked from man to man, and face to face, and still, 
with quickened bieath and lessening coloui, cued fiimly, 4 1 wall 
not 1 ’ 

Dennis dealt him a blow upon the face which felled him to the 
giound He spiung up again like a man m the pnme of life, and 
o with blood upon his forehead, caught him by the throat ^ 

‘You cowaidly dog 1 ’ he said ‘Give me my daughtei Give 
me my daughter ’ 

They stiuggled together Some cued ‘ Kill him/ and some (but 
they weie not neai enough) strove to trample him to death Tug 
as he ivould ar the old man’s v lists, the hangman could not foice 
him to unclench his hands 

‘ Is this all the letum you make me, 3011 ungiateful monstei he 
aiticulated with great difficulty, and with many oaths 

‘Give me my daughter i* cued the locksmith, who was now r as 
fieice as those who gatheied lound him ‘ Give me my daughtei 1 ’ 

He was down again, and up, and down once moie, and buffeting 
with a scoie of them, who bandied him fiom hand to hard, when 
one tall fellow, fresh fiom a slaughtei-house, whose chess and great 
thigh-boots smoked hot with grease and blood, laised a pole-axe, 
and swearing a hornble oath, aimed it at the old man’s uncovered 
head At that instant, and m the veiy act, he fell himself, as if 
stiuck by lightning, and over his body a one-armed man came 
daitmg to the locksmith’s side Another man w r as with him, and 
both caught the locksmith roughly m their grasp 

‘Lea\e him to us 1 ’ they cried to Hugh— struggling, as they 
spoke, to force a passage backward thiough the ciowcl ‘Leave 
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him to us Why do you waste youi whole stiength on such as he, 
when a coftple of men can finish him m as many minutes ' You 
lose time Remembei the pnsoneis 1 lemembei Bainabji 1 ’ 

The ciy ran thiough the mob Hammeis_ began to lattle on tie 
walls, and e\eiy man stio\e to leach the prison, and be among 



the foiemost rank Fighting their way thiough the piess and 
struggle, as despeiately as if they were m the midst of enemies 
lathei than their own fnends, the two men xetreated with the lock- 
smith^ etw^een them, and dragged him thiough the \er> heait of the 
concouise 
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And now the stiokes began to fall like hail upon the gate, and on 
the stiong building , for those who could not reach the door, spent 
their fiercp rage on anything — even on the- great blocks of stone, 
which shivered their weapons into fragments, and made their hands 
and arms to tingle as if the walls were actne m their stdut resistance, 
and dealt them back then blows The clash of iron ringing upon 
iron, mingled with the deafening tumult and sounded hjgh above- it, 
as the great sledge-hammers rattled on the nailed and plated door 
the sparks flew off m showeis , men worked m gangs, and at short 
intervals relieved each other, that all then stiengtji might be devoted 
to the work, but theie stood the poital still, as grim and dark and 
stiong as evei, and, saving foi the chnts upon its battered surface, 
quite unchanged 

While some brought all their eneigt^s to bear upon this toilsome 
task , and some, reanng ladders against the pnson, tried to clamber 
to the summit of the walls they were too short to scale, and some 
again engaged a body of police a hundred strong, and beat them 
back and trod them under foot by foice of numbers , others besieged 
the house on w r hich the jailer had appeared, and driving m the 
dooi, bi ought out his furnituie, and piled it up against the prison- 
gate, to make a bonfiie which should bum it down As soon as 
this device was understood, all those who had laboured hitheito, 
cast down then tools and helped to swell the heap , which readied 
half-way acioss the stieet, and was so high, that those who threw 
moie fuel on the top, got up by ladders When all the keepers 
goods w r ere flung upon this costly pile, to the last fragment, they 
smeaied it with the pitch, and tar, and rosm they had brought, and 
spunklcd it with turpentine To all the woodwoik round the 
pnson-doois they did the like, leaving not a joist or beam un- 
touched This infernal christening pei formed, they fired the pile 
with lighted matches and with blazing tow, and then stood by, 
awaiting the lesult 

The furniture being veiy dry, and rendeied more combustible by 
wax and oil, besides the aits they had used, took fire at once 
The flames roared high and fieicely, blackening the prison-wall, 
and t wunmg up its lofty fiont like burning serpents At first they 
crowaled round the bla/e, and vented their exultation only m then 
looks, but when it giew hottei and fieicei — when it crackled, 
leaped, and roaied, like a great furnace — when it shone upon the 
opposite houses, and lighted up not only the pale and wondeung 
faces at the windows, but the inmost comeis of each habitation — 
when thiough the deep red heat and glow, the fine w r as seen sport- 
ing and toying with the dooi, now clinging to its obdurate surface, 
now gliding off with fierce inconstancy and soaring high into the 
sky, anon returning to fold it m its burning grasp and lure it to its 
rum — -when it shone and gleaned so brightly that the church clock 
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of St Sepulchre's so often pointing to the hour of death, was legible 
as in broa 1 ^ day, and the vane upon its steeple-top glittered m the 
unwonted light like scnethmg richly jewelled — when ^blackened 
stone and sombre brick grew ruddy m the deep reflection, and 
windows sho^e like burnished gold, dotting the longest distance m 
the fiery vista with their specks of brightness — when wall and towei, 
and roof ar\d chimney-stack, seemed diunk, and m the flickering 
glare appeared to reel and stagger — when scores of objects, ne\ei 
seen befoie, burst out upon the view r , and things the most familiar 
put on some new* aspect — then the mob began to join the whirl, and 
with loud yells, and shouts, and clamour, such as happily 1 is seldom 
heard, bestirred themselves to feed the fire, and keep it at its height 
Although the heat was so intense that the paint on the houses 
over against the prison, parched and ciackled up, and swelling into 
boils, as it weie from excess of torture, broke and crumbled away, 
although the glass fell from \he wmdow-sashes, and the lead and 
iron on the roofs blistered the incautious hand that touched them, 
and the sparrows m the eaves took wing, and rendeied giddy by 
the smoke, fell fluttering down upon the blazing pile , still the file 
was tended unceasingly by busy hands, and lound it, men weie 
going always They never slackened m their zeal, 01 kept aloof, 
but pressed upon the flames so haid, that those in front had much 
ado to save themselves from being thrust in, if one man swooned 
or dropped, a dozen struggled for his place, and that although they 
knew f the pam, and thirst, and pressure to be unenduiable Those 
who fell down in fainting-fits, and weie not crushed or burnt, were 
carried to an inn-yaid close at hand, and dashed with water fiom a 
pump, of which buckets full were passed from man to man among 
the crow r d, but such was the strong desire of all to dunk, and such 
the fighting to be first, that, for the most part, the whole contents 
were spilled upon the ground, without the lips of one man being 
moistened 

Meanwhile, and in the midst of all the roai and outciy, those 
who weie nearest to the pile, heaped up again the burning fragments 
that came toppling down, and raked the fire about the dooi, which, 
although a sheet of flame, w r as still a door fast locked and baned, 
and kept them out Gieat pieces of blazing wood were passed, 
besides, above the people's heads to such as stood about the 
ladders, and some of these, climbing up to the topmost sta\e, and 
holding on with one hand by the prison wall, e\eited all then skill 
and force to cast these fire-brands on the roof, or down into the 
yards within In many instances their efforts v ere successful , 
winch occasioned a new and appalling addition to the honors of 
the scene for the pnsoners within, seeing fiom between their bais 
that the fire caught m many places and thrrved fiercely, and being 
all locked up m stiong cells for the night, began to know that 
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they were m danger of being burnt alive r This terrible feai, 
spreading from cell to cell and from yard to yaid, vented itself m 
such dismal cues and mailings, and m such dreadful shrieks for 
help, that r the whole jail resounded with the noise , which was 
loudly heard even abo*/e the shouting of the mob aad roaring of 
the flames, and was so full of agony and despan, that it made the 
boldest tremble «■, ^ «. 

It was remarkable that these cues began m that quarter of the 
jail which fronted Newgate-stieet, where it was well known, the 
men who w r eie to suffer death on Thursday were- confined And 
not only were these four who had so shoit a time to live, the hist 
to w r hom the dread of being burnt occuned, but they w r ere, thiough- 
out, the most importunate of all foi they could be plainly heard, 
notwithstanding the great thickness of the walls, crying that the 
wind set that way, and that the flames w T ould shortly leach them , 
and calling to the officers of the jaif to come and quench the fire 
from a cistern which was in their yaid, and full of water Judging 
from what the ciowd outside the walls could heat from time to 
time, these foui doomed wi etches nevei ceased to call foi help , 
and that with as much distract 1 on, and m as gieat a fienzy of attach- 
ment to existence, as though each had an honoured, happy life 
befoie him, instead of eight-and-foity horns of miseiable imprison- 
ment, and then a violent and shameful death 

But the anguish and suffering of the two sons of one of these 
men, when they heaid, or fancied that they heaid, then fathers 
voice, is past description Aftei wringing then hands and lushing 
to and fio as if they weie staik mad, one mounted on the shoulders 
of his brothei, and tued to clambei up the face of the high well, 
guai ded at the top with spikes and points of iron And when he 
fell among the ciowffi, he was not detcned by his biuises, but 
mounted up again, and fell again, and, when he found the feat 
impossible, began to beat the stones and tear them with his hands, 
as if he could that way make a bieach m the stiong building, and 
force a passage in At last, they cleft then way among the mob 
about the dooi, though many men, a dozen times their match, had 
tried in vain to do so, and were seen, m — yes, m — the fire, striving 
to prize it down, with ciowbais 

Nor weie they alone aftected by the outcry fiom within the 
pnson The women who were looking on, shrieked loudly, beat 
their hands together, stopped then ears, and many fainted the 
men who were not near the walls and active m the siege, rather 
than do nothing, tore up the pavement of the street, and did so 
with a haste and fury they could not have sui passed if that had 
been the jail, and they weie near their object Not one living 
creature in the throng was for an instant still The whole -gieat 
mass was mad. 
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A shout > Another 1 Another yet, though few knew v hy, or 
what it mea^it But those around the gate had seen it slowly yield, 
and # drop from its topmost hinge It hung on that side by but one, 
but it was upnght still, because of the barf and its having 1 sunk, of 
its ow n v eighth into the heap of ashes at its Lot 1 here w as now 
a gap at the top of the dooiway, thiough which could be descried 
a glpomy passage, cavernous and daik Pile up the file t 

It burnt fiercely The dooi was icd-hot, and the gap widei 
They vainly tiled to shield then faces with then hands, and standing 
as if m readiness* foi a spi mg, watched the place Daik figuies, 
some ciawdmg on tlieir hands and knees, some cained indie aims 
of others, were seen to pass along the roof It was plain the jail 
could hold out no longei The keepei, and his oificeis, and thui 
wives and childien, weie escaping Pile up the fne 1 

The dooi sank down again it settled deepei in the cmdcis — 
tottered — yielded — was down r 

As they shouted again, they fell back, for a moment, and left a 
cleai space about the fine that lay between them and the jail enti) 
Hugh leapt upon the blazing heap, and scattering a trim of spaiks 
into the au, and making the daik lobby glittei with those that hung 
upon his diess, clashed into the jail 

The hangman followed And then so m my lushed upon then 
tiack, that the fiie got tiodden down and thinly shewn about the 
sheet, but thcie was no need of it now, foi, imide and out, the 
pnson was in flames 


CHAPTER LXV 

During the whole cornse of the temble scene which was now at 
its height, one man m the j ul suffered a degiee of feai and mental 
toiment which had no pmallel m the enduiance even of those who 
lay undei sentence of death 

When the noteis first assembled befoie the building, the murdeiei 
was roused fiorn deep — if such slumbeis as his may have that 
blessed name— by the loai of voices, and the smuggling of a giuit 
crowd He staited up as these sounds met bis eai, and, sitting on 
his bedstead, listened 

After a shoit interval of silence the noise burst out again Still 
listening attentively, he made out, m course of time, that the jail 
was besieged by a furious multitude His guilty conscience instantly 
anayed these men against himself, and brought the fear upon him 
that he w ould be singled out, and tom to pieces 

Once impressed with the terror of this conceit, everything tended 
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to confirm and strengthen it His double crfine, the circumstances 
undei which it had been committed, the length of tirfle that had 
elapsed, and its discoveiy m spite of all, made him, as it wer e f the 
visible object of the Almighty’s wrath In all the cume and vice 
and moral gloom of *the great pest-house of the capital, he stood 
alone, marked and singled out by his great guilt, a Lucifer among 
the devils The other prisoners weie a host, hiding apd sheltering 
each other — a crowd like that without the walls He was one man 
against the whole united concourse a single, solitary, lonely man, 
from whom the very captives m the jail fell off apd shrunk appalled 
It might be that the intelligence of his capture having been 
bruited abroad, they had come there purposely to drag him out 
and kill him m the street , or it might be that they were the noteis, 
and, in puisuance of an old design, hgd come to sack the pnson. 
But in eithei case he had no belief or hope that they would spare 
him Every shout they raised, and every sound they made, was a 
blow upon his heart As the attack went on, he grew more wild 
and frantic m his terror tried to pull away the bars that guarded 
the chimney and prevented him from climbing up called loudly 
on the turnkeys to clustei round the cell and sa\e him from the 
fury of the rabble , or put him m some dungeon underground, no 
matter of what depth, how dark it was, or loathsome, or beset with 
rats and creeping things, so that it hid him and was hard to find 
But no one came, 01 answered him Fearful, even while he 
cued to them, of atti acting attention, he was silent By and r bye, 
he saw, as he looked from his giated window, a strange glimmering 
on the stone walls and pavement of the yard It was feeble at 
fiist, and came and went, as though some officers with toiches were 
passing to and fio upon the loof of the pnson Soon it reddened, 
and lighted brands came whirling down, spattering the ground with 
fire, and burning sullenly m coiners One 1 oiled beneath a wooden 
bench, and set it in a blaze , another caught a watei-spout, and so 
went climbing up the wall, leaving a long straight track of fire 
behind it After a time, a slow thick showier of burning fragments, 
from some uppei portion of the prison which was blazing nigh, 
began to fall before his door Remembering that it opened out- 
wards, he knew that every spaik which fell upon the heap, and m 
the act lost its bright life, and died an ugly speck of dust and 
rubbish, helped to entomb him in a living grave Still, though the 
jail resounded with shrieks and cries for help, — though the fire 
bounded up as if each sepaiate flame had had a tiger’s life, and 
roared as though, m every one, there were a hungry voice — though 
the heat began to grow intense, and the air suffocating, and the 
clamour without increased, and the danger of his situation even 
from one meiciless element v r as every moment more extreme, — 
still he was afraid to raise his voice again, lest the crow r d should 
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break m, and should;' of their own ears 01 from the mfoimation 
given them^by the other prisoners, get the clue to his place of 
confinement Thus fearful alike of those w ithm the prison and of 
those without , of noise and silence, light and darkness, of being 
released, and ’being left there to die, he was so tortured and 
toimented, that nothing man has ever done to man in the horrible 
capnce of power and cruelty, exceeds Ins self-inflicted punishment 

Now, now, the dooi was down Now they came rushing tluough 
the jail, calling to each other m the vaulted passages, clashing the 
iron gates dividing* yard from yaid , beating at the doors of cells 
and wards , wienchmg off bolts and locks and bars , tearing down 
the door-posts to get men out , endeavounng to drag them by mam 
force through gaps and windows where a child could scarcely pass, 
whooping and yelling without*# moment’s rest , and running through 
the heat and flames as if they yere cased m metal By their legs, 
their arms, the hair upon their heads, they dragged the pnsoners 
out Some threw themselves upon their captives as they got 
towards the door, and tried to file away then irons , some danced 
about them with a frenzied joy, and rent their clothes, and were 
ready, as it seemed, to tear them limb from limb Now a party 
of a dozen men came darting thiough the }ard into which the 
murderer cast fearful glances fiom his darkened window , dragging 
a pnsonei along the giound whose dress they had nearly torn fiom 
his body in their mad eagerness to set him free, and who was 
bleed mg and senseless m then hands Now a score of prisoners 
ran to and fro, who had lost themselves in the mtncacies of the 
prison, and were so bewildered with the noise and glare that they 
knew not where to turn or what to do, and still cried out for help, 
as loudly as before Anon some famished wretch whose theft had 
been a loaf of bread, or sciap of butcher’s meat, came skulking 
past, barefooted — going slowly away because that jail, his house, 
w r as burning, not because he had any other, or had fuends to 
meet, or old haunts to revisit, or any liberty to gam but libeitv to 
starve and die And then a knot of highwaymen went trooping by, 
conducted by the friends they had among the crowd, who muffled 
then fetters as they went along, with handkerchiefs and bands of 
hay, and wrapped them m coats and cloaks, and gave them dunk 
from bottles, and held it to their lips, because of their handcuffs 
w T hich there w T as no time to remove All this, and Heaven knows 
how much more, was done amidst a noise, a hurry, and distraction, 
like nothing that we know of, even m our dreams, which seemed 
for ever on the rise, and nev er to decrease for the space of a single 
instant 

He was still looking down from his window upon these things, 
when a*band of men with torches, ladders, axes, and man} kinds of 
weapons, poured into the >ard, and hammering at his door, inquired 
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if there were any pusonei within He left r the window when lie 
saw them coming, and drew back into the remotest corner of the 
cell, but although he letuined them no ?nswei, they had a fancy 
that soiAe one was inside, for they piesently set ladders against it, 
and began to tear a&vay the bars at the casement not only that, 
indeed, but with picka\es to hew down the veiy stones m the 
wall ^ <p 

As soon as they had made a breach at the window, laige enough 
for the admission of a man's head, one of them tin ust m a torch 
and looked all round the room He followed tlrs man’s gaze until 
it rested on himself, and heard him demand why he bad not 
answeied, but made him no leply 

In the general surprise and wonder, they were used to this, 
without saying anything moie, they enlarged the breach until it was 
laige enough to admit the body of a man, and then came dropping 
down upon the floor, one after another, until the cell was full 
They caught him up among them, handed him to the window , and 
those who stood upon the ladders passed him clown upon the 
pavement of the yard Then the lest came out, one aftei another, 
and, bidding him fly, and lose no time, 01 the way would be choked 
up, humed away to rescue others 

It seemed not a minute’s work fiom fust to last He staggerul 
to his feet, incredulous of what had happened, when the ynd was 
filled again, and a ciowd rushed on, hun y mg Barnaby among 
them In another mrnute — not so much anothci minute J the 
same instant, with no lapse 01 interval between t — he and his son 
w T eie being passed fiom hand to hand, thiough the dense ciowd in 
the street, and wue glancing backward at a binning pile which 
some one said was Newgate 

From the moment of then first entrance into the prison, the 
ciowal dispersed themselves about it, and swaumed into eveiy chink 
and cievice, as if they had a perfect acquaintance w ith its inneimost 
parts, and bore m their minds an e\act plan of the whole Foi 
this immediate knowledge of the place, they weie, no doubt, in a 
great degree, indebted to the hangman, who stood m the lobby, 
directing some to go this way, some that, and some the other , and 
who materially assisted m bringing about the wonderful rapidity 
with which the release of the pnsoners was effected 

But this functionary of the law iesei\ed one important piece of 
intelligence, and kept it snugly to himself When he had issued 
his instructions relative to every other part of the building, and the 
mob w r ere dispersed fiom end to end, and busy at their woik, he 
took a bundle of ke>s fiom a kind of cupboard in the wall, and 
going by a kind of passage near the chapel (it joined the governor’s 
house, and was then on fiie), betook himself to the condemned cells, 
which were a senes of small, stiong, dismal rooms, opening on a 
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low gallery, guarded, the end at which he enteied, by a strong 
iron wicket, a-ad at its Opposite extremity by two doors and a thick 
gate ^ Havmg double locked the wicket, and assuied himself that 
the other entiances were well secuied, he sat down on a bench m 
the galleiy, an$ sucked the head of his stick with the utmost 
complacency, tianquillity, and contentment 

It $ould have been stiange enough, a man’s enjoying himself 
m this quiet manner, while the prison was burning, and such a 
tumult was cleaving the air, though he had been outside the wall® 
But heie, m the veiy heart of the building, and moieo\ei with the 



prayers and cries of the four men under sentence sounding in his 
eais, and their hands, stretched out through the gratings in then 
cell-doois, clasped m frantic entreaty before his very eyes, it was 
particularly remarkable Indeed, Mr Dennis appeared to think it 
an uncommon circumstance, and to banter himself upon it , for he 
thrust his hat on one side as some men do when they aie 111 a 
w r aggish humour, sucked the head of his stick with a higher relish, 
and smiled as though he would sa>, ‘Dennis, you’re a rum dog , 
you’re a»queei fellow, you’ie capital company, Dennis, and quite 
a character 1 ’ 
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He sat m this way for some minutes, while the four men in the 
cells, certain that somebody had entered the 1 gallery, but could not 
see who, gave vent to such piteous entreaties as wi etches n> their 
miserable condition may be supposed to have been inspired with 
urging, whoever it w'Sis, to set them at liberty, for the^ove of Heaven , 
and protesting, with great fervour, and truly enough, perhaps, for 
the time, that if they escaped, they vould amend J:heir ways, and 
would never, never, never again do wrong before God or man, but 
would lead penitent and sober lives, and sorrowfully repent the 
crimes they had committed The terrible ertejgy with which they 
spoke, \v ould have moved any person, no matter how good or just 
(if any good or just person could have strayed into that sad place 
that night), to have set them at liberty, and, while he would have 
left any other punishment to its free course, to have saved them 
from this last dreadful and repulsive penalty, which never turned 
a man inclined to evil, and has haidened thousands w r ho weic half 
inclined to good 

Mr Dennis, w r ho had been bred and matured in the good old 
school, and had admimsteied the good old law r s on the good old 
plan, always once and sometimes twice every six weeks, for a long 
time, bore these appeals with a deal of philosophy Being at last, 
however, rather distuibed in his pleasant reflection by their lepetition, 
he rapped at one of the doors with his stick, and cued 

£ Hold your noise there, will you ? ’ 

At this they all cried together that they were to be hangecLon the 
next day but one , and again implored his aid 

£ Aid * For what 1 5 said Mr Dennis, playfully rapping the 
knuckles of the hand nearest him 

£ To save us i ’ they cued 

£ Oh, ceitamly,’ said Mr Dennis, winking at the wall in the 
absence of any friend with whom he could humour the joke £ And 
so you’re to be worked off, are you, bi others ? ’ 

‘Unless we are released to-night,’ one of them cried, £ we are 
dead men t ’ 

£ I tell you what it is,’ said the hangman, gravely, ‘ I’m afraid, 
my friend, that you’re not m that ’ere state of mind that’s suitable 
to your condition, then , you’re not a-going to be released don’t 
think it — Will you leave off that ’ere indecent row > I wonder you 
an’t ashamed of yourselves, I do ’ 

He followed up this repioof by rapping every set of knuckles one 
after the other, and having done so, resumed his seat again with 
a cheerful countenance 

‘ You’ve had law,’ he said, crossing his legs and elevating his 
eyebrows ‘laws have been made a’ purpose for you, a wery 
handsome prison’s been made a’ purpose for you , a parson’s kept 
a’ purpose for you , a constitootional officer’s appointed a’ purpose 
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for you , carts is mainlined a’ purpose for you — and yet you’re not 
contented f — Will you hold that noise, you sir m the furthest ? ’ 

A groan was the only answer 

c So well as I can make out,’ said Mr Dennis, m a Eone of 
mingled badinage and remonstrance, £ there’s not a man among you 
I begin to think I’m on the opposite side, and among the ladies , 
though for the e matter of that, I’ve seen- a many ladies face it out, 
m a manner that did honoui to the sex * — You m number two, don’t 
grind them teeth of yours Worse manners,’ said the hangman, 
rapping at the doorjwyith his stick, £ I ne\ er see m this place afore 
I’m ashamed of }ou You’ie a disgrace to the Baile} * 

After pausing for a moment to hear if an} thing could be pleaded 
m justification, Mr Dennis resumed m a soit of coaxing tone 
* Now look’ee here, you fo^i I’m come here to take care of 
you, and see that you an’t burnt, instead of the other thing It’s 
no use your making any noise, for you won’t be found out by 
them as has broken in, and you’ll only be hoarse w r ben you come 
to the speeches, — which is a pit} \\ hat I say 111 respect to the 
speeches alw ays is, ‘ Giv e it mouth ” That s my maxim Gn e it 
mouth I’ve heeid,’ said the hangman, pulling off his hat to take 
his handkerchief from the ciown and wipe his face, and then putting 
it on again a little moie on one side than befoie, ‘ I’ve heerd a 
eloquence on them boards— you know what boards I mean — and 
have heerd a degree of mouth given to them speeches, that they 
was a% clear as a bell, and as good as a pla} There’s a pattern > 
And always, when a thing of this natur’s to come off, what I stand up 
for, is, a propei frame of mind Let’s ha\ e a proper frame of mind, 
and we can go through with it, creditable — pleasant — sociable 
Whate\er you do (and I addiess ni}self, m particular, to you m the 
furthest), nevei snivel I’d sooner by half, though I lose by it, see 
a man tear his clothes a’ purpose to spile ’em befoie they come to 
me, than find him snivelling It’s ten to one a better frame of 
mind, eveiy w r a} ! ’ 

While the hangman addressed them to this effect, in the tone and 
with the air of a pastor in familiar corn ersution w r ith his flock, the 
noise had been in some degree subdued, for the rioters were busy 
m conveying the prisoners to the Sessions House, which was be}ond 
the mam walls of the prison, though connected with it, and the 
ciowd where busy too, in passing them from thence along the sheet 
But when he had got thus far m his discourse, the sound of voices 
m the }ard showed plainly that the mob had returned and weie 
coming that way, and directly afterwards a violent clashing at the 
grate below, gave note of their attack upon the cells (as they weie 
called) at last 

It was? m vain the hangman ran from door to door, and covered 
the grates, one after another, with his hat, m futile efforts to stifle 
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the cues of the four men within, it was irNvain he r dogged their 
outstretched hands, and beat them with Ins stick, or menaced 
them \vith new and lingering pains m tire execution of his office , 
the place lesounded with their cries These, together with the 
feeling that they w ere now the last men m jail, so worked upon and 
stimulated the besiegers, that m an incredibly shoit space of time 
they forced the strong grat£ down below r , which wasToimed of iron 
rods two inches square, diove m the two other doors, as if they had 
been but deal partitions, and stood at the end of the gallery w ith 
only a bar or two between them and the cell 

4 Halloa 1 ’ cued Hugh, who was the fust to look into the dusky 
passage c Dennis befoie us * Well done, old boy Be quick, and, 
open here, for we shall be suffocated m the smoke, going out ’ 

4 Go out at once, then,’ said Denims 4 What do } ou want here ? ’ 
4 Want 1 ’ echoed Hugh 4 r l he four men ’ 

4 Foui devils i ’ cued the hangman 4 Don’t you know thcy’ie 
left for death on Thursday ? Don’t you lcspect the law — the 
constitootion — nothing ? Let the foui men be ’ 

4 Is this a time for joking?’ cued Hugh 4 Do you hear ’em? 
Pull aw r ay these bais that have got fixed between the door and the 
giound , and let us m ’ 

4 Biothei,’ said the hangman, m a low voice, as he stooped undei 
pietence of doing what Hugh desned, but only looked up m his 
face, 4 can’t you leave these heie four men to me, if I’ve the whim » 
You do what you like, and have w r hat you like of eveiythmg for 
youi shaie, — give me my shaie I want these four men left alone, 
I tell you > ’ 

4 Pull the bais down, oi stand out of the w r ay,’ was Hugh’s 

ie Pb 

4 You can turn the ciow r d if vou like, )ou know that well enough, 
biothei,’ said the hangman, slowly 4 What t You will come m, 
w ill you ? 9 
4 Yes’ 

4 You w r on’t let these men alone, and leave ’em to me? You’ve 
no respect foi nothing — haven’t you?’ said the hangman, leti eating 
to the door by which he had enteied, and legal dmg his companion 
with a scowl 4 You will come in, will you, brothei ? ’ 

4 1 tell you, yes What the devil ails you? Where aie you 
going ? ’ 

4 No mattei wheie I’m going,’ lcjoined the hangman, looking m 
again at the non wicket, which he had neaily shut upon himself, 
and held ajai 4 Remembei where }ou’ie coming That’s all ' ’ 
With that, he shook his likeness at Hugh, and giving him a grin, 
compared with which his usual smile was amiable, disappeared, and 
shut the dooi * 

Hugh paused no longei, but goaded alike by the cues of the 
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convicts, and by the* impatience of the crowd, warned the man 
immediately "behind Mm — the way was only wide enough for one 
abreast — to stand back, and wielded a sledgehammer with such 
strength, that after a few blows the non bent and broke, and gave 
them free admittance 

If the tw r o sons of one of these men, of whom mention has been 
made, weie furious m their zeal before, -they had now the wiath and 
vjgour of lions Calling to the man within each cell, to keep as far 
back as he could, lest the axes clashing through the door should 
wound him, a pai Invent to work upon each one, to beat it m by 
sheer strength, an 3 foice the bolts and staples from their hold 
But although these two lads had the weakest party, and the worst 
armed, and did not begin until aftei the others, having stopped to 
whisper to him through the grate, that door w r as the first open, and 
that man was the first out As they dragged him into the galleiy to 
knock off his 110ns, he fell down among them, a meie heap of 
chains, and was earned out m that state on men’s shoulders, with 
no sign of life 

The lelease of these foui wretched cieatuics, and conveying 
them, astounded and bewildeied, into the sheets so full of life— a 
spectacle they had nevei thought to see again, until they emerged 
from solitude and silence upon that last journey, when the air 
should be heavy wnth the pent-up bieath of thousands, and the 
streets and houses should be built and xoofed with human faces, 
not w^th bricks and tiles and stones — was the ci owning hoiror of 
the scene Then pale and haggaid looks and hollow ej es , their 
staggering feet, and hands stretched out as if to sa\e themsebes 
from falling, their wandenng and unceitam air, the w r ay they 
heaved and gasped foi bieath, as though m watei, when they were 
first plunged into the ciowd, all marked them for the men No 
need to say 4 this one w as doomed to die , ’ for there w ere the 
w r ords bioadly stamped and bianded on his face The crowd fell 
off, as if they had been laid out foi bunal, and had risen in their 
shrouds , and many were seen to shudder, as though they had been 
actually dead men, when they chanced to touch or brush against 
their garments 

At the bidding of the mob, the houses were all illuminated that 
night — lighted up fiom top to bottom as at a time of public gaiety 
and joy Many yeais afterwaids, old people who li\ed m their 
youth neai this part of the city , remembered being in a great glare 
of light, within doors and without, and as they looked, timid and 
frightened children, from the windows, seeing a face go b} Though 
the whole gieat ciow T d and all its other terrois had faded from their 
lecollection, this one object lemamed, alone, distinct, and well 
lemembered Even m the unpractised minds of infants, one of 
these doomed men darting past, and but an instant seen, was an 
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image of foice enough to dim the whole condl 111 se, to find itself an 
all-absorbing place, and hold it ever aftei f f 

When this last task had been achieved, £he shouts and cries .giew 
fainter /the clank of fetters, which had resounded on all sides as 
the prisoners escaped, was heard no more, all the noises of the 
ciowd subsided into a hoarse and sullen muimur as it passed into 
the distance , and when the *human tide had rolled away, a nvdan- 
choly heap of smoking rums marked the spot where it had lately 
chafed and roared, 


CHAPTER JLXVl 

Although he had had no rest upon the previous night, and had 
watched with little intermission for some weeks past, sleeping only 
in the day by starts and snatches, Mr Iiaiedale, from the dawn of 
morning until sunset, sought his niece in eveiy place where he 
deemed it possible she could have taken refuge All day long, 
nothing, save a diaught of water, passed his lips , though he prose- 
cuted his inquuies far and wide, and never so much as sat down, 
once 

In every quaiter he could think of, at Chigwell and in London, 
at the houses of the tiadespeople with whom he dealt, and pf the 
friends he knew, he pm sued his search A prey to the most han own- 
ing anxieties and apprehensions, he w r ent from magistrate to magis- 
tiate, and finally to the Secretary of State The only comfort he re- 
ceived was from this minister, who assured him that the Government, 
being now r duven to the exercise of the extreme prerogatives of the 
Crown, w r ere determined to exeit them, that a proclamation would 
piobably be out upon the morrow, gmng to the military, dis- 
cretionary and unlimited pow ei in the suppression of the riots , that 
the sympathies of the King, the Administration, and both Houses 
of Parliament, and indeed of all good men of eveiy religious 
persuasion, weie strongly with the injured Catholics, and that 
justice should be done them at any cost 01 hazard He told him, 
moreover, that othei peisons w r hose houses had been burnt, had for 
a time lost sight of their childien 01 their relatives, but had, m every 
case, within his knowledge, succeeded m discovering them , that his 
complaint should be lemembeied, and fully stated in the instructions 
given to the officeis in command, and to all the mfenoi mjrmidons 
of justice, and that everything that could be done to help him, 
should be done, with a good-will and in good faith 

Grateful for this consolation, feeble as it was m its reference to 
the past, and little hope as it afforded him m connection wuth the 
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subject of distiess whj*n lay nearest to his heait , and really thankful 
for the interest the minister expressed, and seemed to feel, m his 
condition, Mr Haredale® withdiew He found himself, wth the 
night coming on, alone m the streets , and destitute of any place 
m which to lay ftis head 

He entered an hotel near Charing Cross, and oidered some refresh- 
ment *and a bed He saw that his faint and worn appearance 
attiacted the attention of the landlord and his waiters , and thinking 
that they might suppose him to be penniless, took out his purse, and 
laid it on the table l It w r as not that, the landlord said, m a filtering 
voice If he w r ere one of those w ho had suffered by the rioters, he 
durst not give him entertainment He had a family of children, 
and had been twice warned to be caieful m receiving guests He 
heartily prayed his forgiveness,- > but what could he do > 

Nothing No man felt that piore sincerely than Mr Haredale 
He told the man as much, and left the house 

Feeling that he might have anticipated this occurrence, after what 
he had seen at Chigwell m the morning, where no man dared to 
touch a spade, though he offered a large reward to all w ho would 
come and dig among the rums of his house, he walked along the 
Strand, too pioud to expose himself to another refusal, and of too 
generous a spirit to involve m distress or rum any honest tradesman 
w r ho might be weak enough to gi\e him shelter He wandered into 
one of the streets by the side of the river, and was pacing m a 
thoughtful manner up and down, thinking of things that had 
happened long ago, when he heaid a servant-man at an upper 
window call to another at the opposite side of the street, that the 
mob were setting fire to New r gate 

To Newgate « where that man was 1 His failing strength returned, 
his energies came back with tenfold \1gou1, on the instant If it 
were possible — if they should set the murderer free— was he, after 
all he had undergone, to die with the suspicion of having slam his 
own brother, dimly gathering about him — 

He had no consciousness of going to the jail , but theie he stood, 
before it There was the crowd wedged and pressed together m a 
dense, dark, moving mass, and there were the flames soaring up 
into the air His head turned round and round, lights flashed 
before his ejes, and he struggled hard with two men 

‘ Nay, nay,’ said one 4 Be more >ouiself, my good sir We 
attiact attention here Come away What can you do among so 
many men ? ’ 

‘The gentleman’s always for doing something,’ said the othei, 
forcing him along as he spoke 4 1 like him for that I do like 
him for that ’ 

They had by this time got him into a court, hard b> the pnson 
He looked from one to the othei, and as he tried to release himself, 

2 H 
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felt that he tottered on his feet He who haA spoken r fiist, was the 
old gentleman whom he had seen at the' Loid Mayor’s The 
other was John Grueby, who had stood by him so manfully at 
Westminster m 

£ What does this mean ? 5 he asked them famtlf 1 How came 
we togethei ? ’ 

4 On the skirts of the ciowd/ returned the distiller, £ but r come 
with us Pray come with us You seem to know my fnend here > 5 
£ Surely,’ said Mr Haiedale, looking m a kind of stupor at John 
c HeUl tell you then/ xeturned the old genifeman, £ that I am a 
man to be tiusted He’s my servant He was lately (as you know, 
I have no doubt) m Loid Geoige Gordon’s service , but he left it, 
and brought, m pure good-will to me and others, who aie marked 
by the noteis, such intelligence as he had picked up, of then 
designs ’ 

£ — On one condition, please, sir,’ said John, touching his hat 
£ No evidence against my loid — a misled man — a kind-hearted man, 
sir My lord never intended this ’ 

£ The condition will be observed, of couise,’ lejomed the old 
distillei £ It’s a point of honour But come with us, sir, piay come 
with us ’ 

John Giueby added no entieaties, but he adopted a different 
kind of persuasion, by putting his arm through one of Mr Haie* 
dale’s, w T hile his master took the othei, and leading him away with 
all speed *• 

Sensible, fiom a strange lightness m his head, and a difficulty in 
fixing his thoughts on anything, even to the extent of bearing his 
companions in his mind foi a minute togethei without looking at 
them, that his biam was affected by the agitation and suffering 
thiough which he had passed, and to which he w r as still a prey, 
Mr Haredale let them lead him wdicie they would As they went 
along, he was conscious of having no command ovei what he said 
or thought, and that he had a feai of going mad 

The distiller lived, as he had told him when they fist met, on 
Holborn Hill, wheie he had gieat storehouses and dro\e a latge 
trade They appioached his house by a back enhance, lest they 
should attiact the notice of the ciowd, and went into an upper 
loom which faced towaids the sheet, the windows, however, m 
common with those of every other loom m the house, weie boarded 
up inside, m older that, out of doois, all might appear quite dark 
They laid him on a sofa m this chambei, peifectly insensible , 
but John immediately fetching a surgeon, who took fiom him a large 
quantity of blood, he giadually came to himself As he was, for the 
time, too weak to walk, they had no difficulty m persuading him to 
remain theie all night, and got him to bed without loss of r a minute 
That done, they gave lum cordial and some toast, and presently a 
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pietty strong^ compos ig-draught, under the influence of which he 
soon fell into a lethargy, and, for a time, forgot his troubles 

The vintner, who was a°very heaity old fellow and a worthy man, 
had no thoughts of going to bed himself, for he had received several 
threatening w r aifnngs from the noteis, and had indeed gone out that 
evening to try fnd gather fiom the conversation of the mob whether 
his hawse w T as to be the next attacked He sat all night in an easy- 
chair m the same room — dozing a little now and then — and received 
from time to time the lepoits of John Giueby and two or thiee 
other trustworthy persons 111 his employ, who went out ljito the 
sheets as scouts, and for whose entertainment an ample allowance 
of good cheer (which the old vintnei, despite his anxiety, now and 
then attacked himself) w r as set foith in an adjoining chamber 
These accounts were of a sufficiently alarming nature fi om the 
first, but as the night wore 0$, they grew T so much worse, and 
involved such a fearful amount of not and destiuction, that m 
comparison with these new tidings all the pievious distuibances 
sunk to nothing 

The first intelligence that came, was of the taking of Newgate, 
and the escape of all the prisoners, whose tiack, as the) made up 
Holbom and into the adjacent streets, was pioclaimcd to those citi- 
zens who were shut up m their houses, b) the rattling of their chains, 
which formed a dismal conceit, and was beaid in eveiy duection, 
as though so many foiges were at work The flames, too, shone so 
bnghtly through the vintner’s skylights, that the rooms and staircases 
below were nearly as light as 111 bioad day , while the distant 
shouting of the mob seemed to shake the veiy walls and ceilings 
At length they were heard approaching the house, and some 
minutes of teirible anxiety ensued They came close up, and 
stopped befoie it , but after giving thiee loud yells, went on And 
although they returned seveial tunes that night, ci eating new alaims 
each time, they did nothing there , having their hands full Shortly 
after they had gone away for the fhst tune, one of the scouts came 
running 111 with the news that they had stopped before Lord 
Mansfield’s house m Bloomsbuiy Squaie 

Soon afterwards there came anothei, and anothei, and then the 
hist returned again, and so, by little and little, then tale was this — 
That the mob gathenng round Lord Mansfield’s house, had called 
on those within to open the dooi, and receiving no leply (for Loid 
and Lady Mansfield were at that moment escaping by the backway), 
forced an entrance according to then usual custom That they then 
began to demolish the house with great fuiy , and setting file to it 111 
several parts, involved m a common rum the whole of the costly 
furniture, the plate and jewels, a beautiful galleiy of pictures, the 
larest collection of manuscripts ever possessed by any one private 
person m the world, and w orse than all, because nothing could leplace 
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this loss, the great Law Library, on almost ev*Ay page of which weie 
notes m the Judge’s own hand, of inestimable value", — -being the 
results pf the study and experience of his whole life That while 
they were howling and exulting round the fire, a troop of soldiers, 
with a magistrate anfong them, came up, and being £oo late (for the 
mischief was by that time done), began to disperse the crowd 
That the Riot Act being ^ead, and the crowd stijl resisting, the 
soldiers received oiders to fire, and levelling then muskets shot dead 
at the first discharge six men and a woman, and wounded many 
persons^, and loading again directly, fired anofljfrr volley, but over 
the people’s heads it was supposed, as none were seen to fall 
That thereupon, and daunted by the shrieks and tumult, the crowd 
began to disperse, and the soldiers went away, leaving the killed 
and wounded on the ground which #they had no sooner done than 
the noteis came back again, and taking up the dead bodies, and the 
wounded people, formed into a rude procession, having the bodies 
m the front That m this order they paraded off with a hoinble 
merriment , fixing weapons m the dead men’s hands to make 
them look as if alive, and preceded by a fellow ringing Lord 
Mansfield’s dinner-bell with all his might 

The scouts leported fuithei, that this party meeting with some 
others who had been at similar work elsewhere, they all united into 
one, and drafting off a few men with the killed and wounded, 
maiched away to Lord Mansfield’s country seat at Caen Wood, 
between Hampstead and Highgate, bent upon destroying that 
house likewise, and lighting up a great fire there, which fiom that 
height should be seen all over London But m this, they weie 
disappointed, for a paity of horse having arrived before them, they 
letieated fastei than they went, and came straight back to town 

There being now a gieat many parties m the streets, each went to 
work according to its humour, and a dozen houses weie quickly 
blazing, including those of Sn John Fielding and two other justices, 
and four m Holbom — one of the greatest thoroughfares m London 
— which were all burning at the same time, and burned until they 
went out of themselves, for the people cut the engine hose, and 
would not suffer the firemen to play upon the flames At one house 
near Moorfields, they found in one of the 100ms some canary birds 
m cages, and these they cast into the fiie alive The poor little 
creatures screamed, it was said, like infants, when they were flung 
upon the blaze , and one man w as so touched that he tried m vain 
to save them, which loused the indignation of the ciow r d,and nearly 
cost him his life 

At this same house, one of the fellows who went through the 
rooms, bieakmg the furniture and helping to destioy the building, 
found a child’s doll — a poor toy — which he exhibited at the window 
to the mob below, as the image of some unholy saint which the late 
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Occupants had worsh ^ped While he was doing this, anothei man 
with an equally tende conscience (they had both been foremost m 
throwing down the canary buds for loastmg alive), took his seat on 
the parapet of the house, and harangued the am d from a pamphlet 
circulated by #ie Association, relative to tire true pi mciples of 



Christianity 1 Meanwhile the Lord Mayor, with his hands in his 
pockets, looked on as an idle man might look at any other show, 
and seem mightily satisfied to have got a good place 

Suduweie the accounts brought to the old vintner by his sen ants 
as he sat at the side of Mr. Haiedale’s bed, having been unable 
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e\en to doze, after the fust pait of the niglfi, too much disturbed 
by his own feais , by the cries of the mob, thfj light of ^he fires, and 
the hung of the soldiers Such, with -the ^addition of the release of 
all the r pnsoners m the New Jail at Clerkenwell, and as many 
robberies of passengers m the stieets as the crowA had leisure to 
indulge in, were the scenes of which Mr Haredale was happily 
unconscious, and which were all enacted before midnight 


CHAPTER LXVII 

When darkness bioke away and morpmg began to dawn, the town 
wore a strange aspect indeed * 

Sleep had haidly been thought of all night The general alarm 
was so apparent m the faces of the inhabitants, and its expression 
was so aggravated by want of rest (few persons, with any property 
to lose, having dared go to bed since Monday), that a stranger 
coming into the stieets would have supposed some mortal pest or 
plague to have been raging In place of the usual cheerfulness and 
animation of morning, everything was dead and silent The shops 
remained unopened, offices and warehouses weie shut, the coach and 
chair stands were deseited, no carts or v 7 aggons rumbled through 
the slowly w r aking stieets, the early cries were all hushed , a 
universal gloom prevailed Great numbers of people were out, 
even at daybreak, but they flitted to and fio as though they 
shrank from the sound of their own footsteps , the public ways 
were haunted lather than frequented, and round the smoking 
rums people stood apait from one another and in silence, not 
ventunng to condemn the noteis, 01 to be supposed to do so, 
even in whispers 

At the Loid President’s m Piccadilly, at Lambeth Palace, at 
the Lord Chancellor’s in Great Ormond Street, m the Royal 
Exchange, the Bank, the Guildhall, the Inns of Court, the Courts 
of Law, and every chamber fronting the stieets neai Westminster 
Hall and the Houses of Parliament, parties of soldiers were posted 
before daylight A body of Horse Guards paraded Palace-yard, 
an encampment w r as formed m the Paik, where fifteen hundred men 
and five battalions of Militia weie under arms , the Tower was 
fortified, the drawbridges were raised, the cannon loaded and 
pointed, and two regiments of artillery busied m strengthening 
the fortress and preparing it for defence A numerous detach- 
ment of soldiers weie stationed to keep guard at the New River 
Head, which the people had threatened to attack, and where, it was 
said, they meant to cut off the mam-pipes, so that there might be no 
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water for the extinct pn of the flames In the Poultry, and on 
Comhill, ail'd at several other leading points, non chains were 
drawn acioss the street, parties of soldieis were distributed 111 
some of the old city churches while it w as yet dark , a and m 
several private Rouses (among them, Lord Rpckmgham’s m Gios- 
venor Squaie) , which were blockaded as though to sustain a siege, 
and ^iad guns'* pointed from the windows When the sun rose, it 
shone into handsome apaitments filled with aimed men, the 
furniture hastily heaped away m corneis, and made of little or 
no account, m the, terror of the time— on arms glittering m city 
chambers, among djsks and stools, and dusty books — into little 
smoky churchyards in odd lanes and by-ways, with soldiers lying 
down among the tombs, or lounging under the shade of the one old 
tiee, and their pile of muskets sparkling m the light — on solitary 
sentnes pacing up and down in courtyards, silent now, but } esterday 
lesoundmg with the dm and hum of business— every wheie on guard- 
rooms, garrisons, and threatening preparations 

As the day crept on, still moie unusual sights weie witnessed 111 
the streets The gates of the King’s Bench and Fleet Pi isons being 
opened at the usual houi, w^ere found to have notices affixed to them, 
announcing that the rioters would come that mght to bum them 
down The wardens, too well knowing the likelihood there was of 
this promise being fulfilled, weie fam to set their prisoners at liberty, 
and give them leave to mo\e then goods , so, all day, such of them 
as had any fuimtuie were occupied in conveying it, some to this 
place, -some to that, and not a few to the brokers’ shops, wheie they 
gladly sold it, for any wretched price those gentry chose to give 
There weie some broken men among these debtois who had been 
m jail so long, and were so miserable and destitute of friends, so 
dead to the world, and utterly forgotten and uncaied for, that they 
implored their jailers not to set them free, and to send them, if need 
were, to some other place of custody But they, refusing to comply, 
lest they should mcui the angei of the mob, turned them into the 
streets, wdieie they wandered up and down, haidly lemembenng 
the ways untrodden by their feet so long, and citing such abject 
things those rotten-hearted jails had made them — as they slunk off 
m their rags, and dragged their slipshod feet along the pavement 
Even of the three hundred prisoners who had escaped from New- 
gate, there w r ere some — a few, but there weie some — who sought 
then jailers out and deliveied themselves up preferring imprison- 
ment and punishment to the horrors of such another night as the 
last Many of the convicts, drawn back to then old place of 
captivity by some mdescnbable attraction, 01 by a desne to exult 
ovei it m its downfall and glut their lev enge by seeing it 111 ashes, 
actually went back m broad noon, and loiteied about the cells 
Fifty weie letaken at one time on this next day, within the prison 
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walls, but then fate did not deter otheis, #r there they went in 
spite of everything, and there they were takan in twos and threes, 
twice or thrice a dav, all through |he e week Of the fifty just 
mentioned, some were occupied m endeavouring to rekindle the 
fire , but m general .they seemed to have no object in view but to 
prowl and lounge about the old place being often found asleep m 
the mms, or sitting talking ijiere, or even eating and*dnnkmg, r as in 
a choice retreat 

Besides the notices on the gates of the Fleet and the King’s 
Bench, many similai announcements were left,Jbefore one o’clock 
at noon? at the houses of private individuals , Jmd further, the mob 
proclaimed their intention of seizing on the Bank, the Mint, the 
Arsenal at Woolwich, and the Royal Palaces The notices were 
seldom delivered by more than one man, who, if it were at a shop, 
went m, and laid it, with a blopdy threat perhaps, upon the counter } 
or if it were at a private house, knocked at the door, and thrust it 
m the servant’s hand Notwithstanding the presence of the military 
m every quarter of the town, and the great force in the Park, these 
messengers did their errands with impunity all through the day 
So did two boys who went down Holbom alone, armed with bars 
taken fiom the railings of Lord Mansfield’s house, and demanded 
money foi the rioters So did a tall man on hoiseback who made 
a collection for the same puipose in Fleet street, and refused to take 
anything but gold 

A rumour had now got into circulation, too, which diffused a 
gi eater dread all through London, even than these publicly an- 
nounced intentions of the rioters, though all men knew that if they 
were successfully effected, there must ensue a national bankruptcy 
and geneial ruin It was said that they meant to throw the gates 
of Bedlam open, and let all the madmen loose This suggested 
such dieadful images to the people’s minds, and was indeed an act 
so fraught with new and unimaginable hoirors in the contemplation, 
that it beset them moie than any loss 01 cruelty of which they 
could foresee the worst, and diove many sane men neatly mad 
themselves 

So the day passed on the prisoners moving their goods, people 
1 unmng to and fro m the sheets, carrying away then pioperty, 
groups standing m silence round the rums ; all business suspended , 
and the soldieis disposed as has been already mentioned, remaining 
quite inactive So the day passed on, and dreaded night drew near 
again 

At last, at seven o’clock m the evening, the Privy Council issued 
a solemn proclamation that it was now necessary to employ the 
military, and that the officers had most direct and effectual orders, 
by an immediate exertion of their utmost force, to repress the dis- 
turbances, and warning all good subjects of the King to keep 
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themselves, their se^ ants, and apprentices, within doois that night 
There was? then dtjiveied out to every soldier on duty, thnt}-six 
roqnds of powder and bal^ the drums beat, and the whole force 
was under aims at sunset 3 

The City ^thonties, stimulated by these vigorous measures, held 
a Common Council, passed a vote thanking the military associa- 
tions who had tendered their aid to the civil authorities , accepted 
it , and placdd them under the direction of the tw r o sheriffs At the 
Queen’s palace, a double guard, the yeomen on duty, the groom- 
porters, and all > other attendants, were stationed m the passages 
and on the staircases at seven o’clock, with strict instructions to be 
watchful on their posts all night, and all the doors w f ere locked 
Ihe gentlemen of the Temple, and the other Inns, mounted guard 
within their gates, and strengthened them with the great stones of 
the pavement, which they took up for the puipose In Lincoln’s 
Inn, they gave up the hall £nd commons to the Northumberland 
Militia, under the command of Lord Algernon Peicy , m some few r 
of the city w r ards, the burgesses turned out, and without making a 
very fierce show, looked brave enough Some hundieds of stout 
gentlemen threw themselves, armed to the teeth, into the halls of 
the diffeient companies, double-locked and bolted all the gates, and 
dared the rioters (among themselves) to come on at their peril 
These arrangements being all made simultaneous!}, or nearly so, 
were completed by the time it got daik, and then the streets were 
comparatively cleai, and were guarded at all the great corners and 
chief avenues by the troops while parties of the officers rode up 
and down m all directions, ordering chance stragglers home, and 
admonishing the residents to keep within their houses, and, if any 
firing ensued, not to approach the windows More chains were 
drawn across such of the thoroughfares as w ere of a nature to fa\ our 
the approach of a great ciow r d, and at each of these points a con- 
siderable force w r as stationed All these precautions having been 
taken, and it being now quite dark, those m command awaited the 
result m some anxiety and not without a hope that such vigilant 
demonstrations might of themselves dishearten the populace, and 
prevent any new outiages 

But m this reckoning they were cruell} mistaken, for 111 half an 
hour, or less, as though the setting m of night had been their pre- 
concerted signal, the rioters having previously, m small parties, 
prevented the lighting of the street lamps, rose like a great sea, 
and that m so many places at once, and with such inconceivable 
fury, that those who had the direction of the troops knew not, at 
first, where to turn or what to do One after anothei, new fires 
blazed up m every quarter of the town, as though it w r ere the 
intention of the insurgents to wrap the city in a circle of flames, 
which, contracting by degrees, should bum the whole to ashes, the 
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crowd swarmed and roared in eveiy street , an$d none but rioters 
and soldiers being out of doors, it seemed tai the latter as if all 
London were arrayed against them, and tl\py otood alone against 
the town «- 

In two hours, six-an<J-thirty fires were raging — six-aqd-thirty great 
conflagrations Among them the Boiough Clink m Tooley-street, 
the King’s Bench, the Fleet, #nd the New Bridewell ' In almpst 
every street, there was a battle, and in every quarter # the muskets 
of the troops were heard above the shouts and tumult of the mob 
The filing began m the Poultiy, wheie the chain was drawn across 
the load, where nearly a scoie of people were Jfflled on the first 
discharge Their bodies having been hastily carried into St 
Mildred’s Church by the soldiers, the lattei fired again, and follow- 
ing fast upon the crowd, who began to give way when they saw the 
execution that was done, formed across Cheapside, and charged 
them at the point of the bayonet * 

The streets were now a dreadful spectacle The shouts of the 
rabble, the shneks of women, the cries of the wounded, and the 
constant firing, formed a deafening and an awful accompaniment 
to the sights which every coiner piesented Wherever the load 
was obstiucted by the chains, there the fighting and the loss of life 
were gieatest, but there was hot work and bloodshed m almost 
every leading thoroughfare 

At Holborn Bridge, and on Holbom Hill, the confusion was 
gieatei than m any other part, for the crowd that poured out of 
the city m two great streams, one by Ludgate Hill, and one* by 
Newgate street, united at that spot, and formed a mass so dense, 
that at every volley the people seemed to fall m heaps At this 
place, a laige detachment of soldiery weie posted, who filed, now 
up Fleet Market, now up Holborn, now 7 up Snow Hill — constantly 
raking the stieets m each direction At this place, too, several 
large fires were burning, so that all the tenors of that terrible night 
seemed to be concentrated in one spot 

Full tw r enty times, the noteis, headed by one man who wielded an 
axe m his right hand, and bestrode a brew r er’s horse of gieat size 
and strength, caparisoned with fetters taken out of Newgate, w 7 hich 
clanked and jmgled as he went, made an attempt to force a passage 
at this point, and fire the vintner’s house Full tw r enty times they 
were repulsed with loss of life, and still came back again, and 
though the fellow at then head was marked and singled out by all, 
and was a conspicuous object as the only notei on horseback, not a 
man could hit him So surely as the smoke cleared away, so surely 
theie was he, calling hoaisely to his companions, brandishing his 
axe above his head, and dashing on as though he bore a chaimed 
life, and was proof against ball and powder 

This man was Hugh , and m every part of the not, he was seem 
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He headed two attacks upon the Bank, helped to bieak open the 
Toll-houses on Bla. kfnars Bridge, and cast the money into the 
street fired two of*the prions with his own hand w as here, and 
there, and everywhere— always foremost — always actrv e*— striking 
at the soldiers, cheering on the crowd, making his hoise’s non 
music heard through all the yell and upioar but never hurt 01 
stopped Turn him at one place, apd he made a new struggle m 
another , foice him to retreat at this point, and he advanced on that, 
directly Driven from Holborn foi the twentieth time, he rode at 
the head of a ^jeat ciowd straight upon Saint Paul’s, attacked a 
guard of solaicrwho kept watch over a body of pi isoners within 
the iron railings, forced them to letieat, rescued the men they had 
m custody, and with this accession to his pai ty, came back again, 
mad with liquor and e\citement, and hallooing them on like a 
demon* » 

It would have been no easy* task foi the most caieful ndei to sit a 
horse m the midst of such a throng and tumult , but though this 
madman rolled upon his back (he had no saddle) like a boat upon 
the sea, he never for an instant lost his seat, or failed to guide him 
where he would Through the very thickest of the pie^s, o\ei dead 
bodies and burning fragments, notv on the pavement, now m the 
road, now ndmg up a flight of steps to make himself the more 
conspicuous to his party, and now forcing a passage through a mass 
of human beings, so closely squeezed together that it seemed as if 
the^edge of a knife w ould scarcely part them,— on he w ent, as though 
he could suimount all obstacles by the mere exercise of his will 
And perhaps his not being shot was m some degiee attributable to 
this very circumstance , foi his extreme audacity, and the conviction 
that he must be one of those to whom the proclamation refened, 
inspired the soldieis with a desire to take him alne, and diverted 
many an aim which otherwise might have been moie near the 
mark 

The vintner and Mr Haredale, unable to sit quietly listening to 
the noise without seeing what went on, had climbed to the roof of 
the house, and hiding behind a stack of chimneys, weie looking 
cautiously down into the street, almost hoping that aftei so many 
repulses the rioters would be foiled, when a great shout proclaimed 
that a party were coming lound the other way , and the dismal 
jingling of those accursed fetters warned them next moment that they 
too were led by Hugh The soldieis had advanced into Fleet 
Market and were dispersing the people there , so that they came on 
with hardly any check, and weie soon before the house 

c All’s over now/ said the vintner ‘Fifty thousand pounds will 
be scattered m a minute We must save ourselves We can do no 
mor§, and shall have reason to be thankful if we do as much ’ 

Their first impulse was, to clamber along the roofs of the houses, 
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and, knocking at some garret window foi admw&on, pass down that 
way into the stieet, and so escape But another fierce ciy from 
below, and a general upturning of the faces r oPthe crowd, apprised 
them that* they were disco veied, and even that Mr Haredale was 
recognised , for Hugh, ^seeing him plainly m the brigl^t glare of the 
fire, which m that part made it as light as day, called to him by his 
name, and swore to have his ltfe r r 

4 Leave me here/ said Mi Haiedale, 4 and m Heaveii’s name, my 
good friend, save yourself * Come on 1 ’ he muttered, as he turned 
towards Hugh and faced him without any further effort at con- 
cealment * 4 This roof is high, and if we ci^se, we will die 
togethei ! ’ 

4 Madness,’ said the honest vintner, pulling him back, 4 sheer 
madness Heai reason, sir My good sir, hear reason I could 
never make myself heard by knocking at a window now , and even 
it I could, no one would be bold encfugh to connive at my escape 
Through the cellars, there’s a kind of passage into the back street 
by which we roll casks m and out We shall have time to get down 
there before they can foice an entry Do not delay an instant, 
but come with me — foi both our sakes — for mine — my deal good 
Sll i’ 

As he spoke, and drew Mr Haredale back, they had both a glimpse 
of the street It was but a glimpse, but it showed them the crowd, 
gathering and clustering lound the house some of the armed men 
pressing to the front to break down the doors and windows, sjme 
bunging brands from the nearest fire, some with lifted faces following 
their course upon the roof and pointing them out to their companions 
all raging and roaring like the flames they lighted up They saw 
some men thirsting for the treasures of strong liquor which they 
knew were stored within , they saw others, who had been wounded, 
sinking down into the opposite doorways and dying, solitary 
wretches, m the midst of all the vast assemblage , here, a frightened 
woman trying to escape, and there a lost child, and there a 
drunken ruffian, unconscious of the death-wound on his head, raving 
and fighting to the last All these things, and even such trivial 
incidents as a man with his hat off, or turning round, or stooping 
down, or shaking hands with another, they marked distinctly , yet 
in a glance so brief, that, in the act of stepping back, they lost the 
whole, and saw but the pale faces of each othei, and the red sky 
above them 

Mr Haredale yielded to the entreaties of his companion — more 
because he was resolved to defend him, than for any thought he had 
of his own life, or any care he entei tamed for his own safety — and 
quickly re-entering the house, they descended the stairs together 
Loud blows weie thundering on the shutters, ciowbars were already 
thrust beneath the door, the glass fell from the sashes, a deep light 
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shone through evermore vice, and they heaid the voices of the fore- 
most m the crowd close to every chink and keyhole, that they 
seemed to be hoarsely -vhispenng their threats into their veiy ears 
They had but a moment reached the bottom of the cellar=steps and 
shut the doorebehmd them, when the mob broke m 

The vaults were profoundly dark, and having no torch or candle 
— for they had been afraid to carry one, lest it should betray their 
place of refuge — they w T ere obliged to grope w ith their hands But 
they were not long without light, for they had not gone far when 
they heard the cjowd forcing the door , and, looking back among 
the low r -archea plages, could see them m the distance, hurrying to 
and fro with flashing links, broaching the casks, staving the great 
vats, turning off upon the right hand and the left, into the different 
cellars, and lying down to £rmk at the channels of strong spmts 
which were already flowing on the ground 

They hurried on, not the Dss quickly for this , and had reached 
the only vault which lay between them and the passage out, when 
suddenly, from the direction m which they were going, a strong 
light gleamed upon their faces , and before they could slip aside, 
or turn back, or hide themselves, two men (one bearing a torch) 
came upon them, and cried m an astonished whisper, ‘Here 
they are ' * 

At the same instant they pulled off what they wore upon their 
heads Mr Haiedale saw befoie him Edward Chester, and then 
saw* when the vintner gasped his name, Joe Willet 

Ay, the same Joe, though with an arm the less, who used to make 
the quaiterly journey on the grey mare to pay the bill to the purple- 
faced vintner, and that very same purple-faced vintner, formerly 
of Thames-street, now 7 looked him m the face, and challenged him 
by name 

‘Give me your hand/ said Joe softly , taking it whether the 
astonished vintner would or no ‘Don’t fear to shake it, it’s a 
friendly one and a hearty one, though it has no fellow 7 Why, how 
well you look and how bluff you are ! And you — God bless y ou, 
sir Take heait, take heart We’ll find them Be of good cheer , 
we have not been idle ’ 

There was something so honest and frank in Joe’s speech, that 
Mr Haredale put his hand m his involuntarily, though their meeting 
was suspicious enough But his glance at Edward Chester, and 
that gentleman’s keeping aloof, were not lost upon Joe, who said 
bluntly, glancing at Edward while he spoke 

Times are changed, Mr Haredale, and times have come when 
we ought to know friends from enemies, and make no confusion of 
names Let me tell you that but for this gentleman, you would 
most, likely have been dead by this time, or badly wounded at 
the best 5 
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‘ What do you say ? ’ cried Mr Haredale 

i I say,’ said Joe, c first, that it was a bold# thing to be m the 
crowd at all disguised as one of therrr, tl?ough I won’t say much 
about th&t, on second thoughts, for that’s my case too Secondly, 
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I know him of old H Once m the house, he would ha\e found you, 
heie or anywhere . The lest owe you no paiticular grudge, and, 
unless they see you, wtfl Ciily think of dunking themselves dead 
But we lose time Aie you xeady ? 7 

‘Quite, 5 swl Edward ‘Put out the torch, Joe, and go on 
And be silent, there’s a good fellow 5 

4 Silent 01 not silent, 5 murmured Joe, as he dropped the flaimg 
link upon the ground, ciushed it with his foot, and gave his hand 
to Mr Haiedale, ‘it was a brave and glorious action, — no man 
can alter that 5 ^ _ 

Both Mi Hare^ale and the w r oithy vintner weie too amazed and 
too much hurned to ask any further questions, so followed their 
conductors m silence It seemed, from a shoit whispering which 
presently ensued between ffitem and the vintner relative to the best 
way of escape, that they had enter ed by the back-door, with the 
connivance of John Giueby "who watched outside with the key m 
his pocket, and whom they had taken into their confidence A 
paity of the ciowd coming up that wa}, just as they entered, John 
had double-locked the door again, and made off for the soldiers, 
so that means of retieat was cut off from under them 

How r e\er, as the fiont-door had been foiced, and this minor 
crowd, being anxious to get at the liquor, had no fancy foi losing 
time 111 breaking down anothei,but had gone lound and got m fiom 
Holbom with the rest, the nairow lane m the rear was quite free 
of people So, when they had ciawled thiough the passage indicated 
by the vmtnei (which was a meie shelving-trap for the admission 
of casks), and had managed with some difficulty to unchain and 
laise the door at the upper end, they emeiged into the street with- 
out being observed or mteirupted Joe still holding Mr Haredale 
tight, and Edward taking the same care of the \mtner, they burned 
through the stieets at a rapid pace , occasional!} standing aside to 
let some fugitives go by, or to keep out of the way of the soldiers 
who followed them, and whose questions, when the} halted to put 
any, weie speedily stopped by one whispeied word fiom Joe. 


CHAPTER LXVIII 

While Newgate was burning on the pieuous night, Bamaby and 
his father, having been passed among the crowd fiom hand to hand, 
stood m Smithfield, on the outskirts of the mob, gazing at the flames 
like men wffio had been suddenly roused from sleep Some moments 
elap^d before they could distinctly remember where the} were, or 
how thev got there, or recollected that while the} weie standing 
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idle and listless spectators of the fire, they hacfefcools m their hands 
which had been hurriedly given them that they might free themselves 
from their fetters r * * 

Barnaby, heavily ironed as he was, if he had obeyed his first 
impulse, or if he had been alone, would have made #his way back 
to the side of Hugh, who to his clouded intellect now shone forth 
with the new lustre of being bis preserver and truest friend But 
his father’s terror of remaining in the streets, commufiicated itself 
to him when he comprehended the full extent of his fears, and 
impressed him w ith the same eagerness to fly to a glace of safety 
In a corner of the market among the pens §&r cattle, Barnaby 
knelt down, and pausing every now and then to pass his hand over 
his father’s face, or look up to him with a smile, knocked off his 
irons When he had seen him spring, a free man, to his feet, and 
had given vent to the transport of delight which the sight awakened, 
he went to work upon his own, whichPsoon fell latthng down upon 
the ground, and left his limbs unfetteied 

Gliding away together when this task was accomplished, and 
passing several groups of men, each gathered round a stooping 
figure to hide him fiom those who passed, but unable to repress the 
clanking sound of hammers, which told that they too were busy at 
the same work, — the two fugitives made towards Clerkenwell, and 
passing thence to Islington, as the nearest point of egress, were 
quickly m the fields After wandering about for a long time, they 
found m a pasture near Finchley a poor shed, with walls of mud, 
and roof of grass and brambles, built for some cow-herd, but now 
deserted Here, they lay down for the rest of the night 

Ihey wandered to and fio when it was day, and once Barnaby 
w ent off alone to a clustei of little cottages two or three miles away, 
to purchase some bread and milk But finding no better shelter, 
they returned to the same place, and lay down again to wait 
for night 

Heaven alone can tell, with what vague hopes of duty, and 
affection, with what strange promptings of natuie, intelligible to 
him as to a man of radiant mmd and most enlaiged capacity , wuth 
what dim memories of children he had played with when a child 
himself, who had prattled of their fatheis, and of loving them, and 
being loved , with how many half-remembered, dieamy associations 
of his mothei’s gnef and teais and w ldowhood , he watched and 
tended this man But that a vague and shadowy crowd of such 
ideas came slowly on him, that they taught him to be sorry when 
he looked upon his haggaid face, that they ova flowed his eyes 
when he stooped to kiss him, that they kept him waking m a tearful 
gladness, shading him fiom the sun, fanning him with leaves, sooth- 
ing him when he started m his sleep — ah * what a tioubled sleep it 
was — and wandering when she would come to join them and be 
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happy, is the t 1 uth 15 "He sat beside him all that day , listening for 
hei footsteps 111 e breath of air, looking foi hei shadow on the 
gentle-w avmg glass twimng Vhe hedge floweis for her pleasuie when 
she came, and his when he awoke , and stooping down fiom tune 
to time to listop to his muttenngs, and wonder why he was so rest- 
less m that quiet place The sun went down, and night came on, 
and„he w r as skill quite tranquil , busied w ith these thoughts, as if 
there were no other people in the w r orld, and the dull cloud of 
smoke hanging on the immense citym the distance, hid no \ ices, no 
crimes, no life or^eath, 01 cause of disquiet — nothing but clear air 
But the hour hats now come when he must go alone t <5 find out 
the blind man, (a task that filled him with delight,) and bung him 
to that place, taking especial care that he w r as not watched or 
followed on his way back ^le listened to the dnections he must 
observe, repeated them again and again, and after twice or thrice 
returning to surprise his father with a light-hearted laugh, went forth, 
at last, upon his enand leaving Gnp, whom he had carried from 
the jail m his arms, to his caie 

Fleet of foot, and anxious to return, he sped swiftly on towards 
the city , but could not reach it before the files began, and made the 
night angry wuth then dismal lustie When he entered the town — 
it might be that he was changed by going theie without his late 
companions, and on no violent enand , or by the beautiful solitude 
m which he had passed the day, or by the thoughts that had come 
upon Jnm, but it seemed peopled by a legion of devils This flight 
and pursuit, this cruel burning and destroying, these dieadful cries 
and stunning noises, were they the good loid’s noble cause 1 

Though almost stupefied by the bewildenng scene, still he found 
the blind man’s house It was shut up and tenantless 

He waited for a long while, but no one came At last he with- 
drew , and as he knew by this time that the soldiers were fixing, and 
many people must have been killed, he went down into Holboin, 
wheie he heaid the great crowd was, to try if he could find Hugh, 
and persuade him to avoid the danger, and letum with him 

If he had been stunned and shocked before, his honor was 
increased a thousandfold when he got mho this \oite\ of the not, 
and not being an actoi in the ternble spectacle, had it all befoie 
his eyes But there, in the midst, towering above them all, close 
before the house they were attacking now r , was Hugh on horseback, 
calling to the rest t 

Sickened by the sights suirounding him on eveiy side, and by the 
heat and roar, and crash, he forced his way among the ciowd (where 
many recognised him, and with shouts pressed back to let him pass), 
and m time was neailyup wuth Hugh, who was savagely threatening 
some ojae, but whom, or what he said, he could not, m the great 
confusion, understand At that moment the crowd forced their way 
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into the house, and Hugh — it was impossible ^6 see by what means, 
m such a concourse — fell headlong down - <T 

Barnaby was beside him v hen he sfaggeieu to his feet It was 
well he made him hear his voice, or Hugh, with his uplifted axe, 
would have cleft his Skull m twain ** 

4 Barnaby — you ! Whose hand was that, that stiuck me down ? ’ 

4 Not mine * * „■> 

4 Whose ! — I say, whose 1 ’ he cued, reeling back*", and looking 
wildly round 4 What aic you doing ? Wheie is he Show me * ’ 

4 You aie hurt/ said Barnaby — as indeed he wa*y m the head, both 
by the blow he had received, and by his hoise’#!ioof 4 Come away 
with me ’ 

As he spoke, he took the hoise’s bndle m his hand, turned him, 
and dragged Hugh seveial paces r |,his brought them out of the 
ciowd, which was porn mg fiom the stiect into the vmtnei’s cellais 
‘Where’s — where’s Dennis said Hugh, coming to a stop, and 
checking Barnaby with his stiong arm 4 Wheie has he been all 
day ? What did he mean by leaving me as he did, in the jail, last 
night ? Tell me, you — d’ye hear ' ’ 

With a flouush of his dangeious weapon, he fell down upon the 
giound like a log After a minute, though already fi antic with 
dunking and with the wound m his head, he ciawled to a stream of 
burning spmt which was pom mg dowm the kennel, ana began to 
drink at it as if it v r eie a brook of watei 

Barnaby diew him aw r ay, and foiced him to rise Though he 
could neither stand noi w r alk, he mvoluntanly staggeied to his 
hoi so, climbed upon his back, and clung theie After \amly 
attempting to chvest the animal of his clanking tiappmgs, Barnaby 
spiung up behind him, snatched the bridle, turned into Leathei 
Lane, which was close at hand, and uiged the frightened hoise into 
a heavy tiot 

He looked back, once, befoie he left the street , and looked upon 
a sight not easily to be eiased, e\en from his lemembrance, so long 
as he had life 

The vmtnei’s house with half-a-do/cn others neai at hand, was 
one gieat, glowing blaze All night, no one had essayed to quench 
the flames, oi stop then piogicss , but now a body of soldiers were 
actively engaged in pulling down tw r o old wooden houses, which 
weie eveiy moment in danga of taking fne, and which could 
scaicely fail, if they weie left to bum, to extend the conflagiation 
immensely The tumbling down of nodding walls and heavy 
blocks of wood, the hooting and the execrations of the crowd, the 
distant flung of othei military detachments, the disti acted looks 
and cues of those w T hose habitations were in dangei, the huiiymg 
to and fro of frightened people with then goods , the reflections m 
every quaitei of the sky, of deep, led, soanng flames, as though the 
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last day had come a’d the whole universe weie burning, the dust, 
and smoke, 'and duty of fiery particles, scorching and kindling all it 
fell .upon , the hot uhwholesome vapoui, the blight on everything, 
the stars, and moon, and very sky, obliterated, — made' up such 
a sum of drea&ness and luin, that it seemed a*, if the face of Heaven 
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with scoichmg spirit, which being dammed up^ty busy hands, over- 
flowed the road and pavement, and formed a great pool,* into which 
the people dropped down dead by dozens r They lay m heaps all 
round this fearful pond, husbands and wives, fathers and sons, motheis 
and daughters, women*with children m their arms and*babies at their 
breasts, and drank until they died While some stooped with then 
lips to the bunk and never 1 fused their heads again, others sprang 
up fiom their fiery draught, and danced, half m a madT triumph, and 
half 111 the agony of suffocation, until they fell, and steeped their 
coipses in the liquoi that had killed them Normas even this the 
worst or r most appalling kind of death that happened on this fatal 
night Fiom the burning cellais, where they drank out of hats, pails, 
buckets, tubs, and shoes, some men were drawn, alive, but all 
alight from head to foot , who, 111 thgir unenduiable anguish and 
suffering, making for anything ^that had the«Jook of water, rolled, 
hissing, m this hideous lake, and ^splashed up liquid fire which 
lapped m all it met with as it ran along the surface, and neither 
spared the Irving 1101 the dead On this last night of the great 
nots — foi the last night it was — the wietched victims of a senseless 
outcry, became themselves the dust and ashes of the flames they had 
kindled, and shewed the public stieets of London 

With all he saw 111 this last glance fixed indelibly upon bis mind, 
Bamaby hurned fiom the city which enclosed such honois, and 
holding down his head that he might not even see the glaie of the 
fires upon the quiet landscape, was soon m the still countiy 
loads 

He stopped at about hali-a-mile from the shed where his fathci 
liy, and with some difficulty making Hugh sensible that he must 
dismount, sunk the hoise’s furniture in a pool of stagnant water, and 
turned the animal loose That done, he supported his companion 
as well as he could, and led him slowly forwaid 


CHAPTER LXIX 

It was the dead of night, and very daik, when Bamaby, with his 
stumbling comrade, appioached the place wheie he had left his 
fathei , but he could see him stealing away into the gloom, 
distrustful even of him, and lapidly reti eating After calling to 
him twice 01 thuce that there was nothing to fear, but without 
effect, he suffered Hugh to sink upon the ground, and followed 
to bung him back 

He continued to creep aw r ay, until Barnaby was close upqn him , 
then turned, and said m a temble, though suppressed voice 
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4 Let me go Do rot lay hands upon me You have told her, 
and you and she together have betrayed me 1 7 
Barnaby looked at him, in silence 
4 You have seen youi mother * 7 

4 No, 7 cried 1 * Barnaby, eagerly 4 Not for** a long time— longer 
than I can tell A whole year, I think Is she heie ? 7 

His father* looked upon him stead&istly foi a few moments, and 
then said — drawing nearei to him as he spoke, for, seeing his face, 
and heaiing his words, it was impossible to* doubt his tiuth 
4 What man is <#rat ? 7 

4 Hugh — Hugh >>Only Hugh You know him ITS will not 
haim you Why, you’re afiaid of Hugh t Ha ha ha 1 Afiaid of 
giuff, old, noisy Hugh > 7 

4 What man is he, I asl^ you? 7 he rejoined so fieicely, that 
Barnaby stopped m 4 s laugh, and shrinking back, suive}ed him 
with a look of teirified amazement 

4 Why, how stern you are f You make me fear you, though j ou 
are my fathei Why do you speak to me so ? 7 

4 — I want, 7 he answered, putting away the hand which his son, 
with a timid desire to propitiate him, laid upon Ins sleeve, — 4 1 want 
an answer, and you gi\e me only jeers and questions Who ha\e 
you bi ought with you to this hiding-place, poor fool, and wheie is 
the blind man ? 7 

4 1 don’t know wheie His house was close shut I waited, but 
no peison came, that w T as no fault of mine This is Hugh — bra\e 
Hugh, who bioke into that ugly jail, and set us free Aha ' You 
like him now, do you? You like him now ’ 

4 Why does he he upon the ground ? 7 

4 He has had a fall, and has been drinking The fields and 
trees go round, and round, and round with him, and the giound 
heaves under his feet You know r him ? You remember ? See ’ 7 
They had by this time returned to where he by, and both stooped 
over him to look into his face 

4 1 recollect the man, 7 his father murmuied, 4 Why did you bung 
him heie ? 7 

4 Because he would have been killed if I had left him o\ei 
yonder They were firing guns and shedding blood Does the 
sight of blood turn you sick, father? I see it does, by >our face. 
That’s like me— What are you looking at i 7 

4 At nothing 1 7 said the murderer softh, as he staited back a pace 
or two, and gazed with sunken jaw and staring e\es abo\e his son s 
head 4 At nothing ’ 7 

He remained m the same attitude and with the same expression 
on his face for a minute or more , then glanced slowly lound 
as if be had lost something, and went shrvermg back, towards 
the shed 
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r 

‘Shall I bung him m, father?’ asked Barn® by, who had looked 
on, wondering 

He only answeied with a suppiessed -gio an, and lying down upon 
the ground, wrapped his cloak about his head, and shrunk into the 
darkest corner * <r 

I mdmg that nothing would rouse Hugh now, or make him 
sensible for a moment, Barnaby diagged him along the grass, *md 
laid him on a little heap of lefuse hay and straw which had been 
his own bed , first having bi ought some watei fiom a running stream 
haid by, and washed his wound, and laved his^hands and face 
Then he fay down himself, between the two, to $ass the night , and 
looking at the stais, fell fast asleep 

Awakened early m the morning, by the sunshine and the songs 
of birds, and hum of insects, he left tl>em sleeping m the hut, and 
walked into the sweet and pleasant an B**t he felt that on his 
jaded senses, oppressed and burdened with the dreadful scenes of 
last night, and many nights before, all the beauties of opening day, 
which he had so often tasted, and m which he had had such deep 
delight, fell heavily He thought of the blithe mornings when he 
and the dogs went bounding on together through the woods and 
fields , and the recollection filled his eyes with tears He had no 
consciousness, God help him, of having done wrong, nor had he 
any new peiception of the merits of the cause m which he had 
been engaged, or those of the men who advocated it , but he was 
full of caies now, and legiets, and dismal lecollections, and washes 
(quite unknown to him before) that this or that event had never 
happened, and that the soirow r and suffeung of so many people 
had been spaied And now he began to think how happy they 
would be — his father, mothei, he, and Hugh — if they rambled away 
togethei, and lived in seme lonely place, wheie theie were none 
of these troubles, and that peihaps the blind man, who had talked 
so wisely about gold, and told him of the great secrets he knew, 
could teach them how to live without being pinched by want As 
this occuired to him, he was the moie sorry that he had not seen 
him last night , and he was still brooding ovei this regret, when 
his father came, and touched him on the shouldei 

‘ Ah i J cued Barnaby, starting fiom his fit of thoughtfulness ‘ Is 
it only you ? ’ 

‘Who should it be ? ’ 

‘ I almost thought,’ he answered, ‘ it was the blind man I must 
have some talk with him, fathei ’ 

‘And so must I, for without seeing him, I don’t know where to 
fly or what to do, and lingering heie, is death You must go to 
him again, and bring him here 7 

1 ‘Must I’’ cued Barnaby, delighted, ‘that’s biave, father. 
That’s what I want to do ’ 
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c But you must bung only him, and none othei And though you 
w^nt at his door a whole day and night, still you must wait, and not 
come back without h m 5 ^ 

4 Don t you feai that,’ he cned gaily 4 He shall come; he shall 
come ’ , . 

4 Turn off these gewgaws,’ said his fathei, plucking the scraps of 
ribb^on and the feathers fiom his hat* ‘and o^er }our own die^s 
wear my cloaii Take heed how r you go, and they will be too busy 
m the streets to notice you Of youi coming back you need take 
no account, foi h^’ll manage that, safely ’ 

4 To be sure 5 5 %aid Barnab} 4 To be sure he will k A wise 
man, father, and one w r ho can teach us to be rich Oh J I know 
him, I know him ’ 

He was speedily dressed, and as well disguised as he could be 
With a lighter heaijjhe tllen set off upon his second jouine), 
leaving Hugh, who was still m a di unken stupor, stretched upon 
the ground within the shed, and his father walking to and fio 
before it 

- The murderer, full of anxious thoughts, looked after him, and 
paced up and down, disquieted b> e\ei} bieath of air that whispeicd 
among the boughs, and by eveiy light shadow thiown b> the passing 
clouds upon the daisied giound He was anxious for his safe return, 
and yet, though his own life and safet} hung upon it, felt a relief 
while he was gone In the intense selfishness which the constant 
piesence before him of his gieat crimes, and their consequences 
heie and heieafter, engendered, e\ery thought of Barnaby, as his 
son, was swallowed up and lost Still, his piesence was a toiture 
and lepioach, m his wild eyes, theie weie temble images of that 
guilty night , with his unearthly aspect, and his half-formed mind, 
he seemed to the murderer a creature who had sprung into existence 
from his victim’s blood He could not bear his look, his voice, his 
touch, and yet he w r as forced, by his own despeiate condition 
and his only hope of cheating the gibbet, to ha\e him by his 
side, and to know that he was inseparable fiom his single chance 
of escape 

He wxalked to and fio, with little rest, all da}, ie\ohmg these 
things in his mind, and still Hugh la}, unconscious, in the shed 
At length, when the sun w r as setting, Barnaby returned, leading the 
blind man, and talking earnestly to him as the} came along 
together 

The murderer advanced to meet them, and bidding his son go 
on and speak to Hugh, who had just then staggeied to his feet, 
took his place at the blind man’s elbow, and slowly followed, 
towards the shed 

4 Why did you send him ? ’ said Stagg 4 Don’t you know it was 
the way to have him lost, as soon as found ? ’ 
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4 Would you have had me come myself?’ i#urned the other 
4 Humph i Perhaps not I was before the jail on Tuesday 
night, but missed you m the ciowd * I <was* out last night,, too 
Theie was good work last night — gay work — profitable w T ork ’ — he 
added, tattling the money m his pockets r 

£ Have you — ’ 

4 — Seen your good lady ? , Yes ’ r m 

4 Do you mean to tell me moie, or not ? ’ 

4 PH tell you all,’ returned the blind man, with a laugh 4 Excuse 
me—but I love to see }0u so impatient There’ »,£neigy m it ’ 

4 Does*she consent to say the w T oid that may £ave me ? ’ 

4 No,’ letumcd the blind man emphatically, as he turned his face 
tow aids him 4 No Thus it is She has been at death’s door 
since she lost hei darling — has been insensible, and I know not 
what I tracked hei to a hospital, and presaged myself (with your 
leave) at her bedside Oui talk w£s not a long one, foi she was 
weak, and there being people near, I was not quite easy But I 
told her all that you and I agreed upon, and pointed out the 
young gentleman’s position, m stiong terms She tued to soften 
me, but that, of couise (as I told her), was lost time She cried 
and moaned, you may be suie, all women do Then, of a sudden, 
she found her voice and stiength, and said that Heaven would 
help hei and her innocent son, and that to Heaven she appealed 
against us — which she did, in leally very pretty language, I assuie 
you I advised her, as a friend, not to count too much on assist- 
ance fiom any such distant quartei — lecommended hei to think of 
it — told her w r here I lived — said I knew she would send to me 
before noon, next day — and left her, either m a faint oi shamming ’ 
When he had concluded this nanation, during which he had 
made seveial pauses, foi the convenience of ciackmg and eating 
nuts, of which he seemed to have a pocketful, the blind man 
pulled a flask fiom his pocket, took a draught himself, and offered 
it to his companion 

4 You won’t, won’t you?’ he said, feeling that he pushed it fiom 
him 4 Well ' Then the gallant gentleman who’s lodging with you, 
will Hallo, bully > ’ 

4 Death ' ’ said the other, holding him back 4 Will you tell me 
what I am to do 1 ’ 

4 Do 1 Nothing easier Make a moonlight flitting m two houis’ 
time with the young gentleman (he’s quite leady to go, I have 
been giving him good advice as we came along), and get as far 
from London as you can Let me know wTere you are, and leave 
the rest to me She must come round , she can’t hold out long , 
and as to the chances of your being retaken m the meanwhile, w r hy 
it wasn’t one man who got out of New r gate, but thiee hu&dred 
Think of that, foi your comfort.’ 
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4 We must support i/e How? ’ 

How f ’ repeated the blind man 4 By eating and drinking 
And ,how get meat mid dri-pk, but by paying for it 1 Money 1 5 
he cried, slapping his pocket 4 Is money the word? Why, the 
streets have be$n running money Devil send that the sport’s not 
over yet, for these aie jolly times , golden, raie, i oaring, scrambling 
time$ Halid, bully ? Hallo t Hallo 1 Drink, bully, drink 
Where are ye {here 1 Hallo ' ’ 

With such \ocifeiations, and with a boisterous manner which 
bespoke his peift^st abandonment to the general licence and dis- 
order, he gioped b^s w r ay towaids the shed, where Hugh and 
Barnaby weie sitting on the ground 

4 Put it about t ’ he cried, handing his flask to Hugh c The 
kennels run w r ith wane and gold Guineas and strong w ater flow r 
fiom the very pumps .About with i% don’t spare it i 5 

Exhausted, unwashed, unsho?n, begrimed with smoke and dust, 
his hair clotted with blood, his voice quite gone, so that he spoke 
m whispers, his skm paiched lip by fever, his whole bod} burned 
and cut, and beaten about, Hugh still took the flask, and laised it 
to his lips He was m the act of drinking, when the front of the 
shed was suddenly darkened, and Dennis stood before them 

4 No offence, no offence,’ said that peisonage m a conciliator} 
tone, as Hugh stopped in his diaught, and e>ed him, with no 
pleasant look, from head to foot 4 No offence, brother Barnaby 
here tpo, eh ? How are you, Barnaby? And two other gentlemen ' 
Youi humble servant, gentlemen No offence to you either, I hope 
Eh, brothers ? ’ 

Notwithstanding that he spoke in this very filendly and confident 
manner, he seemed to have considerable hesitation about entering, 
and remained outside the roof He was rather better dressed than 
usual wearing the same suit of threadbare black, it is true, but 
having round his neck an unw holesome-lookmg cravat of a jellowish 
white, and, on his hands, great leather gloves, such as a gardenei 
might wear in following his trade His shoes were newly greased, 
and ornamented with a pair of lusty iron buckles , the pack-thiead 
at his knees had been renewed, and where he wanted buttons, he 
wore pins Altogether, he had something the look of a tipstaff, oi 
a bailiff’s follower, desperately faded, but who had a notion of 
keeping up the appearance of a professional character, and making 
the best of the w r orst means 

4 You’re very snug here,’ said Mr Dennis, pulling out a mouldy 
pocket-handkerchief, which looked like a decomposed halter, and 
wiping his foiehead m a nervous manner 

4 Not snug enough to pievent your finding us, it seems,’ Hugh 
answered, sulkily 

4 Why, I’ll tell }ou what, brothei,’ said Dennis, with a friendly 
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smile, ‘when you don’t want me to know wl^fch way you’ie uding, 
you must wear anothei sort of bells on youi horse Ah i I know 
the sound of them you woie last night- and hfive got quick ea;s for 
’em , that’s the truth Well, but how aie you, broth ei ? ’ 

He had by this tu»e approached, and now v enticed to sit down 
by him 

How am I?’ answcied Hugh ‘Where wae }6u yesterday ^ 
Where did you go when you left me m the jail ? Wh f did you leave 
me? And what did you mean by 1 oiling your eyes and shaking 
youi list at me, eh ? ’ r* 

‘ I shake my fist i — at you, brother » ’ said Dennis, gently checking 
Hugh’s uplifted hand, which looked threatening 
‘Your stick, then , it’s all one ’ 

‘ Lord love you, brother, I meant nothing You don’t undeistand 
me by half I shouldn’t wonder now? he jidcled, m the tone of a 
desponding and an mjuied man, ‘but you thought, because I wanted 
them chaps left in the pnson, that I was a going to deseit the banneis?’ 
Hugh told him, with an oath, that he had thought so 
‘ Well t ’ said Mi Dennis, mournfully, ‘ if you an’t enough to make 
a man mistiust his feller creetuis, I don’t know what is Desert the 
banneis 1 Me 1 Ned Dennis, as was so christened by his own 
fathei 1 — Is this axe your’n, brothei ' ’ 

‘ Yes, it’s mine,’ said Hugh, in the same sullen manner as before , 
‘ it might have hint you, if you had come in its way once or twice 
last night Put it down ’ 

‘Might ha\e hurt me 1 ’ said Mr Dennis, still keeping it m his 
hand, and feeling the edge with an air of abstiaction ‘ Might have 
hint me 1 and me exerting myself all the time to the weiy best 
advantage Blue’s a woild ' And you’re not a-going to ask me to 
take a sup out oi that ’eie bottle, eh?’ 

Hugh passed it towaids him As he mused it to his lips, Barnaby 
jumped up, and motioning them to be silent, looked cageily out 
‘What’s the mattei, Barnaby?’ said Dennis, glancing at Hugh 
and dioppmg the flask, but still holding the axe m his hand 

‘ Plush t ’ he answered softly, ‘ What do I see glittering behind 
the hedge ? ’ 

‘ What » ’ cried the hangman, raising his v oicc to its highest pitch, 
and laying hold of him and Hugh ‘ Not soldiers, suicl} ! ’ 

That moment, the shed was filled with aimed men, and a body 
of hoise, galloping into the field, diew up before it 

‘Thcie 1 ’ said Dennis, who lemamed untouched among them 
when they had seized their pusoneis, ‘it’s them two young ones, 
gentlemen, that the pioclamation puts a price on This othei’s an 
escaped felon — I’m sorry for it, brother,’ he added, m a tone of 
resignation, addiessmg himself to Hugh, ‘ but you’ve brought it on 
yourself, you forced me to do it , you wouldn’t respect the soundest 
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1 

constitootional principles, you know, you went and violated the 
wery framewoik of souet} 1 had soonei ha\e gi\ en away a trifle 
m charity than done -thi% I yould upon my soul — If you’ll keep 
fast hold on ’em, gentlemen, I think I can make a shift to" tie ’em 
better than y oilcan ’ 

But this operation was postponed for a few moments by a new 
occurrence The blind man, whose qars were quicker than most 
people’s sight, '''had been alarmed, befoie Burnaby, by a rustling m 
the bushes, under covei of which the soldieis hid advanced He 
retreated instantly — had hidden somewhere for a minute — and 
probably m his coiifusion mistaking the point at which, he had 
emerged, was now seen running acioss the open meadow 

An officer cried dnectly that he had helped to plundei a house 
last night He was loudly called on, to surrender He ran the 
haidei, and m a few^g^conos would ha\e been out of gunshot 
The word w as given, and the rilen fired 

There was a breathless pause and a piofound silence, during 
which all eyes were fixed upon him He had been seen to start at 
the dischaige, as if the report had frightened him But he neither 
stopped nor slackened his pace m the least, and ran on lull foity 
yards further Then, without one leel or stagger, 01 sign of faint- 
ness, or quiveung of any limb, he diopped 

Some of them hurned up to wheie he lay the hangman with 
them Evei} thing had passed so quickh, that the smoke had not 
yet scattered, but curled slowly off m a little cloud, which seemed 
like the dead man’s spirit moung solemnly away Ihere were a 
few drops of blood upon the grass — more, when the} turned him 
over — that w r as all 

c Look here » Look here » ’ said the hangman, stooping one knee 
beside the body, and gazing up with a disconsolate face at the 
officer and men 4 Heie’s a pretty sight 1 ’ 

‘ Stand out of the way,’ replied the officer ‘ Serjeant 1 see what 
he had about him ’ 

The man turned his pockets out upon the grass, and counted, 
besides some foieign coins and two rings, fhe-and-forty guineas In 
gold These w r ere bundled up m a handkerchief and earned away , 
the body remained there for the present, but six men and the 
seijeant were left to take it to the neaiest public-house 

£ Now then, if you’re going,’ said the seijeant, clipping Dennis on 
the back, and pointing after the officei who was walking towaids 
the shed 

To which Mr Dennis only replied, £ Don’t talk to me 1 ’ and 
then lepeated what he had said befoie, namelv, ‘Heie’s a piett> 
sight > ’ 

4 It’s not one that you erne foi much, I should think,’ observed 
the serjeant coolly. 
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‘Why, who/ said Mr Dennis rising, ‘ffiould caie foi it, if 
I don’t ? ’ * 

‘ Oh ’ I didn’t know you was so tender-headed,’ said the seneant 
' 1 hat’s "all 1 ’ 

c Tender-hearted ' i» echoed Dennis ‘ Tenderhearted t Look at 



this man Do you call this constitootional ? Do you see him shot 
through and through instead of being woiked off like a Baton ? 
Damme, if I know which party to side with You’re as bad as the 
other. What’s to become of the country if the military power’s to 
go a superseding the civilians m this way ? Where’s this poor 
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feller-cieetui’s right* a citizen, that he didn’t have me m his last 
moments ! 1 was here I was willing I was ready These are 

nice times, brothei, tc, l^ve the dead crying out against us m this 
way, and sleep comfortably m our beds arterwards , wery n*ce ! * 

Whether he ^derived any material consolation from binding the 
prison eis, is uncertain , most probably he did At all events his 
bem^ summoned to that work, diverted him, for the time, from 
these painful inflections, and gave his thoughts a more congenial 
occupation 

They were not $J 1 thiee earned off togetfiei, but m two parties, 
Barnaby and his father, going by one road m the centie of a body 
of foot , and Hugh, last bound upon a horse, and stiongly guarded 
by a troop of cavalry, being taken by another 

They had no opportunity for the least communication, 111 the 
shoit mteival which pr eceded? their 0 depaiture , being kept strictly 
apart Hugh only obseived that Barnaby walked with a drooping 
head among his guard, and, without laismg his eyes, that he tried to 
wave his fetteied hand when he passed F01 himself, he buo>ed up 
his courage as he lode along, with the assurance that the mob would 
foice his jail wherevei it might be, and set him at liberty. But 
when they got into London, and more especially into Fleet Market, 
lately the stionghold of the rioters, w r here the military weie rooting 
out the last lemrant of the crowd, he saw that this hope was gone, 
and felt that he was ndmg to his death 


CHAPTER LXX 

Mr Dennis having despatched this piece of business w ithout any 
personal huit or inconvenience, and having now retired into the 
tranquil respectability of pnvate life, resolved to solace himself with 
half an hour or so of female society With this amiable purpose m 
his mind, he bent his steps towards the house where Doll} and Miss 
Haredale were still confined, and whither Miss Miggs had also been 
removed by order of Mi Simon Tappertit 

As he walked along the stieets with his leather glo\es clasped 
behind him, and his face mdicativ e of cheerful thought and pleasant 
calculation, Mi Dennis might have been likened unto a farmer 
ruminating among his crops, and enjo}ing by anticipation the 
bountiful gifts of Providence Look wheie he would, some heap 
of rums afforded him rich promise of a working off, the whole town 
appeared to have been ploughed and sown, and nurtured by most 
genial weather , and a goodly harvest was at hand 

Having taken up arms and resorted to deeds of violence, with 
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the gieat main object of preseivmg the Old galley m all its punty, 
and the gallows m all its pristine usefulness and moral grandeur, it 
would peihaps be going too fax to assort that* Mr Dennis had ever 
distinctly contemplated and foreseen this happy state of things 
He rather looked upon it as one of those beautify! dispensations 
which aie insciutably bi ought about for the behoof and advantage 
of good men He felt, aspt weie, peisonally referred to, i$ this 
prosperous ripening for the gibbet, and had nevei <?onsideied him- 
self so much the pet and favourite child of Destiny, or loved that lady 
so w%ll or with such a calm and vntuous reliance m all his life 

As to ^being taken up, himself, for a noter, a^d punished with the 
rest, Mi Dennis dismissed that possibility from his thoughts as an 
idle chimera, aigumg that the line of conduct he had adopted at 
Newgate, and the service he had rendered that day, would be more 
than a set-off against any evidence \\hich jjught identify him as a 
member of the crowd. That any ehaige of companionship which 
might be made against him by those who w r cre themselves m danger, 
would ceitamly go foi nought And that if any trivial indiscretion 
on his pail should unluckily come out, the uncommon usefulness of 
his office, at piesent, and the great demand for the exercise of its 
functions, would ceitamly cause it to be wanked at, and passed over. 
In a w r oid, he had played his caids thioughout, with great caie, 
had changed sides at the veiy nick of time, had dehveicd up two 
of the most notorious noteis, and a distinguished felon to boot, 
and w as quite at his ease 

Saving — for theie is a lcservation , and even Mi Dennis was not 
peifectly happy —saving lor one cncumstance , to wit, the forcible 
detention of Dolly and Miss Haiedale, in a house almost adjoining 
his own This was a stumbling-block , for if they w^ere discovered 
and itlcased, they could, by the testimony they had it m their 
pow r ci to give, place him in a situation of gieat jeopardy, and to 
set them at liberty, first extoitmg from them an oath of secrecy and 
silence, was a thing not to be thought of It w r as more, perhaps, 
with an eye to the danger which linked m this quartei, than from 
his abstiact love of convex sation with the se\, that the hangman, 
quickening his steps, now hastened into then society, cui sing the 
amoious natuics of Hugh and Mi Tappcrtit wnth gieat heaitmess, 
at eveiy step he took 

When he entered the misciable 100m in which they weie confined, 
Dolly and Miss Haiedale withdiew m silence to the lemotest cornei 
But Miss Miggs, who w r as paiticulaily tendei of her leputation, im- 
mediately fell upon hex knees and began to scream vex y loud, crying, 
£ What will become of me ' ’ — £ Wheie is my Simmuns 1 ’ — £ Have 
meicy, good gentleman, on my sex’s w eaknesses f ’ — wnth othei 
doleful lamentations of that natuie, which she delneied wnth great 
piopnety and decorum 
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‘ Miss, miss/ whispered Dennis, beckoning to her with his fore- 
finger, * comb here — I won’t hurt you Come here, my lamb, w ill 
youV 3 o 

On hcanng this tender epithet, Miss Miggs, who had- left off 
sci earning wh$n he opened his lips, and I^ad listened to him 
attentively, began again crying £ Oh I’m his lamb ! He sa>$ I’m 
his j^mb t Oh gracious, why wasn’t I bom old and ugty 1 Why 
was I e\er xxQa.de to be the youngest of six, and all of ’em dead 
and m their blessed graves, excepting one ^married sistei, which is 
settled m Golde^ Lion Court, number twenty-sum, second- bell- 
handle on the — 1 ’ \ 

‘ Don’t I say I an’t a going to hurt you ? ’ said Dennis, pointing 
to a chan £ Why, miss, wdiat’s the matter ' ’ 

£ I don’t know what mayn’t be the matter ’ ’ cried Miss Miggs, 
clasping her hands di ^ r g ctedlV £ Apythmg may be the mattci t ’ 

£ But nothing is, I tell you/ said the hangman £ J irst stop that 
noise and come and sit dow n here, will > ou, chuckey ? ’ 

The coaxing tone m which he said these lattei woids might ha\e 
failed m its object, if he had not accompanied them with sundiy 
sharp jeiks of his thumb o\er one shoulder, and with duers winks 
and thrustmgs of his tongue into his cheek, fiom which signals the 
damsel gatheied that he sought to speak to her apait, concerning 
Miss Haiedale and Dolly Hei cunosit) being verj powerful, and 
her jealousy by no means inactive, she aiose, and with a gieat deal 
of shivering and starting back, and much musculai action among all 
the small bones m her throat, giaduall} appioached him 
£ Sit dow n/ said the hangman 

Suiting the action to the woid, he thiust hei lathei suddenly and 
piematuiely into a chan, and designing to xeassuie her by a little 
harmless jocularity, such as is adapted to please and fascinate the 
sex, converted his light forefinger into an ideal biadawl or gimlet, 
and made as though he vmld screw the same into her side — whereat 
Miss Miggs shrieked again, and evinced symptoms of faintness 
£ Lovey, my deal/ whispeied Dennis, diawmg his chan close to 
heis £ When was } our ) oung man heie last, eh ? ’ 

c My young man, good gentleman answ r eied Miggs in a tone of 
exquisite distress 

£ Ah * Simmuns, you know — him ? ’ said Dennis 
£ Mine indeed > ’ cued Miggs, with a buist of bitterness — and as 
she said it, she glanced tow T aids Dolly ‘Mine, good gentleman 1 ’ 
This w r as just what Mi Dennis wanted, and expected 
‘ Ah t ’ he said, looking so soothingly, not to say amorously on 
Miggs, that she sat, as she afteiwards remarked, on pins and needle& 
of the sharpest Whitechapel kind, not knowing what intentions might 
be suggesting that expression to his features £ I was afraid of that 
/ saw* as much myself It’s her fault She will entice ’em ’ 
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4 1 wouldn’t,’ cried Miggs, folding her hand^and looking upwards 
with a kind of devout blankness, ‘ I wouldn’t lay myself out as she 
does, I wouldn’t be as bold as her, I ^$ul<|n’t seem to say to all 
male cr^eturs “ Come and kiss me ” — and here a shudder quite 
comulsed her frame—' for any earthly crowns as might be offered 



Worlds,’ Miggs added solemnly, 'should not reduce me No Not 
if I was Wems ’ 

'Well, but you aie Wenus you know,’ said Mr Dennis, con- 
fidentially 

'No, I am not, good gentleman,’ answered Miggs, shaking her 
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head with air of ~3elf-demal which seemed to imply that she 
might be if 'she chose but she hoped she knew better £ No, I am 
not, good gentleman/-' Don’t* charge me with it ’ 

Up to this time she had turned round, e\ery now and then, to 
where Dolly and Miss Haiedale had letired, and utteied a scream, 
or groan, 01 laid her hand upon hei heart and trembled excessiv ely, 
with-ia view of 1 keeping up appearances, and giving them to under- 
stand that she conversed with the visitor, under protest and on 
compulsion, and at a great personal sacrifice, for their common 
good But at this'gomt, Mi Dennis looked so vei} full of mean- 
ing, and gave such t singularly expressive twitch to his face as a 
request to her to come still nearer to him, that she abandoned these 
little arts, and gave him her whole and undivided attention 
£ When w^as Simmuns here, J sa} ? * quoth Dennis, in her eai 
‘Not since yesterda^mormng , and then only foi a few minutes 
Not all day, the day befoie ’ 

£ You know he meant all along to carry off that one » J said 
Dennis, indicating Dolly by the slightest possible jerk of his head 
• — £ and to hand you over to somebody else ’ 

Miss Miggs, who had fallen into a temble state of grief when 
the first part of this sentence was spoken, lecovered a little at the 
second, and seemed by the sudden check she put upon her teais, to 
intimate that possibly this anangement might meet her Mews, and 
that it might, perhaps, remain an open question 

£ —^But unfort’ n at ely/ pursued Dennis, who obseiv ed this £ some- 
body else was fond of her too, >ou see, and even if he wasn’t, 
somebody else is took foi a notei, and it’s all ovei with him 5 
Miss Miggs relapsed 

£ Now I want,’ said Dennis, c to clear this house, and to see you 
righted What if I was to get hei off, out of the wa> , eh ? ’ 

Miss Miggs, brightening again, rejoined, with many breaks and 
pauses from excess of feeling, that temptations had been Simmuns s 
bane That it was not his faults, but heis (meaning Dolly’s) 'I hot 
men did not see through these dreadful aits as women did, and 
theiefore was caged and tiapped, as Simmun had been I hat she 
had no personal motives to seive — fai from it — on the contrai}, 
her intentions was good tow aids all parties But foiasmuch as she 
knowed that Simmun, if united to any designing and artful minxes 
(she would name no names, foi that w as not her dispositions) — to 
any designing and artful minxes — must be made nuseiable and 
unhappy for life, she did incline towards prewentions Such, she 
added, was her fiee confessions But as this was private feelings, 
and might perhaps be looked upon as wengeance, she begged the 
gentleman would say no more Whatever he said, wishing to do 
her ditfy by all mankind, even by them as had ever been her 
bitterest enemies, she would not listen to him With that she 

2 K 
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stopped her eais, and shook her head from s^le to side, to intimate 
to Mr Dennis that though he talked until he had no bieath left, 
she was as deaf as any adder r * 

c Loofcee heie, my sugar-stick/ said Mr Dennis, ‘ if your view’s 
the same as mine, and you’ll only be quiet and skp away at the 
light time, I can have the house clear to-monow, and be out of 
this trouble — Stop though 1 theie’ s the othei ’ 

‘Which other, sir>’ asked Miggs —still w ith hei*fingeis m her 
eais and her head shaking obstinately 

c Why, the tallest one, yondei,’ said Dennis, #&s he stroked his 
chm, and added, m an undeitone to himself, Something about not 
ciossmg Mustei Gashfo^d 

Miss Miggs lephed (still being profoundly deaf) that if Miss 
Haiedale stood m the way at all, he might make himself quite easy 
on that scoie as she had gatheiedj froiswwhat passed between 
Hugh and Mi TappeiUt when thdy were last theie, that she was 
to be removed alone (not b> them, but by somebody else), to- 
morrow night 

Mi Dennis opened his eyes \eiy wide at this piece of inform- 
ation, whistled once, considered once, and finally slapped his head 
once and nodded once, as if he had got the clue to this myslenous 
removal, and so dismissed it Then he imparted his design con- 
cerning Dolly to Miss Miggs, who was taken more deaf than befoie, 
when he began , and so lemamed, all through 

The notable scheme was this Mi Dennis w as immediately to 
seek out from among the rioteis, some danng young fellow (and he 
had one m his eye, he said), who, temfied by the thieats he could 
hold out to him, and alarmed by the captuie of so many who weie 
no bettei and no worse than he, would gladly a\ail himself of any 
help to get abioad, and out of haim’s way, with his plundei, e\en 
though his journey were incumbered by an unwilling companion, 
indeed, the unwilling companion being a beautiful gill, would pro- 
bably be an additional inducement and temptation Such a person 
found, he proposed to bring him theie on the ensuing night, when 
the tall one was taken off, and Miss Miggs had puiposely retned, 
and then that Dolly should be gagged, muffled m a cloak, and 
earned m any handy com eyance down to the irvei’s side, where 
theie were abundant means of getting hci smuggled snugly off m 
any small ciaft of doubtful chaiacter, and no questions asked 
With regard to the expense of this removal, he would say, at a 
rough calculation, that tw r o 01 three sih er tea or coffee pots, w ith 
something additional for dunk (such as a muffineer, ox toast-iack), 
would moie than cover it Articles of plate of eveiy kind having 
been buried by the rioters m seveial lonely paits of London, and 
particularly, as he knew, m St James’s Squaie, which, though easy 
of access, was little frequented aftei dark, and had a convenient 
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piece of water m the midst, the needful funds were close* at hand, 
and could had upon the shortest notice With regaid to Dolly, 
the gentleman would e^eicise his own disci etion He w r ould be 
bound to do nothing" but to 4 take her away, and keep hsr away 
All other anangements and dispositions would lest entirely with 
himself 

If^ Miss Mfggs had had her heaung, no doubt she would ha\ e 
been gieatly shocked by the indelicacy of a young female’s going 
away with a sti anger by night (for hei moral feelings, as we have 
said, weis of the Jendeiest kind), but diiectly Mi Dennis ceased 
to speak, she lemmded him that he had only wasted breath She 
then went on to say*( still with hei fingers m hei ears) that nothing 
less than a severe practical lesson would sa\e the locksmith’s 
daughter fiom uttei rum , and that she felt it, as it were, a moral 
obligation and a sacjed^duty^to the family, to wish that some one 
would devise one for hei refoi nation Miss Miggs lemarked, and 
very justly, as an abstract sentiment which happened to occur to her 
at the moment, that she dared to say the locksmith and his wife 
would murmur, and lepme, if they were ever, by foicible abduction, 
or otherwise, to lose then child, but that we seldom knew r , 111 this 
world, what was best for us such being oui sinful and imperfect 
natures, that veiy few arrived at that cleai undei standing 

Having brought their con\eisation to this satisfactory end, they 
parted Dennis, to pursue his design, and take another walk about 
his faim Miss Miggs, to launch, when he left hei, into such a 
buist* of mental anguish (which she gave them to undei stand was 
occasioned by ceitam tender things he had had the presumption 
and audacity to say), that little Dolly’s heart was quite melted 
Indeed, she said and did so much to soothe the outiaged feelings of 
Miss Miggs, and looked so beautiful while doing so, that if that 
young maid had not had ample vent for her surpassing spite, m a 
knowledge of the mischief that was brewing, she must ha\ e scratched 
her features, on the spot 


CHAPTER LXXI 

All next day, Emma Haredale, Dolly, and Miggs, lemamed cooped 
up together m what had now been their prison for so many days, 
without seeing any person, or hearing an\ sound but the murmuied 
conversation, in an outer room, of the men who kept watch over 
them There appeared to be more of these fellows than there 
had been hitherto , and they could no longer heai the % Oices of 
women, which the) had befoie plainly distinguished Some new 
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excitement, too, seemed to prevail among them , for thpie was much 
stealthy going m and out, and a constant questioning of those who 
weie newly arrived They had previously Teen quite reckless m 
their beliaviour , often making a great uproar , quarrelling among 
themselves, fighting, ^dancing, and singing They were now very 
subdued and silent, conversing almost in whispers, and stealing m 
and out with a soft and stealthy tread, very different from the 
boisteious trampling m which their ainvals and ciepartures had 
hitheito been announced to the ti enabling captives 

Whether this change w r as occasioned by the presence among them 
of some^peison of authority m their ranks, op- by any other cause, 
they were unable to decide Sometimes they thought it was in 
pait attubutable to there being a sick man in the chamber, for last 
night theie had been a shuffling of feet, as though a burden weie 
brought m, and afterwards a moaning -v But they had no 
means of ascertaining the tiuth for any question or entreaty on 
their paits only provoked a stoim of execrations, or something 
worse, and they weie too happy to be left alone, unassailed by 
threats or adorn ation, to lisk even that comfoit, by any voluntary 
communication w ith those w r ho held them m durance 

It was sufficiently evident, both to Emma and to the locksmith’s 
poor little daughter heiself, that she, Dolly, was the great object of 
atti action , and that so soon as they should have leisure to indulge 
m the softer passion, Hugh and Mr Tappeitit would certainly fall 
to blows for her sake , in which latter case, it was not very ddficult 
to see whose prize she would become With all her old horroi of 
that man ie\ived, and deepened into a degree of aversion and 
abhonence which no language can describe, with a thousand old 
lecollections and 1 egrets, and causes of distress, anxiety, and feai, 
besetting her on all sides, poor Dolly Vaiden — sweet, blooming, 
buxom Dolly — began to hang hei head, and fade, and dioop, like 
a beautiful flower Ihe colour fled fiom her cheeks, her coinage 
foisook her, hei gentle heait failed Unmindful of all her pro- 
voking capuces, forgetful of all her conquests and inconstancy, 
with all her wanning little vanities quite gone, she nestled all the 
livelong day m Emma Haiedalc’s bosom , and, sometimes calling 
on her deal old grey-haired father, sometimes on her mother, and 
sometimes even on her old home, pmed slowly away, like a poor 
bird in its cage 

Light hearts, light heaits, that float so gaily on a smooth stieam, 
that are so sparkling and buojant in the sunshine — down upon 
fruit, bloom upon floweis, blush m summer air, life of the winged 
insect, whose whole existence is a day— how' soon )e sink m 
troubled watei 1 Poor Dollj’s heart — a little, gentle, idle, fickle 
thing, giddy, lestless, fluttering, constant to nothing but Anight 
looks, and smiles and laughter — Dofly’s heart w T as breaking 
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Emma had known grief, and could bear it better She had little 
comfort to ltnpart, but she could soothe and tend her, and she did 
so , qxid Dolly clung to 3 ^r like a child to its nurse In endeavour- 
ing to inspire her witli some fortitude, she increased hei ow n , and 
though the nights weie long, and the days dismal, and she felt the 
wasting influence of watchfulness and fatigue, and had perhaps a 
moig defined* and clear perception of Jthen destitute condition and 
its worse dangers, she uttered no complaint Before the luffians, m 
whose powei they were, she bo?e heiself so calmly, and with such 
an appearance, li^Jfhe midst of all her terror, of a secret convection 
that they dared not harm her, that there was not a mcyr among 
them but held her m some degree of dread , and more than one 
believed she had a weapon hidden m her diess, and was prepaied 
to use it 

Such was their condition vfhen th$y weie joined by Miss Miggs, 
who gave them to understand that she too had been taken pusoner 
because of her charms, and detailed such feats of resistance she had 
performed (her virtue having giv en her supernatural strength), that 
they felt it quite a happiness to have her for a champion Nor was 
this the onlycomfoit theydenved at fast homMiggs’s piesence and 
society for that young lady displayed such resignation and long- 
suftermg, and so much meek enduiance, under her trials, and 
bieathed m all her chaste discouise a spirit of such holy confidence 
and resignation, and devout belief that all would happen foi the 
best, that Emma felt her courage strengthened by the blight 
example , never doubting but that eveij thing she said was true, and 
that she, like them, was tom from all she loved, and agonised by 
doubt and appiehension As to pool Dolly, she was roused, at 
fust, by seeing one who came fiom home, but when she heard 
under what cucumstances she had left it, and into whose hands hex 
father had fallen, she wept more bitterly than ever, and refused 
all comfort 

Miss Miggs was at some trouble to reprove her for this state of 
mind, and to entieat hei to take example by heiself, who, she said, 
was now lecemng back, with interest, tenfold the amount of hei 
subscriptions to the red-brick dwelling-house, m the articles of peace 
of mind and a quiet conscience And, while on senous topics, 
Miss Miggs considered it her duty to tiy hei hand at the conversion 
of Miss Haiedale , for whose impiovement she launched into a 
polemical address of some length, m the couise wheieof, she 
likened herself unto a chosen missionary, and that young lady to a 
cannibal m darkness Indeed, she returned so often to these 
subjects, and so frequently called upon them to take a lesson from 
her, — at the same time vaunting and, as it were, noting m, her huge 
unworthiness, and abundant excess of sin, — that, m the couise of 
a shoft time, she became, m that small chamber, rather a nuisance 
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than a comfort, and rendered them, if possibk, even nipie unhappy 
than they had been before 

The night had now come , and forMie firsMime (foi their jailers 
had beeh regular in bringing food and candles), they were left in 
darkness Any change m their condition m such a*? place m spued 
new fears, and when some horns had passed, and the gloom was 
still unbroken, Emma could no longer repress her alarm 

They listened attentively There was the same mi?i muring m the 
outer room, and now ana then a moan which seemed to be wrung 
fronAa person in great pam, who made an efFo*^ to subdue it, but 
could no* Even these men seemed to be m darkness too , foi no 
light shone thiough the chinks m the door, nor were they moving, 
as their custom was, but quite still the silence being unbroken by 
so much as the creaking of a board ^ 

At first, Miss Miggs wondeied gieatly ip-fer own mind who this 
sick peison might be , but amvmg, bn second thoughts, at the con- 
clusion that he was a pait of the schemes on foot, and an artful 
device soon to be employed with gieat success, she opined, foi Miss 
Haiedale’s comfoit, that it must be some misguided Papist who had 
been -wounded and this happy supposition encouraged her to say, 
under hex breath, 4 Ally Looyer t ’ several times 

4 Is it possible/ said Emma, with some indignation, 4 that you who 
have seen these men committing the outrages you have told us of, 
and who have fallen into their hands, like us, can exult m then 
ciuelties i ’ 

4 Personal consideiations, miss/ rejoined Miggs, 4 sinks into 
nothing, afore a noble cause Ally Looyei 1 Ally Looyer 1 Ally 
Looyei, good gentlemen > ’ 

It seemed fiom the slnill pedmacity with which Miss Miggs 
repeated this foim of acclamation, that she was calling the same 
through the keyhole of the dooi , but m the piofound darkness she 
could not be seen 

4 If the time has come — Heaven knows it may come at any 
moment — when they are bent on piosecuting the designs, whatever 
they may be, with w T hich they have bi ought us heie, can you still 
encouiage, and take pait with them ? ’ demanded Emma 

4 1 thank my goodness-giacious-blessed-stars I can, miss/ re- 
turned Miggs, with increased energy — ‘Ally Looyer, good 
gentlemen ' ’ 

Even Dolly, cast down and disappointed as she w r as, revived at 
this, and bade Miggs hold her tongue directly 

4 Which , was you pleased to observe, Miss Varden ? ’ said Miggs, 
with a strong emphasis on the irrelative pionoun 
Dolly repeated hex request 

4 Ho, gracious me * ’ cried Miggs, with hysteiical derision, A Ho, 
gracious me 1 Yes, to be sure I will Ho yes 1 I am a abject 
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slave, and a toiling, moiling, constant-working, always-bemg-found- 
fault-with, •never-giving-satisfactions, nor-havmg-no-time-to-clean- 
oneself, pottei’s wessel-j-an’t I, miss \ Ho yes 1 My situations 
is lowly, and my capacities is limited, and my duties is to humble 
myself afoie Jhe base degenerating dauglitcis of their blessed 
mothers as is fit to keep companies with holy saints but is bom 
to persecutions fiom wicked lelations — and*to demean m>self 
before them <*s is no better than fnfidels — an’t it, nuss 1 Ho 
yes ! My only becoming occupations is to help young flaunting 
pagins to brush ^nd comb and titiwate tlieirselves into whjfemng 
and suppulchies, and leave the )oung men to think that there 
an’t a bit of padding m it 1101 no pinching ms noi fillings out 1101 
pomatums nor deceits nor eaithly wanities— an’t it, miss » Yes, to 
be sure it is — ho yes ! ’ 

Having dehvered^tbgse lfomcal passages with a most wonderful 
volubility, and with a shrillness perfectly deafening (especially when 
she jerked out the interjections), Miss Miggs, fiom mere habit, and 
not because weeping was at all appiopnate to the occasion, which 
was one of triumph, concluded by bursting into a flood of tears, and 
calling in an impassioned mannei on the name of Simmuns 

What Emma Haredale and Dolly would have done, or how r long 
Miss Miggs, now that she had hoisted her true colours, would haie 
gone on waving them before their astonished senses, it is impossible 
to say Nor is it necessaiy to speculate on these matteis, foi a 
staithng interruption occuned at that moment, which took then 
whoTe attention by stoim 

This w r as a violent knocking at the door of the house, and then 
its sudden bursting open, which was immediate!} succeeded b} a 
scuffle in the room without, and the clash of weapons Tianspoited 
with the hope that rescue had at length aimed, Emma and Dolly 
shrieked aloud foi help, 1101 were then shneks unanswered, foi 
after a huiried interval, a man, bearing m one hand a diawn swoid, 
and m the other a taper, rushed into the chamber where they were 
confined 

It was some check upon then tiansport to find m this person an 
entne stranger, but they appealed to him, ne\ ertheless, and besought 
him, in impassioned language, to restore them to then friends 

‘For what other purpose am I here?’ he answered, closing the 
dooi, and standing with his back against it ‘With what object 
have I made my way to this place, through difficulty and dangei, 
but to preserve you ? ’ 

With a joy foi which it w r as impossible to find adequate evpies- 
sion, they embiaced each other, and thanked Heaven foi this most 
timely aid Their deliverer stepped foi w aid foi a moment to put 
the light upon the table, and immediately returning to his former 
position against the door, hared his head, and looked on smilingly. 
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‘You have news of my uncle, sn?’ said. Eiiima, turning hastily 
towards him 

4 And of my fathei and mothei ? ’ added Dolly 
£ Yes,’ he said 4 Good news ’ * m * 

c They aie alive and unhurt?’ they both cued at once 
£ Yes, and unhurt/ l?c xejomed 
£ And close at hand ? ’ 

£ I did not say close at hand/ he answeied smoothly, c they are at 
no great distance Your fuends, sweet one/ he added, addressing 
Dolly v £ are within a few hours’ journey You will be restored to 
them, I hope, to-mght ’ 

c My uricle, sn — ’ faltered Emma r 

£ Your uncle, deal Miss Haredale, happily — I say happily, because 
he has succeeded where many of our creed have failed, and is safe 
— has ciossed the sea, and is out of Britain ’ 

£ I thank God for it/ said Emma, faintly 

£ You say well You have reason to be thankful greatei reason 
than it is possible for you, who have seen but one night of these 
cruel outiages, to imagine ’ 

4 Does he desire/ said Emma, £ that I should follow him ? ’ 

£ Do you ask if he desnes it ? ’ cued the stranger m surprise 1 If 
he desires it t But you do not know the danger of remaining in 
England, the difficulty of escape, or the price hundreds would pay 
to secure the means, when you make that inquiry Pardon me I 
had forgotten that you could not, being prisoner here ’ 

£ I gather, sn/ said Emma, after a moment’s pause, £ from what 
you hint at, but fear to tell me, that I have witnessed but the 
beginning, and the least, of the violence to which we aie exposed, 
and that it has not yet slackened in its fuiy?’ 

He shiugged his shoulders, shook his head, lifted up his hands , 
and with the same smooth smile, which was not a pleasant one to 
see, cast lus eyes upon the giound, and remained silent 

£ You may venture, srr, to speak plain,’ said Emma, £ and to tell 
me the w r orst We have undergone some preparation for it ’ 

But here Dolly interposed, and entreated hei not to hear the 
woist, but the best, and besought the gentleman to tell them the 
best, and to keep the remainder of his news until they w r ere safe 
among their friends again 

£ It is told m three words/ he said, glancing at the locksmith’s 
daughter with a look of some displeasure £ The people have risen, 
to a man, against us, the streets are filled with soldieis, who support 
them and do their bidding We have no protection but from above, 
and no safety but m flight , and that is a pool resource , for we are 
watched on every hand, and detained here, both by force and fraud 
Miss Haredale, I cannot bear — believe me, that I cannot bear — by 
speaking of myself, or what I have done, or am prepared to do, to 
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seem to vaunt my services before you But, having powerful Pro- 
testant connections, and having my whole wealth embarked with 
theirg m shipping andccgnmeice, I happily possessed the means of 
saving youi uncle I have the means of saving you, and m le- 
demption of my sacied piomise, made to hin^ I am here , pledged 
not to leave you until I have placed you m his arms The tieachery 
or penitence of one of the men about jou, led to the discovery of 
your place of ^confinement , and that I have forced my way here, 
sword m hand, you see 5 • 

4 You bring, 5 sqg$ Emma, faltenng, 4 some note or token from my 
uncle ? 5 * 

4 No, he doesn’t, 5 cried Dolly, pointing at him earnestly, ‘now I 
am sure he doesn’t Don’t go with him for the world ! 5 

4 Hush, pretty fool — be silent,’ he replied, fi owning angrily upon 
her 4 No, Miss Plajed^le, I # have »t> letter, noi any token of any 
kind, for while I sympathise wftth you, and such as you, on whom 
misfoitune so heavy and so undeserved has fallen, I value my life 
I cany, therefore, no writing which, found upon me, would lead to 
its certain loss I nev er thought of bringing any other token, nor 
did Mr Haiedale think of entrusting me with one — possibl} because 
he had good expenence of my faith and honesty, and owed his life 
to me 5 

There was a reproof convejed m these woids, which to a nature 
like Emma Haredale’s, was well addressed But Doll}, who was 
differently constituted, was by no means touched b> it, and still 
conjiued her, in all the terms of affection and attachment she could 
think of, not to be luied aw a} 

4 Time presses, 5 said then visitoi, who, although he sought to 
express the deepest interest, had something cold and even in his 
speech, that grated on the ear, 4 and danger surrounds us If I 
have exposed myself to it, in vam, let it be so , but if you and he 
should ever meet again, do me justice If you decide to remain (as 
I think you do), remember, Miss Haredale, that I left you with a 
solemn caution, and acquitting myself of all the consequences to 
which you expose 3 ourself 5 

4 Stay, sir 1 5 cried Emma — 4 one moment, I beg you Cannot 
we ’ — and she drew Dolly closer to hei — 4 cannot we go together? 5 

4 The task of conveying one female m safety through such scenes 
as we must encounter, to say nothing of attracting the attention of 
those who crowd the streets, 5 he answered, 4 is enough I have 
said that she will be restored to her friends to-night If you accept 
the service I tender, Miss Haredale, she shall be instantly placed in 
safe conduct, and that promise redeemed Do you decide to remain ? 
People of all ranks and creeds are flying from the town, which is 
sacked from end to end Let me be of use m some quarter Do 
you sfay, 01 go ? 5 
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‘ Dolly/ said Emma, in a huiricd mannei* 4 my deal girl, this is 
our last hope If we part now, it is only that we may meet again 
m happiness and honour l will trust ^o this gentleman ’ 

4 No~no — no 1 5 cued Dolly, clinging to her ‘ Piay, pray, do 
not 1 ’ « r 

‘You heai,’ said Emma, * that to-night- — only to-night — within a 
few hours — think of that ! — you will be among those who would die 
of grief to lose you, and who are now plunged m the 'deepest nnseiy 
for your sake Pray fo* me, dear girl, as I will for you , and never 
foigel the many quiet horns we have passed together Say one 
“ God bkss you > ” Say that at parting * ’ r 

But Dolly could say nothing , no, not when Emma kissed her 
cheek a hundied times, and covered it with tears, could she do 
moie than hang upon her neck, and ^ob, and clasp, and hold her 
tight 

‘ We have time for no more of this/ cried the man, unclenching 
her hands, and pushing her loughly off, as he diew Emma Hare- 
dale towards the dooi ‘Now 1 Quick, outside there 1 are you 
leady ? 7 

6 Ay t 7 cried a loud voice, which made him stait ‘ Quite leady 1 
Stand back here, foi youi lives t ’ 

And m an instant he w r as felled like an ox in the butcher’s 
shambles— struck down as though a block of maible had fallen 
fiom the xoof and crushed hun — and cheerful light, and beaming 
faces came poui mg m — and Emma was clasped m her uncle’s 
embiace, and Dolly, with a shnek that pieiced the an, fell into the 
aims of her fathei and mother 

What hinting there was, what laughing, what ciymg, what 
sobbing, what smiling, how much questioning, no answeimg, all 
talking togcthei, all beside themselves with joy , what kissing, con- 
giatulatmg, embracing, shaking of hands, and falling into all these 
laptmcs, ovei and over and ovei again , no language can clescube 

At length, and aftei a long time, the old locksmith went up and 
fanly hugged two stiangeis, who had stood apait and left them to 
themselves , and then they saw 7 — whom ? Yes, Edward Chester 
and Joseph Willet 

‘ See heie ! ’ cued the locksmith ‘ Sec heie 1 where would any 
of us have been without these tw r o> Oh, Mr Edvvaid, Mi Ed wax cl 
— oh, Joe, Joe, how light, and yet how full, you have made my old 
heart to-night 1 5 

‘ It was Mr Edward that knocked him down, su/ said Joe ‘I 
longed to do it, hut I gave it up to him Come, you biave and 
honest gentleman t Get your senses together, for you haven’t long 
to lie here ’ 

He had his foot upon the bieast of their sham deliverei, m the 
absence of a spare arm , and gave him a gentle loll as he spoke. 
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Gashford, for it wa^io othei ciouchmg yet malignant, raised his 
scowling face, like sin subdued, and pleaded to be gentl> used 
4 1 have access to $11 my lord’s papeis, Mr Haiedale,’ he said, m 
a submissive voice Mr Haredale keeping his back towards him, 
and not once k)okmg round ‘theie aie vei}*impoitant documents 



among them There are a great many in secret drawers, and dis- 
tributed m various places, known only to my loid and me I can 
give some very valuable information, and rendei impoitant assistance 
to any inquiry You will have to answei it, if I receive ill usage/ 
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f Pah t ’ cried Joe, m deep disgust £ Get up, man, you’re waited 
for, outside Get up, do you hear ? ’ 

Gashfoid slowly lose , and picking up hiSr h^t, and looking with a 
baffled malevolence, yet with an air of despicable humility, all lound 
the room, crawled out r f 

* And now, gentlemen,’ said Joe, who seemed to be the spokes- 
man of the party, for all the jest were silent , ‘ the soonei we^get 
back to the Black Lion, the bettei, perhaps ’ r 

Mi Haredale nodded^assent, and drawing his niece’s aim thiough 
his, ard taking one of her hands between his ft #wn, parsed out 
straightway, followed by the locksmith, Mis Afaiden, and Dolly — 
who would scarcely have presented a sufficient surface foi all the 
hugs and caresses they bestowed upon hei though she had been a 
do/en Dollys Edward Chester and Joe followed 

And did Dolly never once lopk behmd— *noL once ^ Was theie 
not one little fleeting glimpse of the^daik e} e-lash, almost lestmg 
on her flushed cheek, and of the downcast sparkling e> e it shaded > 
Joe thought there was— and he is not likely to have been mistaken, 
for there were not many eyes like Dolly’s, that’s the truth 

The outei 100m through which they had to pass, was full of 
men , among them, Mr Dennis in safe keeping , and there had 
been, since yesterday, lying m hiding behind a wooden scieen 
which w r as now thrown down, Simon Tappertit, the recreant ’prentice, 
burnt and bruised, and with a gun-shot wound m his body , and his 
legs — his perfect legs, the pride and gloiy of his life, the comfort of 
his existence — crushed mto shapeless ugliness Wondering no 
longer at the moans they had heard, Dolly kept closci to her father, 
and shuddered at the sight , but neither bruises, burns, nor gun- 
shot wound, nor all the torture of his shattered limbs, sent half so 
keen a pang to Simon’s bicast, as Dolly passing out, with Joe for 
her preseivei 

A coach was leady at the clooi, and Dolly found heiself safe and 
whole mside, between her father and rnothei, with Emma Huedale 
and her uncle, quite real, sitting opposite But theie was no Joe, 
no Edward , and they had said nothing They had only bow r ed 
once, and kept at a distance Dear heart 1 what a long way it w r as 
to the Black Lion 


CHAPTER LXX 1 I 

The Black Lion was so far off, and occupied such a length of time 
in the getting at, that notwithstanding the stiong presumptive 
evidence she had about her of the late events being leal and of 
actual occurrence, Dolly could not divest heiself of the belief that 
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she must be m a dre^m which was lasting all night Nor was she 
quite certain that she saw and heard with hex own proper senses, 
even when the coacji, m tfye fulness of time, stopped at the Black 
Lion, and the host of that tavern approached m a gush oY cheerful 
light to help tjiem to dismount, and give them hearty welcome 
There too, at the coach door, one on one^side, one upon the 
oth^r, were already Edward Chestei and Joe Willet, who must ha\e 
followed m &nothei coach and this was such a strange and 
unaccountable proceeding, that Dolly w£ts the more inclined to 
favour the idearof her being fast asleep But when Mr ^Willet 
appeared — old Joh^ himself— so heavy-headed and obstinate, and 
with such a double chin as the liveliest imagination could never in 
its boldest flights have conjured up in all its vast proportions — then 
she stood conected, and unwillingly admitted to herself that she was 
broad aw T ake * 

And Joe had lost an arm — He — that well-made, handsome, gallant 
fellow 1 As Dolly glanced towards him, and thought of the pain he 
must have suffeied, and the far-oflf places in which he had been 
wandenng, and wondered who had been his nurse, and hoped that 
whoever it w as, she had been as kind and gentle and considerate as 
she would have been, the tears came rising to her bright eyes, one 
by one, little by little, until she could keep them back no longer 
and so befoie them all, wept bitterly 

* We are all safe now , Dolly,’ said her father, kindly c We shall 
not ]je separated any more Cheei up, my love, cheer up 1 ’ 

The locksmith’s wife knew better perhaps, than he, what ailed her 
daughtei But Mis Varden being quite an altered woman— for the 
riots had done that good— added her word to his, and comforted 
hei with similar representations 

'Mayhap,’ said Mr Willet, senior, looking round upon the 
company, ‘ she’s hungry That’s what it is, depend upon it— I am, 
myself ’ 

The Black Lion, who, like old John, had been waiting supper 
past all reasonable and conscionable hours, hailed this as a 
philosophical discovery of the profoundest and most penetrating 
kind , and the table being already spread, they sat down to supper 
straightway 

The convention was not of the liveliest nature, nor were the 
appetites of some among them veiy keen But, m both these 
respects, old John more than atoned for any deficiency on the part 
Tthe lest, and very much distinguished himself 
It was not m point of actual conversation that Mr \\ diet shone 
so brilliantly, for he had none of his old cronies to c tackle, and was 
lather timorous of venturing on Joe, having certain vague mis- 
givings within him, that he was leady on the shortest notice, and on 
receipt of the slightest offence, to fell the Black Lion to the floor of 
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his own pailoui, and immediately to withdraw to China or some 
other remote and unknow n region, there to dwell for evermore, or at 
least until he had got lid of. his iemaimng r aim and both legs^and 
peihaps an eye or so, into the bargain r It was with a peculiar kind 
of pantomime that Mi Willet filled up eveiy pause, and m this he 
was consideied by £he Black Lion, who had been his familiar for 
some years, quite to suipass and go beyond himself, and outrun the 
expectations of his most admiring friends 

The subject that woiked m Mn Willet’s mmd, and occasioned 
these ^demonstrations, was no other than his son£| bodily disfigure- 
ment, which he had never yet got himself thoioughly to believe, or 
compiehend Shoi tly aftei their fust meeting, lie had been observed 
to wandei, in a state of gieat perplexity, to the kitchen, and to direct 
his gaze tow aids the file, as if m seaich of his usual adviser in all 
matteis of doubt and difficult/, But'therg being no boiler at the 
Black Lion, and the rioteis having tro beaten and batteied his own 
that it was quite unfit for fuithei seivice, he wandei ed out again, in 
a perfect bog of unceitamty and mental confusion, and m that state 
took the stiangest means of lesolvmg his doubts such as feeling 
the sleeve of his son’s gieat-coat, as deeming it possible that his arm 
might be theie, looking at his own arms and those of everybody 
else, as if to assure himself that tw r o and not one w r as the usual 
allowance, sitting by the houi togethei m a biown study, as if he 
were endeavounng to recall Joe’s image m his youngci days, and to 
lemembei whether he leally had m those times one aim or ajpair , 
and employing himself m many othei speculations of the same Kind 
Finding himself at this suppei, suirounded by faces wuth which he 
had been so v ? ell acquainted m old times, Mi Willet recuired to the 
subject wuth uncommon vigoui , appaiently lesolved to understand 
it now r 01 never Sometimes, aftei eveiy tw r o or thiee mouthfuls, he 
laid down his knife and fork, and staled at his son with all his 
might — particularly at his maimed side, then, he looked slowly 
lound the table until he caught some pei son’s eye, when he shook 
his head with gieat solemnity, patted his shouldei, winked, or as one 
may say — for winking was a very slow piocess with him — went to 
sleep with one eye foi a minute 01 two, and so, with another 
solemn shaking of his head, took up his knife and fork again, and 
went on eating Sometimes, he put his food mto his mouth 
abstiactedly, and, with all his faculties concentiated on Joe, gazed 
at him m a fit of stupefaction as he cut his meat wuth one hand, 
until he w r as lecalled to himself by symptoms of choking on his own 
part, and w r as by that means lestored to consciousness At other 
times he lesorted to such small devices as asking him for the salt, 
the peppei, the vmegai, the mustard — anything that was on his 
maimed side — and watching him as he handed it By dmt of these 
expei mients, he did at last so satisfy and convince himself,'" that, 
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after a longer silence than he had yet maintained, he laid down his 
kpife and folk on eitlfer side his plate, drank a long draught from a 
tankard beside him (still keeping his „ eyes on Joe), and leaning 
backward m his chau and fetching a long bieath, said, as he looked 
all round the boaid 

£ It’s been took off 1 5 

‘By Geoigei’ said the Black Lion, striking the table with his 
hanci, c he’s got it 1 5 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Mi Willet, with the look of a man who felt that 
he had earned a compliment, and deserved it * 1 hat’s whevs it is. 
It’s been took off ’ r 

4 Tell him wheie $ was done/ said the Black Lion to Joe 

4 At the defence of the Savannah, fathei ’ * 

‘At the defence of the Salw annex s/ lepeated Mr Willet/softiy ; 
again looking round^th stable 

‘ In America, wheie the warns/ said Joe 

‘In America, wheie the w 7 ar is/ repeated Mr Willet ‘It was 
took off m the defence of the Salw annas m America wheie the war 
is ’ Continuing to lepeat these woids to himself m a low tone of 
voice (the same information had been com eyed to him m the same 
terms, at least fifty times befoie), Mi Willet aiose from table, 
walked round to Joe, felt his empty sleeve all the way up, fiom the 
cuff, to where the stump of his aim lemamed, shook his hand, 
lighted his pipe at the fiie, took a long whiff, walked to the door, 
turned round once when he had reached it, wiped his left eye with 
the Sack of his forefinger, and said, m a faltering voice ‘My son’s 
arm — w as took off— at the defence of the— Salw anneis—m America 
wheie the w r ar is’ — with which w r ords he withdiew, and leturned no 
moie that night 

Indeed, on vanous pietences,they all withdrew, one after another, 
save Dolly, who was left sitting there alone It was a great relief 
to be alone, and she was crying to her heart’s content, when she 
heard Joe’s voice at the end of the passage, bidding somebody, 
good night 

Good night i Then he was going elsewheie— to some distance, 
perhaps To what kind of home could he be going, now 7 that it was 
so late 1 

She heaid him walk along the passage, and pass the dooi But 
there was a hesitation m his footsteps He turned back— Dolly’s 
heait beat high — he looked m 

‘ Good night i ’—he didn’t say Dolly, but theie was comfort m 
his not saying Miss Vaiden 

‘ Good night ! ’ sobbed Dolly } 

‘ I am sorry you take on so much, foi what is past and gone, 
said Joe kindly ‘ Don’t I can’t beai to see you do it Think of 
it no longer You are safe and happy now 7 / 
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Dolly cued the moie 

c You must have suffered very much within these tew days-— 
and yet you’re not changed, unless itjp for tl$e better They* said 
you werfc, but I don’t see it You were — you were always very 
beautiful,’ said Joe, ‘*but you are more beautiful tjaan ever, now 
You are indeed There can be no harm in my saying so, for you 
must know it You are told* so ’sery often, I am sure*’ ^ 

As a general principle, Dolly did know it, and weft told so, very 
often But the coachr$akcr had turned out, yeais ago, to be a 
special donkey , and whether she had been afraidof making similar 
disco venes m others, 01 had grown by dint ojTlong custom to be 
careless of compliments generally, certain it is that although she 
cried so much, she was better pleased to be told so now, than ever 
she had been m all her life T 

' I shall bless your name,’ sdfebed the locksmith’s little daughter, 
c as long as I live I shall never hear it spoken w ithout feeling as 
if my heart would buist I shall remember it m my prayers, every 
night and morning till I die*’ 

‘Will you?’ said Joe, eagerly ‘Will you indeed? It makes 
me — well, it makes me very glad and proud to hear you say so ’ 

Dolly still sobbed, and held her handkerchief to her eyes Joe 
still stood, looking at her 

‘Your voice,’ said Joe, ‘brings up old times so pleasantly, that, 
foi the moment, I feel as if that night — theie can be no haim m 
talking of that night now — had come back, and nothing-, had 
happened m the mean time I feel as if I hadn’t sulfa ed any 
hardships, but had knocked down poor Tom Cobb only yesterday, 
and had come to see you with my bundle on my shoulder before 
running away — You lemembei ? ’ 

Remembei 1 But she said nothing She msed hei eyes foi an 
instant It was but a glance, a little, tcaiful, timid glance It 
kept Joe silent though, foi a long time 

‘Well’’ he said stoutly, ‘it was to be otheiwise, and was I 
have been abioad, fighting all the summer and fio/en up all the 
winter, ever since I have come back as poor in purse as I went, 
and crippled foi life besides But, Dolly, I would rather have lost 
this other aim — ay, I would rather have lost my head — than have 
come back to find you dead, or anything but what I always pictured 
you to myself, and what I always hoped and wished to find you 
Thank God for all 1 ’ 

Oh how much, and how keenly, the little coquette of five yeais 
ago, felt now 1 She had found her heart at last Ncvei having 
known its worth till now, she had never known the woith of his 
How priceless it appeared 1 

‘I did hope once,’ said Joe, m his homely way, ‘that I plight 
come back a rich man, and marry you But I w T as a boy then, and 
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have long known better than that I am a poor, maimed, dis- 
charged soldier, and must be content to mb through life as I can 
I can’t say, even noy, that J shall be glad to see you married, 
Dolly , but I am glad— yes, I am, and glad to think I can say so— 
to know that y u are admired and courted, and can pick and choose 
for a happy life It’s a comfort to me to know that you’ll talk to 
y ourjhusb and *ab out me , and I hope the time will come when I ma\ 
be able to like*him, and to shake hands with him, and to come and 
see you as a poor friend who knew you wheji sou weie a girl God 
bless you’’ 

His hand did tienlble, but for all that, he took it away again, and 
left her ‘ ^ 


CHAPTER LXXIII 

B\ this Friday night— foi it was on Friday m the riot week, that 
Emma and Dolly were rescued, by the timely aid of Joe and Edwaid 
Chestei — the disturbances weie entirely quelled, and peace and 
ordei weie restoied to the affrighted city Tiue, aftei what had 
happened, it was impossible foi an} man to say how long this bettei 
state of things might last, or how suddenly new outiages, exceeding 
even those so lately witnessed, might buist foith and fill its streets 
with -Mun and bloodshed, for this leason, those who had fled horn 
the lecent tumults still kept at a distance, and many families, 
hitheito unable to procure the means of flight, now availed them- 
selves of the calm, and withdrew into the country The shops, too, 
fiom Tyburn to Whitechapel, were still shut, and very little business 
was transacted in any of the places of great commercial resoit 
But, notwithstanding, and in spite of the meianchol} forebodings of 
that numeious class of society who see with the greatest clearness 
into the darkest perspectives, the town remained peifectly quiet 
The strong military force disposed m every advantageous quartei, 
and stationed at every commanding point, held the scatteied 
fragments of the mob in check, the search after rioteis w r as prose- 
cuted with unrelenting vigour, and if there were an> among them 
so desperate and reckless as to be inclined, after the terrible scenes 
they had beheld, to venture forth again, they were so daunted b\ 
these resolute measures, that they quickly shrunk into then hiding- 
places, and had no thought but foi their safety 

In a word, the crowd was utterly routed Upwards of two 
hundred had been shot dead m the streets Two hundred and fifty 
more w r ere lying, badly w ounded, m the hospitals , of whom se\ enty 
or eighty died within a short time afterwards A hundred weie 
already m custody, and more were taken eyery houi Plow many 
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penshed m the conflagiations, 01 by then own excesses, is unknown , 
but that numbers found a tenible grave in the hot ashes of the 
flames they had kindled, or ciept mto^ vaults ^tnd cellars to dryrk m 
secret or to nurse their sores, and never saw the light again, is 
certain When the ambers of the fires had been bl^ck and cold for 
many weeks, the Dboureis’ spades pioved this, beyond a doubt 

Seventy-two pnvate houses and foiu strong jails were destroyed 
m the foiu great days of the^e riots The total losr of pioperty, as 
estimated by the sufferers, was one hundred and fifty-five thousand 
pouiTds, at the lowest and least partial estimate of disinterested 
persons, -it exceeded one hundred and twentydlve thousand pounds 
For this immense loss, compensation was soon afterwards made out 
of the public puise, in pursuance of a vote of the House of Commons , 
the sum being levied on the various wards in the city, on the county, 
and the boiough of Southwark Both Uorcl> Mansfield and Lord 
Saville, however, who had been giCat suffeiers, refused to accept of 
any compensation whatevei 

The House of Commons, sitting on Tuesday with locked and 
guaided doois, had passed a resolution to the effect that, as soon as 
the tumults subsided, it would immediately proceed to consider the 
petitions piesented fiom many of his Majesty’s Piotestant subjects, 
and would take the same into its serious consideiation While this 
question was under debate, Mr Herbert, one of the members 
present, indignantly rose and called upon the House to observe that 
Lord George Goidon was then sitting under the galleiy with the 
blue cockade, the signal of rebellion, in his hat He was not only 
obliged, by those who sat neai, to take it out, but offering to go 
into the stieet to pacify the mob with the somewhat indefinite 
assuiance that the House was piepared to give them £ the satisfaction 
they sought,’ was actually held down m his seat by the combined 
foice of several membeis In shoit, the disorder and violence 
which reigned tnumphant out of doors, penetrated into the senate, 
and theie, as elsewhere, terror and alarm prevailed, and oidmary 
forms weie for the tune forgotten 

On the Thursday, both Houses had adjourned until the following 
Monday se’nmght, declaring it impossible to pursue their delibera- 
tions with the necessaiy gravity and fieedom, while they were 
sunounded by armed troops And now that the rioters weie 
dispei sed, the citizens were beset with a new fear , foi, finding the 
public thoroughfaies and all their usual places of lesort failed with 
soldieis entrusted with the fiee use of fire and sword, they began to 
lend a greedy eai to the nimouis which were afloat of maitial law 
being declaied, and to dismal stones of prisoners having been seen 
hanging on lamp-posts m Cheapside and Fleet-stieet 1 htse terrors 
being promptly dispelled by a Proclamation declaring all the rioters 
m custody w oulcl be ti led by a special commission m due cdurse of 
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law , a fresh alaim was engendeied b> its being whispeied abioad 
that Fiend? money t&d been found on some of the uoteis, and that 
the % disturbances had b§en fomented bv foreign powers who sought 
to compass the overihrovv aftd rum of England This report, which 
w T as strengthened by the diffusion of anommous hand-bills, but 
which, if it htd any foundation at all, probably owed its origin to 
the cucumstance of some few coins which were not English mone> 
having been $wept into the pockets* of the insurgents with other 
miscellaneous boot}, and afterwards discovered on the prisoners or 
the dead bodies^-caused a great sensation*, and men's mmdg, being 
m that excited state when they are most apt to catch at any shadow 
of apprehension, wak bruited about w ith much industry 

All remaining quiet, however, during the whole of this Friday, and 
on this Fuday night, and no new disco venes being made, confidence 
began to be restored, and tbfe most # 4 ;imid and desponding bieathed 
again In Southw ark, no fewe* than* thi ee thousand of the mhabi tants 
formed themselves into a watch and patrolled the streets ever} hour 
N01 w ere the citizens slow to follow so gpod an example and it being 
the mannei of peaceful men to be very bold when the danger is ovei, 
the> w ere abundantly fierce and daring, not sciupling to question 
the stoutest passenger with great sevent}, and can} mg it with a \er\ 
high hand over all errand-bo) s, servant-girls, and 'pi entices 
As day deepened into evening, and darkness crept into the nooks 
and corners of the town as if it were mustering m secret and gather- 
ing strength to ventuie into the open wavs, Barnabv sat m his 
dungeon, wondering at the silence, and listening m vam lor the 
noise. and outcry which had ushered m the night of late Beside 
him, with his hand m heis, sat one in whose companionship he felt 
at peace She was worn, and altered, full of grief, and heav) - 
hearted , but the same to him 

‘ Mother/ he said, after a long silence ‘ how long,— how many 
days and nights, — shall I be kept here ? ’ 

4 Not many, dear I hope not man} ’ 

‘You hope 1 Ay, but }our hoping will not undo these chains 
I hope*, but they "don’t mind that Gup hopes, but who cares 
for Grip ? 5 

The raven gave a short, dull, melancholy cioak It said 
c Nobody/ as plainly as a croak could speak 

4 Who caies for Grip, except }ou and me ? ’ said Bamabv, 
smoothing the bud’s rumpled feathers with his hand ‘He never 
speaks m this place, he never sa>s a word m jail, he sits and 
mopes all day m his dark corner, dozing sometimes, and sometimes 
looking at the light that creeps m through the bars, and shines m 
his bright eye as if a spark from those gieat fires had fallen into 
the room and was burning yet But who cares for Grip ? 1 
•The raven croaked again — Nobodv 
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4 And by the way,’ said Bamaby, withdiawmg his hand from the 
bud, and laying it upon his mother’s arm, as "he looked eagerly m 
hex face , 4 if they kill me — they may I h$aid it said they would — 
what wiB become of Grip when I am dead? ’ T 

The sound of the word, or the curient of his owm thoughts, sug- 
gested to Gup histoid phrase 4 Ne\er say die ? ’ But he stopped 
short in the middle of it, drew a dismal cork, and subsided into a 
faint croak, as if he lacked the heart to get through the shortest 
sentence 

4 Wall they take his life as well as mine ? ’ said JEkirnaby , 4 1 wish 
they would If you and 1 and he could die together, there would 
be none to feel soiry, or to grieve foi us But do what they will, 
I don’t fear them, mother t ’ 

4 They will not harm you,’ she said, her tears choking her utter- 
ance 4 They never will harm,, you, w hei^ th$y know all I am 
sure they nevei will 9 m 

4 Oh ’ Don’t be too sure of that,’ cried Bamaby, with a strange 
pleasuie m the belief that ^he was self-decen ed, and in his own 
sagacitv 4 They haie marked me fiom the first I heaid them 
sa} so to each othei w r hen they bi ought me to this place last night , 
and I behe\e them Don’t you cry for me They said that I was 
bold, and so I am, and so I will be You may think that I am 
silly, but I can die as well as anothei — I have done no harm, have 
I ? ’ he added quickly 

4 None befoie Heaven,’ she answ r eied 

4 Why then,’ said Burnaby, 4 let them do then woist Yoif told 
me once — you — w r hen I asked you what death meant, that it was 
nothing to be feaied, if we did no harm— -Aha 1 mother, vou thought 
I had foigotten that 1 ’ 

His meiry laugh and playful mannei smote hei to the heart 
She diew r him closer to her, and besought him to talk to her in 
whispeis and to be \ery quiet, for it was getting dark, and their 
time was short, and she would soon have to leave him for the night 
4 You will come to-morrow ?’ said Bamaby 
Yes And every day And they would nevei part again 
He jo} fully replied that this w r as well, and w r hat he washed, and 
what he had felt quite certain she would tell him, and then he 
asked her wdieie she had been so long, and why she had not come 
to see him when he had been a gieat soldiei, and ran through the 
wild schemes he had had for then being rich and living pi osperously, 
and w ith some famt notion m his mind that she w as sad and he 
had made hei so, tried to console and comfort hei, and talked of 
then formei life and his old sports and freedom little dreaming 
that even word he utteied only increased her sorrow, and that hei 
teais fell faster at the freshened lecollection of their lost tianquillity 
4 Mother,’ said Bamaby, as they heaid the man approaching* to 
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close the o^ls for th# night, 4 when I spoke to jou just now about 
my fathei you cried “ Hush ' n and turned away your head Why 
did you do so? T <*11 fhe *vhy, m a word You thought he was 
dead You are not sorry that he is alive and has come ba*ck to us 
V heie is he > t Here > 5 * 

£ Do not a$k any one wheie he is, or speak about him/ she 
mad* arfswei • 

4 Whv not ?* said Barnab) * Because he is a stem man, and 
talks loughly? Well 1 I dont'like him, 01 want to be with him 
by my self, but w*lf\ # not speak about him X 1 # 

4 Because I am s%rry that he is alive, sorry that he -lias come 
back, and sorry that he and you have ever met Because, dear 
Bainaby, the endeavour of my life has been to keep }ou two 
asunder ’ . • 

4 Father and son £sun$ei f Why^* 5 

4 He has/ she whispered m his eai, 4 he has shed blood Ihe 
time has come when you must knowjt He has shed the blood 
of one who loved him well, and trusted him, and never did him 
wiong in word or deed ’ 

Barnaby recoiled m horroi, and glancing at his stained wnst for 
an instant, w rapped it, shuddering, m his dress 

4 But/ she added hastily as the key turned m the lock, v although 
we shun him, he is }our father, deaiest, and I am his wi etched 
wife They seek his life, and he will lose it It must not be bv 
our means, nay, if we could win him back to penitence we should 
be bound to love him vet Do not seem to know him, except as 
one who tied with you from the jail, and if they question }ou about 
him, do not answer them God be with vou through the night, 
deal boy ’ God be with you ” 

She tore herself aw a) , and m a few seconds Barnabv w as alone 
He stood for a long time rooted to the spot, with his face hidden 
m his hands , then flung himself, sobbing, on his miserable bed 
But the moon came slowly up m all hei gentle glorv, and the 
stars looked out, and through the small compass of the grated 
window, as through the narrow crevice of one good deed in a 
murky life of guilt, the face of Heaven shone blight and merciful 
He raised his head, gazed upward at the quiet skv, which seemed 
to smile upon the earth m sadness, as if the night, more thoughtful 
than the day, looked down in sorrow on the sufferings and evil 
deeds of men , and felt its peace sink deep into his heart He, a 
poor idiot, caged m his nanovv cell, was as much lifted up to God, 
while gazing on the mild light, as the freest and most favoured man 
m all the spacious citv , and m his ill-remembered piavei, and m 
the fragment of the childish hymn, with which he sung and ciooned 
himself asleep, there breathed as tiuea spirit as ever studied honuly 
expiessed, or old cathedial aiches echoed 
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As his mothei ciossed a yaid on hei way ,-put, she ^w, through 
a grated door which separated it from another court, hei husband, 
walking round and round, with his hands folded on his breast, "and 
his head hung down She asked the man who conducted her, if 
she might speak a word with this prisonei Yes, bvt she must be 
quick, for he was locking up for the night, and there was but a 
minute or so to spate Saying this, he unlocked the door, r and 
bade her go in 

It grated harshly as lUtumed upon its hinges, but he w r as deaf to 
the noise, and still walked, lound and round the httle court", without 
laismg hi^head or changing his attitude m th$4east She spoke to 
him, but her voice was w r eak, and failed her At length she put 
herself m his track, and when he came neai, stretched out hei 
hand and touched him - e 

He started backward, tiemlShng from lrsad^to foot, but seeing 
who it was, demanded why she came theie Before she could leply, 
he spoke again ^ 

Am I to live or die? Do you murder too, 01 spate? 

4 My son — our son/ she answeied, 4 is in this pnson ’ 

4 What is that to me?’ he cried, stamping impatiently on the 
stone pavement 4 I know it He can no more aid me than I can 
aid him If you aie come to talk of him, begone > ’ 

As he spoke he resumed his walk, and humed round the court 
as befoie When he came again to wheie she stood, he stopped, 
and said, 

Am I to live oi die? Do you lepent?’ 

4 Oh i — do you she answ T eied 4 Will you, while time lemams? 
Do not believe that I could save you, if I daied 5 

4 Say if you would/ he answeied with an oath, as he tried to dis- 
engage himself and pass on 4 Say if you w r ould 5 

4 Listen to me for one moment/ she returned, 4 foi but a 
moment I am but newly nsen from a sick bed, fiom which I 
never hoped to rise again The best among us think, at such a 
time, of good intentions half-perfoimed and duties left undone If 
I have ever, since that fatal night, omitted to pray foi your repent- 
ance before death — if I omitted, even then, anything which might 
tend to urge it on you when the honor of your dime w T as fresh— 
if, in oui later meeting, I yielded to the diead that was upon me, 
and forgot to fall upon my knees and solemnly adjure you, m the 
name of him yon sent to his account with Heaven, to prepaif foi 
the retribution which must come, and which is stealing on you now 
— I humbly before you, and in the agony of supplication m w T hich 
you see me, beseech that you will let me make atonement ’ 

4 What is the meaning of your canting w r ords?’ he answered 
roughly 4 Speak so that I may understand you ’ 

4 1 will/ she answeied, 4 I desire to Bear with me for a moment 
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moie The hand of Him who set His cuise on murdei, is heavy 
oi>us now *You camfot doubt it Oui son, our innocent bo}, on 
whom His anger fell ^before his birth, in this place m penl of 
his life — brought here oy your guilt , }es, by that alone, as. Heaven 
sees and know^, for he has been led astia} m the darkness of his 
intellect, and that is the temble consequence of jour crime ’ 

4 I£ you cofhe, woman-like, to load % me with ieproacb.es— ’ he 
muttered, again endeavouring to break aw r ay 

4 1 do not I have a different purpose You must heai it II 
not to-night, to-nvvrow , if not to-morrow,* at anothei time # You 
must hear it Husbtmd, escape is hopeles% — impossible 5 

4 You tell me so, ^o }ou?’ he said, raising his manacled hand, 
and shaking it 4 You { ’ 

4 Yes,’ she said, with indescribable earnestness 4 But why 5 ’ 

4 To make me* easy this jail ,*To make the time ’twi\t this 
and death, pass pleasantl} For my good — yes, for my good, of 
couise,’ he said, grinding his teeth, and smiling at hei with a In id 
face • 

4 Not to load } ou with iepioaches,’ she leplied , 4 not to aggrav ate 
the tortuies and. miseries of }om condition, not to give vou one 
haid w ; ord, but to restore you to peace and hope Husband, deal 
husband, if you w ill but confess this dreadful crime , if } ou w ill 
but implore forgiveness of Heaven and of those whom vou have 
wronged on earth, if >ou will dismiss these vain uneasy thoughts 
which never can be lealised and will rely on Penitence and on the 
Truth, I promise you, m the great name of the Creatoi, whose 
image you have defaced, that He will comfort and console vou 
And for m> self, 5 she cried, clasping hex hands, and looking upw ard, 

4 1 swear before Him, as He knows my heart and reads it now, that 
from that hour I will love and cherish you as I did of old, and 
watch you night and day in the short interval that will remain to 
us, and soothe you with my truest love and duty, and pray with 
you, that one threatening judgment may be anested, and that oui 
boy may be spared to bless God, m his pool way, m the free air 
and light 1 5 

He fell back and gazed at her while she poured out these woid% 
as though he were for a moment awed by hei manner, and knew 
not what to do But anger and fear soon got the master} of him, 
and he spurned her from him 

4 Begone ’’ he cued 'Leave me * You plot, do }ou’ lou 
plot to get speech with me, and let them know I am the man thev 
say I am A cuise on >ou and on >oui boy ’ 

>0n him the curse has already fallen,’ she replied, wringing her 

hands , 1t T , 

4 Let it fall heavier Let it fall on one and all I hate }ou 
bCTth* The worst has come to me The onl> comfoit that I seek 
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or I c an r have, will be the knowledge that it comes to you Now 
go” * 

She would have urged him gently, even then, but he menaced 
her with *his chain * 

fi I say go — I say it for the last time The gallons has me in its 
grasp, and it is a black phantom that may uige me on to some- 
thing moie Begone 1 I curse the hour that I was bom, the^man 
I slew r , and all the living woifd 1 ’ r 

In a paroxysm of wiath, and tenor, and the feai of death, he 
broke^fiom her, and riished into the darkness pf his cell, wheic 
he cast himself jangling down upon the stone floor, and smote it with 
his iron hands The man letumed to lock the dungeon door, and 
having done so, earned hei away 

On that waim, balmy night in June, theie were glad faces and 
light hearts m all quaiteis of tfye town, an$ sl&ep, banished by the 
late lion oi s, was doubly welcomed ^ On that night, families made 
merry in then houses, and gieeted each othei on the common 
dangei they had escaped, nid those who had been denounced, 
ventured into the streets , and they who had been plundered, got 
good sheltei Even the timoious Loid Mayoi, w r ho was summoned 
that night befoie the Privy Council to answei for his conduct, came 
back contented , observing to all his friends that he had got otf 
ver> well with a reprimand, and lepeatmg with huge satisfaction his 
memorable defence befoie the Council, £ that such w r as his temerity, 
he thought death would have been his poition ’ 

On that night, too, moie of the scattered lemnants of the mob 
v r eie traced to their lurking-places, and taken , and m the hospitals, 
and deep among the nuns they had made, and in the ditches, and 
helds, many unshioudcd w letches lay dead envied by those who 
had been active m the disturbances, and who pillowed their doomed 
heads m the tempoiai) jails 

And in the Towei, m a dieaiy room whose thick stone w r alls shut 
out the hum of life, and made a stillness which the records left by 
former prisoneis w r ith those silent witnesses seemed to deepen and 
intensify, remoiseful foi every act that had been done by every 
man among the cruel ciow r d, feeling foi the time their guilt his 
own, and their lives put in peril by himself, and finding, amidst 
such reflections, little comfort in fanaticism, or m his fancied call , 
sat the unhappy author of all — Lord George Goi don 

He had been made pnsonei that evening ‘ If you aie suie it’s 
me you w ant/ he said to the officers, w ho "waited outside with the 
wanant for his arrest on a charge of High Tieason, ‘ I am ready to 
accompany }ou — which lie did without resistance He was con- 
ducted fiist befoie the Piivy Council, and afterwards to the Horse 
Guards, and then was taken by way of Westminster Bridge, and 
back over London Bridge (foi the pui pose of avoiding the mssn 
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streets), to the Towel, undci the stiongest guard ever known to 
enter its gates with a single pusoner 

Oi all his foity thousand # men, not pne remained to bear him 



company Fi lends, dependents, follow eis, — none weie there ITs 
fawning secietary had pla>ed the traitor, and he who^e weakness 
had been goaded and urged on b\ so nun} for their own purposes, 
was desolate and alone 
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CHAPTER LXXIV 

# 

Mr Dennis, having been made prisoner late m the evening, was 
1 amoved to a neighbouring rQund-house for that night, and canned 
before a justice for examination on the next day, Saturday The 
chaiges against him being numerous and weighty, and it being in 
paitici^lar proved, by the testimony of Gabriel Vapden, that he had 
shown a special desire to take his life, he wasf committed for trial 
Moreoviei he was honoured with the distinction of being consideied 
a chief among the insurgents, and received from the magistrate’s 
bps the complimentaiy assurance that he was m a position of immi- 
nent danger, and would do weld to prepare Jnmself for the worst 

To say that Mr Dennis’s modesty was not somewhat startled by 
these honours, or that he was altogether prepaied foi so flattering 
a leception, would be to claifh for him a greater amount of stoical 
philosophy than even he possessed Indeed this gentleman’s 
stoicism w r as of that not uncommon kind, which enables a man to 
beai with exemplary fortitude the afflictions of his friends, but 
lenders him, by way of counterpoise, rather selfish and sensitive in 
icspect of any that happen to befall himself It is therefore no 
disparagement to the gieat officer m question to state, without 
disguise or concealment, that he was at fiist very much alapned, 
and that he betiayed diveis emotions of fear, until his leasonmg 
powders came to his relief, and set before him a more hopeful 
piospect 

In piopoition as Mi Dennis exercised these intellectual qualities 
with which he wxas gifted, m reviewing his best chances of coming 
off handsomely and with small personal inconvenience, his spirits 
rose, and his confidence mci eased When he remembered the 
great estimation m which his office was held, and the constant 
demand foi his services, when he bethought himself, how the 
Statute Book regaided him as a kind of Umveisal Medicine 
applicable to men, women, and children, of every age and variety 
of criminal constitution, and how high he stood, m his official 
capacity, in the favour of the Crown, and both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the Mint, the Bank of England and the Judges of the land , 
when he recollected that whatever Ministry was m or out, he 
lemamed their peculiar pet and panacea, and that foi his sake 
England stood single and conspicuous among the civilised nations 
of the earth when he called these things to mind and dwelt upon 
them, he felt certain that the national giatitude must relieve him 
fiom the consequences of his late proceedings, and would certainly 
restoie him to his old place m the happ) social system 
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With thesg crumbs, p or as one raaj sa}, with these whole loaves 
of* comfort to legale upon, Mr Dennis took his place among the 
escort that awaited Juni* aqjd repaired to jail with a manly in- 
difference Arriving at Newgate, where some of the runted cells 
had been hastily fitted up foi the safe-keepi$g of lioteis, he was 
warmly receiv ed by the turnkeys, as an unusual and interesting case, 
which agreeably relieved then monotonous duties In this spirit, 
he w r as fettered*w ith great care, and convejed into the mtenor of 
the prison * . 

‘ Bi other/ cued the hangman, as, following an officer, he tia^ersed 
under these novel circumstances the remains of passages vuth which 
he w T as w : ell acquainted, ‘ am I going to be along w ith am bod} ? ’ 

‘ If you’d have left more walls standing, }ou’d have been alone,’ 
was the reply ‘As it is, we*re cramped for room, and you 11 have 
company ’ • % •* 

‘Well/ returned Dennis, ‘ f don’t object to compan}, biothti 
I lathei like company I was formed foi societv, I was ’ 

‘ That’s lather a pit} , an’t it ? ’ said tRe man 
‘ No,’ answered Dennis, ‘ I’m not aware that it is Wh} should 
it be a pit} , brother ? ’ 

‘ Oh ! I don’t know,’ said the man careltssl} ‘I thought that 
was what }ou meant Being formed foi societv, and being cut 
off in }our flower, you know — ’ 

‘I say,’ mtei posed the other quicklv, ‘what aie \ou talking oP 
Don’* \\ ho’s a-gomg to be cut off m their floweis ? ’ 

‘Oh, nobody particular I thought }ou was, perhaps,’ said the 
man 

Mr Dennis wiped his face, which had sudden]} grown ver\ hot, 
and lemarkmg m a ti emulous voice to his conductor that he had 
always been fond of his joke, followed him m silence until he 
stopped at a dooi 

‘ This is m} quarteis, is iP 5 he asked facetiousl} 

‘This is the shop, sn,’ replied his friend 

He was walking m, but not with the best possible giace, when lit 
suddenly stopped, and started back 

‘ Halloa t ’ said the officer ‘ You’re neivous ’ 

‘ Nervous 1 ’ whispered Dennis m great alarm * Well I ma} be 
Shut the door ’ 

£ I will, when }ou’re m,’ returned the man 

‘ But I can’t go m there, whispeied Dennis ‘ I tan t be shut up 
with that man Do }ou want me to be throttled, brothei ? 1 

The officei seemed to entertain no paiticulai desire on the 
subject one wav oi other, but britflv lemarkmg that he had his 
orders, and intended to obey them pushed him m, turned the kev, 
anj retired 

Dennis stood trembling with his hack against the door and 
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lmoluntaiu) lading his arm to defend himself, staled qjt a man, the 
only othex tenant of the cell, who la), stretched at his full length, 
upon a stone bench, and who paused pi hfs dpep breathing as d he 
were abbut to wake But he rolled over on one side, let lus arm 
fall negligently dowivdiew a long sigh, and muimurmg indistinctly, 
fell fast asleep again 

Relieved m some degiee b) this, the hangman took his ey^s for 
an instant from the slumbering figuie, and glanced rdund the cell m 
search of some ’vantage-ground oYweapon of defence There was 
nothing moveable withmrt, but a clumsy table which could not be 
displaced* without noise, and a heavy chair r Stealing on tiptoe 
towaids this lattei piece of furniture, he letired with it into the 
lemotest corner, and mtienchmg himself behind it, watched the 
enemy with the utmost vigilance and qaution 

The sleeping man was Hugh*, and perhaps *st was not unnatuial 
for Dennis to feel m a state of very uncomfoi table suspense, and to 
wish with his whole soul that he might nevei wake again Tued of 
standing, he crouched down in his cornei after some time, and 
lested on the cold pavement, but although Hugh’s breathing still 
proclaimed that he was sleeping soundly, he could not trust him out 
of his sight foi an instant He was so afiaid of him, and of some 
sudden onslaught, that he was not content to see his closed eyes 
through the chair-back, but eveiy now and then, lose stealthih 
to his feet, and peeied at him with outsti etched neck, to assuie him- 
self that he leally was still asleep, and was not about to sprmgfUpon 
him w r hen he w r as off his guaid 

He slept so long and so soundly, that Mi Dennis began to think 
he might sleep on until the turnkey visited them He was con- 
gratulating himself upon these piomismg appearances, and blessing 
his stars with much favour, when one 01 two unpleasant symptoms 
manifested themselves such as anothei motion of the arm, anothei 
sigh, a restless tossing of the head Then, just as it seemed that 
he was about to fall heavil) to the giound horn his nairow bed, 
Hugh’s eyes opened 

It happened that his face was turned dueetly towards his un- 
expected visitoi He looked la/ily at him foi some half-dozen 
seconds without any aspect of suipiise or recognition, then 
suddenly jumped up, and with a great oath pronounced his name 

4 Keep off, brothei, keep off’ ’ cued Dennis, dodging behind the 
chair ‘ Don’t do me a mischief I’m a pnsonei like you I 
ha\ en’t the free use of my limbs I’m quite an old man Don’t 
hurt me i ’ 

He whined out the last three words m such piteous accents, that 
Hugh, who had diagged away the chair, and aimed a blow at him 
with it, checked himself, and bade him get up „ 

4 I’ll get up certainly, biothei,’ cried Dennis, anxious to propitiate 
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him by any means in his powei c I’ll comply with an} leqntst of 
yours, I’m s?ue Th$re — I’m up now A hat can I do for you? 
Only, say the woid, and £11 do it ’ 

4 \\ hat can you d& for mt? 1 ’ critd liugh, clutching him by the 
collai \v ith both hands, and shaking him as though he weie bent 



on stopping his bieath by that means Mint ha\e }0ii done 
k The best The best that could be done,’ returned the hang- 
*Hfigh made him 110 answer, but sinking him m his stiong gnpe 
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until his* teeth chattel ed m his head, cast him* down upon the floor, 
and flung himself on the bench again 

‘If it wasn’t foi the comfort it is tojne, to see you here/ he 
muttered, 4 I’d have ciusheS your head against it , I would ’ 

It was some time before Dennis had breath enough to speak, but 
as soon as he could fesume his piopitiatoiy strain, Re did so 

‘ I did the best *that could be done, brother/ he whined , " I did 
indeed I was forced with* two bayonets and I clon’t knot^ how 
many bullets on each side of me, Jo point you out If you hadn’t 
been taken, you’d have been shot, and what a sight that would 
have^een — a fine young* man like you 1 ’ * 

‘ Will It be a better sight now ? ’ asked Hugh, raising his head, 
with such a fieice expression, that the othei durst not answei him 
just then 

‘ A deal better/ said Dennis mcekl}, after r a pause ‘First, 
theie’s all the chances of the law, jmd th%ie*five hundied strong 
We may get off scot-fiee Unlikeliei things than that have come 
to pass E\en if we shouldn’t, and the chances fail, we can but be 
woiked otf once and when it’s well done, it’s so neat, so skilful, so 
captiwatmg, if that don’t seem too stiong a word, that you’d hardly 
believe it could be biought to sich perfection Kill one’s felkwv- 
cieeturs off, with muskets’ — Pahi’ and his natuie so revolted at 
the bare idea, that he spat upon the dungeon pavement 

His w aiming on this topic, which to one unacquainted with his 
pui suits and tastes appeared like courage, together with his artful 
suppiession of his own secret hopes, and mention of himself as 
being m the same condition with Hugh, did more to soothe that 
mffian than the most elaborate arguments could have done, or the 
most abject submission He lested his aims upon his knees, and 
stooping forward, looked from beneath his shaggy hair at Dennis, 
with something of a smile upon his face 

‘ The fact is, brother/ said the hangman, m a tone of gieatei 
confidence, ‘ that you have got into bad company The man that 
w r as with you was looked after more than you, and it was him I 
wanted As to me, what have I got by it? Here we are, m one 
and the same plight ’ 

‘ Lookee, rascal/ said Hugh, contracting his brows, ‘I’m not 
altogether such a shallow blade but I know you expected to get 
something by it, oi you wouldn’t have done it But it’s done, and 
you’ie here, and it will soon be all over with you and me , and I’d 
as soon die as live, or live as die Why should I tiouble myself to 
have revenge on you ? To eat, and dunk, and go to sleep, as long 
as I stay here, is all I care for If theie was but a little moie sun 
to bask m than can find its w r ay into this cursed place, I’d he m it 
all day, and not tiouble myself to sit oi stand up once That\ all 
the care I have for myself Why should I care for you V 
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Finishing this speech with a giowl like the yawn of a Wild beast, 
he sketched himselfoupon the bench again, and closed his eyes 
once more 

A*fter looking at 1mm m lence foi Some moments, Depms, who 
w r as greatly relieved to find him m this mood, clrew r the chair 
towaids his ftugh couch and sat down ftear him — taking the 
piec&ution, however, to keep out of the range of his brawny arm 

4 Well said, brother , nothing could be better said,’ he \cntuied to 
obseive 4 We’ll eat and drink pf the best, and sleep our best, and 
make th£ best of it every wat Anything* can be got for money 
Let’s spend it mefrdy ’ » 

4 Ay,’ said Hugh,^coihng himself into a new position® — ‘Where 
is it ? 1 

‘ Why’*, they took mine from me at the lodge,’ said Mi Dennis , 

4 but mine’s a peculiar case 1 * m 

4 Is it ? They took i3me tqp ’ 

4 Why then, I tell you what, brother,’ Dennis began You must 
look up youi fi lends — ’ « 

£ My friends t ’ cried Hugh, staitmg up and lestmg on his hands 
4 Where are my friends ? 1 

4 Your relations then,’ said Dennis 

4 Ha ha ha” laughed Hugh, waging one aim abo\e his head 
4 He talks of friends to me— talks of relations to a man whose 
mother died the death in store for hei son, and left him, a hungiy 
brat, without a face he knew m all the world ’ He talks of this to 
me 5 

4 Brother,’ cried the hangman, whose features underwent a sudden 
change, 4 y ou don’t mean to say — ’ 

4 1 mean to say,’ Hugh interposed, 4 that they hung her up at 
Tyburn What was good enough for her, is good enough for me 
Let them do the like by me as soon as they please— the sooner the 
bettei Say no more to me I’m going to sleep ’ 

4 But I want to speak to you, I want to hear more about that 5 
said Dennis, changing colour 

4 If you're a wise man,’ growled Hugh, raising his head to look at 
him with a fiown, 4 you’ll hold your tongue I tell you I’m going 
to sleep ’ 

Dennis \entunng to say something moie in spite of this caution, 
the desperate fellow struck at him with all his force, and missing 
him, lay down again with many muttered oaths and impiecations 
and turned his face towards the wall Aftei two or three ineffectual 
twitches at his diess, which he was haidy enough to \uituie upon, 
notwithstanding his dangerous humour, Mi Dennis, who burnt, foi 
reasons of his own, to pursue the comeisation, had no alternative 
but to sit as patiently as he could waiting his further pleasure 
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CHAPTER I/XXV 

A month has elapsetl, — and we stand in the bed-thamber of Sir 
J ohn Chestei Through the half-opened window, the Temple Garden 
looks green and pleasant , thb placid river, gay with boat and barge, 
and dimpled with the plash of. many an oar, sparkles m the 
distance , the sky is bltie and clear , and the ^summer air steals 
gently m, filling the room* with perfume The very town, the smoky 
town, is radiant High roofs and steeple tops, wont to look black 
and sullen, smile a cheerful grey , eveiy old gilded vane, and ball, 
and cross, glitters anew 111 the bright morning sun , and, high among 
them all, St Paul’s toweis up, .showing its lofty crest m burnished 
gold ^ c 

Sir John was bieakfastmg m bed His chocolate and toast stood 
upon a little table at his elbow , books and newspapers lay ready to 
his hand, upon the coverlet, and, sometimes pausing to glance with 
an air of tranquil satisfaction round the well-ordered room, and 
sometimes to gaze indolently at the summei sky, he ate, and drank, 
and lead the news luxuriously 

The cheerful influence of the morning seemed to have some 
effect, e\en upon his equable tempei His mannei was unusually 
gay, his smile more placid and agreeable than usual, his -voice 
moie cleai and pleasant He laid down the newspapei he hacPbeen 
leading , leaned back upon his pillow with the air ol one who 
resigned himself to a tiain of chaimmg recollections , and aftei a 
pause, soliloquised as follows 

4 And my fnend the centaur, goes the w r ay of his mamma ! I am 
not surprised And his mystenous friend Mi Dennis, likewise ! I 
am not surprised And my old postman, the exceedingly free-and- 
easy young madman of Chigwell 1 I am quite rejoiced It’s the 
very best thing that could possibly happen to him ’ 

After delivering himself of these remarks, he fell again "into his 
smiling tram of reflection , from which he roused himself at length 
to finish his chocolate, which was getting cold, and ring the bell foi 
moie 

The new supply arriving, he took the cup from his servant’s hand, 
and sa} mg, with a chaimmg affability, £ I am obliged to you, Peak,’ 
dismissed him 

c It is a icmaikable cncumstance,’ he mused, dally mg lazily with 
the teaspoon, ‘that my fnend the madman should have been within 
an are of escaping, on his tnal , and it was a good stroke of chance 
(01, as the woiid would say, a providential occuirence) that the 
brother of my Loid Mayoi should have been in eouit, with otH$ 
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country justices, into whose very dense heads curiosity b&d pene- 
trated F01* though tire brothei of my Loid Mayor was decidedly 
wrong , and established lys near relationship to that amusing person 
beyond all doubt, m Itating that my friend was sane, and h^d, to his 
knowledge, wandered about the country with a vagabond parent, 
avowing revoliftionaiy and rebellious sentiments , I am not the less 
obliged to him for volunteering that evidence # These insane crea- 
tures^ make suph very odd and emMnassmg lemarks, that they 
leally ought to be hanged for thq comfoit of society 5 
The country justice had indeed turned the wavering scale against 
poor Bamaby, ancf solved the doubt thafc tiembled m his f&voui 
Grip little thought hc^\ much he had to answer for 

‘They wall be a singular party/ said Sn John, leaning his head 
upon his hand, and sipping his chocolate, ‘a very curious part} 
The hangman hi sejf, the cefitaui , and the madman The centaui 
would make a very* handsome, preparation m Surgeons’ Hall, and 
would benefit science extiemely I hope the} have taken cam to 
bespeak him — Peak, I am not at home, of course, to an} body but 
the hau-dresser ’ 

This reminder to his servant was called foith by a knock at the 
door, which the man hastened to open Aftei a pi obliged muimui 
of question and answer, he returned , and as he cautiousl} closed 
the room-dooi behind him, a man was heard to cough m the 
passage 

£ Now, it is of no use, Peak,’ said Sir John, raising his hand in 
deprecation of his delivering any message , £ I am not at home I 
cannot possibly heai you I told you I was not at home, and mv 
woid is sacred Will you nevei do as you are desired ? ’ 

Having nothing to oppose to this lepioof, the man was about to 
withdraw, when the visitor who had gi\en occasion to it, probably 
lendered impatient by delay, knocked with his knuckles at the 
chambei-door, and called out that he had uigent business with 
Sir John Chester, which admitted of no dcla\ 

< Let him 111/ said Sir John k M\ good lellow,’ he added, when 
the doof w r as opened, £ how come you to mtiude yourselt m this 
extraordmaiy mannei upon the privacy of a gentleman > How- cm 
you be so w T holly destitute of self-respect a^ to lit guilty of such 
lemaikable lll-bieedmg ? ’ 

£ My business, Sir John, is not of a common kind, I do assuie 
^ 011/ leturaed the person he addiessed ‘If I ha\e taken any 
uncommon couise to get admission to ^ou, I hope I shall be pardoned 

on that account 5 ^ _ _ _ 

« Well 1 we shall see, we shall see ,5 letuined Sir John, whose 
face cleared up when he saw who it was, and whose piepossessmg 
smile w r as now r restored £ I am suie we ha\e met befoie, he added 
itt-JnS w innmg tone 1 but reall> I foiget > our name ? ’ 


2 M 
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c My name is Gabriel Vaiden, sir ’ 

£ Varden, of couise, Vaiden,’ returned Sn john, tapping his fore 
head £ l)eai me, how very defective^ my memory becomes t 
Vaiden -'to be sure — Mr Varden tile locldmith You have a 
chaiming wife, Mr Varden, and a most beautiful daughter They 
aie well?’ c 

Gabriel thanked r him, and said they weie 

‘I rejoice to heai it,’ said Sir John. ‘ Commend me to Them 
when you leturn, and say that I wished I were fortunate enough to 
convey, myself, the salute which 1 entiust you^to deliver And 
what,’ he^asked very sweetly, aftei a moment’s 'pause, £ can I do for 
you > You may command me freely ’ ** 

‘I thank you, Sn John,’ said Gabriel, with some pride in his 
mannei, ‘but I have come to ask no favour of you, though I come 
on business — Private,* he addled, with a glance* at the man who 
stood looking on, ‘ and very piessmg business ’ 

‘ I cannot say you aie the more welcome foi being independent, 
and having nothing to ask o5me,’ letumed Sir fohn, graciously, 4 for 
I should have been happy to lendei you a seivice, still, you aie 
welcome on an\ teims Oblige me with some more chocolate, Perk, 
and don’t wait ’ 

The man retired, and left them alone 

‘Sir John,’ said Gabriel, ( I am a w oikmg-man, and have been so, 
all my life If I don’t prepare you enough for w T hat I have to tell , 
il I come to the point too abruptly , and give you a shock, which a 
gentleman could have spared you, 01 at all events lessened veiy 
much , I hope you wall give me credit for meaning w r ell I wish to 
be careful and considerate, and I tiust that in a straightfoiward 
pei son like me, you’ll take the will for the deed ’ 

‘ Mr Vaiden,’ ictumed the other, perfectly composed under this 
exoidium , ‘ I beg you’ll take a chair Chocolate, peihaps, you 
don’t relish ? Well 1 it is an acquned taste, no doubt ’ 

‘ Sir J ohn,’ said Gabriel, who had acknowledged with a bow the 
invitation to be seated, but had not availed himself of it , ‘ Sir John ’ 
— he chopped his voice and drew neaier to the bed — £ I c am just 
now come fiom Newgate — ’ 

‘Good Gad’’ cried Sir John, hastily sitting up m bed, £ from 
Newgate, Mi Varden ’ How could >ou be so vei} lmpiuclent as 
to come fiom Newgate ’ Newgate, wheie there are jail-fevers, and 
ragged people, and bare-footed men and women, and a thousand 
honors 1 Peak, bring the camphoi, quick ! Heaven and eaith, Mr 
Varden, my deai, good soul, how mild ^ou come from Newgate ^ ’ 
Gabriel returned no answer, but looked on in silence while Peak 
(w r ho had entered with the hot chocolate) ran to a drawei, and 
returning with a bottle, sprinkled his master’s dressing-gown and the 
bedding , and besides moistening the locksmith himself, plentffcHy, 
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described a circle round about him on the caipet When he had 
done this, he again retired, and Sir John, reclining m an eas) 
attitude upon his pillow •once moie turned a smiling face towards 
his visitor • 

£ You will fqjgne me, Mr Yarden, I am sijie, for being at fust a 
little .sensitive both on }our account and my owjt I confess I was 
stait^d, notwithstanding youi delicate* exordium Might I ask you 
to do me the favour not to approach any neaier?— You ha\e really 
come from Newgate t 7 * 

The locksmith%i*iclmed his head * 

4 In-deed 1 And*now, Mr Yarden, all Exaggeration a$d embel- 



lishment apart,’ said Sir John Chester, confidentull) , as he sipped 
his chocolate, 4 what kind of place is Newgate? 7 

4 A strange place, Sir John, 7 returned the locksmith, 4 of a sad 
and doleful kind A strange place, where mam strange things aie 
heard and seen , but few moie strange than that I come to tell you 
of The case is uigent I am sent here 7 
4 Not — no, no — not trom the jail D ’ 

4 Yes, Sir John from the jail 7 

4 And my good, credulous, open-heaited friend, 7 said Sir John, 
setting down his cup, and laughing, — 4 b\ w hom ? 7 

4 By a man called Dennis — for many >eais the hangman, and 
tdmiorrow morning the hanged, 7 returned the locksmith 
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Sn John had expected— had been quite certain from the first — 
that he would say he had come from Hugbg and was r piepaied to 
meet him on that point But this answei occasioned him a degree 
of astonishment, which, for the moment, he could not, with all his 
command of feature, pi event his face from expressing He quickl} 
subdued it, howe\ §r, and said m the same light tone 

4 And what does the geqjleman require of me ? " My memoiy 
may be at fault again, but I don’t lecollect that I ever hail the 
pleasuie of an introduction to him, or that I ever numbered him 
among my personal fi lends, I do assure you, Mi r Varden ’ 

c Sir John,’ returned the locksmith, gravely, n £ I will tell you, as 
nearly as I can, in the words he used to mefwhat he desnes that 
you should know, and what you ought to know without a moment’s 
loss of tune ’ 

Sir "John Chester settled hirftself in a ppsitn>n r of greatei lepose, 
and looked at his \isitor with an expression of face which seemed 
to say, c This is an amusing fellow ' I’ll hear him out ’ 

4 You may have seen m the newspapeis, sir,’ said Gabriel, point- 
ing to the one which lay bv his side, 4 that I was a witness against 
this man upon his trial some days since , and that it was not his 
fault I was alive, and able to speak to w r hat I knew ’ 

4 May ha\e seen t ’ cried Sir John 4 M\ deal Mr Yarden, you 
aie quite a public character, and live in all men’s thoughts most 
deseivedly Nothing can exceed the interest with which I lead 
vout testimony, and remembeied that I had the pleasuie of ^slight 
acquaintance with you — I hope we shall have 30111 pox ti ait 
published ’ 

4 1 his morning, sir,’ said the locksmith, taking no notice of these 
compliments, £ eaily this morning, a message w T as brought to me 
fiom Newgate, at this man’s request, desiring that I would go and 
see lum, for he had something particulai to communicate I needn’t 
tell ) ou that he is no friend of mine, and that I had never seen him, 
until the rioters beset my house ’ 

bn john fanned himself gently with the newspaper, and nodded 
‘I knew, how r ever, from the geneial report, ? resumed Gabriel, 
c that the oidei for his execution to-moirow, went down to the prison 
last night, and looking upon him as a dving man, I complied with 
lus lequest ’ 

4 You are quite a Christian, Mr Yaidtn,’ said Sir John , 4 and m 
that amiable capacity, 30U increase my desne that you should take 
a 1 hair ’ 

4 He said,’ continued Gabriel, looking steadih at the knight, 4 that 
he had sent to me, because he had no fuend or companion in the 
whole world (being the common hangman), and because he believed, 
from the wav m which I had given m\ evidence, that I was an 
honest man, and w r ould act truly by him. He said that, 
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shunned by every one who knew his calling, e\en by people of the 
lcm est and ^nost wreQched giade, and finding, when he joined the 
1 loters, that the men h exacted w ith had.no suspicion of it (whit h I 
believe is true enough, for a^oor f&ol of an old 'prentice# of mine 
was one of them), he had kept his own counsel, up to the tune of 
his being takei and put in jail’ * 

‘Very discreet of Mr Dennis,’ observed Sir*John with a slight 
yawr?! though tfill with the utmost affability, 4 but — except for \oui 
admirable and lucid manner of telling it, which is perfect — not veiv 
interesting to me^ * n 

4 When,’ pursued? the locksmith, quite unabashed and wholly 
regardless of these irfterruptions, 4 when he was taken to tbe jail, he 
found that his fellow -pnsonei, in the same room, w r as a young man, 
Hugh by name, a leader m the nots, who had been betiayed and 
given up by himself* From fomethjag w hich fell from this unhappy 
creature m the course of the angry woids the\ had at meeting, he 
discovered that his mother had suffeied the death to which they 
both are now condemned — The time ts veiy short. Sir John ’ 

The knight laid down his paper tan, replaced his cup upon the 
table at his side, and, saving for the smile that lurked about his 
mouth, looked at the locksmith with as much steadiness as the 
locksmith looked at him 

4 They have been in prison now, a month One comeisation led 
to many more , and the hangman soon found from a comparison 
of time, and place, and dates, that he had executed the sentence of 
the law upon this woman, himself She had been tempted by want 
— as so manv people aie — into the eas> crime of passing forged 
notes She was joung and handsome , and the traders who employ 
men, w r omen, and children m this traffic, looked upon hei as one 
who was well adapted for their business, and w r ho would probably 
go on without suspicion foi a long time But thev were mistaken 
foi she was stopped m the commission of her verv hist offence and 
died for it She was of gips) blood, Sir fohn ’ 

It might have been the effect of a passing cloud which obscured 
the sun* and cast a shadow on his face , but the knight tin ned deadl) 
pale Still he met the locksmith’s eye, as befoie 

4 She was of gipsy blood, Sir John,’ repeated Gabriel, 4 and had a 
high, fiee spirit Ihis, and her good looks, and her loft) mannei, 
interested some gentlemen who were easil) moied bv daik 
eyes , and efforts were made to save her I he) might have been 
successful, if she would have given them an> clue to her historv 
But she never would, or did There was reason to suspect that she 
w ould make an attempt upon her life A w atch was set upon her 
night and da) , and from that time she never spoke again—’ 

Sir John stretched out his hand towards his cup The locksmith 
gotiig on, arrested it half-wa) 
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' — Until she had but a minute to live Then she broke silence 
and said, in a low him voice which no one (heard bur this execu 
tionei, for all other living cieatures had refried and left her tocher 
fate, “ IfrI had a dagger witfnn these ffagers a?id he was within my 
leach, I would stiike him dead before me, e\en now The man 
asked “ Who ? ” She^said, “ The father of her boy 

Su John drew back his outstretched hand, and seeing that the 
locksmith paused, signed to' r him with easy politeness and w ifhout 
any new appeaiance of emotion, to,pioceed ^ 

' It^vas the fiist word" she had ever spoken, fiorp which it could 
be understood that she hard an} relative on eaidT “ Was the child 
alive ? ” he asked “Yes ” He asked her wfceie it was, its name, 
and whethei she had anv wash respecting it She had but one, she 
said It was that the boy might live and grow in utter ignoiance 
of his father, so that no aits might teach him tq, be gentle and for- 
gnmg When he became a man she tiusfed to the God of then 
tube to bung the fathei and the son together, and revenge her 
thiough her child He asked her other questions, but she spoke no 
moie Indeed, he says, she scarcely said this much to him, but 
stood with hei face turned upwards to the sky, and nevei looked 
tow aids him once ’ 

Sir lohn took a pinch of snuff , glanced approvingly at an elegant 
little sketch, entitled 4 Nature,’ on the wall, and laismg his eyes 
to the locksmith’s face again, said, with an an of couittsv and 
patronage, 4 You weie obseivmg, Mr Vaiden — ’ 

'That she nevei,’ letuined the locksmith, who was not To be 
diveited by any aitifice from his firm manner, and his stead} gaze, 
'that she never looked towaids him once, Sir John, and so she 
died, and he foigot hei But, some years afterwaids, a man was 
sentenced to die the same death, who was a gipsy too , a sunburnt, 
swaithy fellow, almost a wild man, and while he lav m pnson, 
under sentence, he, who had seen the hangman more than onee 
while he was fiee, cut an image of him on his stick, by way of 
braving death, and showing those who attended on him, how little 
he cared or thought about it He gave this stick into his hands at 
Tybuin, and told him then, that the woman I had spoken of had 
left her own people to join a fine gentleman, and that, being 
deseited by him, and cast off by her old friends, she had sworn 
within her own pioud bieast, that whatever her misery might be, 
she would ask no help of any human being He told him that she 
had kept her woid to the last, and that, meeting even him m the 
sticks— he had been fond of her once, it seems — she had slipped 
from him by a trick, and he never saw her again, until, being m one 
of the frequent ciowds at Tyburn, with some of his rough com 
panions, he had been duven almost mad by seeing, m the ciimmal 
undei another name, whose death he had come to witness, hei^l 
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Standing m the same place m which she had stood, he* told the 
hangman thfs, and told him, too, her real name, which only her own 
people and the gentleman for whose sake she had left them, knew — * 
1 hat name he will t£!l again® Sir Jtfhn, *to none but >011 ’ » 

‘To none but me 1 ’ exclaimed the knight, pausing m the act of 
raising his cuj? to his lips with a perfectly st&idy hand, and curling 
up his little inger for the better display of a® brilliant ring with 
which it was Qrnamented ‘but me “My deal Mr Varden, how 
very preposterous, to select me.foi his confidence 1 With }ou at 
Ins elbow, too, who are so perfectly trustworthy ' ’ 

‘ Sir John, Sir fol>n, J returned the locksmith, ‘ at twehe to-nfbrrow , 
these men die Hear the woxds I have to add, and do nbt hope to 
deceive me , for though I am a plain man ot humble station, and 
you are a gentleman of lank and learning, the truth raises me to 
your level, and i # know thUt y ou ^anticipate the disclosure with 
which I am about to enci, and# that* you belie\e this doomed man, 
Hugh, to be your son ’ 

‘Nay/ said S11 John, bantering hi 1 with a ga\ air, ‘the wild 
gentleman, who died so suddenly, scarcely went as far as that, 
I think V 

‘ He did not,’ leturned the locksmith, ‘ for she had bound him by 
somS pledge, known only to these people, and which the woist 
among them respect, not to tell your name but, in a fantastic 
pattern on the stick, he had caned some letter &, and when the 
hangman asked it, he bade him, especially if he should e^ei meet 
with hei son m after life, remember that place well ’ 

‘ What place ? ’ 

* Chester ’ 

The knight finished his cup of chocolate with an appearance of 
infinite lelish, and carefully wiped his lips upon his handker- 
chief 

‘Sir John,’ said the locksmith, ‘this is all that h*as been told to 
me , but since these two men have been left tor death, the\ ha\e 
conferred together closelv See them, and hear what they can add 
See this Dennis, and learn from him what he has not trusted to me 
If you, who hold the clue to all, want corroboration (which you do 
not), the means are easy ’ 

‘And to what,’ said Sir John Chester, rising on his elbow, aftti 
smoothing the pillow for its reception, ‘my dear, good-natured, 
estimable Mr Varden— with whom I cannot be angry it I would— 
to w hat does all this tend ? ’ 

k I take you for a man, Sir John, and I suppose it tends to some 
pleading of natuial affection m your breast/ returned the locksmith 
‘I suppose to the straining of even neive, and the exertion of all 
the influence you ha\e, or can make, in behalf of \0111 miseiable 
and the man who has disclosed his existence to you At the 
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woistj I suppose to youi seeing yom son, and awakening him to a 
sense of his cnme and dangei He has no s£ch sense now Think 
what his life must ha\ e be^ii, when he said' in my hearing, that if I 
moved you to anything, it would be \o hastening his death, and 
ensuring his silence, if >ou had it m your power ' ’ ^ 

4 And have }ou,^my good Mi Varden,’ said Sn John m a r tone 
of mild repi oof, ‘have you really lived to your present ?ge^ and 
temamed so very simple and credulous, as to appioaeh a gentleman 
of established chaiactei with such credentials as these, fiom 
desperate men m their last extremity, catching 3^ any straw > Oh 
dear t Oh fie, fie ^ 

The locksmith was going to mteipose, but Kh stopped him 
‘ On an} othei subject, Mr Varden, I shall be delighted — I 
shall be charmed — to conveise with jou, but I ow r e it to my owm 
chaiaotei not to pui sue this toptc foi another mordent ’ 

£ Think bettei of it, sn, when I* am gone, 5 leturncd the lock- 
smith , ‘ think bettei of it, sn Although you have, thircS within as 
many weeks, turned >oui lawful son, Mi Edw r aid, fiom your dooi, 
you may have time, you may have yeais to make your peace with 
/u/n, Sn John hut that twelve o’clock will soon be here, and soon 
be past foi ever ’ 

‘ I thank )ou very much,’ letumed the knight, kissing his delicate 
hand to the locksmith, ‘ foi youi guileless advice , and I onl> wish, 
my good soul, although your simplicity is quite captivating, that >ou 
had a little moie woildly wisdom I never so much legicttgj the 
arrival of my hair-diessei as I do at this moment God bless you 1 
Good morning 1 You’ll not forget my message to the ladies, Mr 
Vaiden? Peak, show Mr Varden to the door’ 

Gabriel said no moie, but gave the knight a paitmg look, and 
left him As he quitted the room, Sn John’s face changed , and 
the smile gave place to a haggard and anxious expression, like that 
of a weary actoi jaded by the peifoimance of a difficult pait Pie 
lose from his bed with a heavy sigh, and wrapped himself in his 
morning-gown 

* So she kept hei word,’ he said, 4 and was constant to her threat 1 
I would I had never seen that daik face of heis, — I might have read 
these consequences m it, from the first This affair would make a 
noise abioad, if it rested on better evidence, but, as it is, and by 
not joining the scatteied links of the chain, I can afford to slight it 
— Extremely distressing to be the parent of such an uncouth 
creature ! Still, I gave him very good advice I told him he w ould 
certainly be hanged I could have done no more if I had known of 
our relationship, and theie aie a gi eat many fathers w r ho have never 
done as much for their natuial childien — The hau -dresser may 
come in, Peak ' ’ 

The han -dresser came in , and saw m Sn John Chestei (who^e 
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accommodating conscience was soon quieted by the numerous 
precedents tfiat occunid to him in suppoit of lus last observation) 
the same imperturbable, fascinating^ elegant gentleman he had seen 
yesteiday, and many yesterdav s beloie 


CHIP TER LXXVI 
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As the locksmith talked slowlv away ftom S11 John # Cbestci’s 
chambers, he linger ?d undei the trees which shaded the path, 
almost hoping that he might be summoned to return He had 
turned back thrice, and still loitered at the comei, when the clock 
struck twelve * • ® *° * 

It was a solemn sound, and* not meieh for its reference to to- 
morrow , for he knew that in that chime the murderer’s knell was 
lung He had seen him pass along tflfe crowded street, amidst the 
execiation of the thiong, and marked his quivering lip, and 
trembling limbs , the ashy hue upon his face, his clammy biow, tin 
wild distiaction of his eye — the feai of death that swallowed up all 
other* thoughts, and gnawed without cessation at his heart and brain 
He had marked the wandering look, seeking for hope, and finding, 
turn wheie it would, despan He had seen the remorseful, pitiful 
desolate creature, riding, with his coffin b} his side, to the gibbet 
He knew that, to the last, he had been an un) leldmg, obdurate man , 
that in the savage tenor of his condition he had hardened, rithei 
than relented, to his wife and child, and that the last words which 
had passed his white lips were curses on them as his enemies 
Mi Haredale had determined to be there, and see it done 
Nothing but the evidence of his own senses could satisfv that 
gloomy thust for retribution which had been gathering upon him lot 
so many 3 ears The locksmith knew this, and when the chimes h<,d 
ceased to vibiate, humed away to meet him 

‘For these two men,’ he said, as he went, k I can do no more 
Heaven hav e mercy on them ' — Alas ! I say I can do no more foi 
them, but whom can I help? Mary Rudge will have a home and 
a firm friend when she most wants one, but Barnab\ —pool 
Barnaby — willing Barnab> T — what aid can I render him? I here 
are man}, man} men ot sense, God foigive me, 5 cried the honest 
locksmith, stopping m a nairow couit to pass his hand actoss his 
e>es, 4 1 could bettei afford to lose than Barnab} We have 
always been good friends, but I ne\er knew, till now, how much I 
lov ed the lad 5 

There were not man} m the great at} who thought of Barnaby 
t!&f*day, otherwise than as an actoi m a show 7 which was to take 
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place to-morrow But if the whole population had had him in their 
minds, and had wished his life to be spared, Tiot one among them 
could have done so with a^uier zeal or g*eatei singleness of beait 
than the*good locksmith 

Bamaby was to die There was no hope It is not the least 
evil attendant upqji the frequent exhibition of tms last dread 
punishment, of Death, that lt^hardens the minds of those who deal 
it out, and makes them, though they be amiable ..men m *6thu 
lespects, indifferent to, or unconscious of, then gieat responsibility 
Ihe Avoid had gone forth that Bamaby was to It went foith, 

tvei) moQth, for lightei tnmes It was a thing so common, that 
veiy tew w r ere staitled by the awful sentence, ^>r cared to question 
its piopnet} Just then, too, when the law had been so flagrantlv 
outiaged, its dignity must be asseited The symbol of its dignity, 
— stamped upon eveiv page of*|he ciumnaj. stjjjufe-book, — was the 
gallows, and Bamaby was to die * 

r lhey had tiled to save him The locksmith had carried petitions 
and memorials to the fountain-head, with his own hands But the 
well was not one of mercy, and Barnaby was to die 

Inom the first his mothei had never left him, save at night, and 
with hei beside him, he was as usual contented On this last day, 
he was more elated and more pioud than he had been >et^ and 
when she dropped the book she had been reading to him aloud, 
and fell upon his neck, he stopped m his busy task of folding a piece 
of crape about his hat, and wondeied at hei anguish Grip utteied 
a feeble cioak, half m encouragement, it seemed, and half in 
remonstrance, but he wanted heart to sustain it, and lapsed abruptly 
into silence 

With them who stood upon the brink of the gieat gulf which none 
can sec be\ond, lime, so soon to lose itself in vast Eternity, 1 oiled 
on like a mighty nvei, swoln and rapid as it neais the sea It was 
morning but now , they had sat and talked together in a dream , 
and here was evening The dieadful hour of separation, which 
even yesteida} had seemed so distant, was at hand 

They walked out into the court-yard, clinging to each othei, but 
not speaking Bamaby knew that the jail was a dull, sad, miserable 
place, and looked forwaid to to-moirow, as to a passage from it to 
something blight and beautiful He had a vague impression too, 
that he was expected to be biave — that he was a man of gieat 
consequence, and that the prison people would be glad to make him 
weep He trod the giound more fiimly as he thought of this, and 
bade her take heart and cry no more, and feel how steady his 
hand w^as 4 The} call me silly, mother They shall see to- 
morrow 1 ’ 

Dennis and Hugh were m tht couit-}aid Hugh came Jfoith 
fiom his cell as the} did, sti etching himself as though he had been 
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sleeping Dennis sat upon a bench m a coinei, with his l*nees and 
cbm huddled togethei; and rocked himself to and fro like a person 
m sqveie pam u 

Ihe mother and s<Jn lemafned on one side of the com t, and these 
two men upon the othei Hugh stiode upland down, glancing 



fiercely e\erv now and then at the blight summer sk^, and looking 
round, when he had done so, at the walls 

£ No replies, no repne\e’ Nobod} comes near us Tlieics 
onh the night left now ” moaned Dennis iamth, as he wrung his 
hands k Do >ou think they ’ll iepiie\e me m the night, brothel 
IVclnown ieprie\ es come m the night afoie now IN e known ’em 
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come as late as five, six, and seven o’clock m the morning Don’t 
you think theie’s a good chance yet, — don’t? you ? Bay you d-o 
Sav you do, young man,’ r >vhmed the miserable cieatuie, with an 
implonng gesture tow aids Bainaby, { oi I shah go mad 
4 Better be mad than sane, heie,’ said Hugh 4 Go mad ’ 

4 But tell me whajf vou think Somebod) tell me what he thinks U 
cried the wietched obiect, — so mean, and wretched, and despicable, 
that even Pity’s self might have turned aw 7 ay, at Hght of sSch a 
being m the likeness of a man — 4 isn’t theie a chance for me, — isn’t 
theic^a good chance foi me? Isn’t it hkelv $\e> may be doing 
this to frighten me ? Don’t you think it i<f ? Oh ! ’ he almost 
shneked, as he wrung his hands, ‘won’t anybody give me comfoit 1 ’ 
c You ought to be the best, instead of the worst,’ said Hugh, 
stopping befoie him 4 Ha, ha, ha ' See the hangman, w r hen it 
comes* home to him 1 ’ r r 

‘You don’t know w r hat it is,’ crieck Dennis, actually wnthing as he 
spoke k I do lhat I should come to be woiked oft' I' I' 
That I should come * ’ r 

£ And why not ? ’ said Hugh, as he thrust back his matted han to 
get a bettei view of his late associate 4 How often, befoie I knew 
youi tiadc, did I heai vou talking of this as if it was a tieat ? ’ 

4 L an’t unconsistent,’ sci earned the nuseiable creature , 4 I’d talk so 
again, if I was hangman Some other man has got mj old opinions 
at tins minute That makes it woise Somebody’s longing to woik 
me off I know by m\self that somebody must be ' ’ 

c Pit’ll soon have his longing,’ said Hugh, lesummg his walk 
4 1 hmk of that, and be quiet ’ 

Although one of these men displayed, in his speech and bearing, 
the most lcckltss hardihood, and the other, m his every w r oid and 
action, testified such an t v tic me of abject cow ai dice that it was 
humiliating to see him, it would be difficult to say which of them 
ivould most have repelled ancl shocked an obsenci Hugh’s was 
the dogged desperation of a savage at the stake the hangman was 
i educed to a condition little better, if an), than that of a hound with 
the halter lound his neck Yet, as Mi Dennis knew and could 
have told them, these wete the two commonest states of mind m 
persons brought to their pass Such was the wholesale growth of 
the seed sown by the law, that this land of harvest was usually 
looked for, as a mattei of course 

In one respect the> all agreed The wandering and uncontroll- 
able tram of thought, suggesting sudden lecollections of things 
distant and long forgotten and remote fiom each othei — the vague 
restless craving for something undefined, which nothing could 
satisfy — the swift flight of the minutes, fusing themselves into horns, 
as if by enchantment — the lapid coming of the solemn mgh£ — the 
shadow of death always upon them, and >et so dim and faint’, '"'that 
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objects the meanest and most trivial staited from the gloom beyond, 
and forced tTiemselve** upon the view — the impossibility of holding 
the mind, even if they h#d been so disposed, to penitence and pie- 
paiation, or of keeping it to In} poiht while one hideous fascination 
tempted it awa^ — these things weie common to them all, and \aned 
Qnly in then outwaid tokens * 

4 Fetch me* the book I left within — -upon your bed,’ she said to 
BamJby, as th$ clock struck £ Kiss me hist ’ 

He looked m hei face, and %aw theie, that the time was come 
Aftei a long embrace, he toie himself awa^ r , and lan to bring it to 
her, bidding her not stir till he came back He soon returned, foi 
a shriek lecalled him*— but she was gone 

He ran to the ) aid-gate, and looked through They were 
earning her awa\ She had said her heait would bieak It was 
better so * . * , 

4 Don’t }ou think,’ whimpeiad Dennis, cieepmg up to him, as he 
stood with his feet rooted to the giound, ga/mg at the blank walls 
— 4 don’t you think there’s still a change 0 It’s a dreadful end , it’s 
a ternblc end for a man like me Don’t }ou think theie’s a chance? 
I don’t mean foi }0U, I mean foi me Don’t let him hear us' 
(meaning Hugh) , 4 he’s so despeiate ’ 

4 Now then,’ said the officei, who had been lounging in and out 
with his hands m his pockets, and } awning as if he weie m the last 
extremity foi some subject of interest 4 it’s time to turn m, boys ’ 

4 Not \ et,’ cued Dennis, 4 not } et Not for an hour \ et ’ 

4 I sa\, — ) our watch goes different fiom what it used to,’ letumed 
the man 4 Once upon a time it was alwavs too fast It’s got the 
other fault now ’ 

4 My friend,’ cried the wretched cieature, falling on his knees, 

4 my dear friend — you always were my deal friend- — there’s some 
mistake Some letter has been mislaid, oi some messenger ha* 
been stopped upon the wa\ He may ha\e fallen dead I saw a 
man once, fall down dead m the stieet, myself, and he had paper* 
in his pocket Send to mqune Let somebod\ go to inquire ihe\ 
ne\ ei will hang me They never can —Yes, the} will,’ he cued, 
stalling to his feet with a terrible scieam 4 The} ’ll hang me b) i 
tuck, and keep the paidon back It’s a plot against me I shall 
lose my life ' ’ And uttenng anothei \ ell, he fell in a fit upon tR 
ground 

- See the hangman when it comes home to him” cried Hugh 
again, as they bore him awa \ — 4 Ha ha ha * Courage, bold Barnabv, 
what care we? Youi hand ’ Ihey do well to put us out of the 
world, for if we got loose a second time, we wouldn’t let them oir 
so eas}, eh ? Another shake 1 A man can die but once If vou 
wake m the night, sing that out lustih, and fall asleep again Ha 
1 m<” 
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Barnaby glanced once more thiough the grate into the empty 
yaidj and then watched Hugh as he strode *lo the steeps leading to 
his sleeping-cell He he^d him shout, And burst into a ioar of 
laughtei? and saw him flourish his hat r Theft he turned away him- 
self, like one who walked m his sleep, and, without any sense of 
feai or sorrow, lay r down on his pallet, listening for the clock to 
stuke again 


CHAPTER LXXVII 
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The time w r oie on r lhe noises m the sheets became less fiequent 
by degrees, until silence was scarcely broken save by the bells m 
the chinch towers, mat lung the- pi ogress— softer and more stealthy 
while the city slumbered — of that Threat Watcher with the hoaiy 
head, who never sleeps or rests In the brief interval 6f darkness 
and repose which feverish towns enjoy, all busy sounds weie hushed , 
and those who awoke from dreams lay listening m their beds, and 
longed for dawn, and wished the dead of the night were past 

Into the street outside the jail’s mam wall, woikmen^came 
straggling at this solemn houi, m groups of two or three, and melt- 
ing m the centie, cast then tools upon the ground and spoke in 
whispers Others soon issued fiom the jail itself, beanng on their 
shouldeis planks and beams , these materials being all brought foith, 
the rest bestirred themselves, and the dull sound of hammers began 
to echo thiough the stillness 

Heie and there among this knot of laboureis, one, with a lantern 
01 a smoky link, stood by to light his fellows at then work, and b} 
its doubtful aid, some might be dimly seen taking up the pavement 
of the load, while othus held great upright posts, or fixed them m 
the holes thus made foi then leception Some dragged slowly on, 
towards the rest, an empty cart, which they brought lumblmg from 
the prison-vard, while others erected stiong barriers apross the 
street All weie busily engaged Then dusky figures moving to 
and fro, at that unusual hour, so active and so silent, might have 
been taken foi those of shadowy creatines toiling at midnight on 
some ghostly unsubstantial work, which, like themselves, would 
vanish with the first gleam of dav, and leave but morning mist and 
vapour 

While it was vet daik, a few lookers-on collected, who had plainly 
come thue foi the purpose and intended to lemam even those 
who had to pass the spot on their way to some other place, ling eied, 
and Imgeied yet, as though the attiaction of that w T ere nresistible 
Meanwhile the noise of saw r and mallet went on buskly, mulled 
with the clattenng of boaids on the stone pavement of the ro£d, 
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and sometimes with the workmen’s aoices as the} called to one 
another Vfhenevei die chimes of the neighbouring chuich weie 
heard — and that was e\ y quarter of ai\hour — a strange sensation, 
instantaneous and indescribable, but perfectly obvious, seemed to 
peivade them all 

^ Gradually, a® faint brightness appeared m 3 the east, and the air, 
which had been very warm all through the night, felt cool and chilh 
Though there was no daylight yet, the clarkness was diminished, and 
the stars looked pale The prison, which had been a mere black 
mass with little ^hape or form, put on its 3 usual aspect, amj ever 
and anon a solitary watchman could be sdten upon its roo£ stopping 
to look down upon ttlte preparations m the street This man, fiom 
forming, as it were, a part of the jail, and knowing or being sup- 
posed to know 7, all that was passing within, became an object of as 
much interest, and was a^s eagerly locked foi, and as aw full} pointed 
out, as if he had been a spirit » 

By and by, the feeble light grew stionger, and the houses, with 
then sign-boards and inscriptions, stoofl plamh out, m the dull gie} 
morning Heav\ stage waggons crawled from the inn~}ard opposite 
and travellers peeped out and as the} rolled sluggish!} aw a} , cast 
many a backward look tow aids the jail And now, the sun’s hist 
beam’s came glancing into the street, and the night’s work, which, 
m its \anous stages and in the \aned fancies of the lookers-on, had 
taken a hundied shapes, woie its own piopei form— a scaffold, and 
a gibbet 

As The waimth of the cheerful da) began to shed itself upon the 
scanty ciowd, the murmur of tongues was heaid, shutters were 
thiown open, and blinds diawn up, and those who had slept m 
rooms over against the prison, where places to see the execution 
were let at high prices, rose hastily from their beds In some of 
the houses, people w T ere busy taking out the window sashes for the 
better accommodation of spectators, m others, the spectators were 
already seated, and beguiling the time with caids, or drink, or jokes 
among themsehes Some had pui chased seats upon the house- 
tops, and weie already crawling to their stations from parapet and 
garret-window Some were yet bargaining for good places, and 
stood m them m a state of indecision gazing at the slow 1 } -swelling 
crowd, and at the woikmen as the} rested listlessly against the 
scaffold— affecting to listen with indifference to the proprietors 
eulog} of the commanding \iew his house aftoided and the sur- 
passing cheapness of his terms 

A fairer morning ne\er shone Troni the roofs and upper stones 
of these buildings, the spues of cit\ churches and the gieat cathedral 
dome w r ere \isible, using up be}ond the prison into the blue sk}, 
and dad m the colom of light summei clouds and showing in the 
ctetft atmosphere their e\ery scrap of tiacer} and tret-work and 
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every niche and loophole All was bughtness and promise, except- 
ing m the street below, into which (for it yet lay nr- shadow) the 
eye looked down as into a dark trench, yvhere, m the midst of so 
much life, and hope, aixf iene\val of f existence, stood the teirible 
mstiument of death It seemed as if the very sun forbore to look 
upon it f * 

But it was better, grim and sombre in the shade, than when, the 
day being more advanced, ft stood confessed in tl>e full glare and 
gloiy of the sun, with its black ^pamt blistering, and its nooses 
dangling in the light like loathsome garlands It was better m the 
solitucle and gloom of midnight with a few forms clustering about 
it, than in the fieshness and the stir of morning the centie of an 
eagci t lowd It was better haunting the stieet like a spectre, when 
men were in then beds, and influencing pei chance the city’s dieams, 
than braving the bioad day, and thinking its obscene piesence upon 
their waking senses r 

hive o’clock had stiuck — six — seven — and eight Along the two 
mam streets at either end of' the cross-way, a living stream had now 
set in, lolling tow aids the marts of gam and business Carts, coaches, 
waggons, trucks, and barrows, forced a passage through the outslaits 
of the throng, and clattered on w aid in the same duection Some 
of these which were public conveyances and had come from a short 
distance m the countiy, stopped, and the driver pointed to the 
gibbet with his whip, though he might have spaied himself the 
pains, foi the heads of all the passengeis weie turned that way 
without his help, and the coach-windows w r eie stuck full of 'staring 
e\es In some of the carts and waggons, women might be seen, 
glancing feai fully at the same unsightly thing , and even little 
children weic held up above the people’s heads to see what kind 
of a toy a gallows was, and leam how men weie handed 

J wo rioters were to die befoie the prison, who had been con- 
cerned in the attack upon it, and one duectl) afteiwaids m Blooms- 
buiy Square At nine o’clock, a stiong bod} of militaiy marched 
into the stieet, and formed and lined a nanow passage into Holbom, 
w T hich had been indifferently kept all night by constables "Through 
this, another cart was brought (the one aheady mentioned had been 
employed m the construction of the scaflold), and wheeled up to 
the pnson-gate These preparations made, the soldieis stood at 
ease, the officers lounged to and fio, in the alley the} had made, 
or talked together at the scaffold’s foot, and the concouise, which 
had been rapidly augmenting foi some hours, and still received 
additions every minute, waited with an impatience which mci eased 
with every chime of St Sepulchre’s clock, foi twelve at noon 

Up to this time they had been very quiet, comparatively silent, 
save when the arrival of some new paity at a window 7 , hitheito 
unoccupied, gave them something new to look at 01 talk of '^But, 
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as the hour approached, a buzz and hum arose, which, deepening 
every moment, soon swelled into a roar, and seemed to fill the an 
No woids or even voic could be distinguished m this clamour, 
nor did they speak mtich to £ach oilier, though such as wdre better 
informed upon the topic than the rest, would^tell their neighbour, 
^eih^ps, that they might know the hangman vvl\en he came out, by 
his being the shorter one and that th£ man who was to sutfei with 
him was named Hugh and that it vvasJBamaby Rudge who would 
be hanged m Bloomsbiuy Squait 

The hum gievi, B as the time diew near, so loud, that tho^e who 
were at the windows? could not hear the church-clock stnk;e, though 
it was close at hand* Nor had they any need to heai it, eithei, 
for they could see it in the people’s faces So surely as another 
quarter chimed, there was a movement m the ciowd- — as if some- 
thing had passed* ®ver^it— as if tile light upon them had been 
changed — m which the fact vtas readable as on a brazen dial, 
figuied by a giant’s hand 

Three quaiters past eleven' Thelnuimur now was deafening, 
yet every man seemed mute Look where vou would among the 
crowd, you saw stiamed eves and lips compressed, it would have 
been difficult for the most vigilant observer to point this way 
or that, and say that yonder man had cued out It were as easv 
to detect the motion of lips in a sea-shell 

Three quarters past eleven' Many spectators who had retired 
from the windows, came back refreshed, as though their watch had 
just begun Those who had fallen asleep, loused themselves , ana 
every peison m the crowd made one last effort to better his position 
— which caused a press against the sturdy barrieis that made them 
bend and yield like twigs The officers, who until now had kept 
together, fell into their seveial positions, and gave the words o* 
command Sw y ords w r eie diawn, muskets shouldeied, and the bright 
steel Winding its way among the crowd, gleamed and glittered m 
the sun like a river Along this shining path, two men came hurrv- 
uig on, leading a horse, which was speedil} harnessed to the cait 
at the pnson-door Then, a profound silence replaced the tumult 
that had so long been gathering, and a breathless pause ensued 
Every window was now choked up with heads, the house-tops 
teemed with people-clinging to chimre}S, peering over gable-ends, 
and holding on where the sudden loosening of an} buck or stone 
would dash them down into the street The church towei, the 
church roof, the chuich yard, the prison lecds, the veiv water-spouts 
and lamp-posts — even inch of loom — sw aimed with human Lfe 

At the first stroke of twelve the prison-bell began to toll Then 
the roar — mingled novv r vv ith cues of £ Hats off ' ’ and 4 Poor fellov> s ’ ’ 
and, from some specks m the gieat concourse, with a shriek or 
gpOdm — bui st forth again It was terrible to see— if anv one m that 

2 N 
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disti action of excitement could have seen— the vvoild of eager eyes, 
all stiamed upon the scaffold and the beam 

The hollow muimuimgrvas Jieard wit&n the jail as plainly as 
without * The three weie brought foith into "the }ard, together, as 
it resounded thiough^he air They knew its imporpwell 

£ D’ye hear ? ’ oned Hugh, undaunted by the sound kThe* 
expect us ' I heard them gathering when I woke in the mght, and 
turned over on t’other side .and fell asleep again We shall see how 
they welcome the hangman, now that it comes home to him Ha, 
ha, ha* f 

The Ordinal y coming r up at this moment, rhpioved him foi his 
indecent mirth, and advised him to alter his oemeanoui 

£ And why, mastei ? ” said Hugh £ Can I do bettei than bear 
it easily ? You beai it easily enough r Oh 1 nevei tell me,’ he cued, 
as th<= othei w r ould have spoken, £ for alLyoui* sad look and your 
solemn air, }ou think little enough of it ! They say you’ie the 
best makei of lobster salads m London Ha, ha 1 I’ve "heard that, 
}ou see, befoie now Is it a good one, this morning — is your hand 
m ? How r does the bieakfast look? I hope theie’s enough, and 
to spare, foi all this hungry company that’ll sit down to it, when the 
s ght’s ovei ’ 

C I feai,’ obseived the cleig)inan, shaking his head, that you 
aie mcomgible ’ 

£ You’re light I am,’ lejomed Hugh sternly c Be no hvpocnte, 
master 1 You make a meriy-making of this, every month , Let me 
be meny, too If you want a Lightened fellow theie’s one that’ll 
suit you Tiy your hand upon him ’ 

He pointed, as he spoke, to Dennis, who, with his legs Lading 
on the giound, was held between two men, and who ti enabled so, 
that all his joints and limbs seemed lacked by spasms Turning 
from this w r i etched spectacle, lie called to Bainab), who stood apart 
£ What cheer, Bamab) ? Don’t be downcast, lad Leave that 
to him 5 

£ Bless you,’ cued Barnaby, stepping lightly towaids him, £ I’m 
not frightened, Hugh I’m quite happy I wouldn’t desire to live 
now, if they’d let me Look at me 1 Am I afiaid to die? Will 
they see me tiemble ? ’ 

Hugh gazed foi a moment at his face, on wduch there was a 
strange, uneaithly smile, and at his e>e, which spaikled brightly, 
and intei posing between him and the Oidmary, gruffly whispeied 
to the latter 

£ I wouldn’t sa> much to him, mastei, if I was } 0 u He may 
spoil youi appetite for bieakfast, though you aie used to it ’ 

He was the only one of the thiee who had washed or trimmed 
himself that morning Neither of the othei s had done so K since 
their doom w r as pronounced He still wore the broken peacuck’s 
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feathers m his hat , and all his usual scraps of fineiy were carefully 
disposed about his ^eison His kindling eje, his fiim step, his 
proud and resolute be ring, might hav^e graced some lofty act of 
heroism, some volufctaiy ssfcrifice’bom of a noble cause «and pure 
enthusiasm , rather than that felon’s death 

But all th?se things increased his guil! They weie meie 
assumptions • The law had declined it so, and so it must be The 
good minister Jhad been gieatly shoc^eci, not a quartei of an horn 
befoie, at his parting with G|ip Foi one m his condition, to 
fondle a J>iid f — — * 

The yard was filled with people, bluff* cmc functionaries, Officers 
of justice, soldiers, the curious m such matters, and guests who had 
been bidden as to a wedding Hugh looked about him, nodded 
gloomily to some person in authority, who indicated with his hand 
m what direction* h^ was to proceed*, and clapping Bamaby,on the 
shoulder, passed out wifli the gait of a lion 

They enteied a large room, so near to the scaffold that the voices 
of those who stood about it, could be^plainl) heaid some beseech- 
ing the jav elm-men to take them out of the ciowd others cr}ing 
to those behind, to stand back, foi they were piessed to death, and 
suffocating foi want of an 

lit the middle of this chamber, two smiths, with hammeis, stood 
beside an am ll Hugh walked straight up to them, and set his foot 
upon it with a sound as though it had been struck b> a heav) 
weapon Then, with folded aims, he stood to have his ions 
knocked off scowling haughtily lound, as those who weie prebent 
eyed him narrow 1} and whispeied to eacn othei 

It took so much time to drag Dennis m, that this ceiemon) was 
over with Plugh, and nearly over with Barnaby, before he appeared 
He no sooner came into the place he knew 7 so well, howevei, and 
among faces with which he was so familial than he recovcied 
strength and sense enough to clasp his hands and make a last 
appeal 

c Gentlemen, good gentlemen,’ cried the abject cicature, grovell- 
ing dovtn upon his knees, and actuall) prostiating himself upon the 
stone floor ‘ Governor, dear gov ernor— honourable sheriffs— w orthy 
gentlemen — have mercy upon a w retched man that has served His 
Majesty, and the Law, and Parliament, foi so man) )ears, and 
don’t — don’t let me die — because of a mistake ’ 

‘Dennis,’ said the governor of the jail, ‘>ou know what the 
course is, and that the order came with the rest You know that 
we could do nothing, even if we w ould ’ 

‘ All I ask, sir,— all I want and beg, is time, to make it sme, 
cried the trembling wretch, looking wildly round for sympathy 
‘The King and Government can’t know its me, I’m sure they 
garfknow it’s me , or they never would bring me to this dreadful 
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slaughter-house They know my name, but they don’t know it’s 
the same man Stop my execution —for chanty’s sake stop my 
execution, gentlemen — till they can be told^hat I’ve been hangpian 
here, nigh thirty year Wilfno olie go and telRhem ■>’ he imploied, 
clenching his hands and glaring lound, and round, and round again 
— 4 will no charitable person go and tell them t ’ r ^ 

4 Mr Akerman,’ said a gentleman who stood by, after a moment’s 
pause, 4 since it may possibly 'pioduce m this unhappy man a Ratter 
frame of mind, even at this* last minute, let me assure him that he 
was well known to have been the hangman, when his sentence was 
considered ’ 

4 — But peihaps they think on that account that the punishment’s 
not so gieat,’ cued the cnmmal, shuffling towards this speaker on 
his knees, and holding up his folded hands , 4 whei eas it’s worse, it’s 
woise 4 hundied times, to me than any" man I*et*them know that, 
sn Let them know that TheVve made ft worse to me by giving 
me so much to do Stop my execution till they know that ' ’ 

The governor beckoned with his hand, and the two men, who had 
suppoited him before, appioached He utteied a piercing cry 
4 Wait > Wait ' Only a moment — only one moment more ! Give 
me a last chance of reprieve One of us three is to go to Blooms- 
baiy Square Let me be the one It may come m that time*, it’s 
sine to come In the Lord’s name let me be sent to Bloomsbuiy 
Square Don’t hang me heie It’s mmdei ’ 

They took him to the anvil , but e\en then he could be heard 
above the clinking of the smiths’ hammeis, and the hoarse faging 
of the ciovd, ciying that he knew of Hugh’s bnlh — that his fathei 
was living, and was a gentleman of influence and lank— that he had 
family secicts m his possession — that he could tell nothing unless 
they ga\e him tune, but must die with them on his mind, and he 
continued to rave in this soit until his \oice failed him, and he 
sank down a meie heap of clothes between the two attendants 
It was at this moment that the clock stiuck the fist stroke of 
twelve, and the bell began to toll The various officers, with the 
tw r o shenffs at their head, moved towards the door All w T a$> ready 
w hen the last chime came upon the ear 

They told Hugh this, and asked if he had anything to say 
4 To say 1 ’ he cued 4 Not I I’m ready — Yes,’ he added, as 
his eye fell upon Bamaby, 4 1 have a w r ord to say, too Come 
hither, lad ’ 

There was, for the moment, something Lind, and even tender, 
sti ugglmg in his fierce aspect, as he w rung his poor companion by 
the hand 

4 I’ll say this,’ he cried, looking firmly round, 4 that if I had ten 
lives to lose, and the loss of each would give me ten times the 
agony of the hardest death, I’d lay them all down — ay, I w r offlc\. 
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though you gentlemen may not believe it — to save this One This 
one,’ he added, w ru gmg his hand again, £ that w ill be lost through 
me j ^ 

£ *Not through you,* said the sdiotj ^mildly £ Don’t # say that 
You weie not to blame You have always been very good to me 
—Hugh, we Shall know what makes the staiai shine, now r 
£ 1 took hym from her m a leckless mood, a*?d didn’t think what 
liar would come of it, 5 said Hugh, laying his hand upon his head, 
and speaking in a lower voice ‘ I ask her pardon, and his — Look 
here,’ l\e added roughly, m his foimer tone 4 You see this lad ? ’ 
They murmured f Yes,’ and seemed tc^wondei why he aslfed 
£ That gentleman* yonder 5 — pointing to the clergyman — £ has 
often m the last few days spoken to me of faith, and strong belief 
You see what I am — more brute than man, as I have been often 
told— but I hadiaith enougfc to b eh eve, and did believe as strongly 
as any of you gentleman ca$ believe anything, that this one life 
would be spared See what he is r — Look at him t ’ 

Bainaby had moved towards the c&or, and stood beckoning him 
to follow 7 

* £ If this was not faith, and strong belief f ’ cried Hugh, raising his 

right arm aloft, and looking upwaid like a sa\age prophet whom 
the near appioach of Death had filled with mspnation, £ where aie 
they 1 What else should teach me— me, bom as I was bom, and 
reared as I have been reared— to hope for any mercy m this hard- 
ened, cruel, unrelenting place * Upon these human shambles, I, 
whomever raised my hand in pia}er till now, call down the wiath 
of God 1 On that black tree, of which I am the ripened fruit, I do 
invoke the curse of all its victims, past, and present, and to come. 
On the head of that man, who, in his conscience, owns me for his 
son, I leave the wash that he may never sicken on his bed of down, 
but die a violent death as I do now, and have the mght-wmd foi 
his only mourner To this I say, Amen, amen ! ’ 

His arm fell downward by his side, he turned, and moved 
towards them with a steady step, the man he had been befoie 
£ There is nothing more,’ said the governor 
Hugh motioned Barnaby not to come near him (though without 
looking 111 the direction where he stood) and answeied, There is 
nothing more ’ 

‘ Move foi ward ' ’ 

£ — Unless,’ *aid Hugh, glancing huinedly back— £ unless ail} 
person here has a fancy for a dog , and not then, unless he means 
to use him well There’s one, belongs to me, at the house I came 
fiom, and it wouldn’t be easy to find a better He’ll whine at first, 
but he’ll soon get ovei that — You wonder that I think about a dog 
just now,’ he added, with a kind of laugh £ If an^ man deserved it 
half as well, I’d think of him ’ 
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He spoke no moie, but moved onward m his place, with a caie- 
less air, though listening at the same time tp the Service for the 
Dead, with something between sullen attention and quickened 
cunosity^ As soon as hS'had passed tfie r dooi, his miserable 
associate was earned out } and the cro\vd beheld the lest 
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anothei door — that%t which the cait was waiting He held down 
his Dead t<j avoid seeing what he knew his eyes must* othei wise 
encounteij and took c nis seat sonowfully, — and )et with something 
of ^ childish pnde and'fileasuie, — m tl}^ vehicle The officers fell 

into their places at She sidls, m front and m the leai the sheuftV 
carnages lollejl on, a guard of soldiers suirounded the whole, and 
Hhey. moved slowly foiward thiough the thion^ and piessure towaid 
Lor^ Mansfield’s rumed house » % 

It was a sad sight — all the show T and stiength, and glittei, 
assembled round one helpless creature — and saddei jet to note, as 
he rode'slong, h*>^ his wandenng thoughts* found stiange encouiage- 
ment m the ciowdted windows and the*concouise m the streets, 
and how, even then? he felt the influence of the brighl sky, and 
looked up, smiling, into its deep unfathomable blue But theie 
had been many suen sights since the nots weie ovei — some so 
moving m their* natui^ anS so rppulsne too, that thev weie far 
moie calculated to awaken pity foi the suffeiexs, than lespect foi 
that law ^ hose sliong aim seemed m moie than one case to be as 
wantonly sketched foith no > that aliens safe, as it had Leenbasuh 
& pmaksed m time ot dangei 

Two cnpplcs — botn meie bo\S — cue *\nh a kg of wood, one 
who diaggea his twisted limbs alci lo b> the 1 dp o. a extteh, wexe 
banged m tins same BioomsDu.v Sqmne as the ra’t was aoont to 
glide fiom unde, them, it WcS olwexveu that the' ^tood with then 
laces fiom, not to, the house the' 1 ad assisted to oespoil ai d 
Uiem nuseiy v as p^otiactec 1 'hit this ow^on migh: be lemeuAd 
Anomei boy v as hanged m Bow -sheet othei \ca *g 1 ids m vauous 
quaiteis of the town Foui a a tehee wonun, too, weie put to 
death In a woid, those who sufieied as noters wue, foi the most 
part, the weakest, meanest, and most miseiable among them It 
was a most exquisite satne upon the false leligious ci> which had 
led to so much nnsen, that some of these people owned themselves 
to be Catholics, and begged to be attended by then own pnests 
One joung man was hanged m Bnhopsgate-stieet, whose aged 
giey headed father waited for him at the gallows lissed him at its 
foot when he arnved, and sat theie, on tne giound till they took 
him down They would have given him the bod\ ot his child, hut 
he had no heaise, no coffin, nothing to lemove it m, being too pooi 
— and walked meekly away beside the cait that took it back to 
prison, trying, as he w ent, to touch its lifeless hand 

But the crowd had forgotten these matters, or caied btde about 
them if they lived m then memoiy and while one great multitude 
fought and hustled to get neai the gibbet before Newgate, for a 
parting look, another followed m the tram of poor lost Barnab}, to 
swell the throng that waited for him on the spot 
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CHARTER LXXVEiI 

On this same day, and about this very hour, Mr Wdlet the elder 
sat smoking his pipe m a chamber at the Black Lion Although 
was hot summer weather, Mr^Willet sat close to the fire H^was 
m a state of piofound cogitation, with his own thoughts, and it 
was his custom at such times to rstew himself slowly, under the 
impression that that process of cookeiy w T as pourable" to the 
melting out of his ideas which, when he began to*simmei, sometimes 
oozed foitli so copiously as to astonish even hi2iself 

Mr Willet had been several thousand times comforted by his 
friends and acquaintance, with the assurance that foi the loss he 
had sustained m the damage doUe to the Maypole, ^he could c come 
upon the county ’ But as this plirase^happened to bear an unfortu- 
nate resemblance to the populai expiession of £ coming on the 
parish,’ it suggested to Mi HViilet’s mind no more consolaloiy 
visions than pauperism on an extensive scale, and rum m a capacious 
aspect Consequently, he had never failed to leceive the intelli- 
gence with a rueful shake of the head, or a dieary staie, and had 
been always observed to appeal much more melancholy aftei a visit 
of condolence than at any other time in the v r hole foui-and-tw enty 
horns 

It chanced, howevei, that sitting ovei the fire on this partipulai 
occasion — perhaps because he w r as, as it were, done to a turn, 
perhaps because he was m an unusually bright state of mind , 
perhaps because he had consideied the subject so long , perhaps 
because of all these favounng circumstances, taken together — it 
chanced that, sitting ovei the file on this paiticulai occasion, Mi 
Willet did, afar off and m the remotest depths of his intellect, 
perceive a kind of lurking hint or faint suggestion, that out of the 
public purse there might issue funds for the restoration of the Maj- 
pole to its former high place among the taverns of the earth r And 
this dim ray of light did so diffuse itself within him, and did so 
kindle up and shine, that at last he had it as plainly and visibly 
before him as the blaze by which he sat , and, full} persuaded that 
he was the fiist to make the discovery, and that he had staited, 
hunted down, fallen upon, and knocked on the head, a perfectly 
original idea w r hich had nevei piesented itself to any othei man, 
alive or dead, he laid down his pipe, tubbed his hands, and chuckled 
audibly 

'Why, father 1 ’ cried Joe, entering at the moment, 'you’re m 
spirits to-day 1 ’ 

'It’s nothing paiticklei,’ said Mr Willet, chuckling again £ *|t’s 
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nothing at all partickler, Joseph Tell me something about the 
Salwanners^ Ha\mg prefeired this request, Mr Willet chuckled a 
third time, and after these unusual demonstrations of le\ lty, he put 
his pipe m his moutii a^un * % 3 

4 What shall I tell you, fathei asked Joe, la} mg his h 3 nd upon 
his sne’s shoukler, and looking down mto hi§ face 4 That I ha\e 
^5ome back, poorer than a church mouse > You *know that That I 
ha\e % colne back, maimed and crippled ? You know that ’ 

4 It was took off,’ muttered Mr Willey w ith his e\ es upon the fire 
4 at the defence of the Sahvanne^s, m America, where the war is ’ 

4 Quit£* right,’ burned J oe, smiling, and leaning w ith his remain- 
ing elbow on the back of his fathei’s chair, 4 the \er}» subject I 
came to speak to you about A man with one arm, father, is not 
of much use m the busy world ’ 

This was one of those v^st propositions which Mi Willet had 
nevpi considered for an instant, «md required time to 4 tackle ’ 
Wheiefore he made no answer* 

4 At all events,’ said Joe, 4 he can’t gick and choose his means of 
earning a livelihood, as another man maj He can’t say 4 1 will turn 
gny hand to this,’ or 4 1 won’t turn m> hand to that,’ but must take 
what he can do, and be thankful it’s no woise — What did you sa} > ’ 
Mjr Willet had been softly repeating to himself, m a musing tone, 
the words 4 defence of the Salwanners ’ but he seemed embarrassed 
at having been overheard, and answered 4 Nothing ’ 

4 Now look here, father —Mr Edwaid has come to England from 
the West Indies When he was lost sight of (I ran aval on the 
same day, fathei), he made a \oyage to one of the islands, where a 
school-fnend of his had settled, and, finding him, wasn’t too proud 
to be emplo) ed on his estate, and— and m short, got on well, and 
is piospenng, and has come over here on business oi his own, and 
is going back again speedily Our returning nearly at the same 
time, and meeting m the couise of the late troubles, has been a good 
thing every way , fo? it has not onl} enabled us to do old friends 
some service, but has opened a path m life for me which I ma} 
tread without being a buxden upon you To be plain, father, he 
can employ me , I have satisfied m}self that I can be of ieal use to 
him , and I am going to carry my one arm aw a} w ith hnn, and to 

make the most of it ’ _ , , 

In the mind’s eye of Mr Willet, the West Indies, and indeed all 
foieign countries, were inhabited by savage nations, who w r ere 
perpetually burying pipes of peace, flourishing tomahawks, and 
punctuimg strange patterns m their bodies He no sooner heaid 
this announcement, therefoie, than he leaned back m his chair, took 
his pipe from his lips, and stared at his son with as much dismaj as 
if he already beheld him tied to a stake, and tortured for the entei- 
tair^ent of a lively population In what form of expression hi& 
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feelings would have found a vent, it is impossible to say Nor is it 
necessaiy for, before a syllable occuned to him, Dplly Varden 
came running into the room, m tears, threw fierself on Joe’s breast 
without a woid of explanation, ;and cl^spefi h^er white arms round 
his neck r 



4 Dolly 1 5 cued Joe 4 Dolly ' ’ 

4 Ay, call me that , call me that always,’ exclaimed the locksmith’s 
little daughter, ‘never speak coldly to me, never be distant, ne\ei 
again reprove me foi the follies I have long repented, or I shall 
die, Joe ’ 

4 / reprove you ' ’ said Joe. 
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£ Yes — for every kind and konest word you utteied, went to my 
heait For»you, who have borne so much fiom me — foi you, who 
owe your suffeiings andjDam to my capnce — for you to be so kind 
— so noble to me, Jqe — ’ ^ 

He could say nothing to her Not a S} liable There was an 
odd sort of eloquence m his one aim, which# had crept round hei 
*v>aist but his lips were mute * 

£ If you had reminded me by’ a vmd — only by one shoit word,’ 
sobbed Dolly,’ clinging yet closei to him, £ how little I deseived 
that you should treat me with so much fgibeaiance , if you had 
exulted cftily fort>ae moment in your tiiumph, I could have* borne 
it better 5 ^ » 

£ Triumph 1 ’ repeated Joe, with a smile which seemed to sa}, £ I 
am a pretty figure for that ’ 

£ Yes, triumph* she cned,#with hei whole heart and soul m hei 
eaiuest voice, and gushng teais , £ for it u one I am glad to think 
and know it is I wouldn’t tfe less humbled, deal — I wouldn’t be 
without the lecoiiection of that last tjme we spoke together in this 
place— no, not if I could lecall the past, and make oui patting, 
^yesteiday ’ 

Did evei lovei look as Joe looked now 1 

£ Deal Toe,’ said Doll}, £ I always loved }0U — in mv own neait I 
always did, although I was so vmn and giddy I hoped }ou would 
come back that night I made quite su.e }ou would I piayed foi 
it on my knees Thiongli all these long, long yea^s, I have nev er 
oncefoigotten you, 01 left oft hoping that this happ) time mignt 
come ’ 

The eloquence of Joe’s aim sui passed the most impassioned 
language , and so did that of his lips— yet he said nothing, either 

£ And now, at last,’ cried Dolly, trembling with the fen out of her 
speech, £ if you weie sick, and shattered m youi even limb , if you 
weie ailing, weak, and sonowful , if, instead of being what tou aie, 
you were m everybody’s eyes but mine the wieck and min of a man 
I would be your wife, dear love, with gieatei pride and jov, than it 
you were the stateliest loid m England ' ’ 

4 What have I done, 5 cued Joe, £ what have I done to meet with 
this rewaid ? ’ 

£ You have taught me,’ said Dolly, raising her pretty lace to his, 
” to know myself, and youi worth , to be something better than I 
was, to be moie deserving of youi true and manly natuie In 
years to come, dear Joe, you shall find that you have done so , for 
I will be, not only now, when we are young and full of hope, but 
when we have giown old and wearv, your patient, gentle, never- 
tinng wife I vv ill nevei know r a w ish or care bey ond our home and 
you, and I will always study how to please you with my best 
afi^stion and my most devoted love I will indeed I will 5 
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Joe could only lepeat his formei eloquence — but it was very 
much to the pm pose r 

‘ They know of this, at home/ said Dolly ‘ For your sake, I 
would leave even them , hut they knqw i(, apd. are glad of it, and 
aie as pfoud of you as I am, and as full of gratitude — You’ll not 
come and see me as % poor fnend who knew me wh^n I was a girl, 
will you, deal Joe V r ^ 

Well, well f It don’t matter what Joe said in answer, but hs* said 
a gieat deal , and Dolly said a great deal too and he folded Dolly 
m his one aim pretty tight, considering that it was but one , and 
Dolly ^made no resistance and if ever two people w£re happy 
m this world — which is not an utterly miserable one, with all its 
faults — we may, with some appeaiance of ceitamty, conclude that 
they were 

To say that dui mg these proceeding^ Mi Willef the eldei undei- 
went the greatest emotions of Astonishment of '"which oui common 
nature is susceptible — to say that he* was in a peifect paralysis of 
surprise, and that he w r andere^l into the most stupendous and there- 
tofore unattainable heights of complicated amazement — would be to 
shadow forth his state of mind m the feeblest and lamest terms If- 
a roc, an eagle, a guffin, a flying elephant, a winged sea-horse, had 
suddenly appeared, and, taking him on its back, earned him bodily 
into the heait of the ‘ Salwanneis,’ it w r ould have been to him as an 
every-day occurrence, m comparison with what he now beheld lo 
De sitting qmetly by, seeing and hearing these things , to be com- 
pletely ovei looked, unnoticed, and disregarded, while his so^ and 
a young lady weie talking to each other m the most impassioned 
mannei, kissing each othei, and making themselves in all lespects 
perfectly at home was a position so tremendous, so inexplicable, 
so utterly beyond the widest range of his capacity of comprehension, 
that he fell into a lethargy of wondei, and could no more louse 
himself than an enchanted sleeper m the first year of his fairy lease, 
a century long 

c Father,’ said Joe, presenting Dolly ' You know who this is * ’ 
Mr Willet looked first at her, then at his son, then back again at 
Dolly, and then made an ineffectual effort to extract a whiff from 
his pipe, which had gone out long ago 

c Say a word, father, if it’s only “ how d’ye do * ” ’ uiged Joe 
‘Certainly, Joseph,’ answ r exed Mi Willet ‘Oh yes 1 Why 
not * ’ 

‘ To be sure,’ said Joe ‘ Why not * ’ 

‘Ah 1 ’ replied his fathei ‘Why not * 9 and with this remark, 
which he utteied m a low r \oice as though he were discussing some 
grave question with himself, he used the little frngei — if any of his 
fingers can be said to have come under that denomination — of his 
right hand as a tobacco-stopper, and was silent again 
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And so he sat foi^ half an hour at least, although Dofly, m the 
most endearing of manners, hoped, a dozen tunes, that he was not 
ang^y with her So he $at foi half an hour, quite motionless, and 
looking all the while like nothing S0 as a great Dutch Pm or 
Skittle At the expiration of that penod, he suddenly, ana without 
% the least notice, buist (to the great consternation of the young 
people) _ into «a very loud and very short* laugh, and repeating 
£ Certainly, Joseph Oh yes 1 \Vhy rtot went out for a walk 


CHAPTER- LXXIX 

Old *John did aot walk ne*ir the .Golden Key, for between the 
Golden Key and the BL&k Liqn th&ie lay a wilderness of streets — 
as everybody knows who is acquainted with the 1 dative bearings of 
Clerkenwell and Whitechapel — and h was by no means famous for 
pedestrian exercises But the Golden Key lies in our way, though 
<*t was out of his , so to the Golden Key this chaptei goes 

The Golden Key itself, fair emblem of the locksmiths trade, had 
been-pulled down by the noters, and loughly trampled under foot 
But, now, it was hoisted up again in all the glory of a new coat of 
pamt, and showed more biavely even than m days of yore Indeed 
the whole house-front was spruce and trim, and so freshened up 
throughout, that if there yet remained at laige any of the noteis 
who had been concerned m the attack upon it, the sight of the old, 
goodly, prosperous dwelling, so re\ived, must have been to them as 
gall and wormw ood 

The shutters of the shop were closed, however, and the window - 
blinds above weie all pulled dow r n, and m place of its usual 
cheerful appearance, the house had a look of sadness and an an 
of mourning, which the neighbouis, who m old da}s had otten 
seen poor Bamaby go in and out, were at no loss to undei stand 
The door stood partly open, but the locksmith’s hammer was 
unheard , the cat sat moping on the ashy forge , all was deserted, 
dark, and silent 

On the thieshold of this door, Mr Haiedale and Edward Chester 
met The younger man gave place, and both passing m with a 
familiar air, which seemed to denote that they were tarrying there, 
or were well accustomed to go to and fio unquestioned, shut it 
behind them 

Entering the old back-parloui, and ascending the flight of stairs, 
abrupt and steep, and quaintly fashioned as of old, they turned into 
the best room, the pride of Mis Varden’s heart, and erst the scene 
$f Miggs’s household labours 
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‘ Vaiden bi ought the mother here last evening, he told me > ’ 
said Mr Haredale r r 

‘She is above-stans now — m the locyn over here,’ r Edward 
lejoined # c Hei gnef, thejP§ay,ns pastrall telling I needn’t add — 
foi that you know befoiehand, sn — that the caie, humanity, and 
sympathy of these go@d ^people have no bounds ’ rj ^ 

£ I am suie of that * Heaven repay them for it, and for much 
more Yarden is out ? ’ ' ^ r 

‘He returned with yom % messenger, who arrived almost at the 
moment of his coming home himself He was out the whple night 
• — but diat of couise you know He was with ybu the gi eater pait 

Of It?’ ' r 

‘ He was Without him, I should have lacked my right hand 
He is an older man than I , but nothing can conquer him ’ 
c The cheeriest, stoutest-hearted fellow m the yrcrld ’ 

£ He^has a right to be He has a jight t b be A better cieatuie 

never lived He leaps w T hat he has sown — no more ’ 

‘ It is not all men,’ said Edward, after a moment’s hesitation, 

‘ who have the happiness to do that ’ 

£ Moie than you imagine,’ leturned Mi Haiedale 4 We note thcT 
harvest moie than the seed-time You do so m me ’ 

In tiuth his pale and haggaid face, and gloomy beanng, had so 
far influenced the lemaik, that Edward w r as, foi tne moment, at a 
loss to answei him 

‘ Tut, tut,’ said Mi Haiedale, * ’twas not veiy difficult to lead a 
thought so natuial But you aie mistaken neveitheless T"ha\e 
had my share of sonows— more than the common lot, peihaps, 
but I have borne them ill I have broken where I should have 
bent , and have mused and biooded, wffien my spmt should have 
mixed with all God’s gieat ci cation The men who lcain endurance, 
aie they who call the w r hole woild, biothei I have turned from the 
w r oild, and I pay the penalty ’ 

Edward would have mtei posed, but he went on without giving 
him time 

£ It is too late to evade it now I sometimes think, that if I had 
to live my life once moie, I might amend this fault — not so much, 

I discover when I search my mind, for the love of w r hat is right, as 
for my own sake But even when I make these better lesolutions, 

I instinctively recoil from the idea of suffenng again what I have 
undergone , and m this cncumstance I find the unwelcome assuiance 
that I should still be the same man, though I could cancel the past, 
and begin anew, with its expenence to guide me ’ 

£ Nay, you make too suie of that,’ said Edward 
c You think so,’ Mr Haiedale answered, ‘ and I am glad you do 
I know myself bettei, and theiefoie distrust myself moie Let us 
leave this subject for another — not so fai removed from it aV ifi. 
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might, at first sight, ,seem to be S11, you still love my ftiece, and 
she is still attached t * you ’ 

£ I ha^e that assurance from her own lips,’ said Edward, £ and }0u 
know — I am sure y on know*—' that i vv dmd not exchange for any 
blessing life could yield me ’ 

> ‘You are f?ank, honourable, and disinterested, 7 said Mr Hme- 
dale, £ .you have forced the conviction thS.t y©u are so, even on 
my f>nce~jaun 4 iced mmd, and I believe }Ou Wait heie till I 
come back ’ 

He le£ the rogm as he spoke* but soon '•returned with his niece 

£ On that first ahd. only time,’ he saich looking from the*one to 
the other, c when we -three stood together under her father’s roof, I 
told you to quit it, and chaiged yoft never to return ’ 

£ It is the only circumstance ansmg out of our love,’ observed 
Edw&rd, £ that I h%ve forgotten ’ • ^ 

“You own a name,’ Said Mr liaredale, £ I had deep reason to 
lemembe* I was moved and goaded by recollections of personal 
wrong and injury, I know, but, event now I cannot charge my sell 
with having, then, or evei, lost sight of a heartfelt desire foi her 
%iue happiness, 01 with having acted — however much I was mis- 
taken — with any othei impulse than the one puie, single, earnest 
wish* to be to her, as fax as in my interior natuie lay, the fathei she 
had lost ’ 

£ Dear uncle,’ cried Emma, £ I have known no parent but vou 
I have loved the memory of others, but I have loved vou all inv 
life ^Never was fathei kmdei to his cmld than }ou have been to 
me, without the interval ot one haish houi, since I can first 
remember ’ 

4 You speak too fondly,’ he answered, £ and jet I cannot wish 
you weie less partial , for I have a pleasure rn healing those words, 
and shall have m calling them to mmd when we aie far asunder, 
which nothing else could give me Beai with me for a moment 
longer, Edwaid, for she and I have been together man} }ears, and 
although I believe that in resigning her to you I put the seal upon 
hex futftre happiness, I find it needs an efioit’ 

He piessed her tendeily to his bosom, and after a minute’s pause, 
resumed 

£ I have done >ou wiong, sir, and I ask your foigiveness— m no 
common phrase, or show of sorrow , but v>itn earnestness and sin- 
cerity In the same spirit, I acknowledge to vou both that the 
time has been when I connived at treachery and falsehood which 
if I did not perpetrate myself, I still permitted— to lend >ou two 


asunder ’ 

£ You judge 
things rest ’ 
*They rise m 


} ourself too harshl},’ said Edward 
judgment against me when I look 


£ Let these 
back, and not 
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now for the first time/ he answered £ I cannot part from you with- 
out your full forgiveness , fox busy life and I have little left m 
common now, and I have regiets enough to carry into "solitude, 
without addition to the stoOc ’ * n « 

4 You bear a blessing from us both/ said Emma 4 Nevei mingle 
thoughts of me —of mt who owe you so much love ahd duty — witn^ 
anythmg but undying affection and f giatitude for the past, and bngfit 
hopes for the future ’ ^ r 

4 The future/ returned h & uncle, with a melancholy smile, 4 is a 
bright word foi you, and* its image should be wreathed with cheerful 
hopes * Mine is of anoth&i kind, but it will begone of peace, and 
free, I tiust, fiom care or passion When you- quit England I shall 
leave it too Theie aie cloistcis abroad, and now that the two 
gieat objects of my life aie set at lest, I know no better home 
You dipop at that, foi getting that I am growing old, and that my 
course is neaily run Well, we will speak 6f it again — not once oi 
twice, but many times 3 and you shall give me cheerful counsel, 
Emma ” « 

4 And you will take it ? ’ asked his niece 

4 Fll listen to it/ he answered, w ith a kiss, 4 and it will have itS^ 
weight, be ceitain What have I left to say^ You have, of late, 
been much together It is better and rnoie fitting that the cn (Turn- 
stances attendant on the past, which wi ought your sepaialion, and 
sowed between you susp cion and distrust, should not be entered 
on by me ’ 

4 Much, much bettei/ whispeied Emma 

4 1 avow my sbaic m them/ said Mr Haiedale, 4 though I held 
it, at the time, in detestation Let no man turn aside, evei so 
slightly, from the bioad path of honour, on the plausible pietence 
that he is justified by the goodness of Ins erd All good ends can 
be woiked out by good means Those that cannot, are bad , and 
may be counted so at once, and left alone ’ 

He looked from her to Edw r ard, and said m a gentlei tone 
4 In goods and foi tune you are now nearly equal I have been 
her faithful stewaid, and to that remnant of a nchei property 0 which 
1115 brother left her, I desire to add, m token of my love, a poor 
pittance, scaicely worth the mention, foi which I have no longer 
any need I am glad you go abroad Let oui ill-fated house 
remain the rum it is When you return, aftei a few T thriving yeais, 
you will command a better, and a more foitunate one We are 
friends > ’ 

Edward took his extended hand, and grasped it heaitiiy 
4 You are neither slow noi cold in your lesponse/ said Mr Haie- 
dale, doing the like by him, 4 and when I look upon you now, and 
know you, I feel that I would choose you for hei husband Hei 
father had a geneious nature, and you would have pleased him well 
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I give hei to you in Jus name, and with his blessing If flie world 
and I pait in this act,*we pait on happier terms than we have hved 
for many 1 a day 7 3 

He placed her in his am??, and *woulcl ha^ T e left the 100m, but 



that he was stopped m his passage to the door by a great noise at 
a distance, which made them start and pause 

It was a loud shouting, mingled with boisterous acclamations, 
that rent the very air It drew nearer and nearer every moment, 
and approached so rapidly, that, e\en while they listened, it burst 
*nto # a deafening confusion of sounds at the stieet corner 
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‘ This *must be stopped — quieted/ said M; Haiedale, hastily 
‘ We should have foieseen this, and piovided against ft I will go 
out to them at once ’ r r 

But, befoie he could reach fhe docfi, and befoie Edward could 
catch up his hat and follow him, they w r eie again airested by a loud 
shriek from above-stair^ and the locksmith’s wife, Curstmg m, and- 
fairly running in hfr Haredale’s a/ms, cried out 

4 She knows it all, dear sir i — she knows it all J We brokeTt out 
to her by degrees, and she* 5 is quitp prepared ’ Having made this 
communication, and furthermoie thanked Heaven ^vith giqat feivour 
and heaitmess, the good iady, according to the custom of matrons, 
on all occasions of excitement, fainted away dnectly 

They lan to the window, drew up the sash, and looked into the 
crowded street Among a dense mob of peisons, of whom not one 
was for an instant still, the locksmith's ruddy fade and burly foim 
could be descried, beating about although he was struggling 'with 
a rough sea Now r , he was carried back a scoie of 3 aids, now 
omvard nearly to the dooi, lfow back again, now forced against the 
opposite houses, now against those adjoining his own now earned 
up a flight of steps, and greeted by the outstietched hands of half 
hundred men, w r hile the whole tumultuous concouise sti etched then 
thioats, and cheered with all their might Though he was ically m 
a fair way to be torn to pieces m the geneial enthusiasm, the lock- 
smith, nothing discomposed, echoed their shouts till he w r as as 
hoarse as they, and in a glow r of joy and light good-humour, waved 
his hat until the daylight shone between its brim and ciown ** 

But m all the bandymgs fiom hand to hand, and stmmgs to and 
fio, and sweepings here and there, which — saving that he looked 
moie jolly and moie ladiant after every struggle — tioubled his peace 
of mind no more than if he had been a stiaw upon the water’s 
surface, he nevei once leleasecl his fnm grasp of an arm, drawn 
tight through his He sometimes turned to clap this friend upon 
the back, 01 whisper m his ear a w r ord of staunch encouiagement, 
or cheer him with a smile, but his great caie was to shield him 
fiom the piessuie, and force a passage for him to the Golden Key 
Passive and timid, scared, pale, and wondeimg, and gazing at the 
thiong as if he were newly risen fiom the dead, and felt himself a 
ghost among the living, Bamaby — not Barnaby in the spirit, but m 
flesh and blood, with pulses, sinews, neives, and beating heart, and 
stiong affections — clung to his stout old fuend, and followed wheie 
he led 

And thus, m course of time, they leached the dooi, held leady 
foi their entrance by no unwilling hands Then slipping m, and 
shutting out the crow r d by mam force, Gabnel stood between Mi 
Haiedale and Edward Chestei, and Bamaby, lushing up the stans 
fell upon his knees beside his mothers bed 
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£ Such is the blessed end, sir,’ cried the panting locksmith, to 
Mr Haiedale, £ of the best day’s work we ever did The rogues ! 
it’s. been hard fightmg^to get away fiom ’em I almost thought, 
once or twice, they’d ha^e bee^ t< 3 d much for us 'jith their 
kindness t ’ 

They had Ilmen, all the previous da) r ,^to rescue Bamab} from 
Ins impending fate Failing m their attempts, the hist quaitei to 
whidh they addressed themselves, thfcy renewed them m another 
Failing there, likewise, they began afresh at midnight, and made 
then way, not only to the judge’ and jury who had tried him, but to 
men of influence it court, to the young JPnnce of Wales, and even 
to the ante-chamber of the King himself Successful,* at last, in 
awakening an interest m his favour, and an inclination to inquire 
more dispassionately into his case, they had had an interview w ith 
the minister, m bulbed, so fete as eight o’clock that morning Ihe 
lesult of a searching l&quiry^m which they, who had known the 
poor fellow fiom his childhood, did other good sen ice, besides 
bunging it about) was, that betweei eleven and twelve o’clock, a 
fice paidon to Barnaby Rudge was made out and signed, and 
fcenti usted to a hoise-soldier foi instant convejance to the place of 
execution This courier reached the spot just as the cart appealed 
m Sight, and Barnaby being carried back to jail, Mi Haredale, 
assuied that all was safe, had gone stiaight fiom Bloomsbuiy 
Squaie to the Golden Key, leaving to Gabriel the grateful task of 
bunging him home in triumph 

‘Pneedn’t say,’ observed the locksmith, when he had shaken 
hands with all the males in the house, and hugged all the females, 
fh e-and-foity times, at least, ‘ that, except among ourselves, / didn’t 
want to make a triumph of it But, duectly we got into the stieet 
we w r ere known, and this hubbub began Of the two, he added, as 
he wiped his cnmson face, ‘and after experience of both, I think 
I’d lather be taken out of my house by a ciowd of enemies, than 
escorted home by a mob of fnends 1 ’ 

It was plain enough, hovvev er, that this was meie talk on Gabnel s 
pait, and that the whole proceeding aftoided him the keenest 
delight, foi the people continuing to make a great noise without, 
and to cheei as if their voices w r ere in the freshest older, and good 
for a fortnight, he sent up-stairs foi Grip (who had come home at 
his mastei’s back, and had acknowledged the favours of the multi- 
tude by diawmg blood iiom evei} fingei that came within bis leach), 
and with the bud upon his arm piesented himself at the fhst-flooi 
window, and w a\ cd his hat again until it dangled bj a shred, betw een 
his fingei and thumb This demonstration having been lectned 
with appiopmte shouts, and silence being in some degree lestoreu, 
he thanked them foi their sympathy, and taking the libeitj to 
► mf&’im them that theiewas a sick peison in the house, pi oposed 
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that they should give thiee cheeis for King Geoige, thiee more for 
Old England, and three more for nothing particular, as a closing 
ceremony The ciowd assenting, substituted Gabiiel Varden Tor 
the nothing particular, and giving him *Dne over, for good measure, 
dispersed m high good-humoui 

What congratulations ^ ere exchanged among the inmates at thp. 
Golden Key, when r they w ere left- alone , w hat an overflowing of 
joy and happiness theie was among them , how incapable it w'fts of 
expression m Barnaby’s own r person, and how he went wildly from 
one to anothei, until he r became so far tianquillissd, as to stretch 
himself on the ground beside his mothers couch and fall into a 
deep sleep**, are matteis that need not be told ^ And it is well they 
happened to be of this class, fof they would be very hard to tell, 
weie their narration ever so indispensable 

Before leaving this bright picture, it^ma^be well to glance'at a 
dark and very different one which w^a* presented to only a few efes, 
that same night 

- The scene was a churchyafd , the time, midnight , the persons, 
Edward Chester, a clergyman, a grave-digger, and the four bearers 
of a homely coffin They stood about a giave which had been 
newly dug, and one of the bearers held up a dim lantern, — the only 
light theie — which shed its feeble ray upon the book of prayer 
He placed it foi a moment on the coffin, when he and his com- 
panions weic about to lower it down I here was no inscription on 
the lid 

The mould fell solemnly upon the last house of this nameless 
man , and the lattlmg dust left a dismal echo even m the 
accustomed ears of those who had borne it to its lcstmg-place 
Ihe grave was filled in to the top, and tiodden down They all 
left the spot together 

c You never saw him, living?* asked the clergyman, of Edwaid 
£ Often, years ago , not knowing him for my hi other ’ 

£ Nevei since ? ’ 

£ Never Yesteiday, he steadily refused to see me It was urged 
upon him, many times, at my desire ’ 

£ Still he refused? That was hardened and unnatural 5 
£ Do you think so ? ’ 

£ I infer that you do not ? * 

‘You aie right We hear the world wonder, eveiy day, at 
monsteis of ingratitude Did it never occur to you that it often 
looks foi monsteis of affection, as though they were things of 
course? * 

They had reached the gate by this time, and bidding each other 
good night, dcpaited on their separate wajs 
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CHAPTER EXXX 

TfUr aftemoftn, when he had slept off his faftgue , had shaded, and 
wasfied^ and jessed, and freshened himself frcftn top to toe, when 
he L d dined, pomforted himself with^a pipe, an e\tia Toby, a nap 
m the gieat aim-chan, and a quiet chat with Mrs Vaiden on e\eiy- 
thmg that had^ happened, waS happening, or about to happen, 
within the sphere hf their domestic concern , the locksmith ait him- 
self down at the testable m the little back-pailour the losiesi, 
cosiest, mernest, heartiest, best-cofltented old buck, m Great Britain 
01 out of it 

There he sat,w^th his beaming £ye on Mrs V , and his^shimng 
face suffused with gladi?ess, aigd his capacious waistcoat smiling in 
every wrinkle, and his jovial humour peeping fiom under the table 
m the very plumpness of his legs , sight to turn the vinegar cf 
misanthropy into purest milk of human kindness There he sat, 
watching his wife as she decoiated the 100m with flowers for the 
gi eater honoui of Dolly and Joseph Willet, who had gone out 
walking, and for whom the tea-kettle had been singing gaily on the 
hob full twenty minutes, chirping as never kettle chirped before, 
for whom the best service of real undoubted china, patterned with 
divers round-faced mandarins holding up broad umbiellas, was now T 
displayed m all its glory, to tempt whose appetites a clear, 
transparent, juicy ham, garnished with cool green lettuce-leaves and 
fragiant cucumber, reposed upon a shady table, cohered with a 
snow-white cloth , for whose delight, preserves and jams, crisp cakes 
and other pastry, short to eat, with cunning twists, and cottage 
loaves, and rolls of bread both white and biown, were all set forth 
m rich profusion , m whose youth Mrs V herself had grown quite 
young, and stood there m a gown of red and white symmetrical m 
fimire, buxom m bodice, ruddy m cheek and lip, faultless in ankle, 
laughihg 111 face and mood, in all respects delicious to behold— 
there sat the locksmith among all and every these delights, the sun 
that shone upon them all the centre of the system the source of 
light, heat, life, and frank enjoyment m the bright household 

^ °And when had Dolly e\ei been the Dolly of that afternoon > To 
see how she came in, arm-m-aim with Joe, and how she made an 
effort not to blush or seem at all confused , and how r she made 
believe she didn’t caie to sit on his side of the table, and how she 
coaxed the locksmith m a whisper not to joke , and how her colour 
came and went m a little restless flutter of happiness, which made 
* her do everything wrong, and yet so charmingly wrong that it was 
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better thafl light i — why, the locksmith could hgve looked on at this 
(as he mentioned to Mrs Varden when they fietned fof the night) 
for four-and-twenty hours at a stietch, and never wished it done.. 

The recollections, too, with fthich frhey nrnde merry over that 
long protracted tea f The glee with which the locksmith asked Joe 
if he remembeied thatr stormy night at the Maypole r v\hcn he first 
asked aftei Dolly— Ah e laugh they all had, about thaf night when 
she was going out to the pafcy in the sedan chair— the unmerciful 
manner m which they rallied Mrs Vaiden about putting those 
flowers outside that veiywvindow— the difficulty Mrjs Vardan found 
m joinfng the laugh against heiself, at first, ancVthe extiaordmary 
peiception # she had of the joke when she overcame it — the confi- 
dential statements of Joe concerning the piecise day and hour when 
he was first conscious of being fond of Dolly, and Dolly’s blushing 
admissions, half volunteeied and half retorted, a*s r to the time from 
which she dated the discoveiy that slw ‘didn’t mind’ Joe — here was 
an e\haustless fund of math and conversation 

Then, there was a gieat de£l to be said regaiding Mrs Vai den’s 
doubts, and motheily alaims, and shrewd suspicions , and it 
appeared that fiom Mrs Yarden’s penetiation and e\tieme sagacity 
nothing had ever been hidden She had known it all along She 
had seen it from the first She had always predicted it She Tad 
been aware of it before the principals She had said within herself 
(for she remembered the exact words) £ that young Willet is ceitainly 
looking aftei our Dolly, and / must look after him ’ Accordingly, 
she had looked after him, and had obseived many little circum- 
stances (all of which she named) so exceedingly minute that nobods 
else could make anything out of them even now , and had, it 
seemed, fiom first to last, displayed the most unbounded tact and 
most consummate generalship 

Of couise the night when Joe 'would ride homewaid by the side 
of the chaise, and when Mrs Varden would insist upon his going 
back again, was not foi gotten — noi the night when Dolly fainted on 
his name being mentioned — nor the times upon times when Mis 
Varden, ever watchful and prudent, had found her pining hn hci 
own chamber In short, nothing was foigotten , and ever} thing by 
some means or othei bi ought them back to the conclusion, that that 
w r as the happiest hour m all their lives, consequently, that eveiy 
thing must have occuned for the best, and nothing could be 
suggested which would have made it better 

While they weie m the full glow of such discourse as this, theie 
came a staithng knock at the dooi, opening from the stieet into the 
woikshop, which had been kept closed all day that the house might 
be moie quiet Joe, as in duty bound, would hear of nobody 
but himself going to open it, and accoidmgly left the room foi that 
puipose. 
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It would have been odd enough, certainly, if Joe had^foigotten 
the way to this doo? , and even if he had, as it was a pretty laige 
one # and»stood straight before him, he could not easily have missed 
it But Dolly, peih^ps because she ws.s m the flutter of spirits 
befoie mentioned, or perhaps because she thought he woiid not be 
% able to open lfr with his one arm — she could b^ave no othei reason — 
hUrried out aftei him , and they stopped so^long* m the passage — no 
doub£ owing to Joe’s entieaties that sh,e would not expose herself to 
the draught of^uly an which must infallibly come rushing m on this 
same dqor being opened — that* the knock was repeated, m a yet 
more startling manner than before 

‘Is anybody going to open that door?’ cried the Jocksmith 
‘ Or shall I come ? ’ * 

Upon that, Dolly went running back into the parlour, all dimples 
and -blushes, arvd Joe opened it with a mighty noise, and other 
superfluous demonstrations of being in a violent hurry » 

‘ Well/ said the locksmith, when he leappeared 1 what is it ? eh, 
Joe ? what are you laughing at ? 7 # 

‘ Nothing, sir It’s coming m 5 

‘Who’s coming in? what’s coming m ? 1 Mrs Yaiden, as much 
at a loss as her husband, could only shake her head m answer to 
his inquiring look so, the locksmith wheeled his chair round to 
command a better view of tne room-door, and stared at it with his 
eyes wide open, and a mingled expression of curiosity and wonder 
shining m his jolly face 

Instead of some person or peisons straightway appearing, divers 
lemarkable sounds were heaid, first in the workshop and after- 
wards m the little dark passage between it and the parlour, as 
though some unwieldy chest or heavy piece of furniture weie 
being brought m, by an amount of human strength inadequate to 
the task At length, after much struggling and bumping, and 
biuismg of the wall on both sides, the door was forced open as 
by a battering-ram , and the locksmith, steadily regarding what 
appeared beyond, smote his thigh, elevated his eyebrows, opened 
his mouth, and cried m a loud voice expressne of the utmost con- 
sternation 

‘ Damme, if it an’t Miggs come back «* 

The young damsel whom he named no soonei heard these words, 
than deseitmg a small boy and a very large box by which she was 
accompanied, and advancing with such precipitation that her bonnet 
flew off her head, burst into the room, clasped her hands (m which 
she held a pair of pattens, one in each), laised her eyes devotedly 
to the ceiling, and shed a flood of tears 

c The old story ! ’ cued the locksmith, looking at her 111 inex- 
pressible desperation. ‘ She was born to be a damper, this young 
wtfman 1 nothing can pi event it 
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£ Ho master, ho mim 1 * cried Miggs, * can I constrain my feelings 
m these here once agin united moments 1 Ho Mr Warden, here’s 
blessedness among relations, sn * Heie’s forgrvenesses of injuries, 
here’s amicablenesscs 1 5 



The locksmith looked from his wife to Dolly, and from Dolly to 
Joe, and from Joe to Miggs, with his eyebrows still ele\ated and 
his mouth still open When his eyes got back to Miggs, they rested 
on her , fascinated 

‘To think,’ cried Miggs with hysterical joy, ‘that Mr Joe, and 
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deal Miss Dolly, has^ialy come together after all as has been said 
and done'co?itiairy ! ^To see them two a-settin’ along with hnn and 
her, so pleasant and in alj respects so affable and mild , and me not 
knowing of it, and nc$t being^m then\ays* to make no piegarations 
for their teas Ho what a cutting thing it is, and yet what sweet 
sensations is a^oke within me 1 ’ * 

’Either m clasping her hands again, or in' an ecstasy of pious joy, 
Miss ^Miggs clinked her pattens afte? the manner of a pair of 
cymbals, at this juncture , and then resigned, in the softest accents 
£ And did my missis think — hd goodness,* did she think — as her 
own Miggs, whid? 3 yppoited her under %p many tnals, and ander- 
stood hei natur’ whe$ them as intended well but aetdd rough, 
went so deep into her feelings — d?d she think as her own Miggs 
would ever leave her? Did she think as Miggs, though she was 
but a* servant, amdjknowed fhat servitudes was no inheritances, 
•would forgit that she wa^ the iium&le instruments as always made 
it comfortable between them two when they fell out, and always 
told master of the meekness and fo#gi\eness of her blessed dis- 
positions 1 Did she think as Miggs had no attachments f Did she 
think that wages was hei only object 
do none of these interrogatories, whereof eveiy one was more 
pathetically delivered than the last, did Mis Vaiden answer one 
word but Miggs, not at all abashed by this circumstance, turned 
to the small boy m attendance —her eldest nephew — son of her 
own mairied sister— bom m Golden Lion Court, number twenty - 
sivin, «2hd bred 111 the very shadow of the second bell-handle on the 
light-hand door-post — and with a plentiful use of her pocket-hand- 
kerchief, addressed herself to him requesting that on his return 
hbme he would console his parents for the loss of her, his aunt, 
by dehvenng to them a faithful statement of his having left her 
in the bosom of that family, with which, as his afoiesaid paients 
well knew, her best affections weie mcorpoiated, that he would 
remind them that nothing less than her imperious sense of duty, 
and devoted attachment to her old master and missis, likewise Miss 
Dolly arid young Mr Joe, should ever have induced her to decline 
that pressing invitation which they, his parents, had, as he could 
testify, given her, to lodge and boaid with them, free of all cost and 
charge, forevermore, lastly, that he would help her with her box 
up-stairs, and then repair straight home, bearing her blessing and 
her strong injunctions to mingle m his prayers a supplication that 
he might m course of time grow up a locksmith, or a Mr Joe, and 
have Mrs Yardens and Miss Dollys for his relations and friends 
Having brought this admonition to an end— upon which, to say 
the truth, the young gentleman for whose benefit it was designed, 
bestowed little or no heed, having to all appearance his faculties 
a&softed m the contemplation of the sweetmeats,— Miss Miggs 
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signified Mo the company m general that tfyey weie not to be 
uneasy, for she would soon leturn , and, yuth her flepnew’s aid, 
prepared to bear her wardrobe up the staircase 

£ My dear,’ said the locksmith to hmvife f £ Do }ou desire this?’ 

4 I desire it 1 ’ she answered 4 1 am astonished — I am amazed — 

at her audacity LeC her leave the house this moment ’ 

Miggs, hearing ^lns, let her e$d of the box: fall cheavily to the 
flooi, gave a \ery loud sniff, ciossed her arms, screwed do^n the 
coiners of her mouth, anc? cried, pn an ascending scale, 4 Ho, good 
giacious ' ’ three distinct times " r n 

4 Ybu hear what your mistress says, my lov&T remarked the lock- 
smith £ *You had better go, I think Stay /-take this with you, for 
the sake of old service ’ r 

Miss Miggs clutched the bank-note he took from his pocket-book 
and lipid, out to her, deposited^ it m C small, red 'leather purse , put 
the puise m her pocket (displaying, as she did so, a consumable" 
portion of some undei-garment, made of flannel, and more black 
cotton stocking than is comifionly seen m public) , and, tossing her 
head, as she looked at Mis Vardcn, lepeated — ■ 
c Ho, good giacious 1 ’ 

4 I think you said that once bcfoie, my dear,’ obstived the 
locksmith f 

4 Times is changed, is they, mim i* cued Miggs, biidlmg, ‘you 
can spare me now, can you? You can keep 'em down without me ? 
You're not m wants of any one to scold, or throw the blame upon, 
no longei, an’t you, mim? I’m glad to find you’xe grown so in- 
dependent I wish you joy, I’m sure 1 ’ 

With that she dropped a curtsey, and keeping her head erect, her 
ear towards Mrs Yaiden, and her eye on the lest of the company, 
as she alluded to them m hei remarks, piocceded 

4 I’m quite delighted, I’m suie, to find sich independency, feeling 
sorry though, at the same time, mim, that you should have been 
forced into submissions when you couldn’t help yourself — he he he ! 
It must be great vexations, ’specially considering how ill you 
always spoke of Mi Joe — to have him for a son-in-law at fast, and 
I wonder Miss Dolly can put up with him, eithei, aftei being off 
and on for so many years with a coachmaker But I have heerd 
say, that the coachmaker thought twice about it — he he he 1 — and 
that he told a young man as wois a fund of his, that he hoped he 
knowed better than to be drawed into that, though she and all the 
family did pull uncommon strong f 5 

Here she paused foi a reply, and lccuvmg none, went on as f 
befoie 

£ I have heerd say, mim, that the illnesses of some ladies was ail 
pretensions, and that they could famt away, stone dead, whenever 
they had the inclinations so to do Of course I never see sieh 
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cases withnny own ey^s— ho no 1 He he he 1 N01 mastef neither 

• — ho no f ^H*c he he * q I have heeid the neighbours make remade 
as some ofie as they was ^acquainted with, was a poor good-natur’d 
mean- spirited creeUu, is went* out fishing* for a wife one d^iy, and 
caught a Taitai Of couise I nevei to my knowledge see the poor 
person himself * N01 did you neithei, mini— h® no I wonder who 
it can be— donk you, mim ? No dqubt you dt>, miM Ho yes He 
he he f% 

Again Miggs paused for a reply, and none being offeied, was 
so oppies^d with, teeming spite ’and spleeft, that she seemed like 
to buist *♦ 9 * 

c I’m glad Miss Dolly can laugh,’ cried Miggs with a feeBle titter, 
C I like to see folks a-laughmg — so So you, mini, don’t you? You 
was always glad to see people in spmts, w T asn’t you, mini? And 
\ou always did ydtii best to Sceep ’ # am cheerful, didn’t you, pnm ? 
^hoifgh there an’t such a grea* deal to laugh at now eithei , is 
there, mim ? It an’t so much of a catch, after looking out sharp 
evei since she was a little chit, and Costing such a deal m dress 
and show, to get a poor, common soldier, with one arm, is it, mim ? 
life he 1 I wouldn’t have a husband with one aim, anyways I 
would have tw r o aims I w^ould have two aims, if it was me, 
though instead of hands they’d only got hooks at the end, like our 
dustman ' ’ 

Miss Miggs was about to add, and had, indeed, begun to add, 
that, taking them m the abstract, dustmen were far more eligible 
matche? than soldiers, though, to he suie, when people weie past 
choosing they must take the best they could get, and think them- 
selves well off too , but her vexation and chagrin being of that 
internally bitter sort which finds no lelief in w r ords, and is aggia- 
vated to madness by want of contiadiction, she could hold out no 
longer, and buist into a storm of sobs and teais 

In this extiemity she fell on the unluckv nephew, tooth and nail, 
and plucking a handful of hail fiom his head, demanded to know 
how lon^she was to stand there to be insulted, and whether 01 no 
he meant to help her to carry out the box again, and he took a 
pleasure m hearing his family reviled with other mquuies of that 
nature, at which disgrace and provocation, the small boy, who had 
been all this time gradually lashed into rebellion by the sight of 
unattainable pastry, walked off indignant, leaving his aunt and the 
box to follow at their leisure Somehow or other, by dint of 
pushing and pulling, they did attain the street at last , where 
Miss Miggs, all blowzed with the exertion of getting there, and with 
her sobs and tears, sat down upon her property to rest and grie\e, 
until she could ensnare some other youth to help hei home 

<It’s a thing to laugh at, Martha, not to caie foi/ whispered the 
locksmith, as he followed his wife to the window, and good-^ 
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humourcdly dried hu eyes ‘What docs it matter? You had 
seen youi fault before Come 1 Bring up Toby again, my dear , 
Dolly shall sing us a song , and we’ll be all the mcnnr far tins 
intenugtion 1 5 


CHAPTER LXXXI 

Another month had* passed, and the end of August had nearly 
comS, when Mr Hareda£e stood alone in the mail-coach office at 
Bristol r Although but a few weeks had n«tei vened since his con- 
versation with Edward Chester and his niece, in the locksmith’s 
house, and he had made no change, in the mean time, in his 
accustomed style of dress, his»,appeaTanc£ was*gfreatly altered He 
looked much older, and moie ca*e-woin Agitation and anxiety 
of mind scattered wrinkles and grey hairs with no unsparing hand , 
but deeper traces follow orf the silent uprooting of old habits, and 
severing of dear, familiar ties The affections may not be so easily 
wounded as the passions, but their hurts are deeper, and moie 
lasting He was now a solitaiy man, and the heait within hnn was 
dreary and lonesome 

He was not the less alone for having spent so many yeais in 
seclusion and retirement This w r as no better preparation than a 
round of social cheerfulness perhaps it even mci eased the keenness 
of his sensibility He had been so dependent upon her lor com- 
panionship and love, she had come to be so much a part and 
parcel of his existence , they had had so many cares and thoughts 
m common, which no one else had shared, that losing her was 
beginning life anew, and being required to summon up the hope 
and elasticity of youth, annd the doubts, disti usts, and weakened 
energies of age 

'I he effort he had made to part fiom her with seeming cheerful- 
ness and hope — and they had parted only yesteiday — left him the 
more depiessed With these feelings, he was about to revisit 
London for the last time, and look once more upon the walls of 
their old home, before turning his back upon it, foi ever 

The journey was a very difleient one, m those days, from what 
the present generation find it , but it came to an end, as the longest 
journey will, and he stood again in the stieets of the metropolis 
He lay at the mn where the coach stopped, and resolved, before he 
went to bed, that he w r ould make his arnval known to no one, 
would spend but another night m London , and would spare himself 
the pang of parting, even with the honest locksmith 

Such conditions of the mind as that to which he w r as a p^ey-when 
he lay down to rest, are favourable to the growth of disordered 
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fancies, ami uneasy visions He knew this, even in the hoftoi with 
wh>ch he starred fiom 3 %is hist sleep, and thiew up the window to 
dispel it by the presence Df some object^be^ond the room, which 
had not been, as it we:ie, the Witness of Ins dream But it was not 
a new tenor of the night, it had been present to lnm before, in 
mapy .shapes, “had haunted him in bygone thnes, and visited his 
pillow again and again If it had been but an ugfy object, a childish 
spectidj haunting* his sleep, its return, ilr its old form, might have 
awakened a momentary sensation^of fear, which, almost m the act 
of waking would, have passed away This disquiet, however, 
lingered about him, afid would yield to n thing When he c?osed 
his eyes again, he felt ft hovering near, as he slowly sunk into a 
slulnber, he was conscious of its gathering stiength and purpose, 
and gradually assuming its recent shape , w r hen he sprang up from 
his bed, the same ^lmntoig vanished *from his heated bram, and left 
him filled with a dread against ffihich reason and w r akmg thought 
weie powerless 

The sun w r as up, before he could sha^e it off He rose late, but 
not refreshed, and remained within doors all that day He had a 
farlcy foi paying his last visit to the old spot in the evening, for he 
had been accustomed to walk there at that season, and desired to 
see it under the aspect that w T as most familiar to him At such an 
hour as w r ould afford him time to reach it a little before sunset, he 
left the inn, and turned into the busy street 

He had not gone fai, and was thoughtfully making his w T ay among 
the noisy crowd, when he felt a hand upon his shoulder, and, turn- 
ing, recognised one of the waiters from the inn, who begged his 
pardon, but he had left his sword behind him 

4 Why have you brought it to me ? ’ he asked, stretching out his 
hand, and yet not taking it from the man, but looking at him m a 
distuibed and agitated manner 

The man w r as sony to have disobliged him, and would can} it 
back again The gentleman had said that he was going a little way 
into the country, and that he might not return until late The 
roads w r ere not very safe for single tra\ellers after dark, and, since 
the 1 lots, gentlemen had been more careful than e^er, not to trust 
themselves unarmed m lonely places £ We thought you were a 
strangei, sn,’ he added, 'and that }ou might believe our roads to be 
better than they are, but perhaps you know them well, and carry 
fire-arms — ’ 

He took the swoid, and putting it up at his side, thanked the 
man, and resumed his walk 

It was long lemembeied that he did this in a manner so strange, 
and with such a ti enabling hand, that the messenger stood looking 
aftei his ^retreating figure, doubtful whether he ought not to follow, 
afid watch him It was long remembered that he had been heard 
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pacing his bedioom m the dead of the nighty and the attendants 
had mentioned to each other m the morning, how feVeieCl and how 
pale he looked; and that w hen this raai^ went back to the mn, he 
told a f^llow-seivant that r fthaf he hod ob sewed m this shoit mter- 
Mew lay very heaxy on his mind, and that he feaied the gentleman 
intended to destroy 'himself, and would nevei come-back alive 
With a half-coi/bCioubiiess that r his manner had attracted the man’s 
attention (rememb ciing the^expression of his face \yhen they parted), 
Mr Haredale quickened r his steps, and airivmg at a stand of 
coaches, bai gamed with the driver of the best to £airy hup so far on 
his iSad at the point wlwe the footway struck*&cioss the fields, and 
to await Ins letum at a house of entertainment which was within a 
stone’s-throw of that place * Ainvmg there m due couise, *he 
alighted and pui sued his way on foot 

H§. passed so neai the Maypoief that he £< 3 uld see its ’Smoke 
rising from among the tiees, while ca flocic of pigeons — somcof its 
old inhabitants, doubtless — sailed gaily home to roost, between him 
and the unclouded sky ‘The old house will brighten up now,’ he 
said, as he looked tow r aids it, ‘and theie will be a merry fireside 
beneath its med roof It is some comfort to know that evei} thi^ig 
will not be blighted heieabouts I shall be glad to have one picture 
of life and cheeifulness to turn to, m my mind ' * 

He resumed his walk, and bent his steps tow r aids the Wanen It 
xvas a cleai, calm, silent evening, with hardly a bicath of wind to stir 
the leaves, or any sound to bieak the stillness of the time, but diowsy 
sheep-bells tinkling m the distance, and, at mteivals, the far-off 
lowing of cattle, 01 baik of village dogs The sky w r as radiant with 
the softened gloty of sunset, and on the eaith,and in the an, a deep 
repose pi evaded At such an hom, he aimed at the deseited 
mansion which had been his home so long, and looked for the last 
time upon its blackened walls 

The ashes of the commonest fir e aie melancholy things, foi m 
them there is an image of death and ruin, — of something that has 
been bright, and is but dull, cold, dieaiy dust, — with which our 
natuie foices us to sympathise How much moie sad the crumbled 
embers of a home the casting down of that great altar, where the 
worst among us sometimes peifomi the woiship of the hcait, and 
where the best haxe offeitd up such sacrifices, and done such deeds 
of heroism, as, chiomcled, would put the proudest temples of old 
1 ime, w xth all then vaunting annals, to the blush i 

He loused himself fiorn a long tiam of meditation, and walked 
slowly round the house It w r as by this time almost daik 

He had nearly made the cncuit of the building, when he uttered 
a half-suppiessed exclamation, slatted, and stood still Reclining, 
m an easy attitude, with his back against a tiee, and contcrnplatmg 
the rum with an expression of pleasuie, — a pleasuie so keen ihat«?t 
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oveicamehis habitual indolence and command of featuie»and dis- 
played itsNif titterly fie^ from all restiamt or lesene, — before him, 
on his otfm giouncl, and ^triumphing then, as he had triumphed m 
ever) misfoitune and> disappointment b? his life, stood t^he man 
whose pxesence, of all mankind, in any place, and least of all m 
*that, he could the least endure * 

*Althopgh his blood so rose aggmst this^man^and his wiath so 
stirred within hipn, that he could ha\e Struck him dead, he put such 
fierce constraint upon himself that he passed him without a word or 
look Ygs, and \e would have gbne on, and not turned, though to 
resist the Devil w honoured such hot temptation in his brain, requited 
an effort scarcely to be> achieved, if this man had not hinlself sum- 
moned him to stop and that, with’an assumed compassion in his 
voice which drove him well-nigh mad, and m an instant routed all 
the sdf-command lUhad beemfanguisk — acute, poignant anguish— to 

* sustain 

All consideiation, leflection, rneicy, foibearance, e\er)thmg by 
which a goaded man can curb his rag£ and passion , fled fiom h?m 
as he turned back And yet he said, slowly and quite calmly— -far 
n?oie calmly than he had e\er spoken to him before 
‘ Why have you called to me ? ’ 

‘ To remaik,’ said Sir John Chestei with his wonted composure, 
c what an odd chance it is, that we should meet here > ’ 

‘ It u> a strange chance ’ 

‘Strange? The most remarkable and singular thing m the 
woild m I ne\er ride in the evening, I ha\e not done so for years 
The whim seized me, quite unaccountably, m the middle of last 
night — How very pictuiesque this is 1 ’ — He pointed, as he spoke, 
to the dismantled house, and laised his glass to his e> e 
£ You piaise vour own work very freely ’ 

Sir John let fall his glass, inclined his face towards him with an 
an of the most courteous inquiry , and slightly shook his head as 
though he were remarking to himself, ‘I feat this animal is going 

mad 1 ’ -* r 

‘I say you piaise joui own work very fieely, lepeated Mr, 

Hatedale 

# £ Work t ’ echoed S11 John, looking smilingly round Mine 
I beg youi paidon, I really beg youi paidon ’ 

‘Why, you see,’ said Mi Haredale, ‘those walls You see those 
tottering gables You see on eveiy side where fire and smoke ha\e 
raged You see the destiuction that has been wanton here Do 

) ou not ? ’ , . . , 

• ‘My good friend/ letumed the knight, gently checking his 

impatience with his hand, ‘of couise I do I see e\ei) thing >ou 
speak of, when >ou stand aside, and do not interpose )OuiseIf 
between the view and me I am \er) sori) for >ou If I had not 
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had the *l>lea sine to meet you heie, I think L should hay-e written 
to tell you so But you don’t bear it as wejl as I had Expected — 
excuse me — no, you don’t indeed ’ ? * 

He polled out his snuft-D&x, and addressing^hun with the supeuor 
an of a man who, by leason of his higher nature, hgs a light to 
lead a moial lesson to another, continued ** . r 

4 Foi you are a pfoilosophei, you* know- — one of that^tem and rigid 
school who are fax abo\e the weaknesses of mankind m gCneial 
You are remo\ed, a long way, fiom the fiailties of the ciowd You 
contemplate them fioih a height, and rail at them with a most 
impressive bitterness I Irave heard ) ou * 

4 — Anfl shall again,’ said Mi Haredale 

4 Thank you,’ returned the other ‘Shall we walk as w^e talk? 
The damp falls rather heavily Well, — as you please But I grie\e 
to say r that I can spare you on£y a vefy few moments ’ 

4 1 would,’ said Mi Haiedale, 4 <you had spared me none I 
would, with all my soul, you had been m Paiadise '(if such a 
m&nstious lie could be enaet&d), rather than here to-night ’ 

4 Nay,’ returned the other — 4 really — you do yourself injustice 
You aie a rough companion, but I w r ould not go so far to avoid yoiT’ 

4 Listen to me,’ said Mr Haiedale 4 Listen to me 5 
4 While you rail?’ inquired Sir John 

4 While I deliver your infamy You uiged and stimulated to 
do your work a fit agent, but one who in his nature — in the very 
essence of his being — is a tiaitor, and who has been false to you 
(despite the sympathy you two should have together) as Tie has 
been to all others With hints, and looks, and ciafty words, which 
told again aic nothing, you set on Gashford to this work — this work 
before us now With these same hints, and looks, and crafty words, 
which told again are nothing, >ou uiged him on to gratify the deadly 
hate he owes me — I have earned it, I thank Heaven — by the 
abduction and dishonour of my niece You did I see denial 
m )Our looks,’ he cried, abiuptly pointing in his face, and stepping 
back, 4 and denial is a lie 1 ’ 

He had his hand upon lus swoid, but the knight, w r itfi a con- 
temptuous smile, leplied to him as coldly as before 

4 You will take notice, sn — if }ou can discriminate sufficient^— 
that I have taken the trouble to deny nothing Your discernment 
is haidly fine enough for the perusal of faces, not of a kmd as coaise 
as your speech , nor has it ever been, that I remember , or, m one 
face that I could name, you would have read indifference, not to say 
disgust, somewhat sooner than you did I speak of a long time 
ago, — but you undei stand me ’ 

4 Disguise it as you will, you mean denial Denial explicit 01 
reserved, evpiessed 01 left to be mfcnecl, is still a he Yoipsav you 
don’t deny Do 3 ou admit ? ’ 
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4 You youiseif,’ lelmned Sn John, suffering the cuireot of his 
speech Inflow as srfioothly as if it had been stemmed by no one 
word of • mtenuption? ‘publicly pioclaimed the charactei of the 
gentleman m question (I thiqk it was in? Westminster Hall) m terms 
which relieve me from the necessity of making any furthef allusion 
% to him YoU may have been warranted , you, may not have been , 
I tafft sa} Assuming the gentleman to berwhat^ou described, and 
to ha^e made to you or any othei pei^on any statements that may 
have happened"*to suggest themselves io him, foi the sake of his 
ow n security, or for the sake of money, 01 for his ov\ n amusement, 
or for afty othe? agnsideration, — I havg nothing to say o$ him, 
except that his extremely degrading ’Situation appeals to*me to be 
shaied with his employers You aie so very plain youiself, that 
you will excuse a little freedom m me, I am suie ’ 

‘Attend to me’* again, Sir John — J>ut once,’ cried Mi Haiedale, 

• ‘in. your eveiy look, an# wcrdj and gestuie, you tell me tfiis was 
not your act I tell you that it was, and that you tampered with 
the man I speak of, and with you* wretched son (whom Qod 
forgive ') to do this deed You talk of degradation and character 
\ou told me once that you had purchased the absence of the 
poor idiot and his mother, when (as I have discovered since, and 
then*suspected) >ou had gone to tempt them, and had found them 
flown To you 1 traced the insinuation that I alone reaped any 
harvest from my brothel’s death, and all the foul attacks and 
whispered calumnies that followed m its tiain In eveiy action of 
my hfa*fiom that fiist hope which >ou converted into grief and deso- 
lation, you have stood, like an adverse fate, between me and peace 
In all, you have ever been the same cold-blooded, hollow, false, 
ttmvoithy villain For the second time, and for the last, I cast 
these chaiges in your teeth, and spurn vou from me as I would 
a faithless dog 1 ’ 

With that he raised his aim, and struck him on the bieast so that 
he staggeied Sn John, the instant he recoveied, drew his sword, 
thiew away the scabbaid and his hat, and lunmng on his adversary 
made a*despeiate lunge at his heart, which, but that his guard was 
quick and true, w ould have stretched him dead upon the grass 

In the act of striking him, the lonent of his opponent’s mge had 
reached a stop He pained his rapid thrusts, without returning 
them, and called to him, with a frantic kind of tenor m his face, 
to keep back 

‘Not to night [ not to-night 1 ’ he cried ‘ In God’s name, not 
to-night 1 ’ 

Seeing that he lowered his weapon, and that he would not thnist 
m turn, Sir John lowered his 

‘ Not to night 1 ’ his adversary cried ‘ Be warned m tune 1 

‘ Yotf told me — it must have been m a sort of mspnation— ’ said 

2 P 
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Sir John, ft quite deliberately, though now he chopped his mask, and 
show ed his hatred in his face, c that this wa^ the la?t ^me Be 
assured it is 1 Did you believe out last nfeetmg was foigotten ? 
Did you believe that yon? eveiy woid and look was not to be 
accounted! for, and was not well remembered ? Do you believe 



that I have waited your time, 01 }Oii mine? What kind of man 
is he who enteied, with all his sickening cant of honesty and tiuth, 
into a bond with me to prevent a mairiage he aflected to dislike, 
and when I had redeemed my pait to the spirit and the letter, 
skulked from his, and brought the match about m his own tmD, to^ 
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rid himself of a burden he had grown tired of, and cast & spuuous 
lustre onnhiS house 

‘ J hale acted/ cned^Mr Haiedale, ‘with honoui and m good 
faith 1 do so n^w Ifc> not Torh§ me to renew ±his duel 
to-night 1 ’ 

. 4 Jou said Iny “ wretched ” son, I think ? ^said Sir John, with a 
smile ‘Poo* fool 1 The dupe-pf such a? shallow knave — trapped 
into %nairiage Jpy such an uncle and by such a niece— he well 
deserves your pity But he is no linger a son of mine you 
are welcome to t}ie prize your ciaft has made, sir ’ 

£ Once moie/ cr?&d his opponent, wilcMy stamping on the ^tound, 
‘although you tear rte from my better angel, I implorh you not 
to come within the reach of my sword to-night. Oh t why were 
you here at all f Why have we met f To-moirow would have cast 
us apart for ever ** \ A ** 

‘•That being the case/ relumed Sn John, without the least 
emotion, 'it is very fortunate we have met to-night Haiedale, 
I have always despised you, as you* know, but I have given ^ou 
credit for a species of brute courage For the honour of my 
judgment, which I had thought a good one, I am sony to find you 
a coward/ 

N*ot another woid was spoken on either side They ciossed 
swords, though it was now quite dusk, and attacked each other 
fiercely They weie well matched, and each was thoroughly skilled 
m the management of his weapon 
AftSr a few seconds they giew hotter and more furious, and 
piessing on each othei inflicted and received several slight wounds' 
It was dnectly after receiving one of these m his arm, that Mr 
Haredale, making a keener thrust as he felt the waim blood 
spntmg out, plunged his sword through his opponent’s body to 
the hilt 

Then eyes met, and were on each other as he drew it out He 
put his aim about the dying man, who repulsed him, feebly, and 
dropped upon the turf Raising himself upon his hands, he gazed 
at him* for an instant, with scorn and hatred m his look, but, 
seeming to remember, even then, that this expression would distort 
fys features after death, he tried to smile, and, faintly moving his 
light hand, as if to hide his bloody linen m his vest, fell back 
dead — the phantom of last night 
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CHAPTER THE LAS^ 

A P4RIING glance atrsuch of the actors m this littfe "histor) as it 
has not, m the comse *of its events, dismissed, wilj. bring it to 
an end 

Mr Haredale fled that flight Before pursuit could be begun, 
indeed before Sir John was traced or missed, he had. left the 
kingdom Repairing straight to a religious establishment, known 
throughout Eui ope foi the rigour and seventy,of its discipline, and 
for the meiciless penitence it d\acted from those who sought its 
shelter as a lefuge from the world, he took the vows which thence- 
forth shut him out fiom nature an<£ its km <4 °and after a* few 
remorseful years was buried in its glqomy dlo isteis 

Tw r o days elapsed before the body of Sir John w r as found As 
soon as it w r as recognised ancbcarried home, the faithful valet, true 
to his master’s creed, eloped with all the cash and movables he 
could lay his hands on, and started as a finished gentleman upon 
his own account In this career he met with gieat success, and 
would certainly have married an heiress m the end, but for an 
unlucky check which led to his premature decease He sank under 
a contagious disordei, veiy pie valent at that time, and vulgarly 
termed the jail fever 

Lord Geoige Goidon, lemaming in his puson in the To-Wc? until 
Monday the Pifth of Pebruaiy m the following year, was on that 
day solemnly Lied at Westminster for High Tieason Of this crime 
he was, after a patient investigation, declared Not Guilty, upon the 
ground that there was no pi oof of his having called the multitude 
together with any traitorous or unlawful intentions Yet so many 
people were there, still, to whom those riots taught no lesson of 
reproof 01 moderation, that a public subscription was set on foot 
m Scotland to defray the cost of his defence 

For seven years afterwards he remained, at the strong mtefcession 
of his friends, comparatively quiet, saving that he, every now and 
then, took occasion to display his zeal for the Protestant faith in 
some extiavagant proceeding which w r as the delight of its enemies, 
and saving, besides, that he was formally excommunicated by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, for refusing to appeal as a witness m 
the Ecclesiastical Court when cited foi that purpose In the year 
1788 he was stimulated by some new insanity to wntc and publish 
an injurious pamphlet, reflecting on the Queen of France, 111 very 
violent terms Being indicted for the libel, and (alter vinous 
strange demonstrations m court) found guilty, he fled into Holland 
m place of appearing to receive sentence from whence,* as** the^ 
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quiet burgomasters of Amsteidam bad no relish for his company, 
he was s^ntjiome again with all speed Arriving m thd month of 
July at Harwich, and^omg thence to* Birmingham, he made in the 
latter place, m August, 1 public prpfess^on of the Jewish religion, 
and figured there as 1 Jew iMil he was arrested, and brought back 
to London to* receive the sentence he had evaded By virtue of 

* tks*sentence he was, m the month of December, cast into Newgate 
for five years tod ten months, and require?! besides to pay a large 
fine, and to furnish heavy securities forjiis future good behaviour 

After addressing, m the midsummer of the following year, an 
appeal fc the cctnjnseration of the National Assembly of France, 
which the English fmmster refused 4> Unction, he composed him- 
self lo undergo his full term of pur^shment, and suffering his beard 
to grow nearly to his waist, and conforming m all respects to the 
ceremonies of his new religion, he applied himself to the study of 

• history, and occasionally to t the aft of painting, m which, in his 
younger days, he had shown tome skill Deserted by his former 
friends, and treated m all respects like the worst criminal m the 
jail, he lingered on, quite cheerful and resigned, until the ist of 
November, 1793, when he died m his cell, being then only three- 
and-forty years of age 

Many men with fewer sympathies for the distressed and needy, 
with less abilities and harder heaits, have made a shining figure 
and left a brilliant fame He had his mourners. The prisoners 
bemoaned his loss, and missed him, for though his means were 
not la e, his charity was great, and m bestowing alms among them 
he considered the necessities of all alike, and knew no distinction 
of sect or creed There are wise men m the highways of the world 
who may learn something, even from this poor crazy lord who died 
in Newgate 

To the last, he was truly served by bluff John Grueby John 
was at his side before he had been four-and-twenty hours m the 
Tower, and never left him until he died He had one other 
constant attendant, m the person of a beautiful Jewish girl, who 
attached herself to him from feelings half religious, half romantic, 
but whose virtuous and disinterested character appears to have been 
beyond the censure even of the most censorious 
• Gashford deserted him, of course He subsisted for a time upon 
his traffic m his master’s secrets , and, this trade failing when the 
stock was quite exhausted, piocured an appointment m the honour- 
able corps of spies and eaves-droppers employed by the government 
As one of these wretched underlings, he did his drudgery, sometimes 
abroad, sometimes at home, and long endured the various miseries 
of such a station Ten or a dozen years ago — not more — a meagre, 
wan old man, diseased and miserably poor, was found dead m his 
bec^atto obscure inn in the Borough, where he was quite unknown. 

2 p 3 
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He had taken poison There was no clue to his name , but it was 
discovered fiom certain entries m a pocket-book he ^earned, that 
he had been secietary to Losd George Gordon m the time of the 
famous riots * r r 

Many months after the 1 e-establishmCnt of £>eace and order, and 
even when it had ceased to be the town-talk, that *every military 
officer, kept at free^foarteis by the City during the late alarms, -had 
cost for his board and lodging fouv pounds four per day, and every 
private soldier two and twopence half-penny , many months** after 
even this engrossing topic was forgptten, and the United Bull-dogs 
were to a man all killed, imprisoned, or transported, Mr Simon 
Tappertit^bemg removed from a hospital to pfison, and thence to 
his place of tnal, was dischaigejJ by proclamation, on two wooden 
legs Shorn of his graceful limbs, and brought down from his high 
estate to cncumstances of uttei destitution, and the deepest misery, 
he made shift to stump back to^his o?d n>astei/and beg for some 
relief By the locksmith’s advice £nd aid, he was established m 
business as a shoe-black, and ^opened shop under an archway near 
the "Horse Guards This being a cential quarter, he quickly made 
a very large connection , and on levee days, was sometimes known 
to have as many as twenty half-pay officers waiting their turn for 
polishing Indeed his trade increased to that extent, that m course 
of time he entertained no less than two appi entices, besides taking 
for his wife the widow of an eminent bone and rag collector, 
formerly of Millbank With this lady (who assisted m the busi- 
ness) he lived in great domestic happiness, only chequered b$ those 
little stoims which serve to clear the atmospheie of wedlock, and 
brighten its honzon In some of these gusts of bad weather, Mr 
Tappeitit would, m the assertion of his prerogative, so Far forget 
himself, as to conect Ins lady with a brush, or boot, or shoe , while 
she (but only in extieme cases) would retaliate by taking off his 
legs, and leaving him exposed to the dension of those urchins who 
delight m mischief 

Miss Miggs, baffled m all her schemes, matrimonial and other- 
wise, and cast upon a thankless, undeserving world, turned very 
sharp and sour, and did at length become so acid, and did so 
pinch and slap and tweak the hair and noses of the youth of Golden 
Lion Court, that she was by one consent expelled that sanctuary, 
and desned to bless some othei spot of earth, m preference It 
chanced at that moment, that the justices of the peace for Middlesex 
proclaimed by public placard that they stood m need of a female 
turnkey for the County Bridewell, and appointed a day and hour 
for the inspection of candidates Miss Miggs attending at the time 
appointed, was instantly chosen and selected from one hundred 
and twenty-four competitors, and at once promoted to the Office , 
which she held until her decease, more than thirty years aft^rw^rds. 
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remaining single all ^that time It -was observed of this lady that 

while shf was inflexible and grim to all her female flocfc, she was 
particularly^ to those who could ""establish any claim to beauty 
and it vfas often lemcTrk^d as a proof of her indomitable virtue and 
severe chastity, that £o such^as had bee^ffrail she showed no mercy , 
always falling upon tnem on the slightest occasion, or on no occasion 
at qll, with the fullest measure of her wrath,- Among other useful 
inventions wjhich she practised "upon thi^s cl3\s of offenders and 
bequeathed to.posteifty, was the art^cfi inflicting an exquisitely 
vicious poke or dig with the wards ct a key m the small of the 
back, n^ar the §pme She likewise originated a mode of treading 
by accident (m pttens) on such as Jiad small feet, .afe very 
lemarkable foi its ingenuity, and previously quite unknown 
•TFTwas not very long, you may be sure, before Joe Willet and 
Dolly Yarden were made husband and wife, and with a handsome 
suntm bank (for the locksmgth could afford to give his daughter a 
good dowry), reopened" 1 the Maypole It was not very Idng, you 
may be sure, before a red-faced little boy was seen staggering about 
the Maypole passage, and kicking up his heels on the green before 
the door It was not very long, counting by years, before there was 
"a red-faced little girl, another red-faced little boy, and a whole troop 
of girls and boys so that, go to Chigwell w r hen you w T ould, there 
would surely be seen, either m the village stieet, or on the green, 
or frolicking in the farm-yard — for it was a farm now, as well as a 
tavern — more small Joes and small Dollys than could be easily 
counted It was not a very long time before these appearances 
ensued, but it was a very long time before Joe looked five }ears 
older, or Dolly either, or the locksmith either, or lus wife either 
for cheerfulness and content are great beautifiers, and are famous 
preservers of youthful looks, depend upon it 

It was a long time, too, before there was such a countr} inn as 
the Maypole, m all England indeed it is a great question whether 
there has ever been such another to this hour, 01 ever will be It 
was a long time too — for Never, as the proverb says, is a long day 
— before they forgot to have an interest m wounded soldieis at the 
Maypble, or before Joe omitted to refiesh them, for the sake of his 
old campaign , ox before the serjeant left off looking in there, now 
and then, or before they fatigued themselves, or each other, 
by talking on these occasions of battles and sieges, and hard 
weather and hard service, and a thousand things belonging to a 
soldier’s life As to the great silver snuff-box which the King sent 
Joe with his own hand because of his conduct m the Riots, what 
guest ever went to the Maypole without putting finger and thumb 
into that box, and taking a great pinch, though he had never taken 
a pinch of snuff before, and almost sneezed himself into convulsions 
even then^ As to the purple-faced vintner, w r here is the man who 
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lived m those times and never saw him at the Maypole to all 
appearance as much at home m the best 100m, ^s if he live$ there ? 
And as to the feastmgs and christenings, and r^velhngp at Ghnstmas, 
and celebrations of birthdays, "wedding-day Sr and all mannerof days 
both at the Maypole and thfi Goltlen Kep, — if t]jjey are not notorious, 
what facts are ? 

Mr Willet the eld^, having been by some extraordinary meatus 
possessed with the fee a that Joe panted to be married, and that it 
would be well for him, fosXather, to retire" into private lifef and 
enable him to live m comfoU, took up his abode m a small cottage 
at Chigwell, -where they widened' and enlarged {he fireplace for 
him, h*mg up the boiler, and* furthermore planted* m the little garden 
outside the front-door, a fictitious Maypole , ^o that he was qui te 
at home directly To this, his*" new habitation, Tom Cobb, i'hri 
Parkes, and Solomon Daisy went regularly every night and m the 
chimney-corner, they all four quaffed, 2$id smoked,' and prosed/and 
dozed, as they had done of old It £>emg ^accidentally discovered 
after a short time that Mr Willet still appeared to consider himself 
a landlord by profession, Joe provided him with a slate, upon which 
the old man regularly scored up vast accounts for meat, drink, and 
tobacco As he giew older this passion increased upon him , and* - 
it became his delight to chalk against the name of each of his cronies 
a sum of enormous magnitude, and impossible to be paid and scich 
was his secret joy m these entries, that he would be perpetually 
seen going behind the door to look at them, and coming forth again, 
suffused with the liveliest satisfaction 

He never recovered the surprise the Rioters had given hum, and 
remained m the same mental condition down to the last moment of 
his life It was like to have been brought to a speedy termination 
by the first sight of his first grandchild, which appeared to fill him 
with the belief that some alarming miracle had happened to Joe. 
Being promptly blooded, however, by a skilful surgeon, he rallied , 
and although the doctors all agreed, on his being attacked with 
symptoms of apoplexy six months aftei wards, that he ought to die, 
and took it very ill that he did not, he remained alive — possibly on 
account of his constitutional slowness — for nearly seven 5 ears "more, 
when he was one morning found speechless m his bed He lay in 
this state, free from all tokens of uneasiness, for a whole week H 
when he was suddenly restored to consciousness by hearing the 
nurse whisper m his son's ears that he was going * I’m a-going, 
Joseph,' said Mr Willet, turning round upon the instant, ‘ to the 
Salwanners ’ — and immediately gave up the ghost 

He left a large sum of money behind him , even more than he 
was supposed to have been worth, although the neighbours, accord- 
ing to the custom of mankind m calculating the wealth that othei 
people ought to have saved, had estimated his propeity m good 
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round numbers Joe inherited the whole , so that he became a 
man of g*e«t consequence 111 those parts, and was perfectly inde- 
pendent * 

Some time elapsed before Barnaby *£Ot the better of the shock 
he had sustained* or regained his okl health and gaiety" But he 
recovered by tlegrees *nd although he could never sepaiate his 
condemnation and escape from me idea- of ^terrific dream, he 
becai»e, m othei respects, more iation^ Dating from the time of 
his recoveiy, he had a better memor, and greater steadiness of 
purpose ^ but a dark cloud overhung his whole previous existence, 
and never cleai ed s;s\ ay ^ 

He w as not the les^ happy for thi^J foi his love of freedom and 
lntSfRt m all that moved 01 giew, 01 had its being m the elements, 
remained to him unimpaned He lived with his mother on the 
Maypole faim, tending the ^xmltrv and the cattle, working m a 
garden of his ow n, ancT helpwig e\ ery where He was known to 
every bird and beast about the place, and had a name for eveiy one 
Never w r as there a lighter-hearted husbandman, a creature more 
popular with young and old, a blither or more happy soul than 
Carnaby , and though he was fiee to ramble where he would, he 
never quitted Her, but was for evermore her stay and comfort 

It* was lemarkable that although he had that dim sense of the 
past, he sought out Hugh’s dog, and took him under his care , and 
that he never could be tempted into London When the Riots 
were many years old, and Edward and his wife came back to 
EnglaW w ith a family almost as numerous as Dolly’s, and one day 
appeared at the Maypole poich, he knew them instantly, and wept 
and leaped for joy But neither to visit them, nor on any other 
’pretence, no matter how full of promise and enjoyment, could he 
be persuaded to set foot m the streets nor did he ever conquei his 
repugnance or look upon the town again 

Grip soon recovered his looks, and became as glossy and sleek 
as ever But he was profoundly silent Whether he had forgotten 
the art of Polite Conversation m Newgate, or had made a vow m 
those troubled times to forego, for a period, the display of his 
accomplishments, is matter of uncertainty , but ceitam it is that for 
a w r hole year he never indulged m any othei sound than a giave, 
decorous croak At the expiration of that term, the morning being 
very bright and sunny, he was heard to address himself to the horses 
in the stable, upon the subject of the Kettle, so often mentioned m 
these pages , and befoie the witness who overheard him could run 
into the house with the intelligence, and add to it upon his solemn 
affirmation the statement that he had heard him laugh, the bud 
himself advanced with fantastic steps to the very door of the bar, 
and there cried c I’m a devil, I’m a devil, I’m a devil 1 ’ with extra- 
ordinary lapture 



